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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:8, April 1966. 


1. West, Herbert Faulkner. "A Few Random Thoughts on Modern First 
Editions,” pp. 8-10. Book prices rise in proportion to collectors’ interest 
in their authors. Currently costly are first editions by Sir Winston 
Churchill, T. E. Laurence, D. H. Lawrence, Robert Frost, and W. B. 
Yeats; out of vogue are H. M. Tomlinson, C. E. Montague, John Gals- 
worthy, and Sinclair Lewis. 


2. "Letters from the Creator of ‘Peter Rabbit,’” p. 10. The Free Library 
of Philadelphia has recently received 25 letters from Beatrix Potter, author 
of Peter Rabbit, The Fairy Caravan, Little Pig Robinson, and other books, 
written 1929-1943 to her American publisher, Alexander McKay. 


3. "American Bibliophiles: XIII WORDS ;” pp. 15-17. Warren 
| A 


R 
CORDELL 
E 
MEANINGS 
Cordell owns the world’s largest, most comprehensive, private collection 
of books concerning the origins and uses of the English language— 
1,735 volumes. 


, XVI:9, May 1966. 


4. -Chrismer, Wayde. “The Civil War Centennial—An Appraisal of Its 
Literature," pp. 9-11. Except for Hamilton Basso’s The Light Infantry 
Ball, most of the fiction written about the Civil War from 1961-1965 is 
overly dramatic and subordinates the war to sex. Edmund Wilson's 
Patriotic Gore is perceptive literary criticism. of the era, and there are 
many fine histories, such as those by Bruce Catton, Shelby Foote, Robert 
. Penn Warren, Hudson Strode, Robert Gunderson, and Kenneth Stamp. 
Samuel Eliot Morrison’s and Vaughn Shelton’s works abound in errors 
of fact or misconstruction. . 


5. Cumming, Audrey M. “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” pp. 15, 17. 
The Dairyman's Daughter (1805), the Reverend Legh Richmond's highly 
emotional, evangelical narrative of sin, repentance, conversion, and death, 
may be the world’s best-seller. Translated into more than 20 languages, 
it is today still distributed by the American Tract Society. 


6. White, William. “For Hemingway Buffs,” pp. 27-28. [Short reviews 
of recent books on Hemingway by Nelson Algren, Roger. Asselineau, Ted 
Kiley, Julanne Isabelle, and others. } 

| _ = —Lynn Z. Bloom 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XLVIIi:1, January 1966. , 


7. Daniel, E. Randolph. “Reconciliation, Covenant and Election: A 
. Study in the Theology of John Donne,” pp. 14-30. The "core" of 
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Donne’s theology is his doctrine of salvation or reconciliation, which” 
“united Puritan federal theology with its Scotist-Nominalist presupposi- 
tion of God’s will, reinforced by fresh levies on Scotism, and the classical 
Protestant doctrine of justification by faith alone." The traditional 
doctrine of a covenant between God and the elect, requiring certain kinds 
of service, was used to reconcile good works with free salvation. Donne 
belonged to no one theological party but drew his theology from wide 
reading of patristic, medieval, renaissance, reformation, and counter- 
reformation theologians, formulating it always in the light of the con- 
temporary theological situation. | 

| —]ohn O. Waller. 


APPROACH, No. 58, Winter 1966. 


8. Fowler, Albert. "The Negative Entropy of C. P. Snow," pp. 7-13. 
While Snow uses the Second Law of Thermodynamics as a test of 
scientific literacy, he avoids stating what it is or telling why it is important. 
The law, as currently understood, includesQthe concept of entropy, a 
concept frequently found in contemporary literature and art; indeed, ' 
Snow's very thesis of the "two cultures" is an example of the application 

of the concept of entropy to cultural history. i 


# 


. —S. J. Sackett 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND , 
LITERATUREN, CXVIII/CCIII:1, July 1966. | | 


9. Habicht, Werner. “Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte des englischen Wortes 
countenance,” pp. 32-51. The meaning of countenance up to the end of _ | 
the 16th century was roughly equivalent to bearing, attitude, conduct, —' 
behavior. Then the meaning changed to face. The change can be attrib- 
uted to several causes, among them the renovation of the vocabulary by `a 
reception of loan-words for "conduct" and the influence of Latin valius | 
and facies, especially in influential departments of daily life, for instance, - 
rhetoric and the Bible. (In German) 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XXI:4, Winter 1965. e 


10. McDowell, Frederick P. W; “The Fiction of Doris Lessing: An 
Interim View,” pp. 315-345. For Doris Lessing realistic fiction is the 
highest form of prose, and it results from a firmly defined view of life 
that abšorbs symbol into itself. Her novels and short stories, set mostly 
in Rhodesia, depict the individual as more important than the social 
forms that often engulf him. The four completed novels of her “Children 
of Violence” quintet suggest that her insight, passion, vigor, and talent 
may create "one of the most imposing edifices in contemporary fiction.” 

[Includes summaries of the author's novels and major short stories. ] 


/ 


——— —— —, XXII:1, Spring 1966. | 

11. Giannone, Richard. "The Southwest's Eternal Echo: Music in Death 
Comes For The Archbishop,” pp. 5-18. In this novel Willa Cather 
represents the interchange of people and cultures through music, which 
represents universal feeling and spiritual unity. Nature’s music, the wind 
and water, are linked to the life of the Indian.. The less controlled 
Mexican music represents the powerful and yet unharnessed spirit of its 
people. The varied European traditions are symbolized by Doria Isabella's 
harp. Father Latour's understanding of all the music suggests "the 
symphonic emergence of a new life." 


12. Mitchell, Charles. “The Lord of The Flies and the Escdpe from 
Freedom," pp. 27-40. William Golding -explores in this novel man's 
reactions when confronting his primal existence. Ralph accepts freedom 
and matures. His conduct eclioes the ideas of Kierkegaard and Berdyaev 
on man's confrontation with his existential isolation and his true freedom. 
Jack and his followers flee from freedom into the bondage of the master- 
slave nexus.. The conflict in this novel has special relevance to modern 
man. - ; 


12. Woodbery, Potter. “T. S. Eliot's Metropolitan World," pp. 53-66. 
Eliot made the life‘of modern urban man accessible to poetry. He used 
the materials of the city to involve himself in the present. He achieves a 
poetic intensity that transforms those materials into something more 
than themselves. His material also allows him to create ironic juxta- 
positions of the positive past and the negative present. Finally, the matter 
of the city provides a sensory embodiment of hell in the life limited to 
the secular and the temporal. 


j —R. J. Ward 


“AUMLA, No. 24, November 1965. 


14, Waldron, P. J. “The Education of D. H. Lawrence,” pp. 239-252. 
Contrary to the impression left by T. S. Eliot, Kenneth Young, and 
others, Lawrence’s education was dot inferior, although it is true that 
“his university education gave him little and he rejected it with great 
bitterness.” Further, Lawrence’s reading before he was 21, stimulated 
by his mother and his friends, was wide in what was for him, as a 20th- 
ວ novelist, most relevant—19th-century prose fiction and non- 
iction. 


15. Cattell, N. R. "The Meaning of the ‘Doctrine of Usage, " pp. 264- 
271. Even advocates of the doctrine that "usage determines correctness" 
abandon it as a criterion when dealing with clarity of expression, "levels" 
of language (as in the condemnation of jargon), and 21. Actually, 
"there is no reason why value judgments should not be made" about 
language, nor need we pretend that "one way of using the language is 
as good as another." There is no "theoretical justification for holding 
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usage sacrosanct” unless (1) “communication is efficient, and therefore 
there is no reason for change" or (2) "experience has shown that change 
is not feasible.” | 

—John Patton 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, 11:2; December 1965. 


16. Scheuerle, William H. “Romantic Attitudes in Geoffry Hamlyn,” 
pp. 79-91. In Geoffry Hamlyn Henry Kingsley celebrates the simple 
virtues of loyalty, generosity, bravery, and friendship—'‘muscular Christ- 
ianity'—and stresses the goodness of life. His romantic, simplistic 
philosophy of life precludes psychological probing or weighty thematic 
considerations and the book has many artistic faults. But it does provide 
humor and pathos, and it is always entertaining. 


17. Semmler, Clement. “Brunton Stephens as Literary Critic,” pp. 92-102. 
James Brunton Stephens, although best known as a poet, was also a very 
respectable literary critic. His best criticism is clear, vigorous, and direct, 
and has a curious modern ring to it. He was ever ready to aid young 
poets with advice and encouragement and had the valuable gift of being 
able to establish immediate mind-to-mind contact with his reader. 


18. Hamer, Clive. “The Surrender to Truth in the Early Australian 
Novel,” pp. 103-116. The period 1859 to 1889 marks the beginning of 
the Australian novel. Although most of the novelists still wrote of 
English values for English readers, the influence of the new country is 
discernible. The oddities of Australian flora and fauna produced the 
characteristic note of simultaneous repulsion and attraction. The response 
to the harshness of Australian life fuctuated from a romantic viewpoint 
to the native reaction of grim acceptance. The adventurous spirit of Aus- 
tralians was recognized in many gold-rush novels. The period does not 
show a clear progression from a foreign to a native viewpoint, but it does 
show, overall, the characteristics that emerge in the true Australian novels 
of the 1890's and later. 


19. Muecke, I. D. “William Hay and History: A Comment on Aims, 
Sources and Method," pp. 117-137. William Gosse Hay has been 
uncritically accepted as a good historical novelist, solely because of his 
painstaking research. In fact, Hay's sources indicate that his reputation 
for wide reading 15 not wholly deserved, although what he did read he read 
most carefully. But an historical novelist must be judged not only on his 
fidelity to historical fact but also on his adaptation of this history to his 
narrative. An examination of Book III of his most famous novel, The 
Escape of the Notorious Sir William Heans, using these criteria, shows 
that he did accomplish both, but his other work remains to be tested. 


20. “Research in Progress in Australian Literature,” pp. 138-140. [A 
list of research in progress concerning Australian literature—to be an 
annual feature of the December issue of ALS.] 
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21. Eagleson, Robert D. “Convict Jargon and Euphemism,” pp. 141-146. 
In convict slang of the transportation days, euphemism abounds. . It is 
difficult. to determine whether the primary cause was the convicts’ desire 
to hide from unpleasant reality or to raise their status in the community. 
The euphemisms are gleaned from the’ “migrant handbooks” of the 
period; and in some cases the entries antedate references in standard 
works on. slang, and in other cases.they are the only source for the word. 
[A check-list of the words, with sources, is appended. | ` | 

| —Albert Misseldine 


, 11:3, June 1966. 


22. Burrows, J. F. "Patrick White’s Four Plays," pp. 155-170. Analysis 
of White's plays (The Ham Funeral, The Season at Sarsaparilla, A Cheery 
Soul, Night on Bald Mountain) shows that White has improved the 
unity of theme, character, and action during his career as a dramatist. 
Despite occasional inconsistencies in characterization and some structural 
flaws, his plays are more theatrical while simultaneously moving closer to 
the issues treated so ably in his novels. 1115 most prominent improvement 
is seen in the speeches of his characters: “His subtle differentiation of 
different sorts of language has grown into a masterly control of the ebb 
and flow of dramatic dialogues." 


23. Hadgraft, Cecil. "Charles Rowcroft, For Example," PP. 171-178. 
Australian literary histories as sources of biographical information are 
often incorrect. One instance is furnished by the standard data on Row- 
croft. His birth date has never been even approximately known, but 
investigation of various sources discloses that he was born July 12, 1798, 
and died August 23, 1856 (not 1850 as has long been thought). These 
and other pertinent facts in Rowcroft’s life show the need for careful 
investigation of biographical matters involving earlier Australian writers. 


24, “Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Literature: 1965,” 
pp. 193-210. 


23. Clarke, Donovan. “New Light on Henry Kendall,” pp. 211-213. 
Records of the Gladesville Lunatic Asylum and of Kendall’s son, Fred- 
erick, show that during the early 1870’s he was tried on a charge of forg- 
ing and uttering, was twice committed to the Gladesville institution, and 
was deserted by his wife before he rehabilitated himself in 1876. 


26. Gunson, Niel. " 'Bushranger and ‘Croppy’: A Footnote to ‘Convict 
Jargon and Euphemism,’” pp. 214-216. the earliest use of the term 
"bushranger" has previously [e dated at 1805, but missionaries’ records 
included it as early as 1801. The early (1800) use of "croppy" meaning 
a convict usually applied only to Irish political prisoners. 


27. McLaren, John. "Patrick White’s Use of Imagery," pp. 217-220. 
White does not always clearly distinguish between a realistic and a sym- 
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bolic use of his imagery in Voss and Riders in the Chariot, leading to 


some confusion at the metaphysical level of meaning in these novels, 
—Frank M. Patterson 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VII:5, Spring 1966. 


28. Smith, Robert A. "Burke's Crusade against the French Revolution: 
Principles and Prejudices," pp. 552-569. Edmund Burke's attack on the 
French Revolution must be understood in terms of "its immediate 
historical and biographical context, as well as in its relation to his thought 
as a whole and its place in the history of political philosophy." Admirers 
of Burke have tended to overlook weaknesses in his thougbt, while 
critics have either been out of sympathy with his approach to politics or 
imperfectly acquainted with his writings. 


29. Davidson, James F. “The Uses of Advocacy," pp. 569-572. In 
practice Burke was an "advocate" rather than a scholar or editor. Thus, 
in his defense of the American Revolution and in his denunciation of 
the French Revolution, he pragmatically built his arguments on those 
principles and facts which motivated his participation in the debates, 
supported his case, and satisfied his conscience. 


30. Werkmeister, Lucyle. "Theodor Gomperz’s Reflections on Burke's 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, Part I,” pp. 574-583. Gomperz 
(1832-1912), a philologist and historian of philosophy at the University 
of Vienna, made extensive markings in his six-volume edition of Burke's 
writings (London, 1855), now in the Hoose Library of the University of 
Southern California. Gomperz found Burke's concept of man rather 
idealistic but in the main agreed with his political philosophy. 

—Robert Steensma 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, VIII:3, Fall 1965. 


31, Wasserstrom, William. "The Strange Case of F. Scott Fitzgerald and 
A. Hyd(Hid)ell,” pp. 5-11. The theories that the novel is to be saved 
by Jews and that statelessness is its most promising theme are too narrow. 
The great modern theme—the connection between tyranny, exile, and 
grief—appears in Tender Is the Night, a prophetic novel about the 
transfer of power from civilized men to barbarians. This theme is 
reflected distortedly in the deeds of Oswald and Ruby. 


, IX:1, Winter 1966. 


32. Ward, John William. "Ive Been Reading: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
As a Matter of Historical Fact,” pp. 42-47. Harriet Beecher Stowe's 
power lies in showing that the Negro’s condition manifests the sickness 
of society. Although her ending is unsatisfactory, her contradictory 
themes—that improvement will result from people’s heeding their natural 
compassion and that a wicked society can be saved only by the wrath of 
God—have bearing on American society today. 


, IX:2, Spring 1966. 


33, Kadushin, Charles. “Shakespeare & Sociology,” pp. 25-31. A study 
of Mobile Theater audiences revealed that there were many levels of 
individual interest and comprehension and many variations in group 
responses. Although a play was more enjoyed than understood, its 
interpretation was not debased. The study elicited contradictory criticisms 
from sociologists and “humanists.” 


34. Akmakjian, Hiag. "I've Been Reading: Hemingway and Haiku," pp. 
45-48. Hemingway and haiku resemble each other in the use of unlit- 
erary adjectives. Focusing on one image at a time, they rely on the 
reader's response to named universal experience; thus they create an 


immediate effect of reality. -— 
—Mattha Seabroo 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, 11:3, 1965. 


55. Ruland, Richard. "Tocqueville's De la Démocratie en Amérique and 
The Education of Henry Adams," pp. 195-207. The books are comple- 
mentary: Tocqueville identified selfishness as a national characteristic and 
industrial expansion as a creator of its own aristocracy and as a dehuman- 
izing force; however, he put faith in the enlightening powers of education. 
Adams attested to the failure of these powers and foresaw the end of 
democracy in chaos caused by unrestrained individualism. 


36, Gérard, Albert S. “The Loving Killers: The Rationale of Righteous- 
ness in Baroque Tragedy," pp. 209-232. The 17th century's contribution 
to revenge tragedy—that the killer be emotionally involved with the 
victim—achieved a new intensity in concentration on inner conflicts and 
in simultaneous recognition of the traditional code of honor, the Christian 
reliance on God’s justice, and a developing concern for social justice. 
Illustrating the distinction between vengefulness and righteousness, 
Othello {analyzed here along with three Continental tragedies} mirrors 
the views of its time. 


37. Cohn, Ruby. "The absurdly Absurd: Avatars of Godot,” pp. 233- 
240. Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, Harold Pinter’s The Dumb 
Waiter, and Conrad Bromberg’s Defense of Taipei reflect the Absurd 
metaphysic (man’s awareness of his own condition in the world) in the 
absurdity of their form. Although loyalty to transcendent power disinte- 
grates progressively in the plays, there remains an exchange between the 
Absurd, hope, and death. 


38. Arnold, Armin. "D. H. Lawrence, the Russians, and Giovanni 
Verga," pp. 149-257. For emotional as well as philosophical reasons 
Lawrence berated the Russian and French authors admired by his friends. 
In translating and writing essays about Verga, he promoted an author of 
his own discovery, whom he admired for his vitality and lack of self- 
consciousness. 
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39, Berveiller, Michel. “Anglais et Français de comédie chez Louis de 
Boissy et Samuel Foote,” pp. 259-269. In reply to Boissy’s light-hearted 
Le Français à Londres (1727), Foote wrote his rather heavy The English- 
man in Paris (1753) and its sequel (1756). Utilizing the clichés of 
national characteristics, these popular plays perpetuated rather than 
removed the concepts of such characteristics and promoted as much friend- 
ship as animosity between English and French. (In French) 


, 11:4, 1965 (Literature and Religion: Special Issue I). 


40. Panichas, George A. "Introduction: Mansions of the Spirit,” pp. 
289-292. If he is to understand the uprooted nature of modern life, the 
critic must be ready to acknowledge religious sources and significances, 
both aesthetic and intellectual, in a work of literature. 


41. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “ ‘Point of View’ in American Literary Scholar- 
ship and Criticism," pp. 293-302. Scholarship must be objective: it 
must not reflect the philosophical orientation of the scholar. The new 
naturalist-humanist reinterpretation of standard works is inadequate 
because it cannot encompass the religious tendencies of our major writers 
and it reduces its subject matter instead of enhancing it. 


42. Blehl, Vincent Ferrer. “Literature and Religious Belief,” pp. 303- 
214. Religious belief and theological knowledge are essential to the 
genetic or formal critic. Only he who has religious belief can fully 
appreciate religious literature, for only he can understand the full 
significance of moral values. Although religion and theology, literature 
and criticism, are complementary—although all knowledge is one—they 
must not be confused with each other. 


43. Arseniev, Nicholas S. “The Religious Meaning of the Experience 
of Beauty," pp. 315-322. Poets can best show that reality as we luos it 
belongs to a deeper reality, which is the glory of God. According to 
Christian aesthetics, the beauty of creation reflects the beauty of God and 
suggests the future transfiguration of all creatures. 


44. Moeller, Charles. "Religion et littérature: Esquisse d'une méthode 
de lecture," pp. 323-334. Literature may be religious in its explicit 
statement, or in its motivation, or in its use or non-use of symbols. The 
particularly Christian qualities in literature are concepts of space and of 
time and an awareness of dialogue between the soul and the Word. 
Affirming the unity of the internal and the external, Christian literature 
affirms man's hope in history. (In French) 


45. Moseley, Edwin M. "Religion and the Literary Genres," pp. 335. 
248. Myth and ritual patterns remain in the content of tragedy, and the 
dance rhythm remains in its form. Conversely, the history of the novel 
shows the relationship between irreverence and formlessness. The modern 
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“journey-of-learning” novels achieve a new tightness of form, along with 
an intensity of content, which springs from a recognition of ritual, even 
if the individual’s role in it is frustrated. 


46. Dillistone, Frederick W. “The Fall: Christian Truth and Literary 
Symbol," pp. 349-362. Today both theology and literature are making 
use of the age-old theme of the Fall of man because both reject the purely 
mechanistic view of him. Despite the fundamentalists, theology and 
literature, influenced by psychology and anthropology, now interpret the 
Fall symbolically; but their very use of the motif recognizes a transcen- 
dence—a level of reality "above" man. 


47. Jarrett-Kerr, Martin. “The Conditions of Tragedy,” pp. 363-374. 
Between the viewpoint which de-humanizes man and that which denies 
the reality of suffering, tragedy keeps its subject at a distance and 
harmonizes the concepts of fate (undeserved suffering) and freedom 
(reaction to fate). Although the old tragedy is gone, there may be a 
future in depicting men’s solidarity in suffering; tragedy will survive if 
writers do not deny man’s nature, which belongs to but struggles against 
surrounding reality. 


48. Hanna, Thomas. “A Question: What Does One Mean by ‘Religious 
Literature?” pp. 375-385. Neither a historical type nor a level of 
excellence, religious literature is that in which the Divine appears as a 
dramatis persona. This definition is unacceptable to American Protestant 
liberals because their approach to literature is metaphysical rather than 
religious, even though they make use of Judeo-Christian terminology. 


, IIT:1, 1966. 


49. Ong, Walter J. "Evolution, Myth, and Poetic Vision," pp. 1-20. 
Modern poets shirk a recognition of major experience concerning time. 
They either cling to the myth of cycles or escape from time by emphas- 
izing a detached moment. If poets are to use the theories which will 
identify them with modern society, they must accept evolutionary time, 
with its sense of the past and the future and its acknowledgement of each 
person and event as unique—z.e., the Christian view of time. 


50. Hill, Charles G. "André Gide and Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,” pp. 21-32. Repeated readings of William Blake caused Gide to 
widen his perspectives and develop his moral and aesthetic experiments. 
From Blake he gained a complex idea of the devil, an idea of heaven 
whereby creative action springs from the divine within man, and the 
implication that art is the way to harmonize the totality of experience. 


31. Kallich, Martin. “Oedipus: From Man to Archetype,” pp. 33-46. 
Each version of the story surveyed—by Sophocles, John Dryden and 
Nathaniel Lee, Voltaire, Gide, and Cocteau—is a story for its own time. 
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With its theme of tragic love, the English Oedipus supplied the shocks 
expected by its audience, transformed incest into romantic affection, and 
illustrated the newly fashionable view of love as the ascendant emotion. 


52. Mitsakis, K. “Greek Sources of an English Ballad: “The Return of 
the Dead Brother’ and "The Suffolk Miracle, ” pp. 47-52. The immediate 
source of this 18th-century English narrative was a Breton folk tale. The 
tale derived ultimately from a Greek ballad, which, however, was greatly 
changed as it passed into other literatures. 


, HI:2, 1966 (Literature and Religion: Special Issue II). 


33. Frank, Joseph. "The Unharmonious Vision: Milton as a Baroque 
Artist” pp. 95-108. Identifying aesthetic accomplishment with moral 
superiority, Milton handled his traditional materials audaciously. His 
overcoming self-imposed difficulties while retaining a sense of the past 
made him Baroque. A survey of his poetry shows that as his opinions 
became less orthodox, his artistry became more assured. 


54. Miller, J. Hillis. "Some Implications of Form in Victorian Fiction,” 
pp. 109-118. Twentieth-century nihilism (the emptiness of the world 
and of man’s inner being after man killed God by separating matter and 
mind), which was brought to the surface by Joseph Conrad, was long 
prepared for in the subjectivism of several Victorian novelists: Charles 
Dickens, George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, George Meredith, Thomas 
Hardy, and Henry James. 


55. Madden, William A. “The Search for Forgiveness in Some Nine- 
teenth-Century English Novels,” pp. 139-153. Between the extremes of 
Scott’s The Heart of Midlothian, in which Christian forgiveness is easily 
requested and obtained, and Conrad’s Lord Jim, in which there is no 
forgiveness from God or one’s fellow man or one’s self, the theme of 
forgiveness persisted in the works of Dickens, Thackeray, Emily Bronté, 
Eliot, and Hardy. This persistence shows that, although forgiveness 
became unavailable, man continued to need at least an equivalent of the 
grace inherent in the Christian concept. 


56. Birnbaum, Milton. “Aldous Huxley’s Quest for Values: A Study in 
Religious Syncretism,” pp. 169-182. Beginning as a skeptic who ridiculed 
all religions, although he respected some elements in them, Huxley turned 
briefly to the doctrine of the instinctive life and then permanently to 
mysticism. In his last years he thought that only science could save the 
world and wished to combine Western and Eastern ways, but he was not 
optimistic about the possibility of doing so. 


57. Drake, Robert. “ "The Bleeding Stinking Mad Shadow of Jesus’ in the 
Fiction of Flannery O’Connor,” pp. 183-196. Because of her intensity 
O'Connor was best in short stories. She showed the Christian religion 
as shocking and the Saviour as grotesque; she saw no salvation in works 
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or in self—only in Christ the Lamb, the Tiger, the Lord. Like her 
themes, her style was awkward, but she responded to the beauties of nature 
in a fallen world under the shadow of the Holy Ghost. 


58. Fossum, Robert H. “The Devil and Saul Bellow,” pp. 197-206. 
All Bellow’s protagonists must struggle against the devil's work, which 
would take from man his essential being (soul), so that he becomes an 
object, unable to fulfill his responsibility for his own salvation. In a 
world of good and evil, the good man accepts his humanity and that of 
others; thus he seeks grace. 


59. Kort, Wesley. "Recent Fiction and Its Religious Implications," pp. 
223-234. Fiction influences religion by creating an effect of wholeness, 
by making the self pre-eminent, and by glorifying personal charity. In 
turn, it is influenced by religion, which provides it with characters, history, 
and symbols; makes possible the use 3j typology; and gives it a tone of 
compassion or of judgment, along with a context for the solution of 
moral problems. 


60. Detweiler, Robert. ‘The Curse of Christ in Flannery O'Connor's 
Fiction," pp. 235-245. Pervading the major constituents of fiction— 
language and image, setting, structure of action, and theme—the New 
Testament message in O'Connor's work is in turn converted into form and 
content. The message states that, although life without grace is probable, 
it is either a search or a void, for the curse of Christ is that He appeared. 


61. Dixon, John W. “The Ontological Intransigence of the Aesthetic 
Fact," pp. 247-257. Our present ontology is inadequate for an under- 
Standing of art. Because both art and criticism are not only responses to 
but also parts of reality, the artist and the critic must consider the greater 
context; thus they may—and, if Christians, must—make use of religion 
and theology. 

—Martha Seabrook 


EAST-WEST REVIEW, II:1, Spring-Summer 1965. 


62. Dunn, C. J. "Shakespeare Production in Japan," pp. 1-16. Quater- 
centenary celebrations reflected the dual Japanese interest in Shakespeare 
as literature and as living theater. Japan's greatest student of Shakespeare 
Tsubouchi Shdy6, constantly sought to get Shakespeare out of books and 
onto the stage. Plays put on for the anniversary included R. III, Ham., 
and Oth. In a particularly lavish production of Ham., the “Actors 
Theatre" used 111 persons. Charles Laughton's and Laurence Olivier's 
influence can be seen in highly authentic Japanese productions. From a 
first performance of Merch. in 1885, Shakespeare has been constantly 
Staged; the tragedies and Tim. have been most popular, with the histories 
largely omitted. Japanese translations transmit the main line of meaning 
and many of the subtle points, although they are not able to: preserve the ` 
double meanings. x 
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63. Herbold, Anthony. ‘Shakespeare, Calderón, and Henry the Eighth,” 
pp. 17-32. Whereas Shakespeare had many sources for H. VIII, Pédro 
Calderón de la Barca probably drew only from Pedro de Rivadeneira's 
history for La cisma de Ingalaterra, his play about Henry. Neither the 
Englishman nor the Spaniard restricted himself to an account which was 
historically true but undramatic. However, Calderén operated with the 
freer hand, Shakespeare rearranged events for a more dramatic exposition 
of history, but Calderón's use of history is remarkably divergent from fact. 
Henry becomes a tragic man of "arms and letters" caught in the "politics 
and pride of a world he hardly understood." Whereas Calderón makes his 
King the most vivid character in the play, Shakespeare leaves his enigmatic 
King one of the least palpable. Of course both plays are what they are 
meant to be— Shakespeare's a historical spectacle and Calderón's a 
symbolic tragedy for the closet. But La cisma has moral dimension and 
unity, qualities which H. VIII lacks. 


64. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. “Spatial Orientation in American Roman- 
ticism,” pp. 33-55. The American Romantic urge for totality and spiritual 
enlargement expresses itself in an intensity of self-expression. This 
imaginative expression is often achieved “through a projection of the 
feelings into an objective scene, situation, or object whose emotive power 
in its connotativeness and suggestiveness is evidenced by the spatial 
magnitude of its proportions." Unlike the German, this American taste 
for the natural forms of supernatural grandeur does not stem from 
indulgence in a bizarre mysticism. In Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, Whit- 
man, and others, the archetypal elements of Romanticism derive from the 
transformation of American space into a metaphor of artistic integrity. 
Possessed of “temperamental claustrophobia,” they offset the dualism of 
inner and outer experience through symbolic expression and organic form. 
Spatial symbols of the open road, the sea, the river, and the wildernes 
function as points of departure. " 


65. Fitzsimmons, Thomas. “A Note on Haiku," pp. 59-61. A West- 
erner's analytic treatment of haiku may lead him to conclude that they are 
charming but insignificant. But their freshness, boldness, and restraint 
from discursive comment appeal to the Western writer concerned with 
achieving purity of vision in a society 1mmersed in abstract intellectualism. 
Haiku insists on the differences between art which creates and that which 
merely explains. 


66. Ueno, Naozo. "An Oriental View of The Old Man and tbe Sea," 
pp. 67-76. The theme that "all lives in nature have equal value" is akin 
to Oriental thinking. But in The Old Man and the Sea and other works, 
Hemingway makes a philosophy of physical sensations found in nature and 
conversely fears the mutilation of ດ ມ perfection. The Oriental is not 
that concerned with human or physical perfection, nor can he follow the 
. idea that man becomes supreme by exercise of will. Compared with the 
_ asceticism of earlier works, The Old Man is marred by editorializing and 
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by the formlessness of interior monologue. Like Steinbeck’s The Pearl, 
Hemingway's The Old Man fails to hold to the simplicity of theme 
necessary to make a legend of accepting the mythical elements of life. 

| B uv G —pDonald Eulert 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LV:2, February 1966. 


67. Hill, H. Russell. "Poetry and Experience," pp. 162-168, 178. 
Randall Jarrell in “A Front" speaks not as poet but as airman. Other 
airmen can identify the aircraft (a B-17) and recognize the panic felt by 
the pilot. But the general reader cannot fully appreciate Jarrell's imagery. 
The action, centered inside the plane, remains present and the fata] 
descent of the craft seems “uninterrupted and inevitable." The experience 
must, however, be reconstructed for the reader who is not a professional 
airman. 


68. Rothman, Richard M. "A Re-examination of ‘Kubla Khan, ” pp. 
169-171. In "Kubla Khan," Coleridge rhapsodically expresses the aim 
of the artist to communicate his "most savored moments of rapture.” In 
the last stanza he despairs at ever succeeding. Contrasts of exultance and 
foreboding lead to this ending. The pleasure dome contrasts with sunless 
seas and measureless caverns, the ten miles of fertile ground with a for- 
bidding chasm. The river sinks in tumult to a lifeless ocean. In the 
second stanza, the mingled rhythm of the fountain and the caves recalls 
another moment of ecstacy. Then expressing his o at ever communi- 
cating his wild joys, Coleridge paradoxically succeeds. 


69. Lee, Helen. “Clue Patterns in ‘Rip Van Winkle, " pp. 192-197. 
Washington Irving uses plot, setting, character, and language to fore- 
shadow events in "Rip Van Winkle." 'The portraits of Rip and Dame 
Van Winkle, for example, lead the reader to expect Rip's escape. Again, 
when Rip arrives on the mountain, Irving evokes an atmosphere of magic. 
The latter part of the story involves a reversal of clues planted in the 
first half. 'Thus children now hoot at Rip. Final clues suggest that 
Rip's escape may have been desertion. 


, LV:3, March 1966. 


70. LaHood, Marvin. “The Light im tbe Forest: History as Fiction," 
pp. 298-304, The story of a White reared by the Delawares, The Light in 
the Forest by Conrad Richter is “both good fiction and good history.” 
Based on careful research, it is a nearly perfect story told in a style 
peculiarly suited to True Son’s tragic predicament in being caught between 
two worlds. A major theme of the novel is the contrast in values between 
Indians and Whites. Richter’s Indians are portrayed realistically. 


71. Guyol, Hazel Sample. “A Temperance of Language: Goneril’s 
Grammar and Rhetoric,” pp. 316-319. Goneril’s "clear, if limited, 
vision" is reflected in her "controlled language." Except for the fulsome 
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flattery she pays Lear in the first scene of the play, she displays a remark- 
able economy of words. Her speech to Edmund, for example— "Wear 
this, Spare speech. Decline your head." (Lear IV.ii21-22)——is “as 
remarkable a triad of amorous imperatives as can be found in literature." 
Her other speeches tend to be equally terse. Finally, she goes to her death 
with a speech of “understated defiance and complete control.” 

| —Lawrence H. Maddock 


ESQUIRE, LXVI:1, July 1966. 


72. Gilman, Richard. "Theater: Kinky, Arrogant and Frankly Magnifi- 
cent,” pp. 63, 122, 124. Unlike the American theater, that of England is 
audaciously experimental, attacking even the avant-garde itself, and seems 
likely to continue that way. [This is one part of a seven-part section 
dealing with London today: its theater, press, magazines, movies, stage 
design, food, and general character. ] 


, LXVI:3, September 1966. 


73. Mathewson, Joseph. “The Hobbit Habit,” pp. 130-131, 221-222. 
Supplanting The Catcher in the Rye and The Lord of the Flies in popu- 
larity on American college campuses is J. R. R. Tolkien’s trilogy, The 
Lord of the Rings, an outgrowth of his earlier book, The Hobbit. Fairy- 
tale fantasies, these books may owe their popularity to a new breed of 
collegian who finds that not all adults are phonies (cf. Catcher) and that, 
given the chance, people may not necessarily mess up their lives twice 
(cf. Flies). Thus a note of optimism prevails in relation to such con- 
temporary issues as civil rights: purposeful action against evil is 


possible. 


74. Woodcock, George. “I Wasn’t Born for an Age Like This. Was 
Smith? Was Jones? Were You?" pp. 142-145, 207-211. "Too solitary 
to be 2 symbol and too angry to be a saint," George Orwell, part Quixote 
and part Sancho Panza, "set down in the purest English of his time, the 
thoughts and fantasies of an individual mind playing on the common prob- 
lems of our age." Unlike most men, however, he "tried to work out his 
themes in action and then to give his actions shape in literature." 

—John 5. Phillipson 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XIX, 1966. 


75. Hargreaves, Henry. “Wiclif’s Prose,” pp. 1-17. Wiclif "advocated 
the use of sus humilis, of plain and simple language." A comparison 
of some of his vernacular sermons with The Cloud of Unknowing and 
Chaucer's "Parson's Tale” reveals that uniformity in the length and con- 
struction of sentences is the main characteristic of Wiclif’s plain 
style. His writing is not very decorative “but patiently expository and 
explanatory." —— 
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76. Ure, Peter. "Patient Madman and Honest Whore: The Middleton- 
Dekker Oxymoron,” pp. 18-40. An interpretation of the characters of 
Candido and Bellafront in’ the two parts of the Middleton-Dekker 
collaboration Tbe Honest W bore and a comparison with other plays by 
Middleton and Dekker (especially Anything for a Quiet Life and Blurt, 
Master Constable) reveal that Middleton is largely responsible for part 
one whereas Dekker "in the second part must have been botching the 
continuation of what was originally a Middleton idea." 


77. Gill, Roma. " 'Quaintly Done’: A Reading of The White Devil,” 
pp. 41-59. Webster's play "is a daring mixture of the old and the new 
in stage techniques." In addition to elements of the revenge play and 
the dumb-show "we have a new naturalism in the presentation of Vit- 
toria and a skilled manipulation of the audience. into unaccustomed and 
uncomfortable moral positions." 


78. Laski, Marghanita. "The Language of the Nightingale. Ode," pp. 
60-73. Almost all the ecstatic states described in the author's [Laski] 
Ecstasy (1961) can be found in Keats's poem: desolation (stanzas i and 
Hi), withdrawal (stanzas ii to vi), "adamic ecstay" (stanza ii), "knowl- 
edge-contact ecstasy” (stanza iv), “and a generalized ecstatic condition of 
an inspirational kind in stanza vil.” The poem proceeds from initial deso- - 
lation through withdrawal to "intensity ecstasy and the awakening from 
it." 


79. Sharrock, Roger. "Carlyle and the Sense of History," pp. 74-91. 
Carlyle's favorite method in writing history is an "'evocation of the 
immediacy of the past in first-hand, sensational terms." His writing 
gains coherence by a persistent tendency to see unity in multiplicity. Thus, 
his at-first-sight chaotic prose is governed by recurrent images and, 
at its best, by a sustained narrative. After The French Revolution his work 
becomes less successful, due to an over-emphasis on "the knowingness of 
the cosmic observer." | 


80. Muir, Kenneth. "Image and Structure in Our Mutual Friend," pp. 
92-105. The admirable organization of Dickens's novel rests on the 
various relations of the characters to each other, on a skillful use of 
imagery (notably the symbols of the river and the dust-heaps), and on 
the application of a few themes to a variety of characters (e.g., "most 
of the characters in the book are tested"). In all this, Dickens's writing - 
is closer to poetic drama than to Victorian novel writing. 


81. Gifford, Henry. "Thomas Hardy and Emma," pp. 106-21. [Infor- 
mation on Emma Lavinia Gifford, Hardy's first wife, and on their 
marriage is given by a relative (Emfna was a first cousin to Henry 
Gifford’s grandfather).} Hardy appreciated Emma most after her death: 
some of his letters to her family from this time show that he wanted to 
make amends for his lack of sympathy with her during their. marriage. 


Av 


82. Wilshere, A. D. “Conflict and Conciliation in Graham Greene,” 
pp. 122-137. The treatment of hell and sin in Brighton Rock, The Power 
and the Glory, and The Heart of the Matter shows “Greene the writer 
[to be] at loggerheads with Greene the Catholic.” Greene’s sinners, 
damned by orthodox religion, are rescued by the humane outlook of the - y, 
novelist. | 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVI:3, July 1966. 


83. Shaw, John. “King Lear: the Final Lines," pp. 261-267. Albany's 
penultimate speech is the conventional conclusion of a tragedy, but his 
naive hopes are shattered. Shakespeare deliberately dismisses the usual 
decorous ending, "implying that any return to routine after the events of 
this tragedy would constitute an outrage to one's sense of moral justice 
as well as to one's sense of artistic rightness.” 


84, Preston, John. “The Ironic Mode: A Comparison of Jonathan Wild : 
and The Beggar's Opera," pp. 268-280. For Fielding, irony is a way of x 
speaking; for Gay, a way of thinking. Fielding's irony is no more than 2 : 
verbal trick: its effect is achieved by reversing the terms of moral judg- 
ment—"the commentary systematically contradicts the events.” The 
Beggar's Opera "goes far beyond the limited antithesis of Fielding’s novel 
and certainly encompasses far more than the satire of Italian opera or 
Whig politicians it 15 often said to be. In Jonathan Wild the irony is 
superficial: it leaves intact and essentially unchanged the roles of high 
and low. Gay’s irony threatens our faith in the qualities we most admire: 
r honesty, honour, friendship, loyalty and love.” 


l 

"85. Ricks, Christopher. "Johnson's ‘Battle of the Pygmies and Cranes," _ 

pp. 281-289. Johnson's youthful translation of Addison’s Latin imitation ) 
Proelium inter Pygmaeos et Grues is noteworthy for the way in which 
it handles clichés. Already he practices his later habit of renovating dead 
metaphors into disconcertingly relevant prominence. ix 


86. Gregor,-Ian. “What Kind of Fiction did Hardy Write?” pp. 290- 

208. D. H. Lawrence found in Hardy "a sensuous understanding deeper- 
than that perhaps of any other English novelist"; in both writers the . 
distinction between people and places is small. Hardy wrote his novels 

with an extraordinary apprehension of communal being, a sense of. 

constant flux. "Beginning his career in the late 1860's with an image 

of man decisively shaped by Darwin, by the 'nineties he has moved to a: 
point where that 1mage was about to undergo a bardly less radical altera- 

tion by Freud . . . . One great fictional achievement of the twentieth " 
century comes directly from Hardy: where Jade ends, The Rainbow 


begins." GE 
—A: G. Newell 


^ 
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ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVIII:1, January-March 1965. 


87. Pons, Dom Blaise. "Souvenir sur mon Pére," pp. 1-4. Emile Pons, 
born in 1885 near Briancon, began his academic career as a student in 
linguistics but turned in later life to the study of 17th- and 18th-century 
literature. He died April 23, 1964. (In French) 


88. Quintana, Ricardo. "Emile Pons and the Modern Study of Swift's 
Tale of a Tub," pp. 5-17. Pons's important work, Swift: Les Années de 
Jeunesse et le Conte du Tonneau (1925), showed that revaluation of Swift 
was under way. He brought to his study of Swift a command of modern 

\, scholarly methods but was particularly successful in his textual explication 
of A Tale of a Tub. Subsequent critics of this work all owe a debt to 
Pons. [A bibliography of significant criticism of A Tale of a Tub is 
included at the end of the article. | 


89. Fuchs, Michel. "Edmund Burke et Augustus Keppel," pp. 18-26. 
Keppel, a famous British admiral, was criticized in, 1778 for sullying the 

. honor of the British navy by his conduct during an engagement with the 
French. Fortunately, his previous honorable record and the fact that his 
behavior during the 1778 crisis was irreproachable meant that the charges 
brought against him were dropped, and he was soon reinstated as a 
national hero. Burke played a large part in the rehabilitation of Keppel, 
making speeches on his behalf and writing letters to influential people, 
in which friendship for the abused admiral and attention to justice and 
political considerations are reconciled. After the Keppel affair, the 
divorce between Burke’s private feelings and beliefs and his public role 
as politician widened. (In French) 


90. Scarfe, Francis. “Coleridge's Nightscapes,” pp. 27-43. Coleridge 
was a "nightbird," and in his poetry there are constant references to the 
night, the moon usually being identified with hope and the clouds with 
anxiety. As his poetical career developed, his moon imagery became 
increasingly clouded until he gave us his final magnificent effusion of 
self-pity in the “Dejection Ode." 


. 91. Béranger, J. "Du Nouveau Sur Defoe," pp. 44-52. Maximilian E. 
Novak’s Economics and the Fiction of Daniel Defoe (University of 
California Press, 1962) is the most significant book which has appeared 
on Defoe.in recent years. However, there are a number of other studies 
[here listed] which contribute greatly to our understanding of this writer. 

. (In French) 


92. Bolton, F. "Le Manuscrit du Mill on the Floss,” pp. 53-58. All 
Eliot's Mss, with the exception of Scenes of Clerical ກ are in the 
British Museum, where the reader is free to consult them. The Mill on 
the Floss Ms is the cleanest, suggesting that the writing of this novel 
came easily to Eliot (there are only a few episodes which have been 
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extensively recopied), and it appears that she wrote almost all of it in a 
state of highly charged imaginative excitement. (In French) 


93. Lemaitre, Henri. “Un Théoricien du Pittoresque: William Gilpin, 
1724-1804," pp. 59-63. The notion of the picturesque, especially in 
relation to landscape painting and literature, is one of the central ideas of 
the Romantic aesthetic. In the 18th and early 19th centuries the pictur- 
esque was both a sentiment and an affective impulse, not simply a manifes- 
tation of taste, and many moderns have been confused by the various 
implications and ramifications of the theory. Carl Paul Barbier's William 
Gilpin: His Drawings, Teaching and Theory of the Picturesque (Oxford 
University Press, 1963) is therefore particularly welcome insofar as it 
helps to clarify some of the obscurities implicit in the notion of the 
picturesque. (In French) 


, XVIIT:2, April-June 1965. 


94. Fontenilles, Alfred. "Contribution a l'étude Biographique de William 
Cobbett,” pp. 114-129. After attacking the government in The Soldier s 
Friend for its high-handed conduct of the Nore mutiny and subsequently 
being charged with sedition, Cobbett fled to France at the beginning of 
1792, where he stayed in a small village on the road to Dunkirk. In 
August of the same year he sailed for Philadelphia, later settling at 
Wilmington, where he began his career as an effective polemicist. Thus 
1792 was a particularly significant year in Cobbett’s development. (In 
French) 


95. Merle, G. “Lytton Strachey au Spectator," pp. 130-133. Strachey's 
critical writing is less well known than his biographies, though as the 
selections reprinted in Spectatorial Essays (Chatto & Windus, 1964) 
show, his talents as a critic were considerable. In general we may say 
that his criticism is characterized by the intuitive approach, a respect for 
tradition, a tendency to turn to original sources, and a determination to 
establish true texts. (In French) 


96. Welsh, Alexander. “A Freudian Slip in The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
pp. 134-138. In Chapter 22 Sir William Ashton makes a Freudian slip in 
a speech in which he accidentally introduces his daughter as his wife. This 
error is deliberately introduced by Scott and seems to bear directly on the 
famous Oedipus situation in the novel. 


97. Green, David Bonnell. "Oscar Wilde and Gabriel Sarrazin: A New 
Wilde Letter,” pp. 137-138. In a letter to Sarrazin apparently written in 
1885 or 1886 [here quoted] Wilde gives further indication of his close 
ties with France, his graciousness, and his charm. 


98. Hirtle, W. H. “The Science of Language and Gustave Guillaume," 
pp. 139-144. A number of Guillaume’s essays on the psycho-mechanics of 
language have recently been reprinted under the title of Langage et Science 
de Langage. From them we may see what an important contribution 
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Guillaume made to the study of linguistics insofar as he was able to 
investigate the spatio-temporal reality of language, and the way language 
develops even as it is being spoken. Because language develops directly 
from thought, we can learn a great deal about it 1f we chart its progress 
from intellectual abstraction to its "physicalization" in words. 


99. Honoré, Jean. “Charles Gildon et la Grammaire de Brightland,” pp. 
145-165. During the 18th century there were many grammars published 
for use in schools. A Grammar of the English Tongue by an anonymous 
author and published by Brightland, one of the most popular, demonstrates 
how the proper usage of English came to be regarded as a matter of 
national pride. Gildon was probably mainly responsible for the gram- 
mar's composition; it is also probable that he was the author of several 
tracts and letters in the press which affirmed the superiority of Bright- 
land's Grammar over that of its rivals. (In French) 


100. Voisine, Jacques. “A Propos de Jack Juggler (1)," p. 166. The 
sources of this anonymous farce are most obviously Plautus’s Amphytrion 
and a Latin narrative poem entitled the Geta by Vital de Blois, translated 
into French by Eustache Deschamps at the end of the 14th century, and 
adapted by an anonymous Italian under the title of De Geta e Birria at 
approximately the same time. Another adaptation by Lodovico Dolce, 
I] Marito, appeared in 1545. The author of Jack Juggler seems to owe 
something to Vital, though he has adapted his material admirably to suit 
his English context. (In French) 


101. Marienstras, R. “A Propos de Jack Juggler (2)," pp. 167-168. It 
is quite probable that the author of Jack Juggler knew Vital de Blois's 
Geta, as Gower alludes to the poem in his Confessio Amantis. What is 
important, however, is not the ba that such a relationship may exist, but 
that Jack Juggler is a light and readable play written during a time of 
oppressive morality. (In French) 

—John M. Munro 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXIV:2, Winter 
1965. 


102. Hofstadter, Albert. “The Tragicomic: Concern in Depth,” pp. 295- 
302. Tragicomedy is not mere juxtaposition of the tragic and the comic, 
but an “intimate union of two opposed forms of concern, grave and light, 
in a single whole of concern”; however, in this union there is duality and 
dissonance. It is therefore a more congenial vehicle for the modern 
temper (Ze., Luigi Pirandello, Samuel Beckett, Eugene Ionesco} than is 
tragedy or comedy. 


103. Jackson, Wallace. “Affective Values.in Later Eighteenth-Century 
Aesthetics," pp. 309-314. Critical theory in the second half of the 18th 
centuty presents a very ambiguous attitude toward the limited and im- 
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mediate effects licensed by the Longinian sublime; there is "an acute 
awareness of the need to integrate the functionally affective with the 
formally structural qualities of art" in such a critic as Archibald Alison. 


, XXIV:3, Spring 1966. 


104. Levi, Albert William. “Literary Truth,” pp. 373-382. Literature 
cannot claim propositional truth. “The language of the imagination 
contains meanings which appear both in literature and metaphysics, and 
with which science can have nothing to do, such as appearance and reality, 
the problem of illusion, destiny and human purpose, fortune and fate, 
drama and the dramatic event, tragedy and peace.” The emotivity of 
literary language is a consequence of its function as a vehicle "for the 
expression of purposiveness and drama.” 


105. Huntley, John F. “The Ecology and Anatomy of Criticism: Milton’s 
Sonnet 19 and the Bee Simile in Paradise Lost, I. 768-76," pp. 383-391. 
The serious reader of literature must be an ecologist, identifying events in 
the cultural milieu as poetic subjects; an anatomist, discovering how the 
words relate to each other inside the poem; and a tasteful dilettante, 
reacting personally to establish the value of a poem for himself. The 
application of this formula for analysis brings into question an earlier 
interpretation of Milton’s bee simile [see John Steadman, “The Bee 
Simile in Homer and Milton,” Notes and Queries, n.s., iii, 1956, 101- 
102}. | 


106. Day, Douglas. "The Background of the New Criticism," pp. 429- 
440. The New Criticism took form in reaction to two schools of criticism 
current in the first decade of the century—the impressionist, led by 
James Huneker and Joel Spingarn, and the humanistic, led by William C. 
Crownell, Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. The new poet-critics, 
Pound, Eliot, and Richards, turned from these to European critics, most 
importantly, Rémy de Gourmont and T. E. Hulme, but failed to recognize 
that their new mentors were not so different from the old. Their theories 
are classical in the control of imagination by the senses and in paying 
closer attention to form and structure. 


, A XIV:4, Summer 1966. 


107. Peltz, Richard. "Ontology and the Work of Art," pp. 487-499. 
"Ihe metaphysical connotations of the term ontological play a considerable 
role in the philosophical bases underlying discussions in modern literary 
criticism,” affecting both interpretation and evaluation of the work of 
art. Analysis of the philosophic bases underlying the discussions of 
disagreeing critics can be used to mitigate oppositions. 


108. Feibleman, James K. “The Truth-Value of Art," pp. 501-508. 
"From the point of view of its.truth-value, art provides the kind of 
immediate judgment which is made available otherwise only through the 
selective action of time." 
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109. Spanos, William V. “The Paradox of Anguish: Some Notes on 
Tragedy,” pp. 525-532. Tragic art rises from man’s anguish at the con- 
frontation with death. The discovery of order in apparent chaos is the 
source of the cathartic experience. 


110. Schipper, Edith Watson. “The Wisdom of Tragedy,” pp. 533-537. 
“The aim of tragedy . . . is to show the attainment of wisdom by the 
tragic character(s) response to their sufferings.” 


111. Hyman, Lawrence W. "Moral Values and the Literary Experience," 
pp. 538-547. The reader must be able to relate the unique experience 
of a poem to the conventional recognizable experience which he brings 
to the poem. The poet finds that his own ideas and beliefs are altered in 
the process of creating, so that “what emerges from the work 15 not so 
much a doctrine or a belief. as a conflict, a polarity, or . . . a tension." 
Short interpretations of The Scarlet Letter, Herbert's "The Flower," 
Hardys "A Drizzling Easter Morning,” and Anna Karenina illustrate 
the ambivalence of moral attitude underlying these works, and account 
for the readers complicated response. 


112. Goldstein, Harvey D. “Mimesis and Catharsis Reexamined," pp. 
567-577. The mimetic doctrine differentiates art from nature, saying that 
"art and art alone in its production or creation imitates the way that 
nature produces or creates." Catharsis is not a response of pity and terror, 
but an "ordering of pitiable and terrible material to serve the end or form 
of the poem." 


, XXV:1, Fall 1966. 


113. Kallich, Martin. "Samuel Johnson's Principles of Criticism and 
Imlac’s “Dissertation upon Poetry, " pp. 71-82. “A close reading of 
{the tenth chapter of Rasselas} demonstrates how neatly and systematically 
it summarizes Johnson's critical theory, blending Platonic (mimesis and 
ideas) into Aristotelian (nature, pity, and terror) notions and producing 
a succinct restatement of the traditional theory of literature in the 
eighteenth century." 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXIV:4, 
October 1965. 


114, Clark, George. “The Traveler Recognizes his Goal: A Theme in 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” pp. 645-659. The theme of the traveler recognizing 
his goal appears 12 times in surviving Anglo-Saxon poetry—in Andreas, 
Beowulf, Genesis, Judith, and Solomon and Saturn. An examination of 
these instances in terms of narrative content, conventional expression, and 
syntactical pattern shows analogies between the poets’ handling of 
formula and of larger thematic elements. 
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115. Hoffman, Richard L. "Gaürzme astab: Beowulf 1118b," pp. 660- 
667. This difficult half-line should be read, "The (spirit of the) warrior 
rose into the air (7.¢., his soul ascended to Heaven).” 


116. Pennel, Charles A. "The Authenticity of the George a Greene Title- 
Page Inscriptions," pp. 668-676. The inscriptions of the title page of the 
Folger 00 Library copy of the 1599 quarto of George a Greene 
are probably zo; forgeries by John Payne Collier, but well-intentioned 
reportage by him. Scholars tend to be overly suspicious of anything 
connected with Collier; in this case, the question of Robert Greene's 
authorship needs reevaluation. 


117. Kennedy, Edward D. "James I and Chapman’s Byron Plays," pp. 
677-690. The political doctrines presented in The Conspiracie and 
Tragedie of. Charles, Duke of Byron (1608) represent the King’s basic 


beliefs concerning the responsibility of ruler to his people and vice versa. — — 


Those of Chapman’s audience who were associated with the court and 
familiar with James’s writings would certainly have recognized their 
derivation. 


118. Boulger, James D. “Imagination and Speculation in Coleridge’s 
Conversation Poems," pp. 691-711. “The Aeolian Harp," “This Lime- 
Tree Bower My Prison,” and “Frost at Midnight” have proved somewhat 
intractable to interpretation based on Coleridge’s organic theory of 
imagination. The "obstacle to the unifying imagination . . . is the under- ` 
lying power of speculative reason, very strong in Coleridge the poet- 
philosopher.” Ostensibly a collection of topical and personal ‘references, 
the Conversation Poems are essentially about the maker and the making 
of poetry. In these early poems Coleridge is able to retain his faith in the 
power of imagination to reconcile and integrate contradictories. 


, LXV:1, January 1966. 


119. Fowler, Roger. “Some Stylistic Features of the Sermo Lupi," pp. 
1-18. Analysis of Old English style "should take into account the whole 
of grammar, or phonology (not only rhythm), or lexis." i 


120. Phillips, Norma. “Observations on the Derivative Method, of 
Skelton’s Realism,” pp. 19-35. In The Bowge of Court, Magnificence, and 
The Tunning of Elinor Rumming, Skelton "relied in precise, deliberate, 
and extensive ways on the poems of his two great English predecessors, 
Chaucer and Langland." The borrowing was direct, concrete, and specific, 
especially in realistic representation of character and. action, but there are 
also structural and ideological borrowings. - l 


121. Smith, John Hazel. “Roger Ascham's Troubled. Years,” pp. 36- : 
46. „An analysis of the interrelationship of various letters and certain 
external evidence establishes some dates for events in Ascham’s life in 
the period 1540-44. 
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122. Hnatko, Eugene. “Tristram Sbandys Wit,” pp. 47-64. The basic 
principles of Sterne’s wit are: (1) a deliberate confounding of a con- 
ventional means of representing a mode of reality with the reality itself— 

' as in his handling of time; (2) an extensive use of what would have been 
to neoclassic critics heterogeneous terms engaged in similitude—by means 

- of extension of a metaphor into further points of correspondence and the 
repetition of domindnt metaphors; (3) a peculiar irony growing out of an 

` adopted "blind spot”; and (4) a displacement of emphasis on some aspect 
of discourse. 


123. Raben, Joseph. “Shelley's ‘Invocation to Misery’: An Expanded 
Text," pp. 65-74. Mary Shelley withheld from publication in the Post- 
bumous Poems two drafts of the "Invocation," then later published sev- 
eral stanzas as fragments. With present evidence, a sequence of com- 
position and accurate dating can be established. 


, LXV:2, April 1966. 


124, Rackin, Phyllis. “Recent Misreadings of ‘Break, Break, Break’ 

. and Their Implications for Poetic Theory,” pp. 217-228. Contextualist 
readings of "Break, Break, Break" continually reject the poem but on 
widely differing grounds. New critics have replaced the criteria of 
“lovely sounds and romantic imagery" with the demand for paradox and 
striking metaphor; but the commitment to organicism must allow that 
poems can work in other ways, as demonstrated by a sympathetic reading 
of Tennyson's poem. 


. 125. Shugrue, Michael. “The Urry Chaucer (1721) and the London 
Uprising of 1384: A Phase in Chaucerian Biography," pp. 229-237. 
Because of their own vital concern for religion and politics, a small circle 
of Oxford men—Thomas Hearne, John Urry, Francis Atterbury, Timothy 

. and William Thomas, and John Dart—"examined Chaucer’s involvement 
in the London uprising of 1384 with particular interest and concern." 
They extracted evidence from the Testament of Love (attributed to 
Chaucer but writen by 'Thomas Usk) for "an episode of "political 
opposition and intrigue and eventual government retaliation" which 

_ parallelled their own political difficulties. 


126. Benson, Donald R. "Who ‘Bred’ Religio Laici?" pp. 238-251. In 
light of the impregnable Anglican orthodoxy of Religio Laici, it is 
pn that Dryden should have claimed to have been greatly influenced 

y The Critical History of the Old Testament, written by the French 
Roman Catholic Father Richard Simon, which was absolutely hostile to 
Protestantism. “In. 1682, at least, his understanding of the Critical 
‘History was based more on its reputation than on its contents.” The 
thought of Religio Laici is therefore more in debt to Protestant anti-deist 

- apologists like Edward Stillingfleet and Richard Baxter. 
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127. Chambers, A. B. "The Fly in Donne’s ‘Canonization,’ pp. 252- 
259. 'The fly functions in three ways: (1) as the first, most insignificant, 
object in the catalog of "fantastic comparisons"; (2) as a creation of 
natural science, closely corresponding to "the hermaphroditic and resur- 
rectable nature of Donne's love"; (3) as an image of audacious paradox, 
serving "to define the tone and technique and meaning of the poem at 
large." 


128. Rothstein, Eric. "Structure as Meaning in The Jew of Malta," pp. 
260-273. The Jew of Malia proceeds "by exploiting thematic parodies of 
an initially stated set of ideas,” It is skillfully constructed and effective 
"jn placing before us the image of a morally crippled world, a complex 
emblem of un-Christian action.” 


129. Wentersdorf, Karl P. “Chaucer and the Lost Tale of Wade,” pp. 
274-286. The Tale of Wade alluded to by Chaucer—in the “Merchant's 
Tale” and in Troilus and Criseyde—probably included the abduction of 
Hilde in Kadrun. 


130. Bercovitch, Sacvan. “Clerical Satire in þe Vox and pe Wolf,” pp. 
287-294. Disguised in the practical joke is a "serious clerical satire, a 
protest directed against those priests who indulged, like the fox, in 
gluttony and lechery, and who, at the duped layman's expense, perverted 
their holy office to their own profane ends." 


131. Rosier, James L. "Lexicographical Genealogy in Old English," 
pp. 295-302. Modern Old English lexicography has not yet made con- 
structuve use of 16th- and 17th-century manuscript dictionaries, such as 
those by John Joscelyn, Simonds d'Ewes, and Nowell. 


, LXV:3, July 1966. 


132. Wasserman, Earl R. "The Limits of Allusion in The Rape of the 
Lock,” pp. 425-444. Pope's poems so reflect his scriptural and classical 
learning that they require a reader to be equally aware of "the whole 
classical-scriptural world, a Christian Greco-Roman scrutinizing eighteenth- 
century English culture." The reader is actively invited by the poet's 
allusions "to exercise, within poetic reason, his own invention by con- 
templating the relevances of the entire allusive context and its received 
interpretation." 


133. Novak, Maximilian E. "Crime and Punishment in Defoe’s 
Roxana,” pp. 445-465. Roxana is a novel of moral decay and “represents 
Defoe's furthest advance in the form of the novel from four vantages: 
(1) the treatment of narrative point of view; (2) the moral complexity 
of crime and sin in relation to the interplay of natural, divine, and 
positive law; (3) the effort to investigate the individual conscience and 
passions; and (4) the focusing of all the moral and social implications of 
Roxana's career on a single action." 
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134. Grennen, Joseph E. “Saint Cecilia’s ‘Chemical Wedding: The 
Unity of the Canterbury Tales, Fragment VIII,” pp. 466-481. The "Second 
Nun's Tale" and the "Canon's Yeoman's Tale" are linked in "Chaucer's 
vision of alchemy as essentially a perversion of orthodox religious ideals 
such as zeal and perseverance, and as a profane parody of the divine work 
of Creation and an unwittingly sacrilegious distortion of the central 
mystery of the Christian faith." 


135. McGatch, Milton. “Ms Boulogne-sur-Mer 63 and Ælfrics First 
Series of Catholic Homilies,” pp. 482-490. Ælfrics Boulogne Ms is 
` comparable to the commonplace book made by Wulfstan of York; the 
Latin excerpt from Julian of 'Toledo was probably made before 987, when 
Ælfric was still quite young. His use of Latin sources in his homiletic 
writing is in accord with his program of communicating in the vernacular 


as much Christian Gospel as was profitable for those who had little Latin. 


136. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1965," 
pp. 516-520. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


JUBILEE, XII:7, November 1964. 


137. Merton, Thomas. “Flannery O’Connor,” pp. 49-53. The key to 
O'Connor's books is respect, the attempt to maintain it, through irony and 
steadiness, when it had become contempt. Her two kinds of "very 
advanced primitives"—the urban, exhausted, and disillusioned "still driv- 
ing"; and the rural, "furious, slow, cunning, inexhaustible"— fal] victim 
to each other. She respected all of them, even in contempt and absurdity, 
recording like Sophocles "the slow, sweet, ridiculous verbalizing of South- 
ern furies, working their way through a charming hell." 


, XIII:6, October 1965. 


138. Levine, Paul. “Flannery O'Connor's Genius,” pp. 52-53. O'Con- 
nors vision, drawing upon a regional cultural position and a universal 
moral position, "was deep rather than wide," enriching a few themes 
and situations, yet she "was one of our most brilliantly original young 
writers." 


, XIII:8, December 1965. 


139. Hazo, Samuel. "A Poet's Journey: An American in the Land of 
His Ancestors," pp. 44-49. Bringing American poetry to the Middle East 
was essentially one of bringing immigrant poetry of various ethnic groups 
"to the lands of my blood." Greece, "the land of my mind,” is seen 
primarily in terms of two poets: Vassilikos, the present generation, call- 
ing Frost "the great innocent of our time," with no awareness of today's 
key problem, conflict; and Nobel winner Seferis, the previous generation, 
for years little known outside Greece, reminding us that American poets 
use a language known everywhere. i 
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, XIII:9, January 1966. 


| 140. Levine, Paul. “A Conservative Christian Anarchist 19th-Century 
| Hipster,” pp. 48-49. Henry Adams, living between a dying world of 
rank and privilege and a proletarian one being born, was a conservative 
in his belief in an ideal order, a Christian by intellectual tradition, and 
an anarchist in perceiving "the norm of chaos." Alienated, he could 
analyze the multiplicity of the world, yet had to find a scapegoat for 
what he did not like in it and hence his deep anti-Semitism. 


, XII1:10, February 1966. 


141. Levi, Peter. "Ezra Pound Assessed,” pp. 56-57. A Lume Spento, 
although early work, manifests to a surprising degree the characteristic 
poetic language and typical interests of the later "modern" Pound. 


| XIII:11, March 1966. 


142. "Thomas Merton Today," pp. 28-33. [A series of PROCEDE 
including the cover, shows how Merton typically spends his days.] 


143. Dubuque, Remi G. "Dylan Thomas," pp. 53-55. Comparatively, 
Constantine Fitzgibbon's life is the fullest yet, but slanted somewhat 
favorably toward Caitlin Thomas and toward 'Thomas's sexual and 
drinking behavior. John M. Brinnin’s life is the most exciting one. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


LINGUA, VII:2, March 1958. 


144. Ellis, J. "General Linguistics and Comparative Philology” (rev.- 
art., W. S. Allen, "Relationship in Comparative Linguistics,” Transactions 
of the Philological Society, 1953, pp. 52-108), pp. 134-174. Allen’s 
article represents the extreme cleavage which has developed in the last 
half-century between general linguistics and comparative philology, with 
consequent criticisms of the latter for attempting to establish the genetic 
relation of languages, to derive forms from one another, and to construct 
hypothetical forms. ‘Comparative philology,” that is, genetic compara- 
tive linguistics and comparative descriptive linguistics (synchronic com- 
parative linguistics), are necessary to each other; both are of value to 
general linguistics as a whole and are a part of general linguistics. 


, IX:1, March 1960. 


145. Sorenson, Holger Steen. “The Phoneme and the Phoneme Variant,” 
pp. 68-88. Attempts to define the phoneme have failed because phone- 
maticians in their definitions have not kept a sharp separation between 
the phoneme and the phoneme variant (allophone). The distinction may 
be seen in the fact that a phoneme is a sign, which means that it consists 
of a designator (a "signifiant" in the Saussurean sense) and a designatum 
(a "signifie" in the Saussurean sense). The entities referred to by means 
of these phoneme/signs are the denotata of signs. Since the class is 
identical with the sign, the phoneme is both a sign and a class. The 
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phoneme variants are both denotata of the sign (the phoneme) and 
members of the class (also the phoneme). 
—R. Vance Ramsey 


MEANJIN, XXIV:3, September 1965. 


146. Day, A. Grove. “R. D. FitzGerald and Fiji,” pp. 277-286. Fitz- 
Gerald’s five-year (1931-36) sojourn in Fiji as a surveyor “has had a 
strong effect upon [his] choice of subjects and upon his poetic style.” 
Apparently exposure to the chanting of Oceanic people "had a marked 
effect on his later verse.” His great “epic” poem “Between Two Tides,” 
his best-known poem “Essay on Memory,” and his fine but solitary short 
story “His Blameless Youth” have their origins in his experiences in Fiji. 


147. Cowan, Peter. “Seaforth Mackenzies Novels,” pp. 298-307. Two 
features of Mackenzie’s work are evident from the start in his first novel, 
The Young Desire It (1937)—“his facility with words" and “his refusal | 
to be satisfied with simpler levels of experience.” Chosen People (1938) — 
reveals a deepening of characterization. In Dead Men Rising (1951) “one 
feels immediately a new sense of power, of control.” The Refuge (1954) 
“contains some of the best prose of any Australian writer.” It also “holds 
an emotional conviction rare in literature.” These novels show Mac- 
kenzie to be “one of the most clearly individual and mature writers 
Australia has produced.” 


148. Stirling, Monica. “Dymphna Cusack: A Profile" pp. 317-325. 
Probably the most widely read of Australian writers, Cusack published her 
first novel, Jungfrau, in 1936. This was the first Australian novel to use 
the theme of "the liberated young woman.” During the 30's and 40's 
she wrote children’s books and several plays, including Shoulder the 
Sky, a war drama. Come In Spinner (1951) received international pub- 
lication. Say No to Death (1951) has had international critical acclaim, 
including Russian. Other novels, plays, and travel books have followed, 
her latest novel being Black Lightning (1964). One of her greatest literary 
qualities ts "her ability to control and therefore effectively convey her 
sense of personal involvement in contemporary history.” 


149. Levy, Esther. "Yours as Ever... N. P." pp. 329-333. Nettie 
Palmer's "generous, gay and valiant letters," stored in other people's 
desks and treasure boxes, should be collected and published, since “it was 
in her letters that Nettie Palmer unlocked her heart.” In them is to be 
found “her passion for justice and all the integrity of an artist in the 
written word.” [Includes a brief account of the authors correspondence 
with Mrs. Palmer.] 


, XXIV:4, December 1965. 


150. Sutherland, Bruce. “Stella Miles Franklin’s American Years,” pp. 
439-454, In the years after her migration to America in 1906 Stella 
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Franklin was active in the National Women’s Trade Union League in 
Chicago, served as chief book reviewer for Life & Labor, and wrote 
numerous articles on labor problems in the U. S. Meanwhile, she wrote 
the novel Some Everyday Folk and Dawn (1909), an unpublished play, 
short stories, a "lost" novel titled Net of Circumstance (printed but 
apparently never marketed in 1915). In 1915 she also wrote On Dear- 
born Street, the only full-length work which used her American experience. 
Although not a good novel, it is “an honest and sincere attempt to 
reveal the confusion and uncertainty of a heart deeply troubled in a 
world gone mad.” 


151. Phillips, A. A. “Patrick White and the Algebraic Symbol,” pp. 
455-461. White’s novels exemplify a "dangerous" tendency in modern 
writinp—the use of the “Algebraic Symbol.” This kind of symbol, 
although useful in other arts, is "uncongenial" to the purposes of the 
novel It disrupts "the basic fictive structure" of the work and requires 
a cerebral process which disturbs "the kind of response which the fictive 
arts demand." 


152. Macartney, Keith. "Patrick White’s Four Plays,” pp. 528-533. 
White's plays "fail to provoke the complete desired response." The Ham 
Funeral, perhaps White’s most integrated play, is marred by forced 
comedy and unclear allegory. A Cheery Soul, which seems like drama- 
tized narrative, “lacks the condensation necessary in the theatre.” Night 
on Bald Mountain, while less complex than the others, suggests the work 
of "a novelist turned dramatist.” The Season at Sarsaparilla offers re- 
warding moments of strong and controlled dramatic work” but is weak- 
ened by stylization and ‘‘chorus-like comment." However, the plays are 
stimulating and their virtues undeniable in providing "moments of 
authentic Australian life in the theatre." 
—John Patton 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXIII:3, February 1966. 


153. Campbell, Jackson J. "Learned Rhetoric in Old English Poetry," 
pp. 189-201. Granted that many half-lines in OE poetry are formulaic, 
the question of the poet's originality is still relevant. The poet had to 
fill in the non-formulaic parts or arrange his formulas skillfully. Here 
the rhetorical education which was fairly widespread in the Middle Ages 
helped him. Examples showing “a conscious rhetorical artificer . . . at 
work” come from the “Kentish Psalm," "Phoenix," and “The Wanderer." 


154. Farrell, William. "The Mock-Heroic Form of Jonathan Wild,” pp. 
216-226. In order to convey successfully his mockery of Jonathan Wild 
and his counterparts in the respectable world, Fielding used the form and 
rhetoric of the traditional biography of the illustrious man rather than 
contemporary criminal lives. , NT 
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155. Schneider, Sister M. Lucy. "The Little White Attic and the East 
Room: Their Function in Mansfield Park,’ pp. 227-235. Continuous 
references to the little white attic and the east room at important points 
of the novel indicate Jane Austen’s concern with the development of plot, 
values, and the character of Fanny. 


156. Foster, John L. "Pound's Revisions of Cantos I-II,” pp. 236-245. 
By revising Cantos I-III in 1922 and 1923, Ezra Pound freed himself from 
Browning’s influence. The garrulity of the diction was condensed; the 
poem “was made to pon the form of the ideogram. The revised 
version also introduced the figure of Aphrodite and the controlling 
symbolism of the sea. 


, LXIII:4, May 1966. 


157. Anderson, J. J. "The Prologue of Patience,” pp. 283-287. The 
allusions to the poet's poverty in Patsence imply dire not spiritual, 
poverty. The poverty passage is not autobiographical; it has rather a 
homiletic function and serves to establish a connection between the poet 
and his audience. 


158. Miner, Earl. ‘The ‘Poetic Picture, Painted Poetry of The Last 
Instructions to a Painter,” pp. 288-294. The poem, probably by Andrew 
Marvell, gains its unity by continuous references to the painter conven- 
tions (especially the mimetic function of art) and by its firm alliance to 
the genre of satire on contemporary events. 


159. Goldberg, Homer. “The Interpolated Stories in Joseph Andrews 
or “The History of the World in General’ Satirically Revised,” pp. 295- 
310. Contrary to Cervantes’s Don Quixote which gave him the material 
for his interpolated stories, Fielding made these stories comic and 
“brought them into line with the satiric vision of the novel as a whole, 
making them vehicles for the further exposure of affectation.” Leonora’s 
history forms an ironic counterpoint to Fielding’s "own comic adaptation 
of the Greek romance formula in the story of Joseph and Fanny.” 


160. Datta, Kitty. "Marvell's Prose and Poetry: More Notes,” pp. 319- 
321. A discussion of Marvell’s "families of the Necessities’ and of the 
recurrent image of the nail and the axletree points to the close relation 
between his poetry and prose. 


161. Werkmeister, Lucyle. "Robert Burns and the London Daily Press," 
pp. 322-335. [This is a collection and description of “items relating to 
Burns as well as items attributed to him” in the London daily press during 
the years 1787-1797. } 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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MOREANA, No. 4, November 1964. 


162. Sylvester, Richard S. ‘Thomas More: New Buildings and Old,” 
pp. 5-17. More was able both to participate in events and to observe 
himself participating in them. This is evident in his bookishness—both 
his reading and his writing. 


163. Marc'hadour, Germain. ‘Additions et Corrections à L'Univers de 
Thomas More,” pp. 57-68. [A number of corrections and additions to 
Father Marc'hadour's history of More and his times are listed.] (Tn 
French) 


164, Marc'hadour, Germain. "Supplique de Dame Alice More au 
Chancelier Audley (1538?)," pp. 69-75. A petition has been discovered 
in the Public Records Office from Dame Alice More to Sir Thomas 
. Audley, Lord Chancellor of England, regarding the failure of one John 
Lane to meet his financial obligations to her. [The petition follows.] 
Audley's answer and a further reply by Dame Alice have also been 
recovered. (In French) 


165. Marchadour, Germain. "Une Dette de Shakespeare envers le Pére 
de Thomas More," pp. 77-87. Shakespeare's literary source for the false 
miracle of St. Albans (1 H. VI, Ii) is certainly More's Dialogue Con- 
cerning Herestes. Mutually shared puns (e.g., on "elder") also suggest 
that Shakespeare knew More's works. (In French) 


166. Mercanti, G. C. "More's Gay Genius" (rev.-art., Charles Speroni, 
Wit and Wisdom of tbe Italian Renaissance), pp. 104-107. More cer- 
tainly knew the tales of Poggio Bracciolini, but More's humor is never 
solely erotic; it is always guided by decorum. (In French) 


, No. 5, February 1965. 


167. Bietenholz, Peter G. "Erasmus' View of More," pp. 5-16. In his 
biographical sketch of More, Erasmus concentrates on More’s humanistic 
achievements and is less impressed with his theological and political 
activity. 


168. Derrett, J. Duncan M. "More's Utopia and Indians in Europe,” 
pp. 17-18. It is possible that the references to Indians in Utopia may have 
been inspired by the actual presence of Indians in Europe and not by 
literary sources. 


169. Estrada, Francisco López. . “Santo Tomás Moro en España y en la 
America Hispana," pp. 27-40. More holds an important place in Spanish 
culture. In the 16th century he was known as a chancellor and martyr. 
From the 17th century until recently he has been most widely acclaimed 
as the author of Utopia. Now he is revered as a man and saint. (In 
Spanish; resumé in French) 
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170. Marc’hadour, Germain. ‘Additions et Corrections 4 L’Univers de 
Thomas More," pp. 41-52. [A number of corrections and additions to 
Father Marc'hadour's history of More and his times are listed.] (In 
French) 


171. Marc'hadour, Germain. “A Godly Meditation,” pp. 53-70. The 
prayer inscribed in the upper and lower margins of the Book of Hours 
which More had with him in prison is certainly in More’s own hand and 
was probably intended by him to be made public. There is no evidence to 
suggest the exact date of composition. (Illustrated) | 


; No. 6, May 1965. 


172. Daniel-Rops. "Thomas More, Planiste de P ‘Utopie, " pp. 5-8. Of 
all the Utopian writers of the Renaissance, More is the most relevant to 
today's world. The problems of Utopia, materialism, and impersonality 
are ours. (In French) 


173. Cooper, Sister M. Scholastica. "More and the Letter to Martin 
Dorp,” pp. 37-44. Referring to Dorp’s provincial rhetorical background, 
More suggests that Dorp was hardly a skilled enough theologian to take 
Erasmus to task. | 

—Paul C. Doherty 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XV]:3, March 1966. 


174. McNeir, Waldo F. “Trial by Combat in Elizabethan Literature.” 
pp. 101-112. Trial by combat in Elizabethan literature usually conforms 
to the precepts given by Thomas of Woodstock in his "Ordenaunce." The 
prominent literary examples occur in Sidney's Arcadia, Spenser's The 
Faerie Queene, and in Shakespeare's 2 H. VI, R. II and Lear. Sidney and 
Shakespeare in 2 H. VI parody the combat; Spenser romanticizes it. In 
R. II the stress is on the ceremony of medieval chivalry, in Lear on the 
remote atmosphere to which the trial contributes. 


175. Wöhler, Günter. "Ein Beitrag zur Klärung der Wortbedeutung des 

englischen Farbadjektivs pink,” pp. 128-132. In common usage the 

meaning of pink ranges from brown to violet. In literary usage pink 

denotes various shades of red, as can be seen by examining Katherine 

Mansfield's "Her First Ball" and William Golding's Lord of the Flies. 

(In German) | 
, [XV 4, April 1966. 


176. Hónnighausen, Lothar. ““Wordsworth’s ‘She was a Phantom of 
Delight, " pp. 153-159. Wordsworth’s poem, though certainly not one 
of his greatest, is a fine demonstration of the poet's mastery of technique. 
Apart from some rather dry and abstract lines a mixed attitude of con- 
templation and irony dominates the tone of the poem and accounts fot 
its relative success. (In German) 
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177. Ludwig, Heinz. "Ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis von Thomas Wolfes 


Death the Proud Brother,’ " PE 173-182. Death, as described by Wolfe. 


in his story "Death the Proud Brother," gives safety, freedom, and rest. 
Most important, death carries man out of a world of indifference. Wolfe 
sings a hymn on death, solitude, and sleep, providing thus the answer to 
315 own questions in Look Homeward, Angel. (in German) 


, [XV ]:5, May 1966. 


178. Spevack, Marvin. "Hamlet and Imagery: The Mind's Eye,” pp. 
203-213. Hamlet's use of animal imagery signalizes his distorted vision of 
reality. His insistence on "infected E of a foul, cowardly, sexually 
indulgent, and sometimes unregenerate variety' makes him a critical 
caricaturist who passes sentence on the morals of the Danish Court with 
passionate N "Hamlet creates his world . . . [which] is what 
we ask of him, of his cohorts in drama, of imagery, and of art itself." 


179. Wandruszka, Mario. "Das Paradox des Artikels,” pp. 212-220. 
A comparative study of the usage of the definite and indefinite article in 
seven languages (Latin, German, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese) shows that the English usage which drops the article most 


frequently comes closest to the Latin usage. In this respect, English, - 


usually the most modern language, sticks to medieval conventions. (In 
German) 


180. Fuchs, Konrad. “J. B. Priestley,” pP. 221-226. In Priestley's novels 
and plays good always triumphs over evil in the end. (In German) 


181. Ebert, Johannes. "Liberty! Freedom! (/z#liuy Caesar 111,1 ) . Ver- 
such einer schulischen Interpretation,” pp. 234-237. The use of liberty 
and freedom by Cinna, Cassius, and Brutus in different contexts and with 
different meanings points to the tragic nucleus of the play. (In German) 


, [XV | :6 June 1966. 


182. Wyler, Siegfried. "English as a Social Classifier,” pp. 262-279. 
The English language possesses a strong faculty of social classifying. A 
speaker’s social group is usually defined by the education he has received. 
Language can be divided into "educated" and "non-educated" speech; 
both kinds comprise several "types," "styles," and "off-shoots" (slang). 


183. Combecher, Hans. "Zu einem Gedicht von Langston Hughes," pp. 
284-287. The syntax of Hughes's “Minstrel Man” echoes the structure 
of the blues. The poem cómbines a simple diction with a complicated 
rhythm. It does not, however, contain the slightly ironic distance which 
is usually found in blues texts. (In German) 
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, [XV 1:7, July 1966. 


184. Kruse, Horst. "Die literaturkritischen Elemente in Mark Twain: 
' Life on the Mississippi: Ihre Kriterien und ihre Funktion (1)," pp. 297- 
309. Mark Twain's literary criticism, culled from Life on the Mississippi, 
is based on the concept of "truth" which covers the reliability of facts and 
the representation of spiritual reality. A writer should be unprejudiced, 
his selection of material and diction unbiassed by tradition. Consequently, 
good literature should be related to contemporary events, revealing thereby 
the social responsibility of the author. (To be continued. In German) 


185. Goetsch, Paul. "Bemerkungen zur Urfassung von Wildes The 
Picture of Dorian Gray,” pp. 324-332. A recent edition of the first 
version of Wilde’s novel (by Wolfgang Edener, Niirnberg, 1964) allows 
some conclusions abouts its deeper implications. Quite contrary to the 
optimism with which he is often charged, Wilde depicts the estrange- 
ment of the ideal and reality, art and life, beauty and morality, and, 
ultimately, body and soul. It seems that Wilde grasped these implica: 
tions only after the completion of the first version. (In German) 


, [XV]:8, August 1966. 


| 186. Kruse, Horst. "Die literaturkritischen Urteile in Mark Twains Life 
on the Mississippi: Ihre Kriterien und ihre Funktion (11) ,” pp. 355-363. 
Mark Twain’s belief in the power of literature explains the function of 
his literary criticism in Life on the Mississippi: "literary criticism com- 
ments upon and justifies the intent and procedure of the author and 
serves at the same time, by emphasizing the social function of literature, 
the interests of social criticism.” The concept pervades the whole book, 
giving it more coherence than is usually noted. (Concluded. In German) 


“187. Fabritius, Rudolph. “Komik und Humor in William Saroyans 
Erzählung “The Pomegranate Trees,” pp. 372-377. Uncle Melik in 
Saroyan’s story has many features in common with Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote, among them a certain simple-mindedness and too much imagina- 
tion and idealism. Still, Uncle Melik is no object for satire; he is a 
lovable, deeply human character. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIII:6, June 1966. | 


188. Dixon, P., and R. V. Johnson. "Anthony Hammond, Minor 
Augustan,” pp. 203-208. Two sources previously largely neglected, 4 
British Museum Ms (Add. No. 22584) and the printed Solitudinis Munu 
(1721) reveal something of Hammond’s diplomatic, literary, and philo 
sophical activities and judgments. These two works show Hammon 
(1668-1738) as well-bred, widely read, complacently opinionated, an 
‘satisfied with his age. 2M 
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works, Chaucer's "Tale of Melibee" and Thomas Castelford’s Chronicle, 
couple the words past and gone as an emphatic phrase. 


190. Sambrook, A. J. "Additions to O.E.D.," p. 209. Ten words or 
word-compounds not in OED (at least in senses shown here) are listed: 
bibliopolitical, cave, expiate, freundina, theowin, jangle, love-sop, pam- 
baick, roxana, sweepy. i 


the Dutch East India Traders,” pp. 209-212. Various accounts going back 
to 1637 contain the story that the Dutch, to continue in Japanese favor 
and thus to trade with Japan when all other Western nations were shut 
out, replied to a Japanese query that they were not Christians but Dutch- 
men. It appeared in John Tavernier’s Collection of Several Relations 
(1680), which Swift could have seen. The appearance of the tale in 
Tavernier and in Gwlliver’s Travels suggests how widespread was the 
belief about the Dutch East India Company in Japan. 


p. 212. Lines 57-58 of "Spring" echo not only Virgil’s Eclogues II, 
64-65, which Pope himself acknowledged, but also, more closely, Milton’s 
"In Adventum Veris," //. 129-130. i 


193. Aden, John M. “A Pope Alteration Explained,” pp. 212-213. 
Pope changed the first line of the couplet ending his “Horace, Sat. 4, 
Lib. I, Paraphras'd” when he reworked the two lines for his “Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot" because it contained the phrase Sober Sat’rist: he feared 
that the phrase would identify him as the anonymous author of Sober 
Advice from Horace, published a few days before. The second. line was 
altered to improve it metrically. 


194, Boddy, Margaret. "Tonson's ‘Loss of Rowe, " pp. 213-214. 
Bibliographical evidence showing the publication date of Lintot’s second 
edition of Lauderdale’s Virgil to have been early in August 1715, explains 
(through an accidental juxtaposition) an allusion in Pope's "Farewell to 
London” (1715). In bidding an ironic farewell to Jacob Tonson, Pope 
notes his own success in getting Nicholas Rowe to change publishers— 
leaving Tonson for Lintot. 


. 214. Pope's phrase (Essay on Man, Y, 210) goes back through Addison 
(Spectator 519), some of whose words Pope used, to Steele (Tatler 119) 
nd de Fontenelle’s Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds (English 
ranslation 1715). | 


196. Kline, Richard B. "Prior and Dennis," pp. 214-216. A letter of 
1713 from Dennis to Prior requesting a favor (which Prior granted) may 


189. Olszewska, E. S. " ‘Past and Gone, ” p. 209. Two Middle English ` 


191. Dussinger, John A. “ ‘Christian’ vs. ‘Hollander’: Swift's Satire on 


192. Maxwell, J.C. "Pope's ‘Spring’ and Milton's ‘In Adventum Veris, ” 


195. Kallich, Martin. "Pope's ‘Green Myriads in the Peopl'd Grass,’ " 


Bor 
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have begun the friendship between the two; Internal evidence shows that 
no previous direct contact existed between them. The favor (advising 
Dennis's brother in a commercial matter) may partly account for Dennis's 
kindly attitude toward Prior’s works. hk e 


197. Gilmore, Thomas B., Jr. “The Dating of The Satirists, A Satire," 
pp. 216-217. Internal and external evidence shows this work, an attack 
on Swift, Pope, and Fielding, to have been published not in 1710 (Brit. 
Mus. Gen. Cat. tentative dating) or 1738 (A. D. McKillop, Early Masters 
of English. Fiction), but December 1739. | i 


198, Ryley, Robert M. “Isaac D'Israeli and Warburton’s Plagiarism from 
Milton," p. 217. Attacking Warburton in 1840, D'Israeli called attention 
to a parallel between a passage in his antagonist’s Critical . . . Enquiry 
into . . . Prodigies and Miracles and the "puissant nation" passage in 
Areopagitica, saying that the plagiarism had been observed before; yet 
in 1814 he had ridiculed this very passage as a poor imitation of Milton. 
Obviously in 1814 he failed to recognize the passage for what it was. (Cf. 
John M. Steadman, “Areopagitica and A Critical. and Philosophical 
Enquiry," NGO for October 1959 [AES for February, 1960, Item 2907 |. ) 


199. Day, Robert A. "Richardson, Aaron Hill, and Johnson's Life of 
Savage," pp. 217-219. References in Hill's letters to Richardson, partic- 
ularly two of April 1745, to Johnson's Life of Savage "reflect Richard- 
son's kindness and perhaps over-fastidious delicacy" (hinting that Hill 
would not enjoy the work, presumably because of an extremely mild 
adverse comment upon Hill in it combined with memory of Hill's quarrel 
with Savage over 20 years before) and show that he recognized early the 
merit of Johnson's piece. 


200. Wiles, R. M. "The Earliest Hampshire Newspaper," pp. 219-222. 
No. 640 (April 16, 1750) of the Portsmouth and Gasport Gazette and 
Salisbury Journal (in the Yale University Library) reveals the prior 
existence of a newspaper not listed in standard bibliographical sources— 
The Portsmouth and Gasport Gazette. ‘This paper, published in early 
. 1750, was apparently the first one printed in Hampshire; No. 640 con- 

tains 2 lengthy notice of what appears to have been a merger of that paper 
with the Salisbury Journal. William Horton probably printed the Gazette. 


201. Robertson, E. B. S. " ‘Bishop Clogher of Closter; " pp. 222-223. 
In his diary concerning the Danish expedition of 1761-1767 to Arabia, 
Friedrich von Haven, a member of the party, seems to have been confused 
in referring to "the English bishop Clogher of Clocester" whose memoirs 
he regretted not having seen. He appears to have been thinking of A 
Journal from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, by Robert Clayton, Bishop of 
Clogher, in Ireland, published in 1753. 


202. Tunnicliffe, Stephen. "An Unpublished Anecdote Concerning the 
Satirist "Peter Pindar, " pp. 223-224. An unpublished letter of 1780 
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from William Cookesley to William Gifford relates an anecdote suggested 
by Gifford’s confusion about London street cries during a visit there. 
| Cookesley wrote that John Wolcot ("Peter Pindar") one night heard what 
| he supposed to be a newspaper "extra" being cried and left several guests 
to dash across a muddy street (losing a slipper en route) to buy a copy. 
On finding that the crier was selling ox cheek, he became much angered 
and 00 


203. Maxwell, J. C. “The Ancient Mariner and The Squire’s Tale,” p. 
224. Coleridge’s reference to “the broad bright Sun” in line 174 of 
"The Ancient Mariner" more probably derives from //. 393-4 of Chaucer's 
| “The Squire's Tale" than from Thomas James's Strange and Dangerous 
Voyage, which is J. L. Lowes’s suggestion of provenance. 


, XIII:7, July 1966. 


204. Shapiro, I. A. “Donne, the Parvishes, and Munster’s Cosmo- 
grapbey," pp. 243-248. Knowing the history of the Parvishes—London 
merchants from whom Marlowe and Shakespeare might have drawn for 
"Barabas, Antonio, and Shylock—is "essential" for an understanding of the 
| Elizabethan economic and social structure. Donne knew Edward Parvish— 
| probably through Henry Wotton—and gave him a copy of Munster's 
| Cosmograpbey, perhaps from his own library, around 1597-1601, judging 
from his signature in it. Lines 21-23 of Donne’s Upon Coryate’s Crudities 
suggest Donne’s later depreciation of the work; //. 295-299 of The First 
Anniversary allude to a passage in it. Discovery of this gift extends 
unexpectedly our knowledge of Donne’s early acquaintances, 


205. Levy, Charles S. “An Unpublished Letter of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
pp. 248-251. A short letter of 1585 from Sidney “to Peter Beutterich, 
chief counselor to Count Palatine . . ." reveals Sidney’s “preoccupa- 
tion . . . with two major problems of English foreign policy . . . the 
Queen’s relations with Protestant patriots in the Low Countries, and her 
relations with . . . James VI of Scotland.” The letter suggests that the 
Queen will assist the Protestant Lowlanders, then in revolt against 
Catholic Spain. Its emphasis upon James’s Protestantism suggests the 
English concern over the Catholic treaty of Joinville and helps to ensure 
the inclusion of Scotland in a Protestant league with England and other 
countries in opposition to Joinville. 


206. Sanderson, James L. “A Ballad on the Britain Burse of West- 
minster,” pp. 251-253. An anonymous ballad in a miscellany at the 
Rosenbach Foundation Museum in Philadelphia celebrates the discom- 
fiture of London merchants when an exchange was begun in Westminster 
in 1608 to rival the Royal Exchange of London. The Venetian ambassa- 
dor described its opening in May 1609 and mentioned a visit there by the 
king, who called it Britain's Burse, [Text of the ballad is reproduced. | 
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207. Wood, James O. " 'Dexterious, " pp. 253-254. This word occurs 
in The Trimming of Thomas Nashe, Gentleman (1597), the pamphlet 
concluding the Harvey-Nashe quarrel; OED gives 1629 as the earliest 
recorded date for it. 


208. Bennett, J. A. W. "Donne, Elegy XVI, 31," p. 254. To fully 
understand John Donne’s remark, “Richly cloth’d Apes are call’d Apes," 
one must recognize its proverbial origin. Erasmus cites it “as a Greek 
proverb" in his Encomium Moriae, applied, as in Donne, to women, who 
are fools despite appearances to the contrary. 


209. Fletcher, Harris. “A Chaucer Allusion (Latin) 1619," p. 254. 
Chapter 9 of Richard Crakenthorp[e]’s Introductio im metaphysicam 
(1619) contains an unexpected allusion to Chaucer. 


210. Godshalk, W. L. " "Iranscendental]: Antedated, Redefined,” pp. 
254-255. Robert Sanderson used the word transcendental in his Fifth 
Sermon Ad Populum in 1624, published 1628; OED gives 1668 as the 
earliest date of recorded usage. Since Sanderson used the word in a 
theological rather than a logical sense, the statement of Bradbrook and 
Thomas (Criterion, XVIII, 240) that "the theological sense came much 
later" needs reexamination. 


211. Palmer, Paulina. “Thomas Carew: An Allusion to Venus and 
Adonis,” pp. 255-256. Close similarities between Shakespeare’s poem and 
one of Carew’s Songs (p. 105, R. Dunlap edition of 1957) suggest that 
Carew "consciously" reworked //. 232-248 of Venus, seeking to emphasize 
the paradox of the conceit therein. 


212. Stanwood, P. G. “Crashaw at Rome,” pp. 256-257. Crashaw’s 
“close connection” with the English recusants is suggested by his 
acquaintanceship with Edward Thimelby (c.f. N. W. Bawcutt, “A 
Seventeenth Century Allusion to Crashaw," NGO for June 1962 [AES 
for October 1962, Item 2046] ) . Crashaw may have met Thimelby at 
the English College at Rome, where Thimelby was a member 1636- 
1639; since Crashaw's name appears frequently in the College’s Pilgrim 
Book (a visitors’ register), he “undoubtedly” knew other English recu- 
sants at the College. The four “ejected Fellows of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
who converted to Rome” were there: Francis Blakiston, Christopher 
Bankes, and Richard Nichols in addition to Crashaw. 


213. Mortis, B. R. “Cleveland and Vaughan: Some Borrowings,” pp. 
257-258. In certain of his early poems, Henry Vaughan borrowed from 
Cleveland for phrasings and conceits; with Silex Scintillans he struck 
out on his own. 


214. Rudrum, A. W. "Some Errors in A. E. Waite’s Transcriptions of 
Thomas Vaughan’s Manuscript Notebook,” pp. 258-259. Waite faultily 
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transcribed a number of words and phrases from Vaughan’s Ms notebook 
in his 1919 edition of Vaugnan's Works. [The incorrect versions and 
their correct transcriptions are supplied. | 


215. Delany, Paul. “Edmund Spenser, the Younger,” p. 259. A Ms 
note in a copy of Epithalamion written by one Brian Bentley, the book's 
purchaser at second-hand in 1664, records his acquaintance with Spenser's 
grandson, also named Edmund, “a braue gentleman, & a retainer to the 
Lord Wentworth, Lieutenant of Ireland, about 1638.” Thus this note 
adds slightly to our skimpy knowledge of the younger Spenser. 


216. Kelley, Maurice. "Two Sources for Milton’s Hebrew,” pp. 259-260. 
For names of God in Hebrew, the pointing of a Hebrew word, "and the 
ascriptions of the name of God to angels and others,” Milton drew upon 
Johann Buxdorf the Elders Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum; for his 
discussion of usury, he relied upon Johannes Wollebius’s Compendium 
Theologiae Christianae. 


217. Slater, Judith. “The Early Career of Captain Robert Julian, `Secre- 
tary to the Muses,” pp. 260-262. Evidence exists to suggest that before 
he turned to scandalmongering in the late 1670’s, Robert Julian served 
for nine years as secretary to Sir Edward Spragge and was probably in the 
late 1660’s judge advocate of the Fleet. Aware of his aur elevated 
status, the wits, knowing of his prosecutions, pillorying, and imprison- 
ment for scandalous libels, dubbed him "Captain, Secretary to the Muses." 


218. MacGillivray, Royce. "Note on a Case of Seventeenth . Century 
Censorship,” pp. 262-263. Suppression of certain passages in Part II of 
John Rushworth's Historical Collections (1680), although desired by the 
government, seems not to have been made, even though Rushworth had 
agreed to it, according to a letter of Rushworth's in 1677. Perhaps Rush- 
worth felt the proceedings of the Long Parliament (the objectionable 
material) were needed to elucidate what had preceded; more probably, 


however, he simply took advantage of the Licensing Act's expiration in, 


1679 to print and annotate material the government could no longer 
suppress. 


219. Hall, Roland. "Improvements to the O.E.D. from Whichcote,” pp. 
263-264. Various antedatings and words not in OED or Supplement can 
be supplied from Benjamin Whichcote’s Select Sermons (1698). 


220. Archer, Stanley. "A Dryden Record," pp. 264-265. The John 
Dryden commissioned a second lieutenant in a Roman Catholic regiment 
supporting James II in 1688 commanded by Lord Stafford was probably 
the poet's second son, born in 1667. 
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221. Whitfield, Christopher. "Some of Shakespeare's Contemporarie: 
in the Middle Temple—IL" pp. 283-287. [Biographical and genealogica 
details are supplied concerning Edward Bushnell, William Savage, anc 
William Combes, all members of the Middle Temple, who knew 
Shakespeare. | 


222. Hapgood, Robert. "Ihe Judge in the Firie Tower: Another Vir 
gilian Passage in The Spanish Tragedy,” pp. 287-288. Similarities ol 
detail suggest that in The Spanish Tragedy, YILxiii6-13, Kyd had ir 
mind the account of Rhadamanthus’s dwelling in The Aeneid, VI, 548-574 


223. Purcell, H. D. “Whetstone’s English Myrror and Marlowe’s Jeu 
of Malta,” pp. 288-290. Attacks upon the Jews, specifically upon Dr. 
Lopez, Queen Elizabeth’s physician, in George Whetstone’s English 
Myrror (1586) suggest that that work influenced Marlowe in writing 
The Jew of Malta. 


224. Schäfer, Jürgen. " ‘Humour’ in the O.E.D.," pp. 290-292. ["Addi- 
tions, corrections and suggested improvements" are supplied for the OED 
for the word humour and its derivatives, drawn approximately from the 
period 1580-1600. | 


225. Levin, Richard. "Mistress Quickly’s Case," p. 293. The argument 
of Anthony Baker in the April issue of N & Q that the phrase "my case" 
in 2 H. IV, ILi, involves a bawdy double-entendre can be further sup- 
ported by citations from two other plays of the period. These are Mid- 
dleton's Tbe Family of Love, beginning of Act V, and Dekker and Mid- 
- dleton's The Roaring Girl, 111.1.202. The legend beneath the picture of 
Moll on the title page of the latter play (showing her in man's attire), 
using the same phrase may involve a double pun. 


226. Wood, James O. “ ‘Humming Water, " pp. 293-294. Studies in 
Shakespeare's imagery that show he tended to associate the word um with 
"images of sleep, death, riches, and music" suggest that humming water 
is actually what he wrote in Per. IILi.64. The image cluster involved in 
the situation giving rise to the phrase involves these four types of images. 


227. Howarth, R. G. “Webster’s ‘Guise,’ ” pp. 294-296. This vanished 
play, which “may be dated about 1615,” was a comedy; it may have had 
some connection with the visit to London in 1607 of the Duke of Guise, 
or the title may simply mean “ ‘custom, habit or fashion,’ as in Shake- 
speare” and have had no reference to the French nobility. 


228. Moonschein, Henry. “A Note on The White Devil, V.i.230," p. 
296. Webster is probably indebted for this line (Lovers die inward that 
their flames conceal") to Stephano Guazzo’s The Civile Conversation, 
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Vol. I, p. 18 (Tudor translation). We know that elswhere in this scene 
Webster borrowed extensively from Guazzo's book. 


229. Ure, Peter. “The Duchess of Malfi, Another Debt to Sir William 
Alexander," p. 296. Webster's known borrowings from The Alexandrean 
lragedy suggest that he is also indebted to it for The Duchess, V.iv.54, 
which compares men to tennis balls, batted about at the whim of the 
"stars." 


230. Gunby, D. C. "Further Borrowings by Webster?” pp. 296-297. 
Iwo passages in John Marston and William Barksted's The Insatiate 
Countess may be sources for two passages in The Duchess of Malfi: the 
Gordian knot image in Duchess, L.1.549-550, applied prefiguratively to 
marriage, may echo a passage in Countess, YI:1; Duchess, L1.403-404, deal- 
ing with departure into a "wilderness," may echo a passage from the same 
ict and scene of Countess cited. 


231. George, David. "Wleather-Wise's Almanac and the Date of Mid- 
dleton's No Wit No Help Like a Woman's," PP. 297-301. The character 
of Weather-Wise in this play, who continually refers to almanacs to 
guide his actions and decisions, used almanacs of 1611; this fact sug- 
gests strongly that Middleton wrote this play this year, consulting cur- 
rent almanacs for references within the play simply because they were 
readily available. 


232. Homan, Sidney R. “A Looking-Glass for London and England: 
The Source for Dekker’s If It Be Not a Good Play, the Devil Is in It,” 
PP. 301-302. Although “the Friar Rush legend was a clear source for one 
of the three plots" in Dekker's play, other details suggest that Dekker 
modeled it on A Looking Glass. These are "the triple-plot situation, the 
parallels between two of the three plots, and the overtones of the morality 
play which exist in both works." 


233. Dean, James S., Jr. “Borrowings from Robert Greene's Philomela 
in Robert Davenport's The City-Nigbt-Cap," pp. 302-303. Additional 
borrowings [shown bibliographically} by Davenport from Green support 
the study of this matter by John C. Jordan in MLN, XXXVI (1921), 
281-284. 


234. Palmer, Paulina. "Thomas Carew's Reference to The Shepherd’s 
Paradise,'.pp. 303-304. A reference in a verse letter of Carew's may 
have been to a masque fragment (cf. Erica Veevers, "A Masque Frag- 
ment by Aurelian Townshend,” N & 0 for September 1965 [AES for 
March 1966, Item 922]) or to Townshend’s poem, "On Hearing Her 
Majesty Sing." If we can not be sure about this, we can be sure that 
Carew's reference in that verse letter to "the Shepherds Paradise" is to a 
ວ. that name by Walter Montagu[e], not to Townshend’s Tempe 
Restored. 
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235. Donovan, Dennis G. "Two Corrections of O.E.D. Datings in Bur- 
ton's The Anatomy of Melancholy,” p. 304. The word enthusians, which 
OED traces to the first edition of The Anatomy (1621) actually does not 
appear in that work until the fourth edition (1632), being replaced pre- 
viously by enthusiasts. The word Dezsts, traced similarly to the first 
edition, actually appears in the third (1628). | 

—John S. Phillipson 


PARIS REVIEW, V:19, Summer 1958. 


236. Southern, Terry. "The Art of Fiction XXIL" pp. 61-77. [In this 
interview Henry Green defines the "non-representational" novel and dis- 
cusses symbolism, humor, the absurd, and his approach to writing (always 
beginning with a situation, not a character, in mind).] The writer must 
avoid politics. "The purpose of art 15 to produce something alive." 


, V:20, Autumn-Winter 1958-59. 


237. Aldrich, Nelson W., Jr. "The Art of Fiction XXIIL" pp. 34-55. 
[In this interview James Jones discusses his reasons for moving to Paris, 
the world of jazz, politics, sex in fiction, three projected novels (two of 
them "really major"), his writers colony, his work habits, dialogue and 
characters in his novels, his method of structuring novels, "hero-bums," 
writers who have influenced him, violence in his writing, his views on 
pacifism and bravery, games in his novels and in life, and why he wants 


to write: “a desire for self-exposure."'] 
—F. G. Stoddard 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXII:4, Fall 1965. 


238. Fiedler, Leslie A. "The New Mutants," pp. 505-525. The new 
world of the later 20th century as prophesied in the novels of, for in- 
stance, William Burroughs and Ken Kesey, and in the polemics of Wil- 
helm Reich and Marshal! McLuhan, is post-humanist, anti-rational, anti- 
creative. It is also post-male, and post-heroic, as the Western male 
attempts to abdicate his male sexual functions by such various means as 
non-violent or passive resistance and the drug cult. 


239. Sontag, Susan. “On Style,” pp. 543-562. Style is defined by a 
division into "style" and "stylization," the latter (related to "camp") 
being the subject of this essay: “a certain deviation from the most 
direct, useful, insensible mode of expression or being in the world." 


240. Bloom, Harold. "Frankenstein, or The New Prometheus," pp. 611- 
619. Frankenstein “vividly projects a version of the Romantic mythology 
of the self." Its pattern is the archetypal "quest of a solitary and ravaged 
consciousness first for consolation, then for revenge, and finally for a 
self-destruction that will be apocalyptic, that will bring down the creator 
with his creature." : 
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,XXXIII:1, Winter 1966. 


241. Fiedler, Leslie A. "An American Abroad," pp. 77-96. Americans 
abroad have always felt the need to invent the Old World in order to 
define the New World by contrast. The WASP myth of the Old World 
is controlled, on the one hand, by anti-Catholicism, and, on the other, 
by culture-religion. Mark Twain, though not of the WASP establishment, 
perpetuates in The Innocents Abroad the secular Puritan distrust of High 
Art and High Religion. His persona is a clown-Westerner who has 
learned "to hate cant, despise sentimentality, distrust, sophistication; and 
who has picked up . . . a new vocabulary—a native American diction— 
in which that hatred, despite and distrust can become a kind of humor 
acceptable to the New England Brahmins themselves.” 


, SXXII:2, Spring 1966. 


242. Bersani, Leo. “No Exit for Beckett,” pp. 261-268. Samuel 
Beckett’s miserliness of communication is unsublimated analism. He pur- 
posely undermines his inventiveness with mindless talk, fearful of creating 
a reality which would “reveal the self's frightening superficiality.” His 
fear of losing the self in its dramatic projections is a fear of losing the 


self in time. 
—-Barbara A. Paulson 


PERSONALIST, XLVII:3, Summer 1966. 


243. Birnbaum, Milton. “Aldous Huxley’s Conception of the Nature of 
Reality,” pp. 297-314. Reality for Huxley assumed many faces: he first 
found objective reality as measured by science as unsatisfactory as‘ the 
subjective reality explained by most Western philosophy. He believed that 
hereditary and environmental forces are influential but that an assertion of 


will can do much to combat this determinism. He then tried to embrace 


the reality offered by the mysticism of Buddhism but found selfhood, 
time, and space obstacles to the attainment of self-transcendence. His final 


belief that the divine reality is alone capable of bringing salvation was ` 


coupled with the euphoria of drugs so that he ended by embracing both |. 


science and religion; he thus ended embracing not reality but an escape 
from it. 


244. Theobald, D. W. “Philosophy and Imagination: An Eighteenth 


Century Example," pp. 315-327. Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy illum- 
inates that fringe area where philosophy and literature interact. His use 
of rhetoric touches upon the central difficulty of philosophy: that the 
meaning of ideas and symbols can only be discussed in terms of such 
ideas and symbols. Ideas for Sterne are phenomenological in that there 
emerges from the book a theory of human consciousness as a total aware- 
.ness of diversity in the world, an emotive apprehension of it. Rationalism 
for Sterne was a state of perpetual disappointment with experience, and 
‘he shows that the criticism of philosophy by the comic imagination is 
possible and effective. 
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245. Camp, Dennis. "Browning's Pompilia and the Truth," pp. 350-364. 
Pompilia in The Ring and the Book is about as human as Robert Brown- 
ing could have made her; she sees almost everything with the eyes of a 
mother who passionately loves her child and has real concern for his 
future. Hers is a central part of the truth of the whole poem, for the 
only way to arrive at the total reality of the historical event described is to 
consider every human perception of that event. “The poet demonstrates 
the nature of historical truth in general, and . . . presents his concept of 
the total reality of a single historical truth for future generations.” 


246. Knox, George. “A Backward Motion Toward the Source,” pp. 365- 
381. Robert Frost’s "Directive" presents the central theme of return, 
the backward step, the retreat to a source in self. Accompanying this are 
recurring images: the broken goblet, the mountain stream and its source, 
the lost spring, the abandoned farm and a quest-search. The poem, which 
resembles much in T. 3. Eliot, is a kind of confession of a secret in the 
poet’s career, a pilgrimage to a private source. His vision of an Edenic 
state, however, is always undercut by ironies. 


247. Tuttleton, James W. "Edith Wharton, High Priestess of Reason," 
pp. 382-398. Edith Wharton consistently maintained that beyond the 
range of reason there lay no avenues to truth. She held that the 
social organization evolved to give order to chaos, to facilitate a rational 
design for living. A "tender-minded determinist,” she set out to reveal the 
ironic incongruities in human affairs which are created by the passage 
of time and the evolution of customs. She could reverence the manners 
of the age of innocence while showing them to be harshly restrictive and 
realized that old New Yorkers were not the stuff of high tragedy. She 
revealed how hopeless the human lot may be, but she also had the power 
‘to define the moral choices available to her protagonists. 


—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PHONETICA, 1I:3/4, 1958. 


248. Sharp, Alan E. "Falling-Rising Intonation Patterns in English," pp. 
127-152. "Over a wide range of English sentence-types it is necessary to 
differentiate between two closely similar falling-rising intonation patterns, 
one of which may be regarded as unitary, the other (F--R) as binary... . 
As abstracted from large numbers of utterances, the two patterns may be 
formally distinguished by criteria of pitch and rhythm, but their expon- 
ents shade off into each other in such a way that in any given instance 
it may oe difficult or impossible to recognize by ear alone which pattern 
is to hand.” 


, VIII:4, 1962. 
249. Malmberg, Bertil. "Levels of Abstraction in Phonetic and Phonemi 
Analysis,” pp. 220-243. “The aim of the article is to show. c that 
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phonetic (or phonemic) description may be carried out on different levels 
and that, consequently, the traditional opposition between ‘phonetics’ and 
‘phonemics’ . . . is not an ປ etween just two extremes but 
covers a whole series of levels of increasing abstraction.” 
: —R. Vance Ramsey 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
LXXXII:2, April 1964. 


250. Bassan, Maurice. "Crane, Townsend, and Realism of a Good Kind,” 
pp. 128-135. The careers of Stephen Crane and Edward Townsend have 
several parallels. Examining 'lTownsend's picture of Bowery life in A 
Daughter of the Tenements (a "cheap romance") gives a glimpse into 
Crane's view of Maggie ("a genuine criticism of life"). 


, LXXXII:5, July 1964. 


251. Coad, Oral S. "Pine Barrens and Robber Barons," pp. 185-199. 
Several authors Ar pepe Everett T. Tomlinson) have written fiction 
dealing with the robbers of the New Jersey pine barrens. [Twelve writers 
are discussed.] 


, LXXXIII:4, October 1965. 


252. Marsh, Philip M. "Freneau's Use of Addison's —L,'" pp. 287-288. 
| Items signed “L” in various newspapers 1790-1827 are SD by Philip 
| Freneau, who greatly admired Joseph Addison and apparently adopted “L” 
as a signature because Addison had used it. 


253. Rogers, Fred B. "Walt Whitman: A Fardel of Admirers," pp. 
275-286. [The author discusses the literary relations between Whitman 
and four Doctors of Medicine: Richard Maurice Bucke, William James, 
Victor Robinson, and William Carlos Williams. } 


, LXXXIV:2, April 1966. 


254. Coad, Oral S. “Jersey Gothic,” pp. 89-112. Numerous works 
dealing with the strange and terrifying evolve from or are related to New 
Jersey landscape, Indian legends, historical figures and episodes, deep- 
water pirates, and superstitions. [Among the 36 writers Realt with are 
Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Frank, R. Stockton, Benjamin Franklin, William Carlos Williams, and 
Stephen Crane. } 
—F. G. Stoddatd 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
XXII:4, October 1965. 


255. Vidal, Gore. "The Novel in the Age of Science," pp. 288-299. 
The contemporary novel's loss of its mass audience, its preoccupation with 
form at the expense of content, its adoption of cinematic techniques, its 
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emphasis on sex and death, its tendency to employ “autobiographical” 
narration, and its preference for the minute rather than the grand subject 


may all be attributed to the impact of science. 
—Charles A, Huttar 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXII:3, Autumn 1965. 


256. Booth, Michael R. "The Actor in Canada: A Theatrical Trip for 
a Wager in 1859," pp. 524-532. Considering the scarcity of ເ ished 
material on o a ama Canadian theater, A Theatrical Trip for a 
Wager Through Canada and the United States, published privately by 
actor-playwright Charles Horton Rhys in 1861, becomes a valuable source 
of information, although it is marred by eccentricities and loose organiza- 
tion. The book also contains some shrewd observations on mid-19th- 


century Canadian social conditions. 


257. Stanford, Derek. “Arthur Symons as Literary Critic (1865-1945). 
A Centenary Assessment,” pp. 533-541. Symons’s literary criticism 
“emphasizes the subjective element.” After defending impressionism, he 
became an important theorist of symbolism which he transposed into 
mysticism. He is so close to Yeats’s arguments on this topic that the two 
critics’ views cannot easily be disentangled. 


258. Pettigrew, John. "Stratford's Festival Theatre: 1965," pp. 563- 
575. [This is an account of the Stratford, Ontario, performances of 
Caesar and 1, 2 H. IV.} 


-, LXXIII:1, Spring 1966. 


259. Parker, R. B. "Bernard Shaw and Sean O'Casey, pp. 13-34. 
Among the many things Shaw and O'Casey have in common are their 
political outlook, their praise of vitality and of women, their Irishness 
(which was, however, very narrow in O'Casey), and their indebtedness to 
melodrama and farce (which Shaw used with greater sophistication than 
did O'Casey, O'Casey had, at times a greater gift for characterization than 
Shaw, but tended later "to simplify characters far more than Shaw." 
O'Casey's style was sometimes more genuinely poetic than Shaw's, but it 
could become downright bad writing, a danger which Shaw evaded by 
his never failing sense of irony. 


260. Du Wors, Richard E. "Some Footloose Notions on the Writing of 
Poetry," pp. 48-59. “A poem 15 . . . a dramatic utterance that issues out 
of a complex of meaning-and-emotion in the poet's being and is received 
in a complex of meaning-and-emotion in the reader's being." The poetr 

of today examines "the rhythms, imagery, vocabulary, attitudes and values 
found in any and all sub-languages" of what is generally called "English." 
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, LXXIII:2, Summer 1966. 

261. Robson, John M. “Harriet Taylor and John Stuart Mill: Artist 
and Scientist," pp. 167-186. Harriet gave Mill confidence, inspiration, and 
deep affection, but she almost certainly did not influence his utilitarian 
theories beyond the superficial level of adjustment of sense and phrasing. 
He might not have written On Liberty and the Autobiography without 
her, but it is impossible to claim joint authorship for her in any mean- 
ingful sense. 


262. Stuart, D{avid} H. "Cather's Mortal Comedy," pp. 244-259. More 
important than the influence of the frescoes and woodcuts of Puvis de 
Chavannes and Holbein on Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is the parallel, both in structure and meaning, to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. Dante's Beatrice is Miss Cather’s Virgin Mother, whose wor- 
shipping discloses the aesthetic and ethical basis of the novel, "the 
romantic equation of art and religion.” 

—K.P.S. Jochum 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XVIII:3, Autumn 1965. 


263. Cutts, John P. “Everte Woman in her Humor," pp. 209-213. The 
discovery of a contemporary musical setting for Philautus’s song, "Here's 
none but only I" (Christ Church Music Ms 439, Folio 20) supports J. 
Quincy Adams’s neglected suggestion that the play was first performed 
by the Children of His Majesty's Revels. 


, XVIII:4, Winter 1965. 


264. Thomson, Patricia. "Firenzuola, Surrey, and Watson,” pp. 295- 
298. It is possible that Surrey’s poem, "Geve place ye lovers," [sc] is 
indebted to Agnolo Firenzuola. One significant difference, however, is 
Surrey's use of the traditional panegyric, claiming his beloved as nature's 
masterpiece. Thomas Watson acknowledges the dependence of his own 
Passion XXXIV of Hekatompathia on Firenzuola, but not on Surrey, 
though he seems to have borrowed the panegyric from him. 


, XIX:1, Spring 1966. 


265. Prescott, Anne Lake. "An Unknown Translation of Du Bartas," 
pp. 12-13. Robert Barret, the author of The theorike and practike of 


oderne warres (1598), translated parts of Du Bartas’s poetry around . 


the turn of the 16th century. Barret's translation includes all of the 
‘Second Week," the "Lepantho," the “Cantike upon the Victorie of 
vry," and "Judith." 


66. Endicott, Annabel M. " "The Soul in Paraphase’: George Hetbert's 
‘Library,’ " pp. 14-16. Herbert’s "The Parson’s Library," suggesting that 
the parson's own exemplary conduct makes the best sermon, may have 
been inspired by a similar comparison in one of Donne's Penitential 
Psalms. 
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, 412 :2, Summer 1966. 


267. Clubb, Louise George. “Gabriel Harvey and the Two Thomas 
Watsons,” pp. 113-117. There is considerable contemporary evidence 
that Thomas Watson, the poet, was the translator of four tragedies of 
Lodovico Dolce. Despite this evidence, Anthony 4 Wood ascribed the 
translation to Thomas Watson, a bishop of Lincoln. Marginalia in 
Gabriel Harvey's collection of Dolce indicate that he preceded à Wood 
in this error. 


268. Marks, Carol L. “Thomas Traherne and Hermes Trismegistus,” pp. 
118-131. Traherne found in Hermes Trismegistus confirmation of man 
of his own themes (about the world, man, and the power of thought) and 
similar images to his own (sun, sight). 


269. Wells, James M. "Palaeography, Bibliography, and Printing," pp. 
169-173. {A report on Renaissance scholarship. } 
—Paul C. Doherty 


RENASCENCE, XVIIT:2, Winter 1966. 


270. Barth, J. Robert. "Notes on a Newer Criticism," pp. 59-62, 88. 
There is a trend today, observable in the writings of many critics, to a 
"newer criticism." It is correcting the fault of the "New Critics"—an 
overemphasis on the autonomy of the literary work resulting in a separa- 
tion of literature from life—by insisting that literature is a human activity 
and that value judgments of the personal vision of the work must be 
made. 


271. Brown, Daniel R. "Lewis's Satire—A Negative Emphasis,” pp. 63- 
` 72. It is upon his satire, despite its many faults, that the stature of 
Sinclair Lewis rests. As a satirist he is often ambivalent; his satire is 
clumsy, heavy-handed, and shallow, and his characters are often lifeless. 
Yet his novels do give insights into the typical American faults, insights 
still valid today. One perennial objection to Lewis, his lack of stylistic 
variety, is not valid. Often clumsy, he can be quite deft; at times heavy- 
handed, he can be subtle. With his monologues, when his characters 
° reveal themselves, he is at his best. 


272. Nassar, Eugene Paul. "Literary Tone and The Rape of Illusion," 
pp. 73-80. The literary artist's first task is to maintain a consistent tone 
in his work. If the continuity of tone is broken, the artist fails, more or 
less. 'The critics job is to cultivate a sensitivity to tone in order to 
articulate the unique tonality of the work under discussion. 


273. Andreach, Robert J. "O'Neill's Women in The Iceman Cometh,” 
pp. 89-98. Eugene O'Neill's play The Iceman Cometh is built on a 
theological framework, but only to reinforce O'Neill's position that man's 
redemption is hopeless. The women are all figures of Mary, the Mediatrix 
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of Grace, but these women bring no grace, only the realization that grace 
is necessary for redemption, but unobiainable. 


274. Lorch, Thomas M. “Wests Miss Lonelyhearts: Skepticism Miti- 
gated?” pp. 99-109. Nathanael West's Miss Lonelyhearts is strongly 
DOSE. by William James's Varieties of Religious Experience. Miss 
Lonelyhearts and Betty correspond respectively to James's categories of 
those concerned with suffering and evil and the "healthy minded.” Like 
James, West transfers religion from a God-man relationship to man alone, 
but presents it as a life-giving force and a means of self-realization. Miss 
Lonelyhearts's withdrawal from the world and self should be seen as a 
positive approach, the way of the saint to a mystical experience, not as 
the author's skeptical undercutting of the value of religion. 


, A VIII:5, Spring 1966. 


275. Butler, James A. “Ferlinghetti: Dirty Old Man?" pp. 115-123. 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti is much more than a "dirty old man" and a Beat 
poet. He makes skillful use of free verse, is adept at fitting sound to 
sense, and creates brilliant metaphors. His self-stated purpose of creating 
“street poetry” is not accomplished since his work lacks the necessary 
elements of strong rhythm, narrative, and familiar allusions; his eroticism, 
a fourth characteristic of street poetry, has been exaggerated. 


276. Staley, Thomas F. “Moral Responsibility in Joyce’s ‘Clay, " pp. 
124-128. Most criticism of James Joyce's "Clay," concerning itself with 
interpretation of the symbolic structure, has obscured or misinterpreted 
the theme. "Clay" is about human responsibility, and its theme a preview 
of the moral theme of Joyce's Ulysses, "man's lack of a sense of respon- 
sibility to himself and to his fellow man." 


277. De Vitis, A. A. "Greene's The Comedians: Hollower Men," pp. 

129-136, 146. Graham Greene’s latest novel, The Comedians, shows his 

further pursuit of the definition of innocence, a recurring theme in his 

novels. The Comedians may be his best novel; it is certainly his gloomiest. 

His other heroes (or anti-heroes) all have some saving grace; for Brown, 
the anti-hero of this book, there is none, because he has no real love. 


. 278. Cargas, Harry J. "An Interview with Brother Antoninus,” pp. 137- 
145. [The poet Brother Antoninus (William Oliver Everson) is ques- 
tioned about his personal relationships, his poetry, and his religion.] 


279. Bowers, Frederick. "The Unity of Fielding’s Greenbloom,”’ pp. 
147-155. The synthesis of imagery, symbolism, structure, and charac- 
terization, reinforced by an overt philosophical attitude, marks Gabriel 
Fielding's novel In the Time of Greenbloom as a major work. Fielding's 
Catholicism, which provides him with a definite philosophy, is probably 
responsible for his steady, integrated view of life. 
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280. O'Dea, Richard J. “Allen Tate’s "The Cross, " pp. 156-160. Tate's 
poem, "The Cross,” is concerned with modern man’s inability to know. 
The protagonist’s dilemma is that he cannot accept Christianity because 
he cannot completely know it; he cannot reject Christianity because he 
cannot completely forget it. Thus the problem is not religious but 


epistemological, not moral but intellectual. 
—Albert Misseldine 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, V:1, 
May 1966. 


281. Highfill, Philip H., Jr. "Rich's 1744 Inventory of Covent Garden 
Properties," pp. 7-17. John Rich inventoried the costumes and other 
properties at Covent Garden in 1744. Hitherto the inventory has been 
only partially published, but it contains information useful to the history 
of the theater. [An alphabetical list of abbreviations found in the inven- 
tory and in the inventory itself follow.] 


282. Gatto, Louis C. “An Annotated Bibliography of Critical Thought 
Concerning Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” pp. 13-29. [A bibliog- 
raphy of 80 items.] 


283. Langhans, Edward A. "Restoration Manuscript Notes in Seventeenth 
Century Plays,” pp. 30-39. A large number of 17th-century printed and 
Ms plays, prologues, and epilogues contain manuscript notes, often of 
considerable value to the scholar. [A descriptive catalogue of 124 items 
follows.] (To be continued) 


284. Wilson, Stuart. “Restoration and 18th Century Theatre Research 
Bibliography for 1935-1939,” pp. 40-58. 


285, “Research in Progress,” pp. 60-62. [A listing of works in progress 
in Restoration and 18th-century theatre studies. | 
—Charles L. Squier 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, VII:1, January 1966. 


286. Whalley, George. “Coleridge’s Poetical Canon: Selection and 
Arrangement," pp. 9-24. An editor of Coleridge’s poetry has two main 
problems—selection and arrangement. Coleridge himself initiated the 
difficulty: the First Collective Edition (1817) was incomplete and the 
Late Collections (1828, 1829, 1834) were drawn up under unfavorable 
conditions. Though Coleridge thought a chronological order best, he 
never attempted one. Sara Coleridge’s 1852 edition had such an arrange- 
ment, but the selection was incomplete; Richard Herne Shepherd" (1877)- 
strove for completeness. A chronological arrangemenj preferred, an 


editor must select according to ‘Coleridge’s wishes as wáil»as-he can learn 
them. z | 
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287. Blunden, Edmund. “Coleridge’s Notebooks,” pp. 25-31. In Kath- 
leen Coburn’s edition of Coleridge's Notebooks, comprchensiveness and 
. exactitude are the guiding principles, in contrast to those governing 
_ earlier editions of Coleridge's original papers. The Notebooks show the 
influence upon Coleridge of the Drawing School at Christ’s Hospital, 
the existence of some dull spots in Coleridge’s transcripts from other 
material as well as some “cheerfully violent and risky passages,” and 
indications of the fine travel-books he might have written. i 


288. Shelton, John. "The Autograph Manuscript of ‘Kubla Khan’ and 
an Interpretation,” pp. 32-42. The format of “Kubla Khan” in the Ms 


copy must be considered in an interpretation of the poem, which is about: 


the nature of poetic composition. Though the poem has many disparate 
elements, these can be unified: the sacred river symbolizes the "implicit 
wisdom” (Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism) that gives a poem unity, 
giving in “Kubla Khan" fertility to Xanadu "and making its order 
possible"; Xanadu symbolizes "man's creative potentiality” while the 
"bubble of ice” represents "the transitory nature of man’s achievement." 
The poem is concerned with the problem of creating in art the inspiring 
vision. 


289. Woodring, Carl. “Christabel of Cumberland,” pp. 43-52. The 
conclusion of Part I and all of Part II of “Christabel,” written after 
Coleridge moved to Keswick, reflect the locale of the Lakes. The poem 
illustrates Coleridge’s “concern with the nature of sin and the psychology 
of guilt, of fear, of love, of dreams, and of poetic creation.” One of 
Coleridge’s achievements in using Lake materials was "to show the 
supernatural as if in the everyday.” 


290. de J. Jackson, J. R. “Coleridge on Shakespeare’s Preparation,” pp. 
53-62. Coleridge, commonly assumed to interest himself only with the 
psychology of Shakespeare’s characters, was in fact concerned also with 
stagecraft. He studied the manner in which Shakespeare prepared his 
audience in order to elicit the responses he wanted and achieve dramatic 
illusion—e.g., the problem of the supernatural in Ham., the improb- 
ability of the first scene of Lear, the relationship between Prospero and 
Ariel in Temp., and the shocking nature of the scene in which Gloucester 
is blinded. 


291. Kaufman, Paul. “New Light on Coleridge as Undergraduate,” pp. 
63-70. One new source that gives information on Coleridge from 1791- 
1794 is Henry Gunning’s Reminiscences; it describes Coleridge’s reactions 
to the trial of William Frend (1792) and indicates some promised finan- 
cial assistance for Coleridge's Pantisocracy from a Birmingham button- 
manufacturer (probably James Watt, Jr.). Another source is Robert 
Owen's The Life of Robert Owen by Himself. 


292. Schrickx, W. “Coleridge and the Cambridge Platonists,” pp. 71- 
91. The impact of Neoplatonism on Coleridge is particularly strong in 
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Coleridge’s Bristol period (1795-1797). The works of Henry More and 
especially Ralph Cudworth’s The True Intellectual System of the Universe 
meant a great deal to him. Entries from Cudworth are to be found in the 
Gutch Memorandum Notebook, while the effect of Coleridge’s .reading 
of Cudworth is especially apparent (1) in Coleridge’s idea of "something 
one & indivisible” or the belief that “all things counterfeit infinity"; (2) 
in the idea of "a plastic immaterial Nature—all-pervading,”” an idea | 
paraphrased in “The Aiolian Harp"; (3) in Coleridge’s way of looking at - 
natural scenes; and (4) in the technical vocabulary, which parallels much , 
of Cudworth's, in “Reflections on Having Left a Place of Retirement." | 

















293. Beer, Gillian. “The Amazing Marriage: a Study in Contraries,” 
pp. 92-105. Involving a debate between romance and realism, Marriages 
Is constructed upon a series of contraries: (1) that between Carinthia's 
strength and simplicity and the sophistication of Fleetwood's emotions; 
(2) that between the narrators, Dame Gossip and a modern satirical 
novelist, each showing a different style and narrative presentation. Mere- 
dith himself was dogged by two conflicts: (1) a pull between an attrac- 
tion for epic subjects operating on a single level of consciousness and an 
awareness of the complexities of personality; (2) a tendency to try new 
ways to explore human personality in the novel and an admiration for a 
kind of novel much like drama. 


, VII:2, April 1966. 


204. Quintana, Ricardo. ‘ "The Rape of the Lock’ as a Comedy of Con- 
tinuity," pp. 9-19. In contrast to traditional satire that shows the distance 
between reality and appearance, "The Rape of the Lock" finds identities 
and connections between incongruities. The theme of transformation and 
the use of certain rhetorical patterns (the list and anaphora) help present 
a poem of "comic metamorphoses.” The poem itself has wider relation- 
ships with social, moral, and aesthetic values. 


295. Melchiori, Barbara. "Browning and the Bible: an Examination of 
‘Holy Cross Day, " pp. 20-42. Checking the context of the Biblical 
quotations in the prose introduction to "Holy Cross Day’’ reveals strong 
irony in the passage. The language of the first section of the poem is 
coarse; the viewpoint is Protestant and critical of Catholic custom and 
ritual. The second section—the "Song of Death"—though purported to 
be a translation, is Browning's work: a number of texts are from the New 
Testament, the point of view remains Protestant, and the Biblical refer- 
ences are manipulated in a way unlike that of an historical rabbi. From 
the use Browning makes of a passage from Jeremiah at the end of the 
poem, a reader finds Browning expressing a belief in the ultimate unifi- 
cation of Christians and Jews. 


296. Press, John. “Charles Sorley," pp. 43-60. Critics have either 
neglected Sorley or given a false impression of him, for his life and per- 
ceptions did not follow what is believed to be the common pattern for the 
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World War I poets. His attitude toward war was from the beginning 
mature and without illusions. He attended a public school, Mariborough, 
and was a student at the University of Jena before the war. There he 
developed an affection for Germany. His poetry has conventional diction 
and an absence of strong rhythm but shows a clarity of mind and a desire 
to follow truth. He was barely 20 when he was killed. 


297. Elliott, Ralph W. V. "Our Host's "Triacle: Some Observations on 
Chaucers ‘Pardoner’s Tale," pp. 61-73. Many of the commonly held 
critical assumptions about "The Pardoner's Tale" are questionable—e.z., 
that the Pardoner was a eunuch or that he was drunk. Also the Pardoner's 
performance, allegedly incoherent, has more thematic and structural 
coherence than is commonly recognized. 


298. Blamires, David. “The Ordered World: The Anathemata of David 
jones," pp. 75-86. A probable reason for Jones's neglect is the medieval 
quality found in his work, for unlike Pound's Cantos, to which it might 
be compared, The Anathemata reflects an ordered world and describes a 
vision positive and Christian. Jones’s main influences are his Roman 
Catholicism and his Welsh and Cockney heritage. His principles of 
organization derive from the tradition of medieval Welsh poetry, and the 
“circularity of [the work's| composition reflects a profound sense of the 
unity and order of life." 


299. Green, David Bonnell. “John Clare, John Savage, and The Scientific 
Receptacle,” pp. 87-98. [This article gives an account of Clare's contri- 
butions to The Scientific Receptacle and e some correspondence 
between Clare and Savage as well as several of Clare's poems. } 


300. Churchill, R. C. "An Atlas of Fictional Geography," pp. 99-196. 
A greatly needed Atlas of Fictional Geography would differ from an atlas 
of historical geography in scope, moving in time from "Heaven, Hell, 
Chaos, and the newly-created World" of Paradise Lost to the world of 
1984. It would include maps of such places as Emma Bovary's Yonville 
l'Abbaye, Stevenson's Treasure Island, the stopping places on the journey 
of the Canterbury pilgrims—some maps already provided by the authors, 
some that would have to be drawn. Some places—like Stonehenge or the 
London of Victorian novelists—would figure largely, others less so. 

—Lewis B. Horne 
SATIRE NEWSLETTER, IlI:1, Fall 1965. 


301. Haas, William E. "Some Characteristics of Satire," pp. 1-3. Satire 
can include works in which either author intention or reader detection is 
missing or works in which only isolated readers find satire. Literary 
satire, which is characterized by both author intention and general reader 
detection, can be determined by the existence of six essential qualities. 


302. Shepard, Douglas H. "Nathanael West Rewrites Horatio Alger, 
Jr." pp. 13-28. A Cool Million, which parodies Horatio Alger and the 
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Algerian myths, achieves some of its effect by lifting sections directly from 
Alger and weaving them into the story. [A comparison of selections from 
A Cool Million with selections from Andy Grant’s Pluck is included.] 


303. Galligan, Edward L. “The Realist, A Journal of Freethought 
Criticism and Satire,” pp. 82-90. The magazine, started by Paul Krassner 
in 1938, has been surprisingly successful. Although it is unpolished and 
often offensive, its liberal policies have, nevertheless, attracted some of . 
the best satiric writers and cartoonists. | 


204. Isaacs, Neil D. "Evelyn Waugh’s Restoration Jesuit," pp. 91-94. 
A comparison of Father Rothschild in Vile Bodies and Father Holt in 
Henry Esmond demonstrates that Waugh 15 satirizing a familiar character 
in historical fiction—the intriguing Jesuit priest from the Restoration 
period. 


305. Gilmore, Thomas B., Jr. “The Dark Night of the Cave: A Rejoinder 
to Kernan on the Day of the Locust," pp. 95-100. Nathanael West’s 
book cannot be considered satire because (1) the author's attitude toward 
his characters is one of pity and respect, (2) he is almost scientifically 
objective rather than indignant, and (3) he supplies no meaningful 
alternatives. 


306. McCloskey, John C. "American Satires, 1631-1957: A Selective 
Checklist, Part I: Drama," pp. 101-109. [The list includes only satires 
which are known to have been published. 


307. Read, Donald R. "E. E. Cummings: The Lay of the Duckbilled 
Platitude," pp. 20-38. A line-by-line examination of Cummings’s poem 
shows how effectively he adapted his own compact, idiosyncratic verse 
style to the uses of satire. 


; 11:2, Spring 1966. 


308. "The Concept of the Persona in Satire: A Symposium," pp. 89-153. 
[Eighteen participants specializing in a number of different literary 
periods present their reactions to an article, "Personae," by Irwin Ehren- 


preis. } 


309. Greany, H. T. “Satiric Masks: Swift and Pope,” pp. 154-159. As 
is apparent in The Dunciad, Pope was skilled at assuming a sequence of 
masks in order to reinforce his arguments. Swift, on the other hand, 
gave his persona a more consistent point of view and more definite 
personality, highlighting the world’s insanity by his matter-of-fact com- 
ments on outlandish conditions. 


310. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “Satiric Masks: Huxley and Waugh,” 


PP. 160-162. Huxley, in frequently abandoning the mask in favor of 
moralizing, has weakened the value of his work as satire. Evelyn Waugh, 


` 
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on the other hand, maintains a consistently detached tone in The Loved 


One and achieves a higher degree of artistry. 


311. Reinitz, Neale. "Button-Down Pope to Custard Pie: A Humor 
Symposium (Special to the SNZ),” pp. 176-184. [A report on a six-day 
symposium held at Colorado College last January. Bob Newhart, Jean 
Shepherd, Bergen Evans, Walt Kelly, and Paul Krassner supplied the 
personality and humor; the professors on the program supplied the 
definitions. | 

—Joan M. Hoagland 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLIX, January 15, 1966. 


312. Smith, Harrison. “In the Great Tradition: Maugham the Master 
Craftsman,” p. 25. William Somerset Maugham has been criticized as 
having “bland contempt for humanity” and for being too intelligent, but 
the truth is that Maugham is a master craftsman with a shrewd insight 
into the secret lives of the upper classes. 


, XLIX, February 12, 1966. 


313. Carruth, Hayden. “How Not to Rate a Poet," pp. 21, 43-44. 
[Using his own poem "Pseudo-Prayer, which he intended readers to 
contrast with W. B. Yeats's "A Prayer for My Daughter," Carruth urges 
critics and reviewers to make distinctions among poets.} There are 
among poets the masters, the very few original voices; the journeymen, 


those who may be original poets but who are limited by their times; and ” 


the apprentices, who are essentially imitators. 


——— —— --ງ XLIX, March 12, 1966. 8 

314. Spender, Stephen. “The Age of Overwrite and Underthink,” pp. 
21-23, 132-133. If there is a gulf between the literary and scientific 
cultures, it is owing to the breakdown in communications and can be 
bridged only if people in all disciplines are taught to use language effec- 
tively. Teachers should employ courses in writing and the study of fiction, 
non-fiction, and poetry to help make their students aware of themselves 
and also to communicate with others. 


, XLIX, April 9, 1966. 
315. Carruth, Hayden. "Ezra Pound and the Great Style," pp. 21-22, 
56. Pound's "great style" or "vision of light" is expressed in all of his 
poetry, even that dealing with economics, and is close to the idealization 
of nature to be found in the 19th century on the American frontier; it is, 
further, a vision of goodness, a governing excellence at the heatt of the 
world that is obscure to us because of the chaos of our situation. 


, XLIX, April 16, 1966. 


316. Matthews, T. S. "James Agee—‘Strange and Wonderful, ” pp. 
22-23. [The author, an editor for Time magazine, reminisces about how 
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Agee wrote for Time and here reprints an article Agee wrote on the | 
dropping of the atomic bomb.] 


, XLIX, April 23, 1966. 


317. Spender, Stephen. "On English and American Poetry," pp.. 19-20, 
52. Although there is reason to ask whether English poetry is now inde- 
pendent of American poetry, the isolation felt by American poets and the 
growing differences in the two languages—notably the attempt on the part 
‘of some American poets to base their poetry on native rhythms (W. C. 
Williams, Charles Olson, James Dickey), and the signs of a new poetic 
accent in England based on "working class" speech—English poetry in 
the future may differ from the American. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS, XV:1, Spring 1957. 


318. Haller, William. “The Future of Milton Studies," Pe 4-6. As the 
man and his age continue to be examined by students of history and of 
literature respectively, our appreciation of Milton will deepen. Three 
tasks await us: an adequate historical frame for a Milton biography; a 
critical edition of Milton’s poetry; and a new edition of his prose with 
illuminative notes and commentaries. 


519. French, J. Milton. "John Milton’s ‘Songs of Experience, " pp. 6-7. 
Whereas Milton’s early poems are songs of innocence, his later great 
poems are songs of experience gained partly from reading but mostly 
from his stormy political, social, marital, and personal lives. This experi- 
ence expresses itself in “the tensions of the actions of his poems, his grand 
style, his heroic characters.” 


, XVI:1, Spring 1958. 


320. Woodhouse, A. S. P. "Some Reflections on How to Read Milton," 
pp. 8-9. Instead of asking, "What is Poetry," the reader should ask, 
"What is Milton like?" He is highly imitative and keenly conscious of 
established genres. Most importantly, "structure and not image is the 
starting point for elucidation" of his poetry, and "closely connected with 
structure is idea, theme, or argument." 


| Seventeenth-Century News, XVII (misnumbered XVI):1, Spring 1959, 
was abstracted in AES, II:11, November 1959; SCN, XVII:2, Summer 
1959, in AES, 11:12, December 1959.} 


, XVIII:2-3, Summer-Autumn 1960. 


321. Patrick, J. Max. “Milton’s State Papers in the Commonwealth 
Period," pp. 23-26. In his letters of the Commonwealth era, Milton as a 
skilled Latinist characteristically illustrates a "classical vocabulary, subtle 
and diplomatic phrasing, avoidance of abrupt transitions and outright 
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rudeness, consistent decorum and politeness, and brilliantly persuasive 
rhetoric’; but even in the editing of duli state papers, ‘romance and 
color and adventure and idealism are to be found.” 


, XIX:1-2, Spring-Summer 1961. 


322. Frank, Joseph. "An Interregnum Dryden?” p. 18. Marchamont 
Nedham (1620-1678) wrote the pamphlet Digitus Dei, whose epitaph 
shows Nedham’s propagandistic skill and anticipates Dryden’s political 
satires. | 


323. Barker, Arthur. ‘Brotherly Dissimilitudes and Some Onward 
Things: Reflections on Recent Miltonic Studies,” pp. 18-21. Current 
scholarship can restore the “coherently unified relation" between the 
special interests of 20th-century interpreters of Milton and "all the other 
elements of the poetic complex" of the poem, particularly with the Yale 
Prose Milton ad the poetry variorum. 


324. Trefman, Simon. “A Note on the Bridge of Chaos in Paradise Lost 
and Matthew XVI:18-19,” pp. 62-63. The description of the bridge of 
chaos in Book X of Paradise Lost resembles Matthew's narration of the 
assignment of the keys of the kingdom, "thus asserting that the prelatical 
bodies of Anglicanism and especially Roman Catholicism were structures 
that perverted Christ’s admonitions and therefore served the ends of 
Satan.” 


, XXII:1, Spring 1964. 


325. Gilman, Harvey. "Crashaw's Reflexive Recoil,” pp. 2-4. The 
“reflexive recoil," in which “an object is first personified and then is made 
to perform its customary function upon itself," occurring frequently in 
Crashaw's works, produces "a kind of Baroque transformation of start- 
ling . . . power." Crashaw uses it to intensify, amplify, and produce his 
poetic climaxes. 


526. Mollenkatt, Virginia R. “A Note on Milton's ‘Materialistic’ Angel- 
ology,” pp. 7-8. Milton's angels are not “materialistic,” nor do they 
gratify their senses; rather, in Chrtstian Doctrine Milton leans toward a 
completely non-matertalistic angelology," and in Paradise Lost Raphael 
prefaces his narrative of the Heavenly War by saying that he will use "the 
language of accommodation.” | 


, X XIII:1-2, Spring-Summer 1965. 


327. Kelley, Maurice. "Milton and ‘Arian, " pp. 2-3. Milton could be 
called "Arian" because the term denotes AES rejection of orthodox 
dogmas concerning the Trinity and does not necessarily imply that he 
professed Arian beliefs. 
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, XX111:3, Autumn 1965. 


328. Rajan, B. “Lycidas: The Shattering of the Leaves,” pp. 27-28. A 
poem "totally and tautly controlled," Lycidas contains an "assault upon 
the poem's own assumptions" which strengthens the work remarkably 
through "complete integration of experience, structure, and language." 


, SATII:4, Winter 1965. 


329. Arnold, Judd. "The Double Plot in Volpone: A Note on Jonsonian 
Dramatic Structure," pp. 47-52. The two plots in Volpone do not indicate 
bad dramaturgy, but reveal Jonson’s satire on human nature and society 
and prepare for the play's denouement. The full statement of the theme 
"js realized only by the mutually dependent progressions of multiple 
actions.” 

— William Lawbaugh 


SHAW REVIEW, IX:1, January 1966. 


330. Holt, Charles Loyd. “ ‘Candida’: The Music of Ideas," pp. 2-14. 
The "musical" structure of Candida involves the use of a stylistic technique 
similar to the musical phrase, the use of contrasting voice pitches, and the 
development of basic contrasting themes. 'The play has elements in 
common with, though it is not directly analogous to, Gounod's Faust. 
Act I is “a madrigal-like opening movement in a three-movement chamber 
symphony whose final development is something comparable to a climactic 
operatic trio." 


221. Leary, Daniel J. “The Evolutionary Dialectic of Shaw and Teilhard: 
A Perennial Philosophy," pp. 15-34. At the heart of Shaw's philosophy 
is a dialectic which is reflected in the plays and which is strikingly akin 
to that of the scientist-priest, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Both Shaw and 
Teilhard believed in a separation of matter and spirit and in the recon- 
ciliation of these opposites in a biological evolution toward self-awareness. 
Both were vitalists, placing their faith in a superman or "Seer" whose 
personal awareness includes an acceptance of social responsibility. x 


332. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana," pp. 43-45. 


, 1X:2, May 1966. 


233. Nethercot, Arthur H. “Zeppelins Over Heartbreak House," pp. 
46-51. The air raid in the final scene of Heartbreak House utilizes Shaw's 
experience of an actual Zeppelin raid ວນ Ayot St. Lawrence. In a letter 
of October 5, 1916, Shaw described the incident to the Sidney Webbs; 
this letter contains in embryo many of the details used in the play. 


554. Borges, Jorge Luis. "For Bernard Shaw," pp. 52-55 (reprinted from 
Other Inquisitions, 1937-1952, trans. Ruth L. C. Sims, University of 
Texas Press, 1964). Shaw's dramatic characters will live when his social 
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criticism, his witticisms, and his non-dramatic prose are neglected. His 
most ephemeral character was G. B. S.; his basic subjects were philosophy 
and ethics. 


335. Speckhard, Robert R. "Shaw and Aristophanes: Symbolic Marriage 
and the Magical Doctor/Cook in Shavian Comedy,” pp. 56-65. In 
Man and Superman, Major Barbara, Androcles and the Lion, and Heart. 
break House, marriage symbolizes “the successful union of beneficent 
powers,” as it does in ancient mystery ritual and in Aristophanic drama. 
The magical Doctor/Cook of ancient comedy appears in Major Barbara 
(Undershaft), Pygmalion (Higgins), and Heartbreak House (Shotover) 
as symbolic healer of social ills. 


336. Douglas, Lord Alfred, and Bernard Shaw. “The ‘Getting Married’ 
Controversy,” pp. 66-74 (reprinted from The Academy, May 23, 1908, 
E 806; May 30, 1908, p. 830; and June 6, 1908, p. 855). [A debate 
etween Shaw and Douglas concerning an unfavorable review of a 
Vedrenne-Barker production of Getting Married. Douglas, reviewing the 
play anonymously, found it "boring and irritating"; Shaw then accused 
the reviewer of intemperance and libellous remarks.] 


337. Sherin, Edwin. "A Director's Notes on ‘Saint Joan, " pp. 75-76 
(reprinted from a program for the Washington, D.C., Arena Stage pro- 
duction of October 28-November 28 1965). "Saint Joan is an impossible 
task" but a great play. The characters are as complex as real people 
and the theme has continuing topical relevance. 


338. Kranidas, Thomas. “Sir Francis Bacon and Shaw's Pygmalion,” 
. 77. Shaw may have taken the idea of a pen in love with words 
rom a reference in Book I of Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning 

(1605). l 


339. Stokes, E. E., Jr. "A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana," pp. 81-85. 
—Elsie B. Adams 


SOUTHERLY, XXV :2, 1965. 


240. Clarke, Donovan. “Seaforth Mackenzie: Novelist of Alienation,” 


pp. 75-90. There is no doubt of the "relatively high standing" of Ken- 
neth Ivo ("Seaforth") Mackenzie among Australian novelists. Socially 
alienated himself, Mackenzie is preoccupied with the theme of alienation 
and isolation in his novels. The Young Desire It (1937), a treatment of 
the isolation of a homosexual schoolmaster and of a sensitive student, is 
perhaps equalled only by W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions as a “powerful 
creation of sensitive boyhood.” Chosen People (1938) is a "more com- 


plicated, impressive treatment” of alienation. Dead Men Rising (1951). 


presents "the outsider theme” obliquely. The Refuge (1954) employs a 
“clear case of alienated point of view.” 


— `. 
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341. Wilding, Michael. "A. L. Gordon in England: The Legend of the 
Steeplechase,” pp. 99-107. The “hardriding poet” Adam Lindsay Gordon 
was “a figure who captured the popular imagination.” Yet, in spite of all 
the accounts of his life, there is little evidence for most of the events in it. 
Reports of the most famous incident, his stealing of a horse to ride in a 
steeplechase and his resultant banishment to Australia by his family, 
seldom agree on the facts. | 


; XXV:3, 1965. 


342. Kramer, Leonie. "James McAuley’s ‘Captain Quiros’: The Rational 
Paradise," pp. 147-161. Critical evaluation of Captain Quiros needs 
illumination from McAuley's own theories of poetry, which reject the 
"romantic-modernist cavern" for the "broad and high world of poetry" 
where "the true proportions of things are recognized." In Quiros one 
of the poet's most considerable achievements is "to have held together the 
two worlds of the poem" (temporal and spiritual) and "to have shown. 
through imagery the historical events to be a function of the divine 


purpose." 


343. Wilkes, G. A. "The Later Poetry of Judith Wright,” pp. 163-171. 
Rather than failing at the attempt to write the kind of poetry she had 
written before, Judith Wright is "attempting poetry of another kind" in 
her later collections, The Gateway (1953) and The Two Fires (1955). 
Her effort is to reach beyond the finite world of the senses so that "the 
contingent world has become both an earnest of the ideal world and a 
denial of it." The volumes reveal a growing consciousness of “‘dualities 
that refuse to be resolved into singleness," like "the duality of time and 
life beyond it, of disorder and harmony, of flesh and spirit, of reason and 
unreason." 


.344. Gardiner, Thomas J. "The Poetry of E. G. Moll" pp. 173-181. 
Moll has been characterized as "a native son interested primarily in local 
color" and as a mere regionalist of "lyrical and narrative description of 
landscape and nature." But Moll has worked in a wide variety of genres 
and has produced a number of "beautifully balanced units that have the 
unmistakable character of first-rate poetry." If his work were better known 
than it is at present, he "might rank near poets like Theodore Roethke 
and John Crowe Ransom.” 


345. Smith, Vivian. "The Poetry of David Campbell," pp. 193-198. From 
leaning heavily on Yeats at the start (Speak with the Sun, 1949) Camp- 
.bell has grown in depth and sophistication, "a movement towards refine- 
ment, away from the local bush song and ballad tradition to the higher 
Elizabethan tradition of pastoral elegance and ease.” His poetry, which 
“engages the sensibility rather than the intellect,” ranks among the best 
produced in Australia in the last 15 years. 
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546. Edwards, P. D. "Anthony Trollope’s ‘Australian’ Novels," pp. 200- 
207. On the basis of his personal knowledge of Australia, which he 
visited in 1871-1872 and 1875 and where his son Frederic settled, Trollope 
wrote two novels—Harry Heathcote of Gangoil (1874) and John Caldi- 
gate (1879). The latter is the better because of its view of Australia at 
the time and for its real merits as a novel. It presents "an altogether 
more serious and imaginative . . . view of Australian life," as well as 
conveying "far more courageously” the differences between life in frontier 


Australia and life "at home" in England. | 
—John Patton 


STAND, VIII:1, 1966. 


347. Lewis, Peter Elfed. "The New Pedantry and ‘Hawk Roosting,' ” 
pp. 58-65. Confronted by cliche terms for "new genres of the 1950’s and 
1960's," such as "cerebral" or "violent," it is imperative to insist that 
"there is only poetry, not ‘Beat’ poetry or “Movement’ poetry . . . but 
E xd poetry." Ted Hughes has been regarded as "the most violent of 
violent poets . . . . But does this label help or hinder an appreciation of 
Hawk Roosting?" Better to call it not a “violent poem" but a poem con- 
. taining violent elements, "not arbitrarily introduced" but emerging “nat- 
, urally from the hawk's meditation on its own power and perfection.” - 


, VIII:2, 1966. 


348. Woof, R. S. "Basil Bunting's Poetry,” pp. 28-34. Bunting’s recent 
_ poem Briggflats plays upon themes that have been of lifelong importance 
_ to the poet: “a steady awareness of death" and "a cold dislike of man 
| in civilized society.” It shows Bunting “at the height of his powers.” A 
Poundian collage of images sits more gently here upon a rare form, a 
modern heroic pastoral . . . . And in this full-voiced rhetoric Bunting 
deals with the great commonplaces of experience.” 

— Kristen Patton 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXVII:2, 1965. 


349. Lindberg, Brita. "Emily Dickinson's Punctuation," pp. 327-359. 
The punctuation in Emily Dickinson's Mss is not clear and has been 
variously described by different readers. However, the problem has been 
needlessly complicated, for many commas have simply not been recognized 
as such. A comparison of poems printed with the original punctuation 
and with regularized punctuation shows the superiority of the original. 
Emily Dickinson used punctuation primarily for rhetorical rather than 
syntactical reasons. It is an important part of her poetry, "a feature of 
her style, and of her personality as a poet." 


350. Donner, H. W. “Two German Poems Attributed to T. L. Beddoes," 

p. 360-366. Two German poems appearing in a Swiss publication, 
Burkli’s Zurcher-Kalender for 1838 and 1839, seem attributable to 
Beddoes. 


M ` 
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351. Cross, J. E. "The Elephant to Alfred, Aelfric, Aldhelm and Others,” 

p. 367-373. The Anglo-Saxon writers on the elephant got their ideas 
ສ the Book of Maccabees, Ambrose's Hexaemeron, Isidore's Etymologi- 
arum Libri XX, and Basil. They either did not read Pliny or rejected his 
information. 


352. Fowler, Roger. "Popular Attitudes to the Use of English,” pp. 374- 
381. Letters to newspapers reveal a great interest in language and highly 
emotional attitudes towards it that are “consistently passionate, often 
reactionary, limited in subject and in viewpoint, and usually in almost 
complete disagreement with the beliefs of academic linguists.” 


353. Tengstrand, Erik. “A Special Use of Old English oper after 
swilce,” pp. 382-392. In the construction swilce/swa oper, swa oper 
should probably be translated "like any." Einenkel’s suggestion that the 
source is the Latin pleonastic alter after sicut is doubtful. Parallels to this 
form are to be found in Scandinavian languages. 


, AXAXVIII:1, 1966. 


354. Katz, Joseph. ‘ "The Blue Batallions’ and the Uses of Experience," 
pP. 107-116. Manuscript evidence indicates that this poem, written 

etween April 1897 and April 1898, is probably “rooted in Crane’s experi- 
ence in the Greco-Turkish War" and helps to indicate the extent to which 
these experiences contributed to Crane’s development. 


355. Thur, Nils. "Chevin, Chavender, and Chub: Notes on English Fish- 
names,” pp. 117-130. [A discussion of etymology, variants, and meanings 
of these words. | 

—Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, III:3, Spring 1966. 


356. Free, William J. "Howells ‘Editha’ and Pragmatic Belief,” pp. 
285-292. Howells specifically used in "Editha” the ideas of Charles 
Sanders Peirce, a college friend, credited by William James with the 
foundation of American Pragmatism. The story reveals "Howells' ten- 
dency to judge human values and behavior pragmatically.” In its structure 
Howells follows “the method of a pragmatic experiment in belief and 
reality.” Further, it "demonstrates clearly that in Howells’ mind a single 
philosophical method of defining reality unified aesthetic, social, political, 
and moral thought.” The story is a “valuable springboard to the study of 
the more complex structures of the novels.” 


357. Connolly, Thomas E. "Marriage Divination in Joyce’s ‘Clay, ” pp. 
293-299. Three separate marriage divination rituals are interwoven by 
Joyce in “Clay”: (1) the pre-Christian, Celtic use of the barmbrack 
cake, (2) the post-Christian ritual of All Hallow's Eve, and (3) the 
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Scottish (also early American) use of three saucers or dishes to foretell 
the future. Maria’s recognition of the symbolic value of the clay-—“that 
the man has not yet been made for her"—and her acceptance of a life as 
a spinster are revealed in her deliberate avoidance of the second stanza of 
"I Dream’t I Dwelt in Marble Halls." She "faces up courageously” to the 
truth. 


358. Stevenson, John W. “The Faces of Reynolds Price’s Short Fiction,” 
pp. 300-306. In Price’s fiction the controlling theme is "the discovery 
that meaning and identity are found in giving, and in giving is learned 
the fulfillment of love.” This love is not a grand passion but the kind 
“nurtured and made real in relationships found in kinship, whether they 
be family or community.” Comparable in ways to Flannery O’Connor and 
Eudora Welty, he is also exploring on a limited scale the “grandly epic 
theme” of his predecessor and fellow North Carolinian Thomas Wolfe. 


359. Triesch, Manfred. “Men and Animals: James Thurber and the 
Conversion of a Literary Genre,” pp. 307-313. Thurber’s fables differ 
in several ways from the traditional. First, the animals are highly individ- 


= ualized as characters. Second, Thurber "takes liberties with the traditional 


meaning of the fable figures” by choosing the animals for their “sugges- 
tiveness of modern human types” rather than for their traditional associ- 
ations. Third, he goes beyond the traditional limits by ascribing human 
feelings, emotions, and psychological problems to the animals. Although 
the situations in his fables show a mixture of fable, proverb, and fairy tale, 
Thurber aims at the "recognition of the truth,” which is "the triumph of 


the fable." 


360. Tolley, A. T. "Conrad's ‘Favorite’ Story," pp. 314-320. Rather 
than "a poor work done before [Conrad] had found his style," An Out- 
post of Progress is "one of Conrad’s best pieces of the ‘long short story/ 


. Short novel' length, at which he so excelled." Further, it throws impor- 
tant light on Heart 07 Dar&ness by showing "the sorts of feelings Con- 


rad had about his experiences in the Congo." It thus helps to establish 
“a sense of the ‘idiom’ of Heart of Darkness.” 


361. Ross, Morton L. “James’s The Birthplace: A Double Turn of the 
Narrative Screw," pp. 321-328. In "The Birthplace" there are actually 
two turns of the Jamesian narrative screw ("a process whereby the 
apparently obvious point is qualified or even reversed by a turn in the 
narrative until the casual reader's initial response is no longer adequate"). 


The resultant "narrative torsion" provides "a double-edged commentary . 


on both the mechanics and the morality of literary idolatry.” 


362. Griffith, Albert J. "Flannery O'Connor's Salvation Road," pp. 
329-333. The character of Shiftlet in "The Life You Save May Be Your 
Own" is not to be taken as a Christ figure in spite of the analogies pro- 
vided by the author. Rather, he "seems to represent modern man called 
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to follow the pattern of Christ, a pattern that is unfortunately often fol- 
lowed imperfectly and incompletely.” His life is meaningful when he 
follows the pattern set by Christ, but it loses meaning and he is plunged 
into despair when he departs from the pattern, becoming shiftless and 
letting others shift for themselves. 


363. Levy, Leo B. “The Temple and the Tomb: Hawthorne's “The Lily's 
Quest,’ " pp. 334-342. In “The Lily’s Quest" Hawthorne’s thematic cycle 
of sinfulness, guilt, and sorrow "receives an appropriate abridgement in 
its single-minded concentration upon the experience of death.” But the 
result is not to "document the worthlessness of the present life in order 
to glorify the next." Rather, Hawthorne insists that "in the conduct of 
life—the quest for happiness—we can discover the sources of joy in the 
knowledge and acceptance of the conditions that limit the human 
experience.” 

—John Patton 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, VIII, 1961. 


364, Blum, Irving D. “The Paradox of Money Imagery in English 
Renaissance Poetry,” pp. 144-154. The paradox of money imagery in 
the poetry of the English Renaissance is that such imagery is used not 
merely for conventional depiction of the ugly and banal details of 
existence, as the standard opinion alleges, but for the depiction of all 
facets of life. The poetry of Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, and others 
supports this view. 


365. Parks, George B. “The First Italianate Englishmen,” pp. 197-216. 
English use of the adjectives Italian and Italianate in the second half of 
the 16th century varied considerably. To Ascham, Italianate apparently 
meant only irreligious and immoral, but later it often meant politically 
treacherous and Papist. The saying which Ascham quotes about an 
Italianate Englishman being a devil incarnate (whose first recorded use 
was by an English diplomat in 1546) was probably not Italian. 


366. Cutts, John P. "Music and The Mad Lover," pp. 236-248. Fletcher's 
Mad Lover (1617) “must surely be considered now as our first musical 
drama for which music planned in bulk is extant in anything approaching 
completeness.” It provides “perhaps the most extensive example within a 
single play of the use of musical sound and imagery in the depiction and 
cure of madness," Studying the music partially resolves the dispute over 
whether Charon was played by Edward Horton; since a bass voice was 
required, either Richard Baxter or Richard Balls probably played the part. 


367. Tuve, Rosamund. "Sacred ‘Parody’ of Love Poetry, and Herbert,” 
pp. 249-290. Herbert's sacred lyric “A Parodie" is an imitation of a 
secular love lyric attributed to Pembroke. But Herbert's title may be mis- 
leading, for the parodic relation between the two poems does not entail 
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caricature of the manner of Pembroke's lyric or an oblique distortion of 
its sense, but a formal or structural imitation of Pembroke’s love lyric. 


368. Chambers, A. B. “ ‘I Was But an Inverted Tree’: Notes Toward 
the History of an Idea,” pp. 291-299. [The idea noted is that of the 
arbor inversa, man as an inverted tree. Its history is traced from Plato's 
limaeus to Swift's Meditation Upon a Broomstick, and it is used -to 
explicate a brief section of Marvell's "Upon Appleton House" in which 
the inverted tree image appears. ] 
—Richard P. Fulkerson 
—Charles Watkins 
, IX, 1962. ` 
369. Kristeller, Paul Oskar. "Studies on Renaissance Humanism During 
the Last Twenty Years” (rev.-art.), pp. 7-30. The term “humanism” does: 
not occur in Renaissance documents, but the term “humanist” appears 
frequently during and after the last decade of the 15th century, and 
clearly denotes the professional teacher or student of the humanities. By 
the first half of the 15th century, “humanities” included grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philosophy, but clearly excluded 
natural philosophy, metaphysics, medicine, mathematics, theology, and 
jurisprudence. Renaissance humanism should be interpreted according to 
this definition. | 


370. Pineas, Rainer. “John Bale’s Nondramatic Works of Religious Con- 
troversy," pp. 218-233. Manipulating a variety of polemical techniques, 
such as vituperation; ecclesiastical, secular, and contrived history; martyr- 
ology; verse; rhetorical devices; irony; and criticism of his opponents’ 
language, Bale was an DE propagandist for the extreme Protestant 
position. Although he is little known as a polemicist, Bale's considerable 
controversial output falls "into two categories: those written against the 
bishops of the English church . . . and those written against the 
Catholics themselves." A study of his nondramatic polemical works adds 
to our knowledge of the polemics of religious controversy during the 


16th century. 


371. Edelen, Georges. "William Harrison (1535-1593)," pp. 256-272. 
“The only serious study of the life of William Harrison, antiquarian and 
social reformer, author of the much quoted Description of England in 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, was undertaken by Frederick J. Furnivall for his 
edition of the Description." New material "supplements the known facts 


of Harrison's life, corrects some inaccuracies in Furnivall's biography, and - 


occasionally throws new light on Harrison's garrulous, anecdotal account 
of Elizabethan England." Further investipation was justified because 
biography is more integral in Harrison's writing than in that of most of 
his contemporaries. 
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372. Heninger, S. K., Jr. "The Implications of Form for The Shepheardes 
Calender,” pp. 309-321.. Spenser's: choice of the calendar form was deter- 
mined by its association with "cathedral decor and saints’ days," which 
supplied religious connotations to his morally didactic purpose. As a 
“literary microcosm” it provided a cyclic pattern setting off Colin’s tale 
properly as expressing the man-untverse ise d He chose the 
pastoral form because it.fit this plan. ‘The poem's confusing variety helps 
to present an ordered view of life's complexity and of man's paradox: 
mortal yet created in God's image. 

—Jay S. Johnson 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XL:3, January 1966. 


373. Liebert, Herman W. “The First Two Years,” pp. 121-159. [A 
description of important acquisitions in the Beinecke Library during its 
first two years.] 


, XL:4, April 1966. | 
374. Bartlett, Phyllis. “A Manuscript of Meredith's "Modern Love,’ " 
pp. 185-187. Now housed in the Beinecke Library, an original Ms of 36 
sonnets of Meredith's "Modern Love" reveals the wide range of Mere- 
dith's revisions. 


375. Simison, Barbara Damon. “A Footnote to Washington Irving," pp. 
194-196. A Ms in Washington Irving’s handwriting of part of a note 
originally printed in the Knickerbocker Magazine is now in the Yale 
University Library. [The note is here printed in its entirety from the 
Knickerbocker.] 


, XLI:1, July 1966. 


576. Holtz, William. “Yorick and the Rotary Club," pp. 28-30. A 
‘curious imitation of Sterne is A Thin Volume by J. R. Perkins, an Iowa 
prison warden and a Rotarian, who "translates Sterne's humanitarianism 
into an enlightened business ethic." 


, ALI:2, October 1966. 


377. Pottle, Frederick A. “An Important Addition to Yale's Wordsworth- 
Coleridge Collection," pp. 45-59. The Beinecke Library recently acquired 
‘a duplicate of the second volume of the printer's copy for the 1802 
Lyrical Ballads. {The volume is here described in detail } 


378. Babb, James T. “William Beckford of Fonthill,” pp. 60-69. [A 
biographical sketch of Beckford and a short-title checklist of 23 books 
from Beckford's library recently acquired by the Beinecke Library.] 
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ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XXII:2, Summer 1966. 


381. Kubal, David L. “Henry James and the Supreme Value,” pp. 101- 
114. In James’s early works on the international theme only the Amer- 
icans gain in awareness. In his later works both the Americans and the 
Europeans gain an illuminating awareness. That awareness, in both the 
early and late works, is the grasp of man’s paradoxical reality, which 15 
that man is only free if he recognizes that he is not free. The supreme 
value is the awareness of this paradox without paralysis. 


382. Stein, William Bysshe. "Time, History, and Religion: A Glimpse 
of Melville's Late Poetry,” pp. 136-145. In “Weeds and Wildings with 
a Rose or Two" Melville shows his estrangement from the Romantic 
and Victorian world he lived in. His discordant, antipoetic poetry 
reveals his belief that contemporary poetry was a failure. He exposes 
the faults of Christianity by his ironic use of it in these poems. 


383. Singleton, M. K. “Leadership Mirages as Antagonists in Invisible 
Man,” pp. 157-171. Ellison's major strategy in this novel is to tell of 
his hero’s misadventures at the hands of numerous exponents of distorted 
variants of Booket T. Washington’s beliefs. He suffers comically from 
his acceptance of a black Horatio Alger myth. Yet Ellison avoids the 
despair so common to the story of lost illusions. 

—Robert J. Ward 


BUFFALO STUDIES (formerly The University of Buffalo Studies), 
I:1, December 1964. 


284. Joyce, James. "Daniel Defoe,” ed. and trans. by Joseph Prescott, 
pp. 3-27. Daniel Defoe was the first English writer “to write without 
imitating or adapting foreign works, to create without literary models 
and to infuse into the creatures of his pen a truly national spirit, to devise 
for himself an artistic form which is perhaps without precedent.” His 
‘works fall into two groups: first, those writings "which hinge upon some 
occurrence of the day"; second, "the life stories . . . in which the soul of 
the modern realistic novel is glimpsed like the soul that slumbers in an 
-imperfect and amorphous organism." (Italian text and Appendix 
included.) 

—Howard J. Seller 


BULLETIN DE LA FACULTE DES LETTRES DE STRASBOURG, 
March 1965. 


385. Bacquet, P. Etudes Linguistiques: "Le Probléme du Nombre en 
Anglais,” pp. 507-515. [Examples are listed showing the nature and use 
of the number in English.} (In French) 

—Alvin L. Hall 
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BULLETIN OF THE BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, XXI:4, May | 
1966. I 


386. Roberts, Brynley F. "Esboniad Cymraeg ar Broffwydoliaeth Myrd- 
din,” pp. 277-300. The earliest of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s works, 
Prophetiae Merlini (The Prophesies of Merlin), which is included in 
Book 7 of the standard text of his History of the Kings of Britain is not 
included in many early versions of the work. It is likely that the Welsh 
version (included here) is older than some of the Latin versions. (In 
Welsh) 

—Phillips G. Davies 


CASA DE LAS AMERICAS, No. 36-37, May-August 1966. 


387. Gonzalez, J. L. "Los primeros novelistas negros norteamericanas," 
pp. 98-114. The “Talented Tenth,” the first North American Negro 
novelists representing the Negro middle class since the Emancipation, 
developed their own philosophy expressing the Negro’s quest for racial 
equality, which in turn brought a negative element of protest into their 
literature. The first of their two concepts—a school of conciliation— 
announced in B. T. Washington’s Up From Slavery, repudiated not only 
. the whites but even Negroes for their shortcomings. Its second concept— 
a militant school for racial equality—expressed in W. E. B. DuBois's 
Souls of Black Folk (1903) and seconded in C. W. Chesnutt’s The 
Colonel’s Dream (1905), and J. W. Johnson’s The Autobiography of an 


Ex-Colored Man, left an open way for the succeeding Harlem school .” . 


novelists. (In Spanish) 
—Henryk Ziomek 


CLA JOURNAL, VII:1, September 1963. 


388. Fisher, John Hurt. “Embarrassment of Riches," pp. 1-12. In his 
portrait of Madame Eglentyne, Chaucer embarked "upon a literary mode 
almost unknown in the Middle Ages . . ; criticism of an zzsfztutron rather 
than the typical criticism of an erring individual.” Teachers of foreign’ 
languages and of English must establish and enforce meaningful stand- 
ards and must show the public that appreciation of literature is really 
the quickest and surest way to real mastery of expression. 


389. Ford, Nick Aaron. "Language and Literature as Aids to Cultural 
Integration," pp. 13-21. Cultural integration is imperative because of the 
dominance of science, the growth of slums and ghettos, the shrinking 
world, and increasing leisure time. Comparative study of languages helps 
the student understand himself and others. Literature can lead to new 
insights and visions for students in impoverished cultural environments. 
Reading lists should "attempt to achieve à balanced view of minorities by 
supplementing one-sided fictional representations with additional readings 
presenting other viewpoints.” : 
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. 390. Taylor, Ivan E. "Mr. Pepys’s Use of Colloquial English," pp. 22-36. 
“If one wishes to study the condition of colloquial English in the seven- 
teenth century, the Diary is a good place to begin.” 


391. O'Daniel, Therman B. "James Baldwin: An Interpretive Study,” 
pp. 37-47. James Baldwin’s first six books reveal talent, versatility, 
perceptive observation, courage, and an admirable style. Baldwin belongs 
to the prose tradition of Richard Wright and treats homosexuality (pleads 
for the acceptance of homosexuals by society) and the Negro problem. 
Another Country, the most complicated of his first three fictional works, 
possesses "a very carefully planned structure, corresponding in design... 
to the ancient Greek tragedy and the Elizabethan tragedy of revenge." 


392. Holmes, J. Welfred. "Some Antislavery Editors at Work: Lundy, 
Bailey, Douglass,” pp. 48-55. Benjamin Lundy, Gamaliel Bailey, and 
Frederick Douglass, "of diverse talents and viewpoints [and] editing 
sae papers in a highly individual manner, struck telling blows against 
slavery.” 


393. Turner, Darwin T. “A View of Melville’s "Piazza, " pp. 56-62. 
“The Piazza,” “an effectively written parable,” summarizes the philosophy ` 
Melville had developed by 1856 and provides critical insights into the 
following tales by developing two themes: “an individual must embrace 
the good and the evil of life without seeking escape” and “isolation from 
humanity is dangerous and debilitating.” 


394. Jackson, Esther Merle. “Death of a Salesman: Tragic Myth in the 
Modern Theatre,” pp. 63-76. Death of a Salesman, a theatrical realization 
of the "stream-of-consciousness," "removes the ground of the tragic 
conflict from outer event to inner consciousness." This concept of tragedy, 
which focuses upon the moment of crisis within the individual conscious- 
ness, emerged clearly in the Romantic Period. For Miller, tragic catas- 
trophe is the result of ignorance, especially moral ignorance (as in 
Loman); and the common man is the most powerful moral force in the 
modern world. Death of a Salesman, the most mature example of a myth 
of contemporary life, "reveals those ultimate meanings which are resident 
in modern experience." 


395. Jackson, Irene Dobbs. "Néeritude in Full Bloom: A Study in Out- 
line,” pp. 77-83. Négritude, best defined by Jean-Paul Sartre, has gone 
through three stages: 1900-1932, 1932-1947, and 1947-the present, when 
there are two distinct streams, represented by James Baldwin and 
Léopold Senghor, both of whom plead for the universal man. 





, VII:2, December 1963. 


596. Turner, Darwin T. "Smoke from Melville's Chimney," pp. 107- 
115. Critics have neglected the obvious phallic symbol of Melville's 
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chimney. Angered by the charges of immorality leveled against his 
earlier work and by the poor reading ability of his general public, 
Melville playfully "executed an enjoyable literary hoax" in his short 
story, “I and My Chimney.” 


397. Davis, Arthur P. “Gwendolyn Brooks: Poet of the Unheroic,” 
pp. 114-125. The eid of Gwendolyn Brooks deals with a small, 
impersonal world of unheroic Negroes whose problems are universal. 
Although her themes include racial protest and the problems of living in 
a drab world, she often treats them with humor, irony, and compassion. 
Her prevailing tone is neither optimistic nor pessimistic: she generally 
implies that, "One can't expect too much." 


398. Horowitz, Floyd Ross. "The Enigma of Ellison's Intellectual Man," 
pp. 126-132. Ellison's Invisible Man symbolizes both "America's moral 
duality” and the intellectual Negro. A dilemma exists because the Invisible 
Man has confused good and evil in the past and now seems to agree that 
the confusion should continue in the drum In conclusion, "We can 
hope that the Invisible Man . . . can find a deeper moral commitment 
the second time through the chaos of a hypocrisy which is Hell." 


399. Hagopian, John V. "James Baldwin: The Black and the Red-white- 
and-blue," pp. 133-140. The three sections of James Baldwin’s “This 
Morning, This Evening, So Soon," might have been subtitled Family, 
Friend, and Strangers. The implicit fundamental meaning is that the 
narrator's "original feeling that everything was divided into his oppressed 
self and the hostile world was false, that he is part of a history and a 
humanity . . . far more complex that that." He is cheerful because "he 
has come to feel a whole man in France . . . and he can face with pride 
the prospect of being a Negro in America." 


400. Free, William Joseph. "Smoke Imagery in The Red Badge of 
Courage, pp. 148-152. "Smoke is . . . the primary visual image upon - 
which Crane builds his famed realistic picture of war. Furthermore, 
Crane creates of smoke a naturalistic symbol of the chaotic, inhuman, and 
meaningless nature of war and, by contrasting Henry Fleming's reaction 
to smoke at different stages of the story, indicates his hero's psychological 
state.” 


, VIL:3, March 1964. 


401. Kent, George E. "Baldwin and the Problem of Being," pp. 202- 
214. Baldwin's work is best approached by reading it as a quest for 
identity or "functional being” in a confused modern world. The struggle 
to define oneself, especially through love and sex, is the essential pre- 
occupation of Baldwin's fiction. Since his first novel, however, Baldwin 
has not been able to achieve artistic forms which "will release and articu- 
late his obviously complex awareness." 
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402. Graves, Wallace. “The Question of Moral Energy in James Bald- 
win's Go Tell It on the Mountain," pp. 215-223. In Baldwin’s.Go Tell 
It on the Mountain a major weakness occurs in the section of the novel 
called "Elizabeth's Prayer." Here the author loses his artistic distance 
and, as shown by the "mawkish" irony he employs, becomes too personally 
involved with his protagonists. In spite of this sentimentality and insin- 
cerity, the novel remains Baldwin’s most remarkable achievement so far. 


403. Couch, William, Jr. “Sinclair Lewis: Crisis in the American 
Dream,” pp. 224-234. Through his writing, Lewis hoped to change 
America’s self-conception. His popularity was due chiefly to his uncanny 
knowledge of American manners and morals and to his faith in the 
"common destiny" of Americans. His "refusal to concede that life may 
be essentially tragic seriously restricted the limits of his vision, confined 
him chiefly to satire, and in the end cost him his artistic career." 


404, Fenderson, Lewis H. “Charles Lamb as Critic,” pp. 235-239. 
Lamb’s contemporaries and subsequent critics have expressed a wide 
variety of opinions on Lamb's critical powers. These mixed reactions can 
be explained, in put by Lamb's versatility; in addition to belles-lettres, 
Lamb commented on journals, letters, newspapers, political essays, and 
other work. 


405. Mahoney, John L. "Some Antiquarian and Literary Influences of 
Percy's Reliques," pp. 240-246. Percy's Reliques was responsible for a 


renewed interest in English minstrelsy. After its publication in 1765, a - 


considerable number of ballad collections appeared which helped to 
preserve the rich ballad literature of England. Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Scott, and many other writers have paid tribute to the Re/;gues and have 
been influenced by the stanzaic patterns, the simple diction, and the 
humble characters which are common to the ballad. 


406. Stephens, Robert O. ‘The Odyssey of Sarah Kemble Knight,” pp. 
247-255. Knight was aware of numerous parallels between her 
trips and the wandering of Odysseus, and in her Journal she treats 
these parallels in a mock epic fashion. Critics, however, have not 
treated her work as a piece of creative literature: "By recognizing the 
mythic implications of Madame Knight's Journal, even at the expense of 
its mimetic and outwardly historical impact, we are able to place the 
work more clearly in the fruitful tradition of colonial American, and 
particularly New England, literature.” 


407. Bluefarb, Sam. “Loss of Innocence in ‘Flowering Judas,’” pp. 256- 
262. Katherine Anne Porter's “Flowering Judas" concerns a loss of inno- 
cence in Laura through an initiation which includes two experiences: 
“dedication to a noble revolutionary ideal, and the discovery that corrup- 
tion, opportunism, and animal meanness exist within the ‘secure’ secular 
morality of the revolutionary movement.” ‘This initiation causes Laura 
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to feel guilty and awakens her "non-political' and "non-religious" 
yearnings. 
—Peter Corodimas and Robert L. Joyce 


, VIII: 1, September 1964. 


408. O'Daniel, Therman B. "Emerson as a Literary Critic" pp. 21-43. 
As a critic, Emerson demanded an understanding of nature, high morality, 
cheerfulness, and a love of beauty. He censured Pope and Johnson for 
displaying only book knowledge of nature and found spiritual deficiencies 
in Francis Bacon, Horace Walpole, and Landor, through he admired 
Landor's eye for beauty. He praised Carlyle's "humanity," while censur- 
ing his "worldliness," but had only high praise for Milton. (To be 
continued) 


409. Patterson, Cecil L. "A Different Drum: The Image of the Negro 
in the Nineteenth Century Songster,” pp. 44-50. Songbooks early in 
the century focused on grotesque physical description of Negroes, but 
after 1840 emphasis shifted to comic or pathetic characterizations. l 


410. Sheffey, Ruthe T. “From Delight to Wisdom: Thematic Progres- . 
sion in the Poetry of Robert Frost,” pp. 51-59. Frost said that a poem 
"begins in delight and ends in wisdom." Thematically, many of his 
poems begin with a lyrical upward movement toward a transcendent ' 
world (“Birches”), then return to earth, reality, and commitment. 


411. Daniel, Walter C. "Absurdity in The Death of Bessie Smith,” 
pp. 76-80. Edward Albee’s play presents a concrete image of the absurd 
in the ambitious Negro orderly who believes in the American dream, but 
whose efforts to better himself force him into the degrading stereotype 
which Southern society demands. 


, VIII:2, December 1964. 


412. Lash, John S. “Baldwin Beside Himself: A Study in Modern 
Phallicism," pp. 132-140. James Baldwin apparently offers a “modern 
cult of phallicism" as a spiritual release from race problems but does not 
see that "sex in any form is not the ultimate answer to self-fulfillment." 


413. King, Montgomery W. "The Two Worlds of Wallace Stevens," 
pp. 141-148. Stevens’s epistemology is "subjective realism." He sees 
the sensate world, fragmentary and time dependent, as less than real. 
It is the material from which the imagination synthesizes a "rival creation" 
of meaningful forms which transcend time and are "true to life." 


414. Knieger, Bernard. “The Concept of Maturity. in Hemingway’s 
Short Stories," pp. 149-156. More than half of Hemingway's collected 
stories are concerned with incidents of maturation. His heroes seek 
sexual awareness, self-sufficiency, and a realistic acceptance of life's 
frustrations. 
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415. O'Daniel, Therman B. “Emerson As a Literary Critic—Part IL," 
pp. 157-189. Emerson admired Montaigne for his virility, Goethe as a 
"lawgiver of art," and Shakespeare as a "master poet," while censuring 
all three for their lack of high morał purpose. He admired Thoreau's 
style but criticized“his lack of "new matter." (To be continued) 


416. Tuttleton, James W. ""I'wain's Use Gf Theatrical Traditions in the 
Old Southwest," pp. 190-197. The dramatic declamation and the evan- 
. gelistic camp meeting were theatrical traditions in the southwest; Mark 
Twain used both in Huckleberry Finn. 


, VIII:3, March 1965. 


417. Butcher, Philip. "Mark Twain Sells Roxy Down the River," pp. 
225-233. Twain's portrait of Roxy in Pudd'nbead Wilson is a “ludicrous 


grotesque," composed of P notions about the Negro's emotional 
instability and lack of profound feeling." 


418. Miller, Bruce E. "On the Incompleteness of Keats’ Hyperion,” 
pp. 234-239. Keats may have abandoned Hyperion because he could not 
solve the uu cae problem of a world indifferent to man's striving, 
- although he had promised some solution with Oceanus's words: "much 
comfort will I give." 


419. Ellis, James. “William Dean Howells and the Family Home,” 
pp. 240-245. Howells used the family home symbolically both as a 
measure of character and as a focus for those traditions which he felt 
were essential for America. 


420. O'Daniel, Therman B. "Emerson as a Visi Critic—Part II,” pp. 
246-276. Emerson’s high standards prevented his complete acceptance of 
even the greatest writers. His opinion of American literature was low, 
but optimistic. From poets he demanded “ideal beauty” and from 
scholars "new truths.” 


421. Carson, David L. “Ortolans and Geese: The Origin of Poe's 
Duc de L'Omelette,' pp. 277-283. Edgar Allan Poe's short story 
is a “barracks satire," based on an incident during his abortive career 
at West Point reported by Poe's roommate, Thomas W. Gibson. The 
original story ,involves a goose which Poe, using standard burlesque 
techniques, has transformed into an ortolan. 


'422. Lyles, Albert M. “Pamela's Trials,". pp. 290-292. Samuel Rich- 
ardson's novel makes use of the "metaphor of a trial" in several key 
scenes to point up the theme of "virtue rewarded." His characterization 
of Mr. B. as a justice of the peace is essential to the metaphor. 

—R. A. Collins ` 
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COLORADO QUARTERLY, XIV:3, Winter 1966. 


423. Rabe, Olive H. “Emily Dickinson as a Mystic,” pp. 280-288. Many 
of Dickinson's poems can be read as springing from a spiritual illumina- 
tion described in the poem beginning "The farthest thunder that I 
heard." Here is a sudden and light-filled illumination, an experience 
found in the accounts of most mystics. Her poems of ecstasy may thus 
have their source in spiritual joy, her poems of love in an immortal 
bridegroom, and her poems of despair in the loss of heavenly light. All 
three types have analogies in numerous accounts of famous mystics. 
—Robert J. Ward 


COMMENTARY, XLII:3, September 1966. 


424. Alter, Robert. "Malamud as Jewish Writer" (rev.-art., Bernard 
Malamud, The Fixer), pp. 71-76. The Fixer is a far less radical departure 
from Malamud's earlier fiction than a superficial reading might suggest. 
Its theme (moral involvement is necessary) is but a restatement of a 
familiar idea in Malamud's other works; it is to his artistic credit that he 
is able once again to make successful symbolic use of the Jew as Every- 
man. 


, XLII:4, October 1966. 


425. Garis, Robert. "What Happened to John Barth?" (rev.-art., John 
Barth, The Sot-Weed Factor and Giles Goat-Boy), pp. 89-95. In con- 
trast to the artistically presented, tightly structured End of the Road 
(1958), Barth’s most recent novels, The Sot-Weed Factor (1960) and 
Giles Goat-Boy (1966), "are about as bad as novels can be." Both are 
tedious pastiches (of the picaresque novel and of Swiftian transpositions, 
respectively), suggesting that Barth has suffered a disastrous loss of his 
capacity for self-criticism, permitting his undeniable concern for ideas to 
be submerged in a sea of dull episodes and dull language. 

—Fred Erisman 


COMMONWEAL, LXXXIII:9, December 3, 1965. 


426. Kostelanetz, Richard. “Men of the '30's," pp. 266-269. Alfred 
Kazin's Starting Out in the Thirties, Lionel Trilling’s Beyond Culture, 
Philip Rahv's The Myth and the Powerhouse, F. W. Dupee’s The King 
of the Cats, and Granville Hicks's Part of the Truth "ofter a depressing 
spectacle, not only because every one of the books is inadequate to its 
pretensions” but they have several common failures. None of these books, 
for example, demonstrate an interest in any art but literature. 


427. McCabe, Bernard. “The Guises of Love,” pp. 270-273. Iris Mur- 
doch’s reputation as a fashionable novelist is based largely on the corre- 
spondence between her interests, as they emerge in her novels, and the 
preoccupation of the reading public during the last decade or so. Her 
heroes, for example, are outsiders in search of their identity. 
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428. Kriegel, Leonard. ““Wanted: A Protestant Novelist,” pp. 273-279. 
Serious American fiction today needs a new Protestant novelist. The 


American Protestant demands re-defining. He requires a truly talented’ , 


novelist who can approach his world with both empathy and detachment. 


, LXXXIII:14, January 14, 1966. 


429. Curley, Thomas F. “The Vulgarity of O'Neill,” pp. 443-446. The 
sources of the vulgar speeches and the terror of Eugene O'Neill's art can 
be pointed out. The exhilaration in his work comes, however, from a 
paradox: the split in man is irreparable, but O’Neill in his plays never 
stopped trying to repair it. 


,LXXXIII:18, February 11, 1966. 


430. Burgess, Anthony. “Language, Myth and Mr. Updike,” pp. 557- 
559. John Updike in his novels combines Europe's interest in style with 
American exuberance. His is an exciting talent, "but much of the excite- 
ment 15 still to come." 


, LXXXIII:20, February 25, 1966. 


431. Lodge, David. "Graham Greene’s Comedians,” pp. 604-606. In 
Greene's most recent novel, The Comedians, the word "comedian" is 
used in its traditional theatrical sense, "denoting the improvisation of 
roles and the wearing of masks." The theme of the book would seem to 
be that in this age of incongruities the individual is compelled to play a 
comic role. 


, LXXXIV:6, April 29, 1966. 


432. Cameron, J. M. "Evelyn Waugh, R.LP.," pp. 167-168. The death 
of Evelyn Waugh ("the finest of our novelists”) is a severe loss to 
English life and letters. 


, LXXXIV:8, May 13, 1966. 


433. Sewell, Elizabeth. "Science and Literature," pp. 218-221. There are 
several ways in which science and literature are related because they are 
two great methods of the imagination. However, it is to the scientist 
"that we must look for the central work on methodology of the human 
imagination." 


434. Sheed, Wilfred. "Hemingway Si, Papa No,” pp. 221-223. A. E. 
Hotchner is one of the "kid brothers"—those “‘unmenacing, unequal 
people who would goggle over the old exploits and accept the Hemingway 
version of history." Thus his well-written biography, Papa Hemingway. 
is somewhat the work of a sycophant who is echoing the master. 
—Bernatd P. Farragher 
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CULTURE, XXI:2, June 1960. 


455. Black, J. B. "The Literary Survival of Thomas More,” pp. 186-202. 
Suppressed by agents of Henry VIII, More's work was preserved by his 
family after his execution. In 1557, during a brief period of relief from 
religious persecutions, William Rastall published an edition of More's 
English works. Current scholarship, under the editorship of Louis Martz 
and Richard S. Sylvester of Yale University, is producing a new, multi- 
volume edition of More's works to make them accessible to scholars and 
the public for the first time. 


, X XI:4, December 1960. 


436. Mullins, S. G. "The Poetry of Peter Miller: A Critical Review" 
(rev.-art.), pp. 398-408. Miller's two volumes of verse, Meditation at 
Noon and Sonata for Frog and Man, ilustrate the author's ability to 
maintain an organic poetic unity of theme, image, and technique. 


; &A11:2, June 1961. 


437. Dudek, Louis. "Two Canadian Poets: Ralph Gustafson and Eli 
Mandel" pp. 145-151. Although the lines of demarcation are not 
entirely clear, the works of Gustafson and Mandel respectively represent 
the split between “a poetry of mythological abstruseness and apparent 
remoteness and a poetry of direct and immediate relation to ‘concrete 
issues.” | 


, XXIL:5, September 1961. 


438. Flood, Ethelbert. "A Reading of Beckett’s Godot,” pp. 257-262. 
Waiting for Godot illustrates the Nietzschean trend of modern thought 
in Samuel Beckett's writing. Although comic, his characters exemplify 
the suffering, purposelessness, and defeat of all men. 


, X.XII:4, December 1961. 


4539. Flood, Ethelbert. "Keats Nightingale Ode," pp. 392-402. ‘The 
"Ode to a Nightingale," when read as a description of poetic experience, , 
clarifies what Keats means when he speaks of beauty iud truth. 10 Keats, 
these words comprise, not abstract philosophical concepts, but rather the 
concrete essence of transcendent poetic experience. "Poetry is life, but in 
an advanced, intense fashion." 


440. Mullins, S. G. "Ralph Gustafson's Poetry," pp. 417-442. Gustaf- 
son's poetry illustrates an enthusiasm and range of thematic material 
which derive from his early upbringing in the Canadian countryside and 
his subsequent education and experience at Oxford and elsewhere. 


, XXIII:2, June 1962. 


441. Mullins, S. G. “The Didactic Novel in Post-War Canadian Fic- 
tion," pp. 137-153. Canadian didactic novelists have not succeeded in 
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ຫ the finely woven, structurally unified good novel as distinct 
rom the poorly structured piece of prose. Among the abuses and defects 
present in the didactic novel is "the exclusion of the finer overtones of 
structure in plot and development of character" in favor of an intense 
trumpeting of the moral lesson. Evident in many of these novels is the 
influence of evangelicism and puritanism. Their style is flat, boring, 
monotonous, and devoid of lively imagery, dialogue, and description. 
Well-written didactic novels are rare. 


, AXIII:3, September 1962. 


442. Kelly, Gwen. "Some Modern Trends and Old Traditions in Austral- 
ian Literature," pp. 266-280. The Pacific area's involvement in World 
War II, precipitated by Japan's entry into the war, gave to Australia a 
national consciousness and to its literature a national culture. Australian 
poetry is preoccupied with Australian scenery, while its prose, although 
also exemplary of this trend, has as its major thematic tradition what 15 
known as "mateship," a concern with one's fellow man closely connected 
with a trend toward social realism. In more recent works, however, there 
is 2 movement toward greater interest in individual problems at the 
expense of social consciousness. 


, A.XIII:4, December 1962. 


443. Mullins, S. G. "Some Remarks on Theme in Martha Ostenso's Wild 
Geese,” pp. 359-362. The influence and literary significance of Ostenso's 
Wild Geese lie in the successful integration of its theme, by means of 
symbol and exemplification, in the structure of the novel. The theme 
itself, that "materialism can not supply nor can it substitute for happiness,” 
is presented with the emphasis on “the positive aspect of success and 
achievement in quest.” 


, AXIV:2, June 1963. 


444. Gilbank, P. E. " ‘Shakespeare’s’ Sonnets: A New Interpretation,” 
pp. 107-115. By attributing "Shakespeare's" Sonnets to Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, we find that they may be interpreted "as an intimate 
commentary on the development of the popular theatre in Elizabethan 
England and the forces that shaped the author's genius.” The unidentified 
youth and the dark lady of the sonnets are both symbolic extensions of the 
author’s thoughts regarding his relationship with certain stages of this 
development. 





, XXIV:3, September 1963. 


445. Gnarowski, Michael. "The Role of ‘Little Magazines’ in the Develop- 
ment of Poetry in English in Montreal,” pp. 274-286. The effect of the 
little magazine in Canada in literary development has been felt primarily 
in poetry. The magazines have been influential in presenting material, both 
literary and non-literary, which might otherwise be unavailable, and in 
originating and supporting a literary movement. 
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, XXV:2, June 1964. 


446. Bessai, Frank. "Comitatus and Exile in Old English Poetry,” pp. 
1350-144. The dual theme of Comitatus, or group-psychology which is the 
central fact of tribal existence, and Exile, or the antithesis of this fellow- 
ship and loyalty, is the general principle that informs the literature of 
heroic societies and, more specifically, the literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The theme appears in the literature rooted in pagan fables as well as that 
based on the Christian ethos of the period. The theme of Comitatus is 
more characteristic of the heroic mode, whose central spirit lies in union 
or the community of action, while that of Exile is more characteristic of 
the elegiac mode, whose central spirit lies in separation or the absence of 
this action. 


447. Ray, G. Ross, and Michael Gnarowski. "Canadian Poetry: A Sup- 
plementary Bibliography," pp. 160-170. [A supplement to existing Can- 
adian bibliographies, notably that of Reginald E. Watters, this check-list 
is confined essentially to poetry and some collections of both poetry and 
prose. The partially annotated listing is based primarily on the holdings 
of the George Ross Ray Collection of Canadiana in the Library of the 
University of Montreal and the Library of Lakehead College of Arts, 
Science and "Technology.] 

—Jeromé H. Rosenberg 


[An abstract for CULTURE, XXVII:1, March 1966 appears in AES, 
IX:9, November 1966. ] 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LVIII:3, June 1966. 


448. Preston, John. “ "Th' Informing Soul’: Creative Irony in The Rape 
of the Lock,” pp. 125-130. Pope sees Belinda's world as one without soul, 
and he introduces a moral criticism reminiscent of Spenser’s treatment of 
the Bower of Bliss. But the irony of this poem reveals ambivalence. Pope 
adopts an ambiguous point of view, with the result that the poem contains 
both deep criticism and generosity of feeling. 


449. Lewis, Peter Elvet. “The Three Dramatic Burlesques of Thomas 
Duffett,” pp. 149-156. Although the plays of Duffett have little literary 
merit, they are outstanding examples of visual burlesque as opposed to 
verbal burlesque. His plays were “burlesques of specific dramatic produc- 
tions rather than satires of a particular mode of writing.” 

—Arnold B. Fox 


ENCOUNTER, XXV1:4, April 1966. 


450. Fiedler, Leslie. ‘Caliban or Hamlet: An American Paradox," pp. 
23-27. At the heart of American literature, and of American-European 
relations, is a paradox: the Hamlet-attraction (melancholic intellectual 
responsibility) and the Caliban-attraction (angry passionate Negro rebel- 
liousness). The stress now is away from the Eliotic former and upon the 
Whitmanian latter; e.g., Shapiro, Mailer, and Baldwin: 
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451. Wain, John. “Electing a Poet," pp. 51-52. The election of Edmund 
Blunden over Robert Lowell as Professor of Poetry at Oxford was a regres- 
sive step and revealed doubtful motives. 
618 

, &XVI:5, May 1966. 


452. Graves, Robert. "Language Levels,” pp. 49-51. Edmund Wilson 
is right in protesting Vladimir Nabokov's stylistic ineptness in confusing 
levels of the English language; though admirable, Nabokov is sometimes 
as tone-deaf as Keats. 


453. Driberg, Tom. “Edith Sitwell At Home; A Partial Recall," pp. 
51-55. Edith Sitwell befriended Driberg as he began his writing career; 
her austere salon in Pembridge Mansions drew all the young literary 


figures. 


454. Kermode, Frank. "Edmund Wilson's Achievement," pp. 61-70. 
Wilson's efforts over the years to establish standards for a non-academic 
criticism deserve a higher respect than he is now receiving. 


455. Burgess, Anthony. "The Great Vowel Shift & All That," pp. 70-73. 
Linguistic knowledge, such as shown in Mario Pei's The Story of Lan- 
guage, will not help literature, but it will remove many misconceptions 
about the nature of language. 


> XXVI:6, June 1966. 


456. Lucie-Smith, Edward. "Poets in Conference," pp. 41-42. The Trent 
Bookshop, Nottingham, gathering of poets in May stressed a sense that 
English literature is splitting in two: Adrian Mitchell, Adrian Henri, 
and Michael Shayer showed that the days of Philip Larkin, Ted Hughes, 
and Thom Gunn are finished. 


, XXVII:1, July 1966. 


457. Burgess, Anthony. "Making de White Boss Frown” (rev.-att., 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's Cabin), pp. 54-58. Known almost 
exclusively as an instrument of historical change, Stowe's novel deserves 
critical respect for its convincing characters and their speech. 


, XXVII:2, August 1966. 


458. Marcus, Steven. “Pornotopia,” pp. 9-18. Pornography is, like 
utopias, a "no place,” with elements of space, time, and the external 
world and external nature having no relation to reality. It is also anti- 
literature and anti-art, since it displaces persons with blueprints and lacks 
interesting form and language. 


459. Steiner, George. “To Traduce or Transfigure: On Modern Verse 
Translation,” pp. 48-54. Though in the ideal sense a poem cannot be 
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translated, practicality demands it. The best kind would be to have the 
original poem facing the translation, with a marginal prose paraphrase. 


460. Tanner, Tony. “Lionel Trilling’s Uncertainties,” pp. 72-77. Des- 
pite a recent too-cautious tone and a lack of answers to his important 
questions, Trilling’s deliberately cultivated position of intellectual ambig- 
uity 1s rewarding. 


, XXVII:4, October 1966. 


461. Gordon, D. J. "Aubrey Beardsley at the X & A,” pp. 3-16. Beards- 
ley’s work (shown at the Victoria and Albert Museum) was motivated 
by—and is understood by-—extra-visual references, "the region of verbal- 
izations.” But though these are often not clear, they are not "innocent." 


462. "Some Stevens Letters," pp. 25-37. [In 19 letters written from 1935 
to 1954, Wallace Stevens speaks about his own poetry, other writers, and 
politics. ] 


463. Hope, Francis. “The Intellectual Left,” pp. 60-68. The English 
"left" has not accomplished what has been expected of it—and some- 
times claimed for it, mainly because of educational and economic factors. 


464. Fryer, Peter. “Censorship at the British Museum: The ‘Private 
Case’ & Other Mysteries," pp. 68-77. The contrast between its promises 
to make its operations more efficient and its recent increasing inefficiency 
is deplorable. Not only are many categories of books omitted from the 
general catalogue, but the 5000 sexological and erotic works kept in the 
private case are not made available to qualified scholars. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH, XV:87, Autumn 1964. 


465. Peschmann, Hermann. "Christopher Marlowe, 1564-1593; 'Infin- 
ite Riches in a little room, " pp. 85-89. Instead of using Marlowe's life 
to interpret the plays, we should reverse the process. The plays are highly 
subjective, and show Marlowe's imaginative preoccupation with pride and 
the ambition to exceed human limitations. But God 15 never denied in 
the plays: Marlowe seems to be an agnostic, not an atheist. 


466. Thomas, Donald. “The First Poetess of Romantic Fiction: Ann 
Radcliffe, 1764-1823,” pp. 91-95. Radcliffe’s stories are all of per- 
secuted heroines in rich and evocative settings; the later novels provide 
richer prose, better arranged mystery, and a more sophisticated presenta- 
tion of the heroine’s character and predicament. Radcliffe shares with her 
Gothic contemporaries a taste for the historical and the anti-Catholic, as 
well as their skill in using unusual settings to lend interest to commonplace 
people and events. Her ability to give depth and significance to the 
ee romantic plot led Scott to call_her “The first poetess of romantic 
iction.” 
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467. Kaul, R. K. “Rhyme and Blank Verse in Drama: A Note on Eliot," 
pp. 96-99. Eliot seems to agree with Samuel Johnson that the rhymed 
couplet is remote from human speech in the drama, but he prefers it 
because he considers it the more accomplished verse form, suitable for 
plays not designed for the stage. But it is difficult to reconcile this opinion 
with his view that Dryden’s rhymed Ds more closely approximate con- 
versation than does A// For Love, and that Johnson was wrong in holding 
blank verse to be a more conversational form. 


468. Ellison, R. C. "An Unpublished Poem by William Morris," pp. 
100-102. Presented is an untitled and unpublished poem by William 
Morris which survives in two manuscript drafts (British Museum Add. 
Ms 45318 and William Morris Gallery, Walthanstow, Ms ] 150), 
apparently not published by his daughter because it laments the affair 
between Mrs. Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

—Richard Lettis 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVIII:2, April 1966. 


469. Newell, A. G. "Early Evangelical Fiction (Concluded),” pp. 81-98. 
Although enormously popular in the early 19th century as an "authentic 
narrative" and suitable reading matter for the newly-literate poor, Legh 
Richmond's The Dairyman's Daughter is unreadable today, written as it 
is in sentimental evangelical jargon. Village Dialogues, by Rowland Hill, 
also very popular, is witty, vigorous and sincere; it remains thoroughly 
readable by virtue of its considerable artistic merit. The Fairchild Family 
by Mrs. Sherwood strongly emphasizes evangelical doctrines and social 
views. But Mrs. Sherwood displays narrative skill, undoubted powers 
of observation and description, and a controlling good humor which 
shades into crisp satire, as well as transparent sincerity and didactic 
intention. | 


—A. G.-Newell 


FAR EASTERN UNIVERSITY FACULTY JOURNAL, IX:1, First 
Quarter 1964-1965. 


470. Hayakawa, S. I. "Semantics, Law and Men," pp. 88-97. The legal 
functionalist, like the semanticist and the functional grammarian, rejects 
absolutes. He sustains confidence in the idea that "permanence and 
change can be reconciled in a dynamic concept of order." In short, the 
legal functionalist is able to see "society-as-process"; he never subordinates 
event to word. 


, 1X:2, Second Quarter 1964-1965. 


471. Mathias, Robert. “The Story of Writing,” pp. 97-102. Writing as 
we conceive it first appeared around 4000 B.C. Since that time a number 
of notable contributions have been made to the development of writing, 
induding Chinese Ideograms, Egyptian Hieroglyphs, Cuneiform Script, 
the Phoenician Alphabet, Scripts of India, European Alphabets, and 
Writings of Central America. (Illustrated) 


n 
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, IX:3, Third Quarter 1964-65. 


472. Cruz, Corazon L. “A Poet of the Earth," pp. 30-39. "Emotional 
intensity is a quality that pulsates" through all the work of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, yet she remains a minor poet because her view of life is 
unreal, unwhole, and unspiritual. Her ideas with respect to Life, Love, 
God, Death, Time, and Beauty are essentially materialistic and pagan, and 
they relate only to man's life on earth. 

—Howard J. Seller 


FIRST STAGE, V:1, Spring 1966. 


473. Salerno, Henry F. "The Happening,” pp. 2-4. The contemporary 
theatrical phenomenon, the Happening, offers a style but lacks a content. 
It has interesting implications, all of them consonant with the modern 
tendency in art of “rebarbarization” or a break with the established, a 
desire to start afresh; but "the Happening is really a desperate attempt 
at escape—an attempt to make up in style what is lacking in substance.” 


474, Packard, William. “Spoken Poetry,” pp. 5-7. Poetry in the theater 
- seems to have no place in the modern American theater except in its 
association with the past. Recent productions of Racine in New York have 
demonstrated that the American actor can be taught to speak verse, learn- 
ing in humility to "concern himself with the shape and the form of the 
words and the rhythms he is supposed to embody." In spite of these 
difficult successes, there is no indication that Americans will soon evolve 
their own verse theater. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 30, Summer 1965. 


475. Grendahl, Jay S. "'Gorgeous—Fitzgerald's Epithet for the Jazz 
Age," pp. 2-3. From "May Day” to The Great Gatsby, Fitzgerald uses 
gorgeous to connote beauty both attractive and false. Through this 
"double vision" he "exposes the gorgeousness of the Jazz Age as an 
alluring but specious form of experience.” Fitzgerald is a "superior 
writer” because he recognized and reacted to these opposing qualities of 
the 20's. 


476. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “The Orgastic-Orgiastic Case Reopened,” p. 4. 
An examination of his own copy of the book and a perusal of his January 
24, 1924, letter to Maxwell Perkins indicates that Fitzgerald intended 
orgastic, not orgiastic, toward the end of The Great Gatsby. 


, No. 31, Fall 1965. 


477. Christian, Henry A. “Fitzgerald and ‘Superman’: An Unpublished 
Letter to Louis Adamic,” pp. 1-3. In a letter of April 2, 1929, Fitzgerald 
praises Adamic for his story “Superman.” [Text of the letter is repro- 
duced.} The character in “Superman” with whom Fitzgerald sympathized 
is the frustrated Captain Blakelock, commander of Army recruits in 
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Panama. This story "rang true" to Fitzgerald "about both the Army and 
himself; portions of the story could have been his own military biography." 


478. Bruccoli, Matthew J. "Fitzgerald Football Song," pp. 3-4. Fitz- 
gerald wrote the words for the football song “A Cheer for Princeton" 
in the fall of 1915. [The lyrics are reproduced. | 


479. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Inscribed Tender Is The Night,” p. 4. 
The argument that Dick Diver left the Riviera in 1929 instead of 
1930 is qualified by Fitzgerald's inscription "in Laura Guthrie Hearne's 
copy of the novel.” [The inscription is reproduced. | 

—Benjamin Franklin, V 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXIV, Winter 1965-1966. 


480. Hainsworth, J. D. “J. D. Salinger,” pp. 63-64. Salinger's fiction 
poses the problem of how to live with people who are either “phonies” 
or "passive victims of phoniness without knowing it.” His achievement 
includes mastery of dialogue; deadly satiric accuracy; ອາ under- 
standing of children; 2 moral vision; “and, in all these, there is the subtly 
but belly-achingly funny Salinger.” 


, LXIV, Spring 1966. 


481. Hainsworth, J. D. "William Golding,” pp. 122-123. Many would 
call Golding the outstanding British novelist of this time. His novels, 
apparently growing from wartime experience, all concerned with man’s 
potentiality for evil, consistently attack optimistic scientific rationalism. 
His working through the points of view of one character carries extra- 
ordinary vividness. 


—John O. Waller 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA QUAR- 
TERLY, XLI:1, March 1959. 


482. Freud, Ralph. “Frank Miller Theatrical Manager,” pp. 5-10. Little 
has been written about Miller’s activities in the theater at the turn of the 
century. The Loring Opera House, which he managed, brought varied 
theatrical fare to Riverside, California. 


483. Simonson, Harold P. "Zona Gale’s Acquaintance With Francis 
Grierson,” pp. 11-16. In Frank Miller of Mission Inn, Zona Gale fails 
to mention her brief but impressive association with Grierson, the 
musician, occultist, and writer. [Grierson’s virtuosity and last days are 
described. ] 


484. Sokolich, J. N. “Dana and the Perennial Questions,” pp. 17-25. 
A promontory between Los Angeles and San Diego is named in honor 
of Richard Henry Dana. [The author itemizes inconsistencies between 
Dana’s observations of this area in Two Years Before the Mast and the 
actual locale.] 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY (formerly HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY), XLIV:1, 
March 1962. l 


485. Arlt, Gustave O. “Bret Harte—The Argonaut,” pp. 17-30. 
Although his later life was spent in Europe, Harte’s roots remained in 
California. `The Heathen Chinese” was meant as anti-Chinese propa- 
ganda, not as entertainment. “In spite of finagcial troubles, however, 
Harte was always meticulous in the payment of his debts.” Harte was 
“gentle, sensitive, friendly, openhearted, kind.” : "ss 


, &LIV:4, December 1962. 


486. Forman, Henry James. "Kate Douglas Wiggin: A Woman of 
Letters," pp. 273-285. Her enthusiastic work with kindergartens and her 
devotion to literature at an early age made Wiggin the writer she was— 
good-humored, charming, unpretentious. 


, ALV:1, March 1963. - 


487. Ringler, Donald P. "Mary Austin: Kern County Days, 1888-1892," | 


pp. 25-63. Mary Austin’s years in the San Joaquin valley gave her the ' ' 


material for a number of novels and a distinctive place in American 
letters. Three eminent men óf the California frontier, General Beale, 
Jose Lopez, and James Rosemeyer, played vital roles in her experience. 
Although Rudyard Kipling’s technique of "withdrawing the theme from 
the moral” was an influence, Mary Austin was. separated from literary 
figures and derived her inspiration from her senses and local residents. 


, XLVI:1, March 1964. 


488. Gordon, Dudley C. “Charles F. Lummis and Jack London: An 
Evaluation,” pp. 83-88. In several brief letters Lummis appealed 
to Jack London to support the American Archeological Institute. London 
refused on the grounds of his greater interest in the "socialist revolution.” 
Lummis’s efforts and background were in sharp contrast to London’s; 
and Lummis’s method of improving the lot of mankind was more effective 
than London's appeal to brute force. 


, SLVII:4, December 1965. = 


489. Powell, Lawrence Clark. “Strictly Local," pp. 347-355. There isa ^... 
` - 


on the siphoning of water from one area to another, and perhaps with - 


need for literary works based on Southern California life; for example, 


Mary Austin as heroine. The closest this area has come to producing a ' 


local genius is Raymond Chandler, writer of detective fiction. 


, XLVIII:2, June 1966. 


490. Babcock, C. Merton. "Mark Twain’s Religious Creed,” pp. 169-174. 
Twain criticized dogmatic religion, affirming a belief in an impersonal 


^ 
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God and in the Bible of nature. He did not believe in a Christian 
hereafter, 
—Karl Ames 


- THE HUDSON REVIEW, XIX:2, Summer 1966. 


491. Burke, Kenneth. "Coriolqgus—and the Delights of Faction," pp. 
185-202. The elements of tragic catharsis are exemplified in Cor.: 
(1) a tension intrinsic to social division characteristic of all societies, and 
Coriolanus's excessive representation of these divisive forces; (2) com- 
plexities of family, class, and national motives focussed in the self 
` conflicts of'an individual; (3) the curative function of invective; and (4) 
. a cluster of characters derivable from Coriolanus as necessary functions of 


plausibility. 


492. Howe, Irving. “A Note on Hardy's Stories," pp. 259-266. Hardy's | 
stories are "fragments chipped off his larger work, or developments of 
major themes in modest scope, or exercises at sketching the figures and 
locale of his more ambitious books.” They emphasize the rural tradition 
strain in his work rather than the philosophical modernism. Hardy's 
stories may າ more properly called tales, the defining characteristics of 
which are: (1) the speaker "addressing an audience that forms a natural 
or social community,” (2) a leisurely time sense, (3) the evocation of 
wonder at the strange and marvelous. 


493. Osborn, Neal J. "Kenneth Burke's Desdemona: A Courtship of 
Clio?” pp. 267-275. Burke identifies Desdemona with values of glory 
and property (Hudson Review, IV, 1951, 194-195), but it is more 
likely that she is the antithesis of these values. In Shakespeare's work 
Qheterosexual love is characteristically associated with the irrational, dis- 
order, deceit, madness, or disease. Burke is too willing to prefer sub- 
surface interpretation without sufficient demonstration when the two 
appear contradictory. i 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, V:1, Fall 1966. 


494. Cordell, Richard A. “Shaw. on del Sartism," pp. 1-4. Shaw’s 
review of ‘an 1886 lecture by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell on del Sart- 
ism reveals Shaw’s genius as a personal essayist and his advanced views 
on the afts of speech and acting. [Shaw's review, from “Art Corner," 
Our Corner (London), Sept. 1, 1886, is reprinted. ] 


d 


495. “G.B.S. as M.P.," pp. 6-8 (reprinted from The New Age, April 
4, 1908). Shaw ought to be a Member of Parliament, for he combines 
debating skill with a mastery of economics and sociology. As M. P., he 

. would instill life in the essentially conservative Labour Party and find 
support among the intelligent Liberals and Conservatives. 


496. Nickson, Richard. "Parliamentary Notes,” p. 8. The article 
G. B. S. as M. P.,” probably written by Holbrook Jackson, to whom Shaw 
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had given money for the purchase of The New Age, yielded no political 
results. Shaw had in fact run for public office in 1904 and had been 
defeated by a large majority. 

—Elsie B. Adams 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVIII:2, March 1966. 


497. Reed, Joseph W., Jr. “Boswell and the Major," pp. 161-184. The 
relationship between James Boswell and Major James George Semple 
was that of man of influence and man of adventure. A soldier of fortune 
and convicted swindler, Major Semple appealed to Boswell to help rescind 
his sentence of transportation to Botany Bay. After Boswell’s death, the 
“gentlemanly swindler” was transported and later rehabilitated; after 
further troubles with the law, he finally ended in obscurity “either 
hanged or transported.” 


498. Martin, Terence. ‘The Imagination at Play: Edgar Allan Poe,” 
pp. 194-209. The imaginative element in Poe’s work reflects the gro-’ 
tesqueness, self-destruction, and violence of play that is not only anti-social 
but anti-human. Unlike Hawthorne, who carefully balances the flights 
of the imagination with the counterweight of reality, Poe rejects the 
corporeal, making ‘‘an absolute commitment to the imagination.” 
—Charles R. Andrews 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VI:5, June 1966. 


499. Symons, Julian. "About Frances Newman," pp. 36-48. Frances 
Newman deserves a place in any literary history-of the years between the 
wars. Both The Hard-Boiled Virgin and. Dead Lovers are Faithful: 
Lovers are true works of art, representative of the shiny American 
aestheticism of the 1920's. 


500. Bayley, John. "Robert Lowell: The Poetry of Cancellation," pp. 
76-85. Lowell's early poetry is not his best poetry. His attempt to create 
in it a prophetic myth of the American past and present is a complete and 
incoherent failure. It is in his late poetry, where he has successfully 
alienated “the poem itself,” that he has managed to freeze into the style 
of these poems the utter detachment of the mad. This poetry a to 
Lowell’s conclusion: that perhaps alienation is the logical and coming 
response to the madness of modern society. 


, VI:4, July 1966. 


501. Bell, Millicent. “The Eagle and the Worm,” PP. 5-46. Henry (‘the 
worm’) James’s letters reveal his appreciation Edith (‘the eagle’) 
Wharton and her marital troubles. 


, VI:6, September 1966. 
502. Pritchett, V. S. "The Short Story,” pp. 6-9. Above all, the short 
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story is the memorable form of writing. What the reader responds to ts 
. concentration and intensity of form and experience; also an exercise in 

sudden truth telling. It is this intensity (and the difficulty of achieving 
it) that has also attracted the writer. 


503. Sansom, William. “The Short Story,” pp. 9-11. Nearer to the 
poem than the novel, like a poem, the short story should echo; it should 
spread beyond its economy; it should give a "moving impression" that it is 
Jarger than it is. 


504. King, Francis. “The Short Story," pp. 11-12. Poetry and the short 
story have a great deal in common: in the concentration they exact from 
both reader and writer; and, especially, in the fact that both seem to wait 


on some capricious impulse from without. 
—Robert Yackshaw 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, VII:1, Spring 
1966. 


` 505. Campbell, Harry M. "Academic Criticism on Henry Adams: Con- 
fusion about Chaos," pp. 3-14. The pessimistic philosophy of Henry 
Adams has led critics into extreme and erroneous interpretations of his 


position, typified by Yvor Winters and Robert E. Spiller. Winters 


correctly points out that Adams did not find unity for himself or the 
universe, but he is not justified in calling Adams’s arguments foolish. 
Spiller errs in the opposite direction by asserting that Adams found some 
kind of unity to counterbalance his intellectual skepticism. 


506. Tuttleton, James W. “Henry James and Edith Wharton: Fiction 
as the House of Fame,” pp. 25-36. Following the premises of Balzac, 
James and Wharton used the houses, clothes, furniture, and other equi- 
page of social existence as “the hieroglyphs by which personality expresses 
itself." For both novelists, "the houses people live in are, metaphysically 
speaking, the inseparable shells of their being.” 


507. Horowitz, Floyd R. “ "The Invalid’s Story’: An Early Mark Twain 
Commentary on Institutional Christianity,” pp. 37-44. Twain's “The 
Invalid’s Story” appears to contain “a rather closely worked Christian 
symbolic level, quite in keeping with Twain's later feelings about institu- 
tionalized religion.” 


508. Suderman, Elmer F. “The Social-Gospel Novelists’ Criticisms of 
American Society,” pp. 45-60. Although negligible as belles-lettres, the 
social gospel novels made Americans aware of the serious social problems 
of the 1880's and 1890's and helped to break down the traditional separa- 
tion of religion from economic and political matters. [Includes bibliog- 
raphy of social gospel novels. 

—Louise Duus 
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MIDSTREAM, XI:3, September 1965. 


509. Winegarten, Renee. "Norman Mailer—Genuine or Counterfeit?” 
pp. 91-95. Mailer's work suffers when his "intensely poetic vision is ‘ 
exposed to the cold light of critical logic” He wants both control in the 
world and control over his work. He is a product of American symbolism, 
of the European existentialist novel, and of various eccentric theories. He 
draws no line between private inadequacy and public corruption; he wants 
to fashion an art of living based on the idea of risk. 


, AII:5, May 1966. 


310. Winegarten, Renee. "The Novels of Dan Jacobson,” pp. 69-73. 
Jacobson's greatness, in his novels, lies in his ability to deal with the 
problems of "Jewish uniqueness" and to relate the modern Jews’ dilemmas 
to what 1s universally human. His books deal both with his own experi- 
ence and the general situation of his generation; every man's conscious- 
ness of life is unique and precious, and it is "the quality of that conscious- 
ness which determines his place in the universe, his worth as a human 
being." 

—Julian Mates 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, V:4, Summer 1964. 


511. Patterson, Rebecca. "Emily Dickinson's Palette (1)," PP. 271-291. 
Her poetry is part of the romantic tradition in her use of color. She 
surpasses most romantic poets in her deliberate and extreme use of color 
symbolism. Green is abundant in her early works but scarce in the later 
poems. Blue shifts in meaning and takes on unpleasant suggestions in 
the late poetry. [Includes table of color incidences in Miss Dickinson's 
works] 


512. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. "James' The Ambassadors: The Trajectory 
of the Climax,” pp. 295-310. Strether is the spectator perceiving action 
but also involved in that action. His growing illustrates 
James's belief that full experience is the realization of all of one's possible 
roles and choices. At the end of the novel Strether is supposing “innum- 
erable and wonderful things.” 


513. Anderson, Frank J. “The View from the River: Richard Bissell’s 
Satirical Humor," pp. 311-322. Bissell satirizes the "slobs" in all classes 
of society. He is at his best in his stories about the river. [Includes 
biographical and bibliographical data] 


514. Howell, Elmo. "William Faulkner and the New Deal,” pp. 323- 
332. Faulkner attacks the social policies of the New Deal in the short 
story "Ihe Tall Men.” In other works such as The Mansion he voiced 
his dislike of the welfare state, which he feared was destructive of indi- 
vidualism and independence. . 
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515. French, Richard. “Sir Walter Scott, Gentleman Soldier,” pp. 333- 
343. Scott was actively interested and involved in the military most of 
his life. His interest is reflected in his skillful descriptions of battles in 
his novels. 


516, Wilcoxon, John W., III. “A Plea for Heresy: A Secular Approach 
to Tragedy," pp. 347-369. Oedipus, Job, and Lear all suggest that 
tragedy does exist without a religious basis. A secular approach to tragedy 
is necessary to achieve an aesthetic understanding of it. The concept of 
tragedy is a man-centered, time-centered, and action-centeted concept. 


, VI:1, Autumn 1964. 


517. Patterson, Rebecca. “Emily Dickinson’s Palette (II)," pp. 97-117. 
Dominant colors in Miss Dickinson’s poetry are yellow, purple and red. 
Over the years they shift in implication and meaning. After 1865 color 
appears infrequently in her poems except for several striking instances. 


, VI:2, Winter 1965. 


518. Stavrou, C. N. "The Love Songs of J. Swift, G. Bernard Shaw, and 
J. A. A. Joyce," pp. 135-162. Love's fundamental truth escaped these 
three Irish writers. They failed to see that it is defensive, not aggressive, 
a safeguard to life, and a bond to another human. They did not bridge 
the dualism of body and soul, ideals and instincts. Consequently they 
never trusted and never saw clearly the full extent of eros. | 


, VI:3, Spring 1965. 


519. Burgess, C. F. "Political Satire: John Gay's The Beggar's Opera,” 
pp. 265-276. Gay's opera was the most effective Tory satire against the 
Whigs. It was good entertainment that reached a large and diversified 
audience. His basic theme that the world of the court and the world of 
crime are the same pervades the work. While the opera made Gay famous, 
ien) it also led to the closing of the theaters and the Licensing Act 
ot 1737.- 


520. Goodman, F. G. "Pericles at Gettysburg," pp. 317-336. Contrary 
to myth, Lincoln did not simply jot down his address on the train to 
Gettysburg. He worked on the speech for some time prior to the occasion. 
Comparison of Pericles's funeral oration and Lincoln's address shows that 
Lincoln knew the oration well and that he used all its important ideas 
in his speech. 


, VI:4, Summer 1965. 


521. Newman, Paul B. "The Drama of Conscience and Recognition in 
Lord Jim,” pp. 351-366. Jim’s aloofness from life and his dreams of 
heroism cause a paralysis of will when he encounters the brutal realities 
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of action. After his disgrace the rest of the story concerns the two possi- 
bilities for him: an Asian skid row or the achievement of the truly heroic, 
His death is a reaffirmation of his belief in the heroic idea. 


522. Hamblen, Abigail Ann, "Faulkner's Pillar of Endurance: Sanc- 
tuary and Requiem for a Nun,” pp. 369-375. Sanctuary describes the cor- 
ruption of evil in detail by showing its embodiment in both respectable 
and ee people, its imprint upon places and nature, and its 
macabre and horrifying nature. Requiem for a Nun deals with the long 
range results-of evil. Yet Faulkner suggests that the cosmos finally rights 
the imbalance of evil. 


523. Gilley, Leonard. “The Wilderness Theme in Faulkner’s “The Bear,’ "' 
pp. 379-385. Faulkner rejects the romantic view of the wilderness in this 
story. Isaac flouts the right use of the woods and is destructive. He 
renounces his responsibility to the woods, to his inheritance, and to his 
own blood-kin. 


524. Hertz, Robert N. "Sebastian Brant and Porter's Sbip of Fools," pp. 
389-401. Porter's novel is not an allegory like Brant's 14th-century moral 
allegory, Das Narrenshiff. She copies Brant only in her exposure of the 
universality of folly, not in technique. She centers on the two follies of 
believing in abstract absolutes and the failure of love. i 


525. Perry, Robert L. "Porter's ‘Hacienda’ and the Theme of Change,” 
pp. 403-415. The most important theme in this story is change. Miss 
Porter deals with the degrees of real and imagined change in people and 
situations. Most of the characters are deluded and believe one of two 
extremes: either that there is no change or that there is swift and com- 
plete change. 


526. Nolte, William H. ‘“Mencken’s Criticism,” pp. 417-438. Two 
essays by Mencken give his ideas about criticism: “Criticism of Criticism 
of Criticism’ (1917) and "Footnote on Criticism" (1922). He believed 
that most criticism was bad because it was too rigid, too "up-lifting" and 
too prone to ad hominem attacks. He felt that the great critic used 
literature as a springboard for presenting his own ideas. 

—Robert J. Ward 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY BULLETIN, XV:3, April 1959. 


527. Todd, Edgeley W. “The Authorship of "The Missouri Trapper,’ ” 
pp. 194-200. Although Alphonso Wetmore has long been credited with 
the authorship of "The Missouri Trapper,” we find that evidence, partic- 
ularly that of prior publication and differing stylistic emphasis in the 
portrayal of the title character, clearly points to James Hall as the author. 
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, &VI:2, January 1960. 


528. Miller, Edwin H., ed. "New Letters of Walt Whitman," pp. 99- 
113. These letters, preserved by Walt Whitman’s niece Jessie Louisa 
Whitman, deal, for the most patt, with deaths in her family. They are 
now in the possession of the Missouri Historical Society. 


, XIX:4, Part 1, July 1963. 


529. Stadler, Ernst A. “A Forgotten Poet,” pp. 356-358. An attack 
against President Ulysses S. Grant appearing on July 6, 1873, in the 
Mississippi Blaetter, a Sunday supplement of the Westliche Post of St. 
Louis, charged that the President lacked the literary talent of his deceased 
father, Jesse R. Grant, who, according to the article, "should be counted 
among the American primitive poets." 


, XX:4, Part 1, July 1964. 


` 530. Lloyd, Francis V., Jr. “A Further Note on Herman Melville, 
Lecturer," PP. 310-312. The disparity between Melville’s records and 
statements of Joseph Edwards Adams Smith regarding Melville's appear- 
ances in San Francisco, Philadelphia, and St. Louis is a result of Smith's 
apparent confusion concerning information about prospects for lectures 
and accounts of actual lectures that he acquired In conversations with 
Melville. Evidence clearly indicates that Melville never lectured in these 

cities. 
—]erome H. Rosenberg 


MODERN AGE, IX:4, Fall 1965. 


531. Lindeman, Jack. "Herman Melville's Civil War," pp. 387-398. 
Melville's Battle-Pieces, most of them written after the war ended, are 
largely objective and the most vividly pictorial poems of the Civil War. 
They are the first poems in English to make "conscious use of military 
technology." As arranged, they form a sort of chronological journal of 
war events, informed with "passion and imaginative intelligence." 


532. Williamson, George. “T. S. Eliot, 1888-1965," pp. 399-407. Eliot's 
early work "created the meaning of our time” for the young of the 1920's; 
incurred antagonisms which still plague him “in various guises”; led a 
revolt away from the Miltonic epic strain toward the dramatic accents of 
Donne. Ironic manner and continental affinities made him an avant-garde 
figure, but his conversion to Anglicanism disappointed modernists. Yet 
he was not a reactionary. His After Strange Gods (1933) developed 
ideas of "Tradition and the Individual Talent" (1917). His introduction 
to Huckleberry Finn is ຂ key to his fusion of Missouri, New England, and 
England in Four Quartets. His poetic criticism of metropolitan life 
"creates the most memorable vision of our time," reaching an "amazing 
integration” in Four Quartets. 

-—John O. Waller 


— — 
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, &:2, Spring 1966. 


533. Lindeman, Jack. “Herman Melville’s Reconstruction,” pp. 168-172. 
Melville’s Battle-Pieces (1866) is primarily war poetry, but a number of 
its poems are a plea for a justly sane and charitable "reconstruction." A 
prose supplement to the collection puts these convictions even more 
explicitly: the cruel unreality of expecting a voluntary public self-humil- 
iation by the South and the dangerous risks of forcing totally new patterns 
on an uneasy Southern society. “He couples Christianity with Machiavelli 
as persuasive voices of wisdom against severity. The conscience as well as 


political exigency demand it." 
-—O. H. Rudzik 


MODERN DRAMA, VIII:3, December 1965. 


534. Roy, Emil. “The Becket Plays: Eliot, Fry, and Anouilh,” pp. 268- 
276. T. 3. Eliot, Christopher Fry, and Jean Anouilh each have plays 
dealing with the story of Thomas Becket. In the use of subject matter and 
recurrent images the plays are similar, but in most other ways they 
differ greatly from each other. 


535. Ferguson, John. “The Boy with a Cart,” PP. 284-292. Christopher 
Fry's The Boy with a Cart, his first published play, is the episodic story 
of Cuthman, saint of Sussex. The play is characterized by its carefully 
‘selected episodes, its thematic unity, its Greek dramatic devices, its lan- 
guage, and its pastoral qualities. | 


536. Wiersma, Stanley M. "Christopher Fry's A Phoenix Too Frequent: 
A Study in Source and Symbol," pp. 293-302. In A Phoenix Too Fre- 
quent “Fry's unique handling of his identified sources is to be explained 
in part by . . . [the play's] specifically Christian content." Romans 5-8 
is the essential Biblical source for the play. 


537. Pearce, Howard D. "Synge's Playboy as Mock-Christ," pp. 303- 
310. In "The Hero as Playboy" (UKCR, XXI, Fall 1954), H. H. Mac- 
Lean explored “Christy’s Christ archetype, which makes of Christy a 
myth-generated hero." On the contrary, Synge might be using "myth to 
ironic purpose," creating a mock-Christ character. 

—ARonald W. McReynolds 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXI:April 1966. 


538. Neuse, Richard. "The Triumph over Hasty Accidents: A Note on 

. the Symbolic Mode of the ‘Epithalamion,’”’ pp. 163-174. The symbolic 

. elements of night and sun and numbers stress the strongly temporal nature 

of the poem, which appears to be linked with the Amoretti as sort of a 

progression from.sonnets to marriage song, from a romantic to a con- 
jugal love. 


| 539. Taaffe, James G. "Poet and Lover in Wordsworth's ‘Lucy’ Poems,” 
pp. 175-179. If one reads the "Lucy" poems in the order in which they 
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appeared in the first collected edition of March 1815, one will note a 
“meaningful lyric progression” in which both poet and lover come to real- 
ize that the sense of bereavement can be assuaged by recognizing temporal 
existence as only a part of the whole of natural unity. 


540. Notopoulos, James A. " “Truth-Beauty’ in the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’ and the Elgin Marbles,” pp. 180-182. Keats’s "truth-beauty" credo, 
rather than being a “mere metaphysical proposition inorganic with the 
rest of the Ode," becomes part of the organic whole when one realizes 
that at the time of the composition Keats had been introduced by Haydon 
to the Elgin Marbles. 


541. Thomas, A. “G. M. Hopkins: An ເ... Triolet,” pp. 183- 
187. The uncollected trio of triolets that Hopkins published in The Stony- 
hurst Magazine in 1883 points up Hopkins’s ability to maintain the comic 
style as well as the more familiar style of his serious work. The second 
_triolet-—‘‘Cockle’s Antibilious Pills’—was engendered by a daily news- 
paper advertisement. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERNA SPRAK, LIX:2, Spring 1965. 


542. Collberg, Sven. "Att óversátta Shakespeare," pp. 121-133. Revision 
of Carl August Hagberg's translation of Shakespeare should attempt to rid 
the translation of obsolete words, to reproduce quibbles and witticisms, 
to duplicate the rhythmic peculiarities of Shakespeare's blank verse and 
retain the rhythm of rhymed verse and songs. Historical and cultural 
notes must be brief. (In Swedish) 

—S, A. Sorensen. 


MONTH, CCXII, July-August 1966. 


543. Van Zeller, Hubert. "Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 69-71. Waugh has been 
accused of being a hater, an introvert, an isolationist, an egotist, a snob. 
He was a hater, but of change, not of people; he saw break-up all around 
him. He believed that when people abandoned their particular code, they 
disintegrated. He was an introvert, but so are all artists. To remain a 
traditionalist, he had to be an isolationist. His snobbery went with his 
being English. In his art he did not try to make people happy but to 
make them think. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLVI:4, October 1965. 


544. Pollin, Alice and Burton. "In Pursuit of Pearson's Shelley Songs," 
PP. 322-331. [Biographical and bibliographical information is provided 
concerning the English composer Henry Hugh Pearson (b. 1815) and his 
musical settings, composed ca. 1835-1839, of six Shelley lyrics, which 
have been omitted from most bibliographies of Shelley settings. 
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These were admired by Mary Shelley and were among the earliest of 
numerous Mid-Victorian settings of Shelley. | 


NATION, CC:22, May 31, 1965. 


545. Halper, Nathan. "Joyce and Eliot: A Tale of Shem & Shaun,” 
pp. 590-595. Evidence in Finnegans Wake shows that James Joyce saw 
himself as Shem, T. S. Eliot as Shaun. Joyce accuses Eliot of uncreative 
borrowing, and himself borrows from The Waste Land to demonstrate 
creative borrowing. Each man is a Shem or a Shaun only in relation to 
another, and each is both Shem and Shaun: each is necessary to the other. 
Joyce's choice of Joyce and Eliot as exemplars in his pattern involves some 
exaggeration and requires qualifications, but it nevertheless reflects and 

illuminates a real difference. 
—T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES JOURNAL, XIV:1, Summer 1965. 


546. McCarthy, F. I. “ “The Bard’ of Thomas Gray: Its Composition 
and Its Use by Painters,” pp. 105-113. Gray's poem “was the earliest 
expression of the Romantic idea of the poet as prophet . . . [and] hero, 
and so linked Baroque sensibility with Romantic feeling." A study of 
the various paintings suggested by the ວ casts light on the inter- 
pretations that the poem received from the time of its publication until 
1813. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 37, May-June 1966. - 


547. Fraser, Ronald. “Butor’s You," pp. 62-68. [Response to Michel 
Butor, "The Use of Personal Pronouns in the Novel” (NLR, No. 34, 60- 
68; see AES, IX:5, Item 1770).} The interior monologue “obscures more 
than it describes” because the reader must be able to know how the 
described events came about. In the first-person novel, the reader can 
assume only the author's viewpoint, but with the use of "you" he can 
participate in the author's creation: he can "suspend disbelief and at 
the same time believe." The author and the reader share an experience— 
the novel. The novel must be considered as a reality of being what it 
is and not an illusion of being events it describes. 

—Duane B. Schneider 


NEW RAMBLER, Ser. C.I, June 1966. 


548. Winnett, A. R. "Johnson and Hume," pp. 2-14. Though evidence 
proves Johnson and Hume to have met, Johnson, with his reverence for 
tradition and with his medieval sense, was antagonistic to the Scotsman 
on "basically religious” grounds. Hume's skepticism, especially toward 
miracles and revelation, Johnson could not accept as sincere, but held it 
motivated by "vanity and a desire for notoriety.” Despite Johnson's 
emphatic assurances of a hereafter, James Boswell could never quite free 
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himself from the fear and perplexity Hume occasioned in him: the good, 
upright man, “fearless in the face of death” and yet an infidel. Because 
Johnson was himself skeptically inclined and because he was thus “aware 
of the sceptical arguments against religion," he feared, "sub-consciously 
at least, . . that perhaps after all Hume might be right”; fear engendered 
Johnson's antipathy toward Hume. 


549. Kahrl, George M. “Garrick, Johnson, and Lichfield,” pp. 15-28. 
A social barrier, reinforced by economic disparity, existed between the 
Johnsons, tradespeople, and the Garricks, of the officer class, in the 
garrison town of Lichfield. The Garricks had easy entry into local 
aristocratic society and "belonged to the community of the Cathedral Close 
that even more then than now held itself" aloof from the Lichfield mer- 
chant class. Gilbert Walmesley, whose "kindness to David was to the 
son of a respected friend and family," came later to patronize Johnson, the 
common interest of the three being in literature and the stage. When 
settled in London, Garrick and Johnson found in Peter, David's brother, 
"their one common sustaining bond with Lichfield.” A frequent visitor 
there from 1761-62 on, Johnson "gave his townsmen a sense of his pres- 
ence among them—of a fellow citizen.” 


550. McCollum, John L, Jr. "The Indebtedness of James Boswell to 
Edmond Malone," pp. 29-45. Boswell and Malone became close friends in 
1785, when under Malone's "guidance and with his assistance" Boswell 
readied and published his Tour to the Hebrides (Sept. 1785); Malone's 
contribution to the second edition “was even more extensive than to the 
first." Boswell now turned to Malone for help with personal problems— 
his sense of inferiority, his fear of failure in his profession, his melancholy 
and depression. “One is inclined to speculate that quite possibly the 
Life [of Johnson] would never have been finished had it not been for 
Malone," who supported Boswell in his despair, lent him assistance, and 
urged him ໄດ. his task. Both publicly and privately Boswell expressed his 
gratitude and respect for Malone. Both men gain in reputation because 
of this friendship. 

—]. B. Shipley 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE COLLECTION BULLETIN, 
No. 13, 1966. 


551. Bassett, Abraham J. "Macready's Coriolanus: An Early Contribu-. 


tion to Modern Theatre," pp. 14-26. The modern practices of Macready 
as manager of the Covent Garden theater are ably demonstrated by his 
production of Cor. in 1837. Rehearsals were thorough, the ensemble 
actors were individually trained, a single interpretation was demanded of 
the actors, the sets and costumes were historically accurate, and the 
original Shakespearean text was used. Macready was "hailed by con- 
temporary critics" for achievements in staging traditionally assigned to 
Duke George of Saxe-Meiningen for his work between 1874 and 1890, 
or to Charles Kean for his work in the 1850's. ` 
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552. Blakeley, Clyde. “A Reconstruction of the Masque Scene from 
Charles Kean’s The Tempest,” pp. 38-45. The techniques used in 
Kean's production of Temp. in 1857 display "a remarkable synthesis of 
most of the machines and devices available on the mid-19th-century 
British stage.” 


553. Pugliese, Rudolph E. “The Beginning of Modern Directorial 
Principles,” pp. 46-53. John Philips Kemble and Charles Macready gen- 
erally arranged characters in straight lines and in symmetrical patterns in 
their blocking of Shakespearean plays. The mid-19th-century managers 
Samuel Phelps and Charles Kean broke up these tight formations in an 
attempt to show character relationships and to allow more freedom of 


movement. 
—Frank M. Patterson 


OVERLAND, No. 33, December 1965. 


554. Kramer, Leonie. "R. D. FitzGerald: Philosopher or Poet?" pp. 
15-18. FitzGerald's latest volume, Forty Years’ Poems, illustrates his 
"questing, experimental stylistic development" as well as "the consistency 
and continuity of his thought." He has never been a fashionable poet 
because “his dominant mood and attitude to life are optimistic," and he has 
displayed "an unfashionable interest in the long narrative and 0 
ical poem.” However, “Between Two Tides” remains “one of the most 
substantial poems written in Australia” His work shows that “poetry 
can be made out of faith as well as out of scepticism.” 

—John Patton 


PHYLON, XXVII:1, Spring 1966. 


555. Lindfors, Bernth. “Post-War Literature in English by African 
Writers from South Africa: A Study of the Effects of Environment upon 
Literature,” pp. 50-62. African literature in South Africa is both a 
reflection of and a response to an environment in which racial prejudice 
and discrimination have forced the serious African writer to choose 
between writing protest literature with sufficient detachment in liberal 
publications outside South Africa or writing innocuous sensational fiction 
in popular South African publications such as Dram. South African 
racial policy inhibits the African writer from maintaining a significant 
balance between popular and protest fiction in his own environment. 
—Philip J. Klukoff 


POET AND CRITIC, 11:3, Spring 1966. 


556. Davies, Phillips G. “The Return of the Gogynfeirdd,” pp. 39-45. 
Recent English translations of early Welsh poetry make it possible for 
English-speaking readers to examine the subjects and metrics of this large 
body of poetry. As their techniques become more widely known, these 
poets who influenced Gerard Manley Hopkins and Dylan Thomas might 
well influence other poets. 

—Phillips G. Davies 
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POETRY, CVIII:4, July 1966. 


557. Ong, Walter J. "Only Through Time,” pp. 265-268. T. S. Eliot's 
To Criticize tbe Critic includes two important early essays on "modern" 
poetry, and several expressions, especially in the title essay, of his final 
critical position. Eliot's lack of extreme Angst signals lack of commitment 
to the future. 


, CVIII:5, August 1966. 


558. Spacks, Barry. "Virtue Intense, Most Bright and Active Grace," pp. 
337-339. Rolfe Humphries’s Collected Poems demonstrates "what the 
direct attack can do, without the pretension or protection of obscurity.” 
His work is restrained, condensed, "hard" verse. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XL:2, Summer 1966. 


559. Oberg, Arthur K. "Edward Albee: His Language and Imagination,” 
pp. 139-146. Albee’s verbal virtuosity tends to obscure the distinctive 
theatrical strength of the plays. The characters are "inflicted with the 
burden of consciousness." Albee’s language is often wit, often dialectic, 
often weapon. Clichés become parodies; conversation in the plays is 
blunted by his "holding only a poor idea of what they might have been 
like." 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


RAMPARTS, V:3, August 1966. 


560. Bernard, Sidney. "Literati: William Burroughs," pp. 51-52. Bur- 
roughs's Greenwich Village reading and taped collage made obscure lines 
of Nova Express come alive as way-out humor. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1965. 


561. Kellogg, Robert. "Thought'ss Astonishment and the Dark Conceits 
of Spenser's Amoretti,” pp. 3-13. In the Amoretti Spenser uses conceit 
and allegory for describing the complex emotional self, for which we now 
have sophisticated psychological-philosophical terms. The poem is not 
primarily a "record of personal experience"; it is an allegorical statment 
of an ideal love experience. 


562. Bowers, Fredson. "Hal and Francis in King Henry IV, Part L” pp. 
15-20. Hal regards the tapster Francis’s replies with disgust and bore- 
dom, not with humor, for Francis’s occupation is one of boring repetition 
and his responses are more like the mimic speech of a parrot than the 
speech of a rational human. At the end of the scene, Hal identifies 
Hotspur’s “slaughter of the Scots in private pursuit of the mere word 
'honor'” with Francis’s “mindless activity.” 
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563. Andrews, Michael. "Lear's Wheel of Fire and Centaur Daughters,” 
pp. 21-24. Lear's imagining that his suffering is like Ixion's (IV.vii. 
45-48) and his referring to Goneril and Regan as Centaurs (IV.vi. 117- 
128) are related, for mythologically Ixion is the "progenitor of the Cen- 
taurs.” Lear, like Ixion, gave birth to progeny which were "both symbol 
and consequence of their father's sin." Lear is symbolically related to the 
"violence and sexual rapacity" and to the violation of the guest-host 
relationship characterized in the Centaur myth. 


564. Elliott, John R., Jr. “Richard H and the Medieval,” pp. 25-34. 
Medieval political theory circumscribed emphatically a king's jurisdiction 
concerning matters which did not affect "the political unity of his people 
as a whole" and announced the right of rebellion against basilical 
authoritarianism. Contrary to common belief, Tudor belief emphasized the 
evils of rebellion for any reason. Richard's irrational trust in the inviol- 
ability of position, no matter what his actions, is not a medieval concept. 
Shakespeare's giving overwhelming "legal and moral justifications" to 
Richard's downfall "indicates that Shakespeare may well have been some- 
what skeptical" of the divine rights of kings. 


565. Randall, Dale B. J. "Ecce Signum! Hamlet’s Handsaw Again," pp. 
47-50. Shakespeare's only two uses of bandsaw, in Ham. YLii. 398 and in 
I H. IV ILiv. 188 (Kittredge edition), occur in speeches dealing with 
"counterfeit bravery and/or counterfeit friendship." 


566. Kirkwood, James J. "Bacon's Henry VII: A-Model of a Theory of 
Historiography," pp. 51-55. Bacon's Tbe History of tbe Reign of King 
Henry the Seventh illustrates the writers historiographical theory that 
biographical history is superior to other kinds of historical writing because 
it is more dynamic. Bacon was motivated to write this work in 1622 
because of a hope of establishing himself in the graces of James after 
Bacon's imprisonment and because he wished to show his countrymen that 
Henry's shrewdness and practicality of rule was of didactic value to Prince 
Charles to whom he dedicated his play. 


567. Taylor, Eric F. " "The Knight’s Tale’: A New Source for Spenser's 
Muiopotmos," pp. 57-63. Verbal [uy suggest that Chaucer's "The 
Knight's Tale" was a conscious influence on Spenser's Muiopotmos. In 
both poems, each protagonist enters an outdoor setting which suggests to 
each imminent doom. The detached narrator of each poem suggests that 
the characters are governed by irrational mythological forces and interrupts 
his "exposition with philosophical discourses imbued with Boethian 
wisdom and a neo-Aristotelian preoccupation with generation and corrup- 
tion.” 


—Elton F. Henley 


RESPONSE, VII:3, Winter 1966. 


568. Hong, Edna. "Pasture for Pegasus,” pp. 117-22. The poet may 
find in the three articles of the Christian creed inspiration and freedom, 
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profuse imagery of eternal things, enlightenment and relevance to con- 
temporary problems, not merely grist for moralizing tracts, because the 
creed speaks of joy in the creation, the human need of reconcilation and 
the triumph of redemption. 


569. Johnson, Lowell. "A Liturgical Drama," pp. 128-154. The Quaem 
Quaerilis trope and other liturgical litanies dating from the 10th century 
A.D. demonstrate the early: religious background of modern drama. 


, VII:4, Easter 1966. ! 


570. Kliewer, Warren. "An Alternative to Realistic Forms," pp. 163- 
170. The religious playwright creates, in time and space, drama relating 
finitude to infinitude, dis on a rhythm of paradox: acceptance, rejec- 
tion, and reconciliation. Dilemmas too difficult for solely human solution 
may be seen in Christopher Fry's A Sleep of Prisoners, Michel de Ghel- 
derode's Barabbas, Henri Ghéron's The Sausage Man's Interlude, Archi- 
bald MacLeish's J.B., T. S. Eliots Murder in the Cathedral, and Paul 
Claudel’s Tobias and Sarah. - | | 
—Carolann B. Purcell 


REVISTA DE OCCIDENTE, No. 35, February 1966. 


571. Darricarrére, J. “Nuevo brote de arte dramático en Inglaterra," pp. 
217-225. "New Drama," a renaissance in English dramatic art since 
Osborne's Look Back in Anger (1956), identifies itself with actual life 
and the present attitude of the public tired of abstractionism and rather 
attracted to vulgar themes. Its austerity, focusing on social problems with- 
out the traditional struggle of classes, left behind the nouveau roman's 
precepts and introduced the element of duration in dialogue to fit factual 
expression. The.most remarkable English pus of the last decade illustrate 
international spirit not of rebellion but of survival and compassion. 'The 
obsession with nuclear weapons darkens the English theater of the absurd 
with anguish, and the somber dramatic climate enjoys a small, select 
audience. (In Spanish) © | | 

—Henryk Ziomek 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLIX, June 4, 1966. 


[The following articles are presented as a series on the general.theme: 
“The Writer As Independent Spirit” which was also the theme of the 
Thirty-fourth International P.E.N. Congress that met in New York City 
June 12-18, 1966.] 


572. Miller, Arthur. "The Role of P.E.N.," pp. 16-26. The challenge 
facing writers today is the false idea of scienticism; i.e., that the instinct 
of a writer to create a synthesis of meanings for life is false and trivial; 
young writers must meet this challenge if we are to preserve the imagina- 
tion as a political and social force. | 
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573. Bell, Daniel. "As Public Figure," pp. 18-19. Like Max Weber's . 
man with a calling for politics, the writer as public figure must be mature, 
aware of the responsibilities of his conduct, and be capable of taking a 
definite stand. | 


574. Macauley, Robie. “The Pre-empted Domain,” pp. 20-21. As the 
“humanistic sciences” take over more areas of human experience that were 
once the exclusive domain of the imaginative writer, writers themselves in 
evident distrust of their proper metier, have escaped into sub-literary 
forms: autobiographical essays (James Baldwin), journalism (Jean Staf- 
ford, Truman Capote), pornography, pop-culture and the anti-novel. 


575. Wheeler, Judith. "The Electronic Age," pp. 21-22. Though litera- 
ture cannot compete with electronic devices in supplying information about 
experiences remote from our own, writers can make "news" into reality: 
Television shows us what we do; writers try to tell us why. 


576. Bower, Warren. “Locus: Washington Square,” pp. 23-24. [An 
impressionistic account of many of the writers who have lived in the 
Washington Square area. ]. i 


577. Albee, Edward. “Creativity and Commitment,” p. 26. In discussing, . 
the writer as an independent spirit, one must make distinctions between 
good writers and bad, consider the dangers to creativity of social commit- 
ment, and make certain that what is said by writers interests those for 
whom literary works are written. 


578. Dempsey, David. “Events Leading up to the Banquet,” p. 28. [An 
account of how this American meeting of the P.E.N. Congress came about, 
including sources of funds and a listing of some of the officers and ` 
delegates. } | I l | 


, XLIX, June 11, 1966. 


.579. Cowley, Malcolm. “A Fresh Look at Faulkner," pp. 22-26. William ' 
Faulkner's crucial problem was not one of refining his skill (as Heming- 
way suggested) nor of being cut off from other writers (as Cowley him- 
self had suggested earlier); it was rather the difficulty of keeping his. 
genius alive over the years, protecting it from the horrors of Hollywood 
and later from the visitors who broke in on his solitude. : di 


— — —  —, XLIX, June 25, 1966. 


580. Rexroth, Kenneth. "Macbeth," p. 17. Macbeth's murder of Banquo, 
the pivotal device of the play, inverts the moral order of the universe; in 
Macbeth's surrender to evil Shakespeare is saying that in the deepest part — 
of en there is a force, not bestial, but consciously and deliberately ` 
immoral. vx 


*-- 
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, XLIX, July 23, 1066. 


581. C[ousins], N[orman]. "The Computer and the Poet," p. 42. The 


. computer can help us deal more efficiently with data, but the poet can 
 nourish the subconscious, out of which must come the imagination that 
. will use and control the computer. 


, XLIX, August 13, 1966. 


[The following were originally given as papers at an international con- 
ference of writers in Lahti, Finland, under the auspices of the Eino Leino 
Society and are published here under the general title "When Writers 
Talk About Writing.” ] 


582. Kos, Erih. "The Writer as Craftsman," pp. 11-14. There are four 
questions that confront every writer: What to write and about what? 
How shall we write? When? And finally the bitterest and most difficult, 
, why and for what purpose? 


583. Cousins, Norman. "The Writer as World Citizen," pp. 14, 42. The 
most important goal of writers today should be to prepare mankind for 
world citizenship; for writers are the generators, protectors, and purveyors 
. of ideals. 


584. Myrdal, Jan. “The Mood of the Writer,” pp. 15-16, 43. If writers 
are to help destroy the official myths that prevent the achievement of 
fundamental values of equality, they must understand and accept two 
realities: we are not immortal and there will never be amity among the 
. peoples of the world. 


. 585. Rexroth, Kenneth. “The Pilgrim's Progress," p. 20. Although the 
„doctrines underlying Pilgrims Progress are no longer widely believed, it 
- 15 ‘still extraordinarily effective as a drama of the interior life, for 
~ Bunyaii had the rare gift of making abstractions concrete. 


SEWANEE REVIEW, LXXIV:2, April-June 1966. 


586: Ransom, John Crowe. “Gerontion,” pp. 389-414. The fifth move- 
. ment of T. S. Eliot's "Gerontion" is its greatest in mastery of vocabulary 


and musical language, and in its high spirits, "because Gerontion rejoices - 


: in having settled and dismissed an old uneasiness of conscience." 


587. Tillotson, Geoffrey. "Wordsworth," pp. 421-433. Wordsworth 
imposed his egotistical sublimity on the natural world, which he conse- 
quently found sublime, beautiful, and absorbingly interesting, despite 
experience and evidence to the contrary. He endowed nature with his 
dd Act "the apparent calm of nature was the real calm of his own 
mind." i i 


+ 


—W. J. Stuckey 


E 
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588. Glasser, William A. “A Farewell to Arms,” pp. 453-469. Christian 
love, as defined by the priest in Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, makes 
the lover wish to serve and sacrifice for the beloved. Catherine loved 
Frederic completely in the Christian sense but was accepted by him only 
physically until her death, when Frederic became aware of the soul. 


589. Gregor, Ian. “Comedy and Oscar Wilde," pp. 501-521. The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest is Oscar Wilde’s most amusing and satisfying play, 
"the dramatic expression of a precise aesthetic ideology.” Its characters are 
dandies in an idyllic world or sure farce, plot-makers who speak in para- 
doxes, critical yet self-delighting. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


SHAKESPEARE JAHRBUCH (Weimar), C/CI, 1964-1965. 


590. Lehnert, Martin. "Hundert Jahre Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesell- 
schaft," pp. 9-54. [This is an account of the activities of the German 
Shakespeare association (founded in 1864), its influence on German 
cultural life and its efforts to stimulate interest in Shakespeare's work.] 
(In German) 


591. Schlósser, Anselm. "Das Motiv der Entfremdung in der Komédie 
der Irrungen,” pp. 57-71. Shakespeare's Errors surpasses Plautus's Men- 
achmai by its subtle appeals to many sides of the human soul. The play 
is an early example of a typically Shakespearean theme: estrangements in 
human relations caused by "payment by cash." (In German) 


592. Weimann, Robert. "Shakespeare und das Volkstheater seiner Zeit," 
pp. 72-134. Shakespeare exploits the scenic possibilities of the popular 
theater of his time, a mixture of different conventions which enables him 
to level out successfully the differences between a simultaneous and an 
illusionary theater. The use of the platform stage necessitates and justifies 
the specific structure of his poetic language. His clowns, porters, and 
similar characters provide a ວ. prism, which creates a complementary 
perspective indispensable for the argument of the play.” (In German) 


593. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. “Timon von Athen. Konzeption und Auf- 
fiihrungspraxis,” pp. 135-159. Marx's discussion of the circulation of 
goods provides the clue for a right understanding of the nucleus of Shake- 
speare's play: Tim. is about "the perverting power of money." An 
interpretation of the play on this basis provides the principles which 
governed the Leipzig productions of 1964. (In Gann) 


594. Kirchner, Gustav. “Die Weltgeltung Shakespeares,” pp. 160-191. 
Shakespeare's world-wide reputation began with the publication of Ben 
Jonson’s Works in 1616 and remains alive today, since, "mankind in its 
entirety arises from his plays.” (In German) 
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595. Schumann, Hildegard. “König Lear,” pp. 192-207. Lear contains 
the most comprehensive treatment of a question which also dominates 
some of Shakespeare's other works, the question "of the possibility of a 
sovereign to be the representative of genuine human values." The drama 
is, contrary to current opinion, not a study in the absurdity of the human 
existence, it is rather founded on a belief in the moral improvement of 
the individual and the human race. (In German) 


596. Morton, A. L. "Shakespeare's Historical Outlook," JE 208-226. 
(reprinted from ZAA, XII:3, 1964, 229-245. Cf. AES, IX:2, February 
1966, item 672). . ; 


597. Martin, Walther. “Shakespeares Timon von Athen im Lichte der 
Widerspiegelungstheorie," pp. 227-252 (reprinted from ZAA, XII:2, 
1964, 142-162. Cf. AES, [X:2, February 1966, item 667). 


598. Mincoff, Marco. "The Chronology of Shakespeare's Early Works," 
pp. 253-265 (slightly revised text of an article published in ZAA, XII:2, 
1964, 173-184. Cf. AES, IX::2, February 1966, item 669). 


599. Sjógren, Gunnar. "A Contribution to the ວກ of Hamlet," 
pp. 266-273. Shakespeare was under a geographical illusion when he 
regarded Denmark, Norway, and Poland as contiguous countries. Some 
Elizabethans, however, knew better. 


600. Helsztyfiski, Stanislaw. "Polish Translations of Shakespeare in the 
Past and Today,” pp. 274-293 (reprinted from ZAA, XII:2, 1964, 183- 
198. Cf. AES, 1X:2, February 1966, item 670). 


601. Simko, Jan. "Some Recent Shakespearean Productions in Czecho- 
slovakia,” pp. 294-304 (reprinted from ZAA, XII:3, 1964, 297-304. 
Cf. AES, IX:2, February 1966, item 677). 


, CII, 1966. 


602. Made, Hans Dieter. "Hamlet und das Problem des Ideals,” pp. 
7-22. Hamlet's tragic conflict results from the discrepancy between his 
idealistic conception of the human race and the social situation which sur- 
rounds him. It is impossible for him to perform his great historical task. 
In the course of the play he becomes increasingly aware of the frustrations 
which social conditions exert on his ideals, (In German) 


603. Kettle, Arnold. "Some Tendencies in Shakespearian Criticism,” 
pp. 23-36. The most influential tendency of 20th-century Shakespeare 
ctiticism has been “the emphasis on the plays as poetic statements.” More 
recently, however, this approach has become too excessive and a necessary 
reaction has placed historical, theatrical, and philosophical considerations 
into the foreground. The central problem now is “to discover how to see 
both Shakespeare and ourselves in history.” 
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604. Szenczi, Miklós. "The Nature of Shakespeare's Realism” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 37-59. Among recent Soviet critics [ here summarized] L. Pinsky "has 
ut most persuasively the view that the beginnings of realistic literature 
must be looked for in the epoch of great revolutionary transformation 
leading from medieval to modern times." I 


605. Weimann, Robert. "Shakespeares Publikum und Plattformbühne im 
Spiegel klassizistischer Kritik (bei Rymer, Dryden u.a.),” pp. 60-96 
(reprinted from Hommage a Shakespeare, Strasbourg, 1965, 193-219). 
Rymer's criticism of Shakespeare provides unintended clues to the function 
of Shakespeare’s platform stage and its significance for the audience. 
Dryden, although more sophisticated and appreciative in his judgments, 
criticizes, in rejecting Shakespeare's language, "the aesthetic consequences 
“of the old platform stage and its conventions.” A discussion of both 
critics proves the interdependence of theatrical realization and social 
conditions in dramatic criticism. (In German) 


606. Lehnert, Martin. "Arthur Murphys Hamlet-Parodie (1772) auf 
David Garrick,” pp. 97-167. [This is a reprint of Murphy's Life of Ham- 
let, with Alterations; a Tragedy in Three Acts, a parody on Garrick’s 
mutilations of Shakespeare’s text, which has been published only once from 
the original Ms in Jessé Foot’s The Life of Arthur Murphy, London, 
1911, 256-274, Lehnert provides a long introduction and copious notes, 
besides printing in full a Ms copy of “Fête de Shakespear” from the 


-Mercure de France for December 1759, owned by Goethe, and Garrick’s 


“Ode on Dedicating a Building and Erecting a Statue to SHAKESPEARE, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon" (1769).} (Introduction and notes in German) 


607. Schlösser, Anselm. "Shakespeares erste Tetralogie,” pp. 168-208. 
Parts of Shakespeare's first tetralogy (1, 2, 3 H. VI and R. III) seem to 
be rather incoherent and have therefore been regarded as the work of other 
authors. Actually, it is perfectly natural that Shakespeare as an actor of 
other dramatists characters should have copied their style in his early 
plays. Moreover, there is an abundance of stylistic and structural peculiar- 
ities in the tetralogy which were later to become part of Shakespeare's 
mature craft. (In German) 


608. Anikst, A[lexander]. "Der Kaufmann von Venedig," pp. 209-226. 
[First published in T'vorchestvo Shekspiva, Moscow, 1963]. Shakespeare's 
Mercb. is a complex play. Shylock is not an entirely bad character; Portia, 
Antonio, Bassanio and the others, although humanely superior to Shylock, 
are not without moral blemishes. It seems that Shakespeare could not find 
a satisfactory solution to the problems which he had raised himself. His 
conclusion to the play (or rather the two endings) lies undecidedly 
between a realistic and an idealistic conception. (In German, translated 
from the Russian) 
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609. Martin, Walther. “Re Angelo. Zur Beurteilung von Angelos 
Charakter in Measure for Measure,” pp. 227-244. The final judgment of 
Angelo’s character can only be made in terms of "equity," not of “jus- 
tice," "grace," or "mercy." (In German) 


610. Wicht, Wolfgang. "Mensch und Gesellschaft in Coriolanus," pp. 
245-297 (extract from Julius Caesar und Coriolanus: Zur Problema- 
tik der realistischen Methode in den beiden Rémerdramen, Dr. phil. 
thesis, Rostock, 1965). The tragic element of the play is contained in 
Coriolanus's inability to see his responsibility towards the body politic. 
Individual and society remain in irreconcilable opposition. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


SHAVIAN, III:3, Winter 1965. 


611. Archer, Peter. "Shaw and Human Rights," pp. 6-8. Shaw would 
have agreed with the objectives of the Universal Declaration. of Human 
Rights, adopted in 1948 by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
especially with its support of freedom of opinion and expression and its 
attempt to make personally meaningful to an unimaginative public the 
plight of suffering people. 


612. Keogh, Lawrence C. "Horror and Humor in Shaw," pp. 9-15. 
Shaw's joking manner often conceals his horror at the sordid in life. 
Joyce's Ulysses recalled to Shaw the Dublin of his youth, and he was 
“revolted” by Joyce’s realism. Shaw’s acute sensitivity, not noticed by 
many of his contemporaries, is revealed in his drama, a mixture of humor 
with a "taste of tragedy." 


613. Crepeau, Francoise. “A Layman's View," pp. 16-17. Shaw lacks 
the pessimism of modern dramatists such as Eugene Ionesco and Samuel 
Beckett; with "strength of mind and humour” he tries to solve his 
problems. 

—Elsie B. Adams 


SHAW REVIEW, IX:3, September 1966. 


614, McMillin, Scott. “G. B. S. and Bunyan's Badman,” pp. 90-101. 
Shaw's annotations to his copy of John Bunyan's Mr. Badman (Heine- 
mann, 1900) reveal that, though Shaw approved of Bunyan's portrayal. 
of economic corruption, he-disapproved of Bunyan's "theological rigidity.” 
{A complete transcript of Shaw's annotations 15 included. ] 


615. Holt, Charles Loyd. "Mozart, Shaw and Man and Superman," 
pp. 102-116. Mozart's Don Giovanni and Shaw's Man and Superman 
both fall structurally into four parts. Man and Superman reverses motifs 
of Don Giovanni: Tanner is the prey of woman, not the pursuer of 
women; Tanner goes to heaven, whereas Giovanni goes to hell; Tanner 
has "every possible virtue,” but Giovanni “follows his own instincts" 
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without regard to Jaw. Other characters from Mozart’s opera appear, 
transformed, in Man and Superman. Shaw develops the theme of the 
universal power of the Life Force by showing it in action in differing ` 
times and places, among differing classes and races. The quartet if Act 
III develops the theme by musical devices such as varying tempi, counter- 
point, and recurring motifs. 


616. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana," pp. 122- 
124. 
—Elsie B. Adams 


SIXTIES, No. 8, Spring 1966. 


617. Bly, Robert. "The Dead World and the Live World,” pp. 2-7. 
Robert Lowell, Arthur Miller, and Saul Bellow dominate American litera- 
ture at the moment. They are concerned exclusively with the human being, 
and not at all with nature or the universe. Their poetry is locked inside the 
ego; it does not reach out to everything that is alive. 


618. Crunk. “The Work of James Wright,” pp. 52-78. In some of 
James Wright's poems the language is conventional and literary; voices 
are smothered by elaborate syntax. But natural American speech and 
images are always trying to get free. Hearable voices come forward and 
images become visible when Wright develops a syntax that is not deter- 
mined by the artifice of an iambic meter. Despite many faults, Wright 
is an amazingly good poet. 


619. Bly, Robert. "Robert Lowell’s ‘For the Union Dead,' " pp. 93-96. 
Robert Lowell publishes mostly bad poems. His ideas are banal and journ- 
alistic; he pretends to have poetic excitement, but there is only nervous 


excitement. 
—Russell M. Goldfarb 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXV:1, Winter 1966. 


620. Hausdorff, Don. “Topical Satire and the Temper of the Early 
1930's,” Pe. 21-33. The popular temper of the early 1930's is revealingly. 
portrayed in contemporary periodical literature, particularly that which 
specialized in humor. By studying such magazines as Ballyhoo, Esquire, 
and Americana we can see that magazine humor in 1935 was looking in 
two directions. On the one hand it clung to the conventions of the 
20's which regarded economic radicalism, politicians, women, Negroes, 
artists, intellectuals and urban living as legitimate butts for satire, 
but at the same time it sought to adapt itself to the social changes brought. 
about by the Depression, the New Deal and the growing complexity of 
society. 


621. Baym, Nina. "The Function of Poe's Pictorialism," pp. 46-54. Poe's 
stories and poems seem to have a serious defect: they lack an actual 
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encounter between the character who is overcome and the tough reality | 
which overcomes him. However, if we view his work less as drama than 
the portrayal of an investigation of the nature of imagination, what appears 
to be a deficiency in Poe is not so at all. The setting of a Poe story is 
not an external world but the world of imagination made substantial, as 
for example as a room, house or mountain-surrounded glen, in order for 
us to know it better. Thus as the plot of Poe fiction is almost invariably 
the destruction of the spectator by his environment, we may say that Poe 
is concerned with portraying the destruction of the protagonist by his own 
imagination. 


——... erie - 


622. Naidis, Mark. "Sir Richard Temple: Literary Proconsul," pp. 82-93. 
Temple was essentially a careerist who used his pen to advance his inter- 
ests. His Punjab Report and his Punjab Code are models of their kind, 
while his less important Indian publications, ranging from steam naviga- 
tion to Sikh religion, from Indo-Bactrian numismatics to Italian irrigation,~ 
reveal, if not an original talent, at least one of great powers of literary 
synthesis. 


623. Strandberg, Victor H. “The Revenger's Tragedy: Hamlet's Costly 
Code,” pp. 95-103. The revenge code is the ideological villain of Ham. 
The Renaissance Christian cultural setting, the comparison with Shake- 
speare’s other plays, the plot and characterization of the play itself, all 
seem to suggest that the revenge code, unquestioningly accepted by Hamlet 
and Laertes, is an unworthy, subhuman ethic for civilized men to follow. 
The only person who forsakes it is Fortinbras, who prevails; those who do 
not are debased, dehumanized, and destroyed. 

—John M. Munro 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, III:1, Autumn 1965. 


624. Slabey, Robert M. "The Structure of In Our Time,” pp. 38-52. 
Ernest Hemingway's In Our Time is more than a random collection of 
short stories. It is a subtly unified structure with Nick Adams a sym- 
bolically central figure. Adams suffers an education to hostility, to the 
evils of war, and to the general tragedy of the human condition. 


, IV:2, Summer 1966. 


625. Westbrook, Max. “Conservative, Liberal, and Western: Three 
Modes of American Realism," pp. 3-19. Realism for the novelist is not 
the what it is for the philosopher. It is a ow; it 1s a mode of apprehen- 
sion. Three such modes can be distinguished: the Conservative, the 
Liberal the Western. The Conservative and Liberal oppose in interpre- 
tation of subjective insight and tradition; they agree in emphasis on 
consciousness and will. The Western mode, alien to both, rejects modern 
tradition and personal experience. It holds the unconscious mind as 
primary; there "in dark caverns” lies the real. 
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626. Sonnichsen, C. L. "The New Style Western,” pp. 22-28. Three 
new Southwestern writers, Larry McMurtry, Max Evans, and Benjamin 
Capps, are answering the question of how to revive the Western novel. 
"High road" novelists of the 60's, all Texans, they are rising above 
formulaic writing. By writing not better Westerns but better novels about 
the West they are proving the vitality of the West as a source of fiction. 


627. Foster, Joseph. “First Winter,” pp. 29-34. D. H. Lawrence with 
Frieda and two neighboring young Danish artists spent six months in 
1922-23 in Taos, New Mexico. A five-room log cabin in the rocky foot- 
hills gave Lawrence a new experience of “greatness of beauty." He 
belonged, however, to Europe, to which he returned in March, 1923. 


628. Lee, L. L. "American, Western, Picaresque: Thomas Berger's Little 
Big Man," pp. 35-42. In its juxtaposing well-known themes (e.g. city 
versus country) Thomas Berger’s novel Little Big Man is thoroughly 
American. Its picaresque form is eminently fit for the task of reducing 
society to its essentials, keeping simultaneously a panoramic range. But 
since the picaresque is not only "a form but an attitude," the simplicity of 
the form belies the complexity of the moral issues. The life of the anti- 
hero Crabb juxtaposed between the Indian and White societies is, despite 
vicissitudes, a splendid life, but one that can be expressed only in this 
comic mode of the ironic. 


629. Bercovitch, Sacvan. "The Frontier Fable of Hawthorne’s Marble 
Faun,” pp. 44-50. Nathaniel Hawthorne in The Marble Faun may have 
been trying "to salvage something for America, and to assert that this 
final fusion of Europe and the West [the union of Miriam and Donatello] 
extends, even transcends, the earlier frontier synthesis of man and nature.” 
_ Although Hawthorne suggests that the fall of the two lovers was a happy 
fall, the Eden toward which they take their solitary way is not a happy 
substitute for the national dream of a "New World Garden.” 


630. Herrmann, John. "The Death of the Artist as Hero,” pp. 51-55. 
Why Walter Van Tilburg Clark has stopped writing is a question that can 
be answered by the meanings in his own short stories. In these we find 
no war waged against the passing of life’s prime, against mortality, defeat. 
Clark seems to have accepted the artist's passing as part of the great cycle 
of birth, maturity, and death. He is currently teaching, enjoying the 
solitude of his Reno desert home, and editing the journals of Alfred Dotin. 


631. Halperin, Irving. "Unity in 57. Mawr,” pp. 58-60. Although there 
are some faltering pages in D. H. Lawrence's St. Mawr, the novel has both 
thematic and structural unity. Lou Carrington's journey from Bloomsbury 
to Las Chivas is divided between the flight from London and the ascent 
to Las Chivas. The flight itself is set in motion by St. Mawr who con- 
tinues to generate action until Lou can move independently. 

—Sister Robert Louise 
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SOUTHERLY, XXV:4, 1965. 


632. Herring, Thelma. "Maenads and Goat-Song: The Plays of Patrick 
White,” pp. 219-233. Influenced by Albee, O’Casey, and O'Neill, White 
is "firmly in the great central tradition of modern drama deriving from 
. . . Ibsen and Strindberg.” Each of his four plays n a different 
solution to the modern dramatist's problem of finding a method that 
escapes both "the jejune flatness of naturalism" and "the inhuman 
schematism of pure expressionism.” The Ham Funeral is "a symbolic 
play.” The Season at Sarsaparilla “works through a group technique” 
with expressionistic devices. A Cheery Soul is part naturalistic, part 
expressionistic. Night on Bald Mountain is "primarily a naturalistic play 
with submerged symbolism.” It is “much the finest” play. 


633. Mares, F. H., "Dame Mary Gilmore,” pp. 234-245. Mary Gilmore's 
life story is "the story of the last century in Australia . . . as responded to 
by a woman of great power of mind, great compassion, courage and 
integrity.” In her verse the “lasting qualities’ of her mind and art are 
found in "poems in the ballad style, or little vignettes, pared down to a 
gnomic simplicity and force.” Her prose, "easy, vigorous and colloquial,” 
is capable of "great range." Moreover, her recollections, in prose and in 
verse, "are to be read as an epic of Australian settlement.” 


634. Loder, Elizabeth. “The Fortunes of Richard Mabony: Dream and 
Nightmare,” pp. 251-263. A dominant idea in Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson’s trilogy, The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, is confinement, along 
with the idea of inescapability from the "malevolent mother-goddess 
Australia" As in the case of the young miner buried alive, Richard 
Mahony's dream of material success turns into a nightmare of physical 
collapse and eventual insanity. However, the final emphasis is on “the 
natural and continual movement and change of life." 


635. Wilkes, G. A. "Henry Lawson Reconsidered," pp. 264-275. 
Although "Lawson's work is uneven" and "there are sentimental lapses," 
anyone who wishes to learn what sets Australian literature apart is "still 
best directed to the stories of Henry Lawson." Besides the "sheer casual- 
ness" of the writing there is "a sense for telling detail" which is so acute 
that "the effect is not so much literal as imaginative." Also, Lawson's 
work, while illustrating all the risks that accompany his "command over 
laughter and tears," nonetheless "shows some of the triumphs it makes 
possible." 

—John Patton 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, IV:1, October 1965. 


636. Moorman, Charles. “Some Notes on Patience and Pearl,” pp. 67- 
73. {New textual renderings of four cruxes in the 60-line “prologue” of 
Patience, introducing the story of Jonah (ZL 1-4, 38-39, 41-45, 54-58), 
are provided with translations, defenses, and a full discussion of other 
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editors’ renderings and glosses of the text. Four disputed passages in 
Pearl (//. 39-40, 139-140, 917-918, 1027-1030) are similarly treated] 


637. Bahr, Howard W. “The Misery of Florimell: the Ladder of Temp- 
tation," pp. 116-122. Spenser reinforces the theme of chastity in Book 
III of the Faerie Queene by his use of the trials of Florimell, who repre- 
sents "the steadfast and unchanging purity of true beauty and true love," 
Or "beauty and constancy.” Florimell successfully resists an indirect attack 
upon her by calumny (the spotted beast) and three ever more grave direct 
assaults: that of the sub-human (the witch's stupid son), the human (the 
old fisherman), and the superhuman (Proteus). 


, IV:2, January 1966. 


638. Kay, Wallace G. “The Cortege of Dionysus: Lawrence and Giono,” 
pp. 159-171. The empathy of Lawrence and Jean Giono for the Dionysian 
myth, the idea of a free, spontaneous life and union with vital natural 
processes, is revealed in both the style and biography of each writer. In 
climactic scenes each employs "clipped style, often repetitive, which blos- 
soms into flashing and metaphoric statement." Lawrence searches for "a 
place where myth is still viable," though he finds it most essentially in 
Nottinghamshire; Giono finds it in retreat to the countryside, "where the 
natural world at least gives hints of magic." Both writers use ritualistic 
scenes; both favor darkness. Lawrence presents characters struggling to 
attain Dionysian awareness; Giono, "hypernatural" characters involved 
with nature. Both affirm the savagery and beauty of nature. 


, IV:3, April 1966. 


.639. Garrow, Scott. "Character Transformation in Wieland,” pp. 308- 
318. As the subtitle of Wieland indicates, the transformation motif is 
central to the novel. Character transformation involves the process of 
changing from a rational, controlled state to one of irrational fear, frenzy, 
superstition, belief in tenants of a "creed religion," surrender to passion 
or curiosity. Transformations may be permanent and disastrous, as with 
the elder Wieland, Wieland, and the Stuart family; or they may be tem- 
porary, as with Clara, Pleyel, and (ambiguously) Carwin: in both cases 
they are the means by which Brown worked out his stated educative 


purpose in the novel. 
—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXXI:5, Spring 1966. 


640. Howell, Elmo. “The Meaning of Snopesism," pp. 223-225. Snopes- 
ism is not a phenomenon peculiar to the Deep South. A Snopes, who 
may turn up anywhere at any time, is any person in whom personal 
integrity is utterly absent. 
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, AX X1:4, Summer 1966. 


641. Reardon, William R., "The Path of a Classic: Desire Under the 


Elms,” pp. 295-301. Reflective criticism of Desire Under the Elms over- 
came initial misjudgments of the play and helped to elevate it to its present 
eminence despite its absence from the stage for 27 years. 

----1.00136 Duus 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, LI:1, Winter 1966. 


642. Boatright, Mody C. "The Beginnings of Cowboy Fiction," pp. 
11-28. Nineteenth-century writers first introduced the cowboy into 
popular fiction as a supporting character to the technical hero and as a 
symbol of primal innocence; later he was presented as the chief of a 
warrior band who pursued and fought outlaws. The cowboy emerged 
finally in the 90's as “The knight of the mountains and plains." Although 
not all treated the cowboy as hero, principal sympathetic writers of cow- 
boy fiction were William Bucknell, Joseph E. Badger, Jr., Prentiss Ingra- 
ham, and William G. Patten. 


643. Lund, Mary G. “John Gould Fletcher: An Anachronism,” pp. 37- 


45. Critics and anthologists who limit Fletcher to his 1916 views and | 
verse misinterpret him. A major influence upon American poetry, he | 


adhered to no one school and was constantly changing (Amy Lowell once 
complained that she could not keep up with his changing methods). 
Rather than a masculine extension of the personal into the universal, he 
brought the universal into the personal "through a microcosmic examina- 
tion of the aspects of nature." 


644. Phillips, Robert S. "Painful Love, Carson McCullers’ Parable,” pp. 
80-86. The Ballad of tbe Sad Cafe is unique in the context of McCullers's 
works; the novella is a parable: the painfully inverted love between 
Lymon and Miss Amelia and the near-caricature of the grotesque and the 
absurd both call attention to the moral and sexual conflicts involved and 
distinguish Ballad from the other four, darker, novels. 


, LI:2, Spring 1966. 


645. Lund, Mary G. “Homesteading in the Waste Land: The Populous 
Legacy of T. S. Eliot,” pp. 101-109. Eliot’s work—particularly The Waste 
Land—has been a stimulus to poets in many lands, from Greece to Japan, 
from George Seferis to Jip Wai-Lim. Among the healthy effects of Eliot’s 
influence are a stimulation of interest in new rhythms, realistic images, 
and a deep (if pessimistic) faith in humanity. 

—Robe:t C. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 7186, March 18, 1966. 


646. Tanner, Tony. "Death in Kansas" (rev.-art,. Truman Capote, In 
Cold Blood), pp. 331-332. By juxtaposing and dovetailing the lives and 
values of the Clutters and those of the killers, Capote produces a stark 
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image of the deep doubleness in American life, emphasized by the terrible 
meeting of the cursed and the blessed of America. 


, No. 7187, March 25, 1966. 


647. Burgess, Anthony. “The Great American Visionary" (rev.-art., 
Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, eds. Harold W. Blodgett and Sculley 
Bradley), p. 365. Whitman’s verse-technique is still of interest to the 
prosodist. His basic rhythm is an epic one—the Virgilian dactyl-spondee— 
and his line often hexametric. But, flouting classical procedure in refusing 
to allow any spill-over from line to line, he invokes a tradition older than 
Virgil—that of Hebrew poetry. As one of the 19th-century innovators, 
Whitman can be ranked with Hopkins. 


, No. 7188, April 1, 1966. 


648. Holloway, John. “English Blake” (rev.-art., Blake’s Complete 
Writings, ed. Geoffrey Keynes), pp. 407-408. With William Blake "the 
Romantic Movement" sprang alive fully armed, and as good as ran its 
whole course. It was Blake, not Wordsworth, who put Wordsworth’s 
criterion of diction to most effective use; and it was Blake who drew 
_ together a variety of strands from the less orthodox parts of 18th-century 
| culture and created, out of them all, a new flashpoint for poetry. 


, No. 7189. April 8, 1966. 


649. Raven, Simon. "Uncle Willie" (rev.-art., Robin Maugham, Somer- 
set and All tbe Maugbams), pp. 439-440. There were important qualities 
(determination, courage, tolerance, inspired sanity) about Somerset 
Maugham which amounted in the aggregate to authority. Maugham 
was the bachelor uncle who told us all the things which our philistine 
parents did not want us to know. 


, No. 7190, April 15, 1966. 


650. Burgess, Anthony. "The Comedy of Ultimate Truths,” p. 462. If 
Evelyn Waugh is to be remembered as a comic novelist, that implies no 
relegation to a secondary status. Comedy with him was not merely enter- 
tainment: it was a medium for the expression of ultimate truths, some 
of them very bitter. Too many critics who have condemned alleged 
evidences of snobbery in his writings have missed something deeper even 
than the patrician pose that was inseparable from his comic technique: 
they missed the Shakespearean hunger for order and stability. 


651. Cox, C. B. “Trilling’s Journey" (rev.-art., Lionel Trilling, Beyond 
Culture), pp. 470-471. With Freud and Matthew Arnold still his culture 
heroes, Trilling seems too depressed by his uncertainties to offer confident 
solutions. And, as such, he reflects the liberal dilemma which he has so 
successfully elucidated. Asserting the values of reason and will, and 
preferring moral ideas to the rank extravagance of experience, he lacks the 
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self-confidence needed to create large structures of thought. In ironic 
fashion, his career appears to be repeating that of both Arnold and E. M. 
Forster. 


, No. 7192, April 29, 1966. 


652. Tanner, Tony. "The Great American Nightmare” (rev.-art., Stephen 
Schneck, The Nightclerk), pp. 530-531. A shared sense of a common 
world and a coherent community is gone for some of the more sensitive 
American novelists. For them (Mailer, Burroughs, Schenck, Heller, and 
Selby the most prominent), there are no agreed readings of reality, no 
shared perspectives, and consequently their works tend towards a state 
of private nightmare. The recurrent motifs of madness, magic, and 
demons suggest the response of sensitive imaginations to a reality which 
they cannot understand. The ominous warning contained in the comic- 
nightmare works of these writers is that there are sinister and powerful 
forces at work in society dedicated to the brutal elimination of any 
passionate concern for the qualitative standards of individual human life. 


, No. 7193, May 6, 1966. 


653. Waugh, Auberon. “Death in the Family,” pp. 562-563. The main 
point about Evelyn Waugh which might be of interest to people who 
never met him is that he was the funniest man of his generation. It 
was his wit—coupled, of course, with supreme accuracy of expression, 
kindness, loyalty, bravery, and intelligence—-which endeared him to every- 
body who knew him or read his books. 


, No. 7195, May 20, 1966. 


654, Holloway, John. "Reason Sweet and Sour" (rev.-art, Collected 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Arthur Friedman, five volumes), p. 635. 
Biographical information shows that Goldsmith, more than most of the 
other writers of his time, could have revealed the sour side of "the Age 
of Sweet Reason." Indeed, The Deserted Village is the clearest outcry 
apainst oppression that we have from the middle of the 18th century. 
Why didn't we receive more from him? He had a second-rate mind. 


, No. 7202, July 8, 1966. 


655. Burgess, Anthony. "He Wrote Good" (rev.-art., A. E. Hotchner, 
Papa Hemingway), p. 47. Both D. H. Lawrence and Hemingway revolted 
against the products of the highly refined intellect; the subject matter of 
both was instinctual, or natural, man. But Lawrence's prose was stuck in 
the pre-war age of rhetoric. Hemingway's achievement was to create a 
style exactly fitted for the exclusion of the cerebral. 


, No. 7203, July 15, 1966. 


656. Cox, C. B. "Shakespeare as Executioner" (rev.-art., Percy Wyndham 
Lewis, The Lion and tbe Fox), p. 85. Much of this volume, first pub- 
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lished in 1927, is not to be taken too seriously: for example, Lewis's 
view of Shakespeare as a Punch and Judy showman who is also homo- 
sexual. But his main contention, that Shakespeare was dominated by the 
Machiavellian obsessions of his time, illuminates the savage energy of 
the tragedies. 


, No. 7204, July 22, 1966. 


657. Burgess, Anthony. "Enemy of Twilight" (rev.-art., J. M. Synge, 
Collected W'or&s, Vol. II: Prose, ed. Alan Price), p. 124. The first 
volume of the collected works, Synge's verse, his translations, and varied 
fragments, confirmed the view that Synge was a minor poet. This volume 
gives us the raw material of the plays. And it reveals a master of English 
prose. 


, No. 7205, July 29, 1966. 


658. Holloway, John. "The Rivals" (rev.-art., The Letters of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, ed. Cecil Price, three volumes), pp. 149-150. The 
Moliére play attains its power and consistency by subjecting the ethics of 
society to fundamenta] challenge. But Sheridan's plays condemn what all 
condemn, and leave unchallenged society's verdicts on life, because they 
leave unchallenged its sense of what life contains. Therefore, as one reads 
all the letters through, it isn't surprising that what comes out on nearly 
every page is the complex, unremitting game being played all the time: 
making Drury Lane pay. 


, No. 7206, August 5, 1966. 


659. Quennell, Peter. "Byron's Table-Talk" (rev.-art., Medwin’s Con- 
versations of Lord Byron, ed. Ernest J. Lovell, Jr.), pp. 178-179. Nowhere 
else do we find so vivid an account of Byron in his middle phase: the 
frustrated man of action, the philosophic looker-on who felt an inex- 
haustible curiosity about his fellow human beings, the troubled libertine, 
the reluctant romantic, and the uneasy sentimentalist. 


, No. 7207, August 12, 1966. 


660. Cox, C. B. "A Calendar of Critics" (sev.-art., The Calendar of 
Modern Letters, eds. Douglas Gatman and Edgell Rickword, three vol- 
umes), pp. 206-207. The short life (two years) of this magazine serves 
as an apt example of one of the misfortunes of literary life during the 
last 40 yeats: that too much energy has gone into critical rather than 
creative activity. 


, No. 7209, August 26, 1966. 


661. Raven, Simon. "Baron Stonybroke" (rev.-art., Frederick A. Pottle, 
James Boswell: The Earlier Years 1740-1769), p. 262. How did 
Macaulay's weak, vain, garrulous coxcomb succeed in charming Paoli, Pitt, 
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Johnson, and dozens more, to say nothing of Professor Pottle? There 
can only be one solution: Boswell was in large part a buffoon, a clown. 
In short, Boswell made them all laugh. He impressed them in other ways 
as well: he was original, perceptive, and not ill-read. But they only 
noticed all that after they had stopped laughing. 


, No. 7212, September 16, 1966. 


662. Seymour-Smith, Martin. “Jenkins Marches On” (rev.-art., Anthony 
Powell, The Soldier s Art), p. 353. This eighth installment of Powell's A 
Dance to the Music of Time reemphasizes his uncanny ability to convey 
the sense of life as it actually passes before us. And it reveals that 
Nicholas Jenkins is less passive than he has been supposed to be. 
Through Jenkins we are given a serious concern with what human obliga- 
tions are, and how they may or may not be fulfilled. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


SPECTRUM, VIII:2, Winter 1965. 


663. Fisher, Franklin. "Tames Joyce and the Misfortunes of Mr. Bloom," 
pp. 76-85. Bloom is fully revealed only through interior monologue; he 
15 inarticulate and socially inept, so that his actions and speech are not 
indicative of the whole man. Bloom is the only character in Joyce's work 
who is capable of love. 


, VIII:3, Summer 1966. 


664. Kenner, Hugh. "The Gulliver Game," pp. 114-128. Gulliver plays 
the part of a badly programmed computer; he 15 man with a predilection 
for the empirical approach trying to imitate the complete rationality of 
the Houyhnhnms. 

—Barbara A. Paulson: 


SPECULUM, XL:4, October 1965. 


665. Donaldson, E. T. “Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, D 117: A Critical 
Edition," pp. 626-635. In the Ellsmere Ms this line is incorrect, and 
scholars have been misled by it. The line's correct form is "And of so 
parfit wys a wrighte ywroght.” “Wys,” governed by "of," is an adjective. 
"Wight," the most common conjecture for the next to last word in the 
line, makes no sense; God is not a "wight." 'The moral to be gained 
de a study of this line 15 that critics should use texts, not be dominated 
y them. 


, &LI:1, January 1966. 
666. Friedman, John Block. "Eurydice, Heurodis, and the Noon-Day 
Demon," pp. 22-29. Medieval artists often pictured Satan as a dracono- 
pede, a man-headed dragon. This tradition 15 possibly the source of the 
treatment of Queen Heurodis in Sir Orfeo, when she sleeps and is 
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abducted by the King of the Fairies (traditionally associated with Satan, I 
lechery, and noonday), not, as in classical legend, killed by a snake bite. 


667. Ringler, Richard N. “Him Séo Wén Geléab: The Design for Irony 
in Grendel’s Last Visit to Heorot,” pp. 49-67. Suspense is not the sole 
aim of the Beowulf author in recording the hero’s encounters with 
Grendel. Also involved are “a group of dramatic stories which attend 
Grendel's reversal.” Grendel’s last visit to Heorot, during which the 
author concentrates on his thought processes and on assuring the reader : 
that Grendel will triumph, illustrates "the hybris and nemesis of heedless 
wën.” MHrothgar's sermon may be seen as a homiletic comment on this 
already dramatized theme. 


668. Rumble, Thomas C. “Malory’s Balin and the Question of Unity 
in the Mort Darthur,” pp. 68-85. Examination of the Balin episodes, 
considered by Eugéne Vinaver as clearly demonstrating the independence 
of shorter sections of the book, actually reveals the opposite. The story 
is bound to the Mort Dartbur both by thematic and structural connections 
and by its controlling mood. 

—Paul C. Doherty 


STOCKHOLM STUDIES IN MODERN PHILOLOGY, I (NEW 
SERIES), 1960. 


669. Fristedt, Sven L. “The Dating of the Earliest Manuscript of the 
Wycdiffite Bible," pp. 79-85. MS. Bodley 959 undoubtedly reproduces 
the original Wycliffite translation more closely than any other Ms, and 
the date of it is seen to be "subsequent to, rather than prior to, 1400; 
and in consequence we are not in possession of a single manuscript of 
the Wycliff(ite) or Lollard Bible written before 1400, allowance possibly 
being made for a few years immediately preceding the turn of the 
century." 


670. Jungnell, Tore. "Notes on the Language of Ben Jonson,” pp. 
86-110. This is a collection of "grammatical, mainly syntactical phenom- 
ena found in the Folio edition of Ben Jonsons Werkes, 1616," but as a 
rule excluding types also found in Shakespeare. 


671. Rynell, Alarik. "On Middle English /a&e(»;) as an Inchoative 
Verb," pp. 115-131. The age and continuity of ME take(n) as an incho- 
ative (periphrastic-pleonastic) verb is still in doubt because the OE texts 
and later ones have not been searched thoroughly enough. 


672. Tarselius, Rut. "You Dance a Treat,” pp. 132-134. The term a 
treat has developed from "a substantive which denotes an appreciation to 
an adverbial phrase which appreciates an action," and denotes extremely 
well, excessively or most ແນ Y. 
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* 673. Feilitzen, Olof, von. "Bibliography of Swedish Works on Romance, 
English and German Philology, 1956-58," pp. 135-170. [Approximately 
11 pages (pp. 149-160) are devoted to Swedish works on English, 
many of them with English titles.} 

—R. Vance Ramsey 


STUDIA ROMANICA ET ANGLICA, No. 13-14, July-December 1962. 


674. Torbarina, Josip. "The Meetings of Boskovic with Dr. Johnson,” 
pp. 3-11. Entries in Boswell's Life and dramatist Arthur Murphy's essay 
on Johnson tell of the three meetings (in 1760) between Johnson and 
. the Jesuit. mathematician and astronomer from Dalmatia, Roger Josep 
Boskovic. A memorable Latin conversation took place between the men. 
Boskovic and Reynolds were on friendly terms, and both were elected 
— fellows of the Royal Society on the same day. 


675. Bicanic, Sonia. “Writing for the Magazines," pp. 13-30. Novelists 
who published serially in Cornhill between 1860 and 1880 tended to 
follow one of three courses: they attempted to ignore the serial divisions 
(e.g., Mrs. Gaskell in Wives and Daughters and Trollope in The Small 
House in Allington); they ended installments on a note of heightened 
interest or suspense (e.g., Hardy in Far from tbe Madding Crowd, Mere- 
dith in Harry Richmond, and Collins in Armadale); or they used the 
installments "constructionally," at times like acts in a drama, to reinforce 
the desired effect of the novel (e.g, Thackeray in Lovel the Widower, 
Trollope in The Claverings, George Eliot in Ramola, and James in 
Daisy Miller and Washington Square). 


676. Vidan, Ivo. “Perspective of Nostromo,” pp. 43-54. The perspective 
from which Nostromo’s lines of action are unified involves the drama- 
tized attitudes of characters toward silver and their subtle juxtapositions 
against each other, the isolation which divides the public man from the 
private, and the use of the complex point of view and lack of absolute 
norms of judgment. Though in the concluding rather anticlimactic section 
Conrad appears to lose his fine balance between public and private 
aspects of his characters, Nostromo’s private fate is symbolic of the 
people as a whole. ` 


677. Beker, Miroslav. `"The Ambivalence of George Orwell: A Note,” 
pp. 117-121. In his choice of subjects and attitudes conveyed in his writ- 
ing, Orwell showed the same kind of duality—humanitarianism and 
decency coupled with a fascination for cruelty and nastiness—which he 
found, and was attracted to, in Kipling. Richard Cook's thesis of women 
as disrupters in Kipling and Orwell should be corrected by an awareness 
of the greater effect on his political writing of Orwell's ambivalence. The 
inclusion of an almost "fascist strain" is counterpart to the virtues of 
integrity and decency to be. found in his vision. 


—— W —— 
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, No. 17-18, July-December 1964. 


678. Filipovic, Rudolf. "Shakespeare in Croatia," pp. 3-19. Croatian 
performances of Shakespearean plays (beginning with Romeo in 1840) 
were based on translations from generally inferior German adaptations. 
The interest of several major Croatian writers and the Zagreb Croatian 
National Theatre, especially under Stjepan Miletic (1894-1898), led to 
many original translations and productions, and the articles of Vladoje 
Dukat increased public knowledge and esteem of the plays. Such 20th- 
century translators as Vinko Kriskovic and Milan Bogdanovic, and the 
current distinguished criticism and translations of Josip Torbarina, have 
furthered this contribution in Yugoslavia and internationally. 


679. Torbarina, Josip. “The Setting of Shakespeare's Plays," pp. 21-59. 
As to setting, Shakespeare's plays fall into seven groups: England, Old 
Britain, Italy, other European countries, Rome, the ancient world, and 
imaginary lands. Though his settings, like his characters, are all in a 
sense English, he does evoke local color in several plays, always with the 
conscious and sometimes successful intent of enhancing the artistic atmo- 


_ Sphere of the play. This is exhibited particularly in Shakespeare's use of 


| the Illyrian setting of Twel., which is more realistic than either Sicilia or 
^ Bohemia of W.T. Illyria was known to Shakespeare (through traders, 


mm +-- 


travel books, Lodge's use of the Illyrian poet Paschale) as what in Twel. 
is probably the small Republic of Dubrovnok, then famous not only for 
piracy, drunkenness, and bacchanals, but also for its devotion to music, 


painting, and lyric poetry. 
680. Engelsfeld, Mladen. “Translators Correlative or the Pitfalls of 


' ‘Poetical’ Rendering," pp. 61-71. It is fallacious to assume that poets 


make the best translators of Shakespeare, especially capable of finding 
equivalent expressions, since they often distort the sense of the original 
passages. This is illustrated in the translation of Macb. (1917) by a 
Croatian poet, Vladimir Nazor, whose mistranslations or omissions of 
such a key word as "nature," as well as all the clothing images, have 
stripped the play of important meanings. 


681. Filipovic, Rudolf. "Shakespeare in Croatia: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 73-101. [A listing of Croatian translations (both in Mss 
and printed books), articles and books relating to Shakespeare, and 
performances in the theater. ] 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VI:2, Spring 1966. 


682. Hawkins, Sherman. “The Education of Faustus," pp. 193-209. An 
underlying symbolic pattern integrates the middle of the play Doctor 
Faustus and relates it to the beginning and end. The seven sins index 
the emblematic scenes that follow. Faustus first knows the sins abstractly 
and objectively, then concretely and intimately by committing them. The 
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scenes give Faustus a progressive knowledge of evil until it becomes his 
nature to be evil rather than just his custom to do evil. He becomes one 
with evil, and there is no further hope for his soul. 


683. Calderwood, James L. "Coriolanus: Wordless Meanings and Mean- 
ingless Words,” pp. 211-224. In Cor. the social structure has broken 
down because customs, rituals, and language have become meaningless— 
they are invested with false content. Examination of the breakdown of 
language provides a useful and illuminating view of the play. It partic- 
ularly shows that Coriolanus's attempts to defend himself against the 
breakdown reflect his larger problem of establishing a sense of personal 
identity and worth in terms of the concept of honor. 


684. Felperin, Howard. "Shakespeare's Henry VIII: History as Myth," 
pp. 225-246. H. VIII is a Christian history play. Shakespeare projects a 
providentially governed pattern of worldly fall and Christian conversion. 
'This pattern "is virtually an orthodox translation of the heterodox myths 
of process rendered in the romances." He endorses the historical myth of 
a ludor golden age emerging, with God watching, from tyranny and 
dissension. The play's claim to truth lies "in the eternal relevance of the 
great Christian myth upon which it rests.” 


685. Van Laan, Thomas F. “Ironic Reversal in Hamlet,” pp. 247-262. 
Ham. strongly suggests a principle of ironic reversal dominating the 
universe. Central and substantive, the principle reveals that even an 
individual's reflex action destroys him. All human activity, morally 
intended or not, is negated. Yet though the Christian view subsides, 
Hamlet’s vision of a divinely ofdered universe and the succession of 
Fortinbras contradict a final concept of an aimlessly evil one. This 
ambiguous nature of the universe remains a reality at the end. Shake- 
speare’s emphasis rather is upon the necessity of choice of concept. 
Hamlet’s choice makes resolution possible. However right or wrong one’s 
view of the universe, commitment to a view is necessary to give life form, 


hope, and purpose. 


686. Berlin, Normand. ‘Thomas Dekker: A Partial Reappraisal,” pp. 
263-277. Dekker is not entirely the pem criticis has made him. He 
is genuinely moral and often angry as evidenced primarily in the rogue 
pamphlets, The Honest Whore, and The Virgin Martyr. His best plays 


are those in which he translates his morality into dramatic action. 


687. Gross, Allen. "Contemporary Politics in Massinger," pp. 279-290. . 
The arguments of critics who have drawn parallels between Massinget's 
Plays and contemporary persons and events, especially in the political 
arena, are characterized by vagueness, frequent lapses into incredibility, 
misuse of historical sources, and failure to come to terms with official 
early Stuart censorship. Massinger's plays do, however, reveal developing 
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attitudes toward taxation in England and intervention on the Continent 
in the Thirty Years’ War. 


688. Dessen, Alan C. “Middleton’s The Phoenix and the Allegorical 
Tradition,” pp. 291-308. In his early play The Phoenix, Middleton’s mode 
of presentation is close to the morality tradition. He uses pseudo-allegor- 
ical techniques to extend his meaning beyond the literal, and seeks further 
general significance by use of conventions from the "estates" morality. 
The play raises the question as to the validity of modern interpretations of 
this type of drama, which emphasize the literal surface of these plays as the 
primary end. 


689. Levin, Richard. "The Family of Lust and The Family of Love, pp. 
309-322. The separate plots in Middleton's early play The Family of Love 
function, though imperfectly, as interrelated parts of an organic whole. 
The play is more coherent than generally supposed, and establishes Mid- 
dleton's handling of the multiple plot in an initial phase. His use of the 
convention of interrelated multiple plots in this play helps in understand- 
ing the evolution of the convention in his hands and its most successful 
use in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 


690. McGrath, Juliet. "James Shirley's Uses of Language,” pp. 323-339. 
Shirley's plays often contain the word language and reveal concern with 
language. He differentiates various styles and functions of language in 
his plays but neglects its intellectual function through overemphasis of 
the concrete. This stress on clear, concrete language enables him to 
develop elementary aspects of character and situation, and to present 
complex plot elements straightforwardly, but his emphasis on the limita- 
tions of language prevents definition of intellectual depth of character and 
consistent indication of conceptual motivation. 


691. Echeruo, Michael J. C. "The Conscience of Politics and Jonson's . 
Catiline, pp. 341-356. In Catiline Jonson sought to show history to be as 
true as life. He viewed the concept of politics as a game of "Policy." 
The play denies the need for a hero; Jonson analyzes the nature of politi- 
cal success and morality. His intellectual acceptance of his political vision 
and his ability to analyze it with classical detachment make Catiline the 
elusive play it 15. 


692. Barish, Jonas A. “Recent Studies in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama,” pp. 357-379. [A critial survey of recent works in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama. } | 


, VI:3, Summer 1966. 


695. Traugott, John. "The Rake's Progress from Court to Comedy: A 
Study in Comic Form," PP. 381-407. Restoration comedy is unique in `, 
proposing a hero rewarded for freely breaking moral codes. Restoration 
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. playwrights struggled with the problem of effecting a proper comic form 
to deal with this type hero given them by society but somehow not corre- 
sponding with our sense of rightness upon which comedy depends. 
Etherege and Congreve are notable in approaching reconciliation of the 
heto-rake's aim-—freedom— with our feeling of rightness by basing their 
comedy upon an ethic of communion founded in knowledge of self. This 
form of comedy became “the perfect symbol of the society's best 
knowledge.” 


. 694. Boyette, Purvis E. "The Songs of George Etherege,” pp. 409-419. 
Etherege uses songs in his plays for characterization, revealing emotions, 
distinguishing themes, and satire. He consistently follows a conceived set 
of conventions. His use of songs adds to evidence that he was a conscious 
and deliberate artist and to an understanding of the dramatic technique 
of Restoration comedy. 


695. Doyle, Anne, "Dryden's Authorship of Notes and Observations on 
The Empress of Morocco (1674)," pp. 421-445, A comparison of 
"Dryden's style and the content and tone of his copious works with the 
content, tone, and style in Notes and Observations supports with certainty . 
the ascription of The Preface and The Postscript to him. Ascription of a 
major portion of The Second Act and The. Errata’s in the Epistle is a 
little less certain. The rest of Notes and Observations is difficult to 
allocate. 


696. Rowan, D. F. “Shore’s Wife,” pp. 447-464. The tragic story of 
Jane Shore was familiar to everyone for over two centuries, the last 
important work about her being Rowe's Tragedy of Jane Shore, 1714. Her 
story appears to live within two distinct traditions—literary and popular. 
The literary tradition is characterized by political intent and by showing 
Jane as an instrument of the wheel of fortune and a foil to set off the 
tyranny of Richard HI. The popular tradition does not treat her as 
sympathetically, but holds her up as an example of the wages of sin. 


697. Hauser, David R. "Pope's Lodona and the Uses of Mythology,” 
pp. 465-482. In Windsor Forest Pope uses classical or pseudo-classical 
mythology, specifically the metamorphosis of Lodona, to lead us directly 
to the larger dimensions of the poem. He surrounds the myths with 
clusters of meaning that broaden their context. Because of its placement 
and construction the Lodona myth introduces the metaphor of reflection, 
which dominates the latter half of the poem; provides transition from the 
world of the Forest to the world at large; represents allegorically the 
course of the war and effect of the Peace; and makes explicit the theme 
of social transformation. | 


. 698. Irwin, Archibald B. “Swift as Translator of the French of Sir 
. William Temple and His Correspondents,” pp. 483-498. As translator 
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of Temple’s correspondence, Swift's main concern was to convey the 
fundamental sense concisely, vigorously, and directly. He also revealed 
himself as belonging to an earlier age than that in which he wrote. Facts 
which would seem to have had an inhibiting influence on Swift's venture 
turned out "to be factors in Swift's triumphant revelation both of the sense 
of the originals and of his own mind and art at this early date." 


699. Alkon, Paul K. "Robert South, William Low [sic], and Samuel 
Johnson,” pp. 499-528. Anglican divines Robert South and Archbishop 
Tillotson in their sermons, William Law in his Serious Call to A Devout 
and Holy Life, and Samuel Johnson in his moral essays—all take for 
granted nine basic Anglican assumptions on the general nature of habits. 
They differ somewhat on the more crucial issues of effects of habits and 
of their proper use in forming and maintaining virtuous character. John- 
son's essays, by assuming and applying John Locke's concept of the mind 
and by turning away from 17th-century emphasis upon Aristotle’s moral 
doctrines, are more contemporary. Johnson was progressive. 


700. Lustig, Irma S. "Boswell's Literary Criticism in The Life of John- 
Jon," pp. 529-541. Boswell’s writing skills were deliberately developed 
and the Life was his triumph. In his work he reveals a professional knowl- 
edge of writing. A union of didacticism, sentimentality, and common 
sense typifies his attitude toward Johnson's work and literature in general. 
He was a competent, modern, and subtle literary critic. 


701. Jackson, Wallace. "Hogarth's Analysis: The Fate of a Late Rococo 
Document,” pp. 543-550. The assumptions and formulae in Hogarth’s 
Analysis of Beauty conflicted with the mainstream of aesthetic theory in 
the 18th century. Its main contribution was to divulge the principles of 
a very minor tradition in English art and letters and to justify these 
principles "along the lines of a fashionable empiricism." Its value for the 
18th century was to serve as a "theoretical link between the rococo and 
the picturesque." For us it serves as a peculiar work of 18th-century 
empirical aesthetics. 


702. Greif, Martin J. "The Conversion of Robinson Crusoe," pp. 551- 
574. Robinson Crusoe's conversion experiences reflect Defoe's knowledge 
of Puritan Christian doctrine and negate modern critical implications that 
he moralized simply to appease pious readers. One of Defoe’s basic 
purposes in his novel was to show God's great grace, love, and com- 
passion to the greatest sinner, who through Christ returns to a sincere 
faith in the divine. The novel is much more a Christian allegory than an 
account of a practical man’s adjustment to life on a desert island. 


703. Dumas, D. Gilbert. “Things as They Were: The Original Ending 
of Caleb Williams,” pp. 575-597. Godwin wrote two endings to Caleb 
Williams. Reasons for Godwin's choice of ending are not clear though 
it may have been fear of political reprisal. The published ending almost 
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transforms the novel from a portrayal of things as they are to a senti- 
mental rendition of things as they ought to be. The novel is affected both 
in its literary merit and doctrinal intention. 


704. Hilles, Frederick W. “Recent Studies in the Restoration and 

Eighteenth Century,” pp. 599-628. [A critical review of important works 

published mainly in 1965 on the Restoration and 18th century. ] 
—Melvin F. Orth 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XX:2, Winter 1965/66. 


705. Cameron, Kenneth, and Stanley J. Kahrl. "The N-Town Plays at 
Lincoln,” pp. 61-69. The N-Town Plays from the Hegge Ms (erron- 
eously called Ludus Coventriae) are really a Lincoln cycle since only the 
Lincoln records of performing conditions answer their complex demands. 


706. Burner, Sandra A. “A Provincial Strolling Company of the 1670's,” 
pp. 74-78. An investigation of the prompt markings of 17th-century 
copies of the The Wise Woman of Hogsdon by Thomas Heywood and 
Shakespeare’s Errors suggests the existence of a hitherto unknown pro- 
vincial strolling company. This may have been the Duke of Monmouth's 
Company which was managed by John Coysh. 


, XX:3, Spring 1966. 


707. Sands, Mollie. "Mrs. Tofts, 1685 ?-1756,” pp. 100-113. [This is 
an attempt at a biography of Catherine Tofts, the fates operatic singer 
who “inspired Addison and Steele to write some of their most charming 
papers, and Pope one of his most waspish epigrams."] (Illustrated) 


708. Somerset, J. A. B. "William Poel's First Full Platform Stage," pp. 
118-121. Poel came nearest to Elizabethan staging conventions in his 
production of Samuel Rowley's When You See Me, You Know Me in 
1927 [here discussed at length]. 


709. Highfill, Philip H., Jr. "Folger Library Manuscripts Relating to 
The Theatric Tourist," PP. 121-126. [The article describes "the contents 
of the manuscript notebooks in James Winston’s hand relating to his 
The Theatric Tourist, 1805, which are held by the Folger Shakespeare 


Library.” } 
, XX:4, Summer 1966. 


710. Trefman, Simon. “Arthur Murphy’s Long Lost Englishman from 
Paris: A Manuscript Discovered,” pp. 137-141. The rediscovery, in the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, of the Ms of Murphy's The Englishman from 
Paris (acted on April 3, 1756) clears up several misconceptions about 
Samuel Foote’s Englishman Returned from Paris, written in competition 
with, but not plagiarizing, Murphy’s play. Nevertheless, Murphy replied 
furiously with a farce, The Spouter: or, The Triple Revenge, which was 
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never performed. Foote's play is, however, in every respect superior to 
Murphy's. 


711. Langhans, Edward A. “Three Early Eighteenth Century Prompt- 
books," pp. 142-150. [The article reprints and comments upon the actor 
warnings, notes, cuts, etc, of the following promptbooks: Pastor Fido 
by Elkanah Settle (c.1706), now B.M. Egerton MS.2420; The Rover 
by Aphra Behn (c.1720’s), now in the University of London Library; and 
The Cheats of Scapin by Thomas Otway (c.1730's), now B.M. 11783.d. 
74. | 


712. Wright, W. S. "Edward Alleyn, Actor and Benefactor, 1566-1626,” 
pp. 155-160. Information is given on the life of Edward Alleyn, famous 
actor in Marlowe’s and Shakespeare’s plays, founder of Dulwich College 
and later (by his second wife) son-in-law of John Donne, who "deeply 
offended Alleyn by some complaint about the marriage settlement and 
generally hinting that he had lowered his own dignity by his connection 
with a ‘plain man.’ " 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XIV, 1965. 


713. Chang, Joseph S. M. J. "Machiavellianism in Daniels The Civil 
Wars," pp. 5-16. Samuel Daniel's epic poem The Civil Wars, concerned 
with the decay of society and dedicated to an ideal of order, is nevertheless 
marked by "Machiavelli's ethical neutrality.” Unlike most of his con- 
temporaries, Daniel clearly understood Machiavellianism. 


714. Griffith, Philip Mahone. “Joseph Warton’s Criticism of Shake- 
speare," pp. 17-27. Joseph Warton’s attitude toward Shakespeare, as 
reflected in his five essays in the Adventurer (September 25, 1753, to 
January 5, 1754), is representative of 18th-century Shakespearean 
criticism: a middle road between the extremes of "a strict neo-classicism 
and a more liberalizing romanticism." 


715. Assad, Thomas ]. "On the Major Poems of Tennyson's 'Enoch 
Arden’ Volume," pp. 29-56. Modern critics have too often read Tenny- 
son's poetry in the light of Victorian sentimentalism. Read individually 
and as a group, the poetry in the "Enoch Arden" volume (1864) is an 
"attempted satire" which failed both in its own time and in the 20th 
century. 


716. Taplin, Gardner B. "Andrew Lang as a Student of the Traditional 
Narrative Ballad," pp. 57-73. The many-faceted literary career of 
Andrew Lang included a life-long interest in the ballad. As early as 1875 
he published an article on balladry in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
continued to publish on the subject until 1910. His theory of communal 
origins is best illustrated by the ballads "Mary Hamilton" and “Auld 
Maitland.” 
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717. Cowan, James C. “The Symbolic Structure of The Plumed Serpent,” 
pp. 75-96. D. H. Lawrence’s The Plumed Serpent is “an invocation to 
the Holy Ghost.” The thematic contrast between a dissolute modern 
world and a world of individual affirmation is developed by a "dual 


narrative movement” as influenced by two mythic patterns. His symbolic. 


structure fails for lack of unity. 


718. Harrison, Stanley R. “Some Forces in the Shaping of American 
Literature,” pp. 97-108. The uniqueness of American literature is to be 
found in its internal motif: the dichotomy between the American dream 
of wealth and the failure of that dream. 

-—Robert Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDIES IN ENGLISH, VII, 1966. 


719. Webb, James W. “Faulkner Writes 4 Fable,” pp. 1-13. William 
Faulkner envisioned war as "the concentration and summation of evil and 
man’s struggle in the world.” A Fable with its Christ theme in the 
Verdun setting is outlined on the walls of Faulkner’s study [and repro- 
duced here}. 


720. Walton, Gerald. "Katherine Anne Porter’s Use of Quakerism in 
Ship of Fools,” pp. 15-23. David Scott’s attitudes reflect his “Quaker 
conscience”: his sense of guilt for immorality, his distrust of color, his 
preference of silence. 


721. Harrington, Evans. “Sensuousness in the Poetry of William Cullen 
Bryant," pp. 25-42. Touch, hearing, smell, and sight are most vivid in 
Bryant’s descriptive-meditative poems. Streams and winds abound. Even 
the poems on death are sensuous. Yet Bryant can be regarded as “con- 
trolled” or "cold." | 

. 722. Savage, James E. "Some Antecedents of the Puppet Play in Barthol- 
omew Fair," pp. 45-64. Thomas Nashe's Lenten Stuff may have suggested 
to Ben Jonson his juxtaposition of Hero, Leander, Damon, and Pythias in 
the Puppet Play. Critics deplore its bad taste and overlook possible topical 
significance, e.g., relative to the divorce of the Earl of Essex. 


723. Pilkington, John. "About This Madman Stuff," pp. 65-75. Holden 
Caulfield in J. D. Salinger's Catcher in tbe Rye "is no more crazy than 
Huck Finn," and like him in idealism, individualism, and compassion. 


724. Stephens, Rosemary. "'In Another Country: Three as Symbol,” 
pp. 77-83. Christopher Marlowe's Jew of Malta and Ernest Hemingway's 
Short story treat death, society, and sex. The three themes in Hemingway 
are conveyed by a series of threes, e.g., death by war, multilation, and 
illness; characters and symbols are grouped in threes. Three symbolizes 
the absolute and has religious connotations. 
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725. Baylen, Joseph O. “G. B. S. on the ‘Art of Living, 1908,” pp. 89- 
92. Shaw's reply (1908) to a Rewiew of Reviews survey of drinking 
habits of prominent people was both "a subtle critique of British life in 
the Edwardian era" and an artifice to enhance his own image. [Shaw's 


letter quoted.] 
— Mother Mary Anthony 


VICTORIAN POETRY, III:3, Summer 1965. 


726. Collins, Thomas J. "Shelley and God in Browning's Pauline: Un- 
resolved Problems," pp. 151-160. Pauline is confused in statement and 
disorderly in structure. The poem shows an ambivalent attitude toward 
Shelley, the "Sun-treader" whose ideas Browning rejected before 1822. 
The final affirmation of religious faith is unconvincing. 


727. Sundell, M. G. "Story and Context in "The Strayed Reveller, " pp. 
161-170. In "The Strayed Reveller" Arnold uses the Circe myth to 
dramatize the sacrifice required when a man becomes an artist: the 
reveller exchanges an active for an imaginative life, in which "he will be 
able to see and create more intensely and beautifully than other men; but 
he will also have to suffer more intensely." In the poem Ulysses represents 
the active life, and Silenus represents an inactive, uncreative, sterile life. 


728. Fleissner, R. F. "Percute Hic: Morris Terrestrial Paradise," pp. 
171-177. The major motifs of The Earthly Paradise are Christian. For 
example, the story of Atalanta echoes Milton’s concept of paradise, and 
the Cupid-Psyche story employs parallels to Christian theory and ritual. 
The poem often refers to original sin and its effects and to religious ritual. 
B from a rejected Epilogue also emphasize the poem's Christian frame- 
wo 


729. Boo, Sister Mary Richard. “The Ordeal of Giuseppe Caponsacchi,” 
pp. 179-188. Caponsacchi. in The Ring and tbe Book undergoes a 
religious conversion as a result of his rescuing Pompilia, who represents 
to him "perfect womanhood.” He achieves spiritual maturity when .he 
learns "that religion need not be dead to passion,” that his selfless involve- 
ment with Pompilia gives him a more profound purpose than had his 
former “legalistic ideal” of the priesthood. 


730. Bennett, James R. “Lazarus in Browning’s 'Karshish, " pp. 189- 
191. Karshish's account of Lazarus reveals the conflict in 'Karshish' 
between skepticism and a desire to believe. 


731. Elliott, Philip L. "In Memoriam, Section XCVI,” pp. 191-192. A 
Ms reading of stanza one of section XCVI of In Memoriam shows that 
the “you” referred to is Emily Sellwood, who rejected Tennyson for 
religious reasons. 
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732. Gordon, Jan B. “Disenchantment with Intimations: A Reading 
of Arnold’s ‘In Utrumque Paratus, ” pp. 192-196. The first three stanzas 
of "In Utrumque Paratus" develop a Wordsworthian concept of the 
progress of an individual from preexistential perfection to a teeming 
world to, finally, a retreat to nature and "the all-pure fount.” But the 
last three stanzas, ວ s the isolation of man and nature and 
doubting the reality of creation itself, deny the divine origin of things. 


- --<<--. III:3 (Supplement), Summer 1965 (Publications of The 
Tennyson Society, No. 3). 


733. Tennyson, Sir Charles and F. T. Baker. “Some Unpublished Poems 
by Arthur Hallam,” pp. 1-18. [Included are thirty P s (1830-1832) 
by Hallam, all but one from a notebook of Emily Tennyson (Tennyson 
Collection, "Manuscript Volumes of Arthur Hallam's Poems," No. 344, 
Usher Gallery, Lincoln). The poems show "the development of Arthur 
Hallam's love for Emily Tennyson and his relations with the Somersby 
family." Appendix, pp. 17-18, consists of four "Poems by Hallam which 
do not Relate to the Somersby Tennysons.” ] 


, III:4, Autumn 1965. 


734. Shaw, W. David and Carl W. Gartlein. "The Aurora: A Spiritual 
Metaphor in Tennyson,” pp. 213-222. Tennyson frequently uses the 
aurora borealis as a spiritual image in his poetry. For example, in "Saint 
Agnes' Eve" the aurora signifies the nun's marriage with Christ; in "The 
Two Voices," the "mystic gleams” of the idealist's faith; in The Princess 
and Maud, the "cold divinity” of the women. The auroral imagery in 
these and other Tennyson poems is scientifically precise and artistically 
effective. | 


735. Hanley, Evelyn A. “Dora Sigerson Shorter: Late Victorian 
Romantic,” pp. 223-234. Shorter’s poetry, though at times techni- 
cally inadequate, reflects a passionate love of Ireland and its folk literature. 
A late romantic, Shorter had a sense of naive wonder at natural 
beauty and the mysterious; like Coleridge, she found the realm of her 
imagination more real than the harsh world outside it. Her best poetry 
has “the spontaneous lyricism of folk-song" and is "a spontaneous welling- 
up of emotion from deep within a mind steeped from early childhood in 
Celtic imaginings.” 


736. Buchen, Irving H. “Francis Thompson and the Aesthetics of the 
Incarnation,” pp. 235-244. Thompson believed that all creation was an 
imaging forth in an imperfect medium (nature, the body, art) of 
perfection (God); thus he saw creation as “a shrouding process” in 
which the artist not only expresses but also inhibits his work. He thought 
that the incompletion and imperfection of art allows a dynamic and inter- 
dependent relationship between the artist and reader, a relationship 
impossible in solely realistic art (which deals only with matter), in 


| 
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mystical art (which overly emphasizes spirit), or in art for art's sake 
(which is egocentric to the point of excluding the reader). 


737. Ball, Patricia M. "Browning's Godot," pp. 245-253. Browning is 
more existential and empirical than “nonconformist” or “optimist.” His 
characters, like his Caliban or Beckett's Estragon and Vladimir, create their 
own gods and "undergo the experience of [self] revelation" as their 
monologues “récord the process, the movement of emotion and perception, 
as it takes place.” Browning may have believed, as Beckett does, that 
expectation and self-revelation are all of experience, and that a question, 
not an answer, is all that man has. : MU x 


738. Goldfarb, Russell M. "Sexual Meaning in "Ihe Last Ride To- 
gether,’ " pp. 255-261. Browning's "The Last Ride Together" refers to 
the sex act, as the title suggests and as the imagery and argument of the 
poem demonstrate. ` l ° 


739. Lynde, Richard D. -““A Note on the Imagery in Christina Rossetti’s 
‘A Birthday, " pp. 261-263. The images in Christina Rossetti’s "A 
Birthday” are drawn “from direct observation, from traditional Christian 


myth and artistic religious symbolism, from acquaintance with commercial . 


art of her day, and finally from her unique experiences and memories 
as a member of an artistic family.” l 


a. 740. Neumeyer, Peter F. “The Transfiguring Vision," pp. 263-266. 
The theme of Thomas Hardy's "Former Beauties" is revealed in the key 
word transfigure: the speaker is transformed and glorified by his poetic 
vision. m 

`€ 


741. Monteiro, George. “A Proposal for Settling the Grammarian’s 
Estate,” pp. 266-270. Browning’s estimate of the grammarian in “A 
Grammarian’s Funeral" is suggested in the passage descflbing the gram- 
marian's work: the Greek words in this passage form the progression 
"than-then-towards," a sequence equating the grammarian with the "high 
man” pursuing a “great thing" in the preceding lines. N 


742. Downes, David A. "Hopkins and Thomism,” pp. 270-272. Con- 
‘trary to F. X. Shea's statement in "Another Look at "The Windhover' " 
(VP, II:4, Autumn 1964, pp. 219-239), Hopkins was not a Thomist. 
“At the base of Hopkins’ poetic is not scholastic ‘reason,’ but rather that 
‘imaginative intellect’ of Plato, Augustine, and Scotus.” 


743. Chandler, Alice. `° "The Eve of St. Agnes’ and ‘Porphyria’s Lover, ” 7 


pp. 273-274. Keats’s "The Eve of .St. Agnes” and Browning’s "Por. 
phyria’s Lover” have verbal parallels, similar basic situations, and similar 
motifs and themes. Browning either was unconsciously influenced by 


è 
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Keats or deliberately attempted a realistic and psychological version of 
' Keats's romantic story. . 
—Elsie B. Adams 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, IX:3, March 1966. 


744. Tennyson, Sir Charles. “The Somersby Tennysons: A Postscript,” 
pp. 303-305. Cecelia Lushington, the youngest of Alfred Tennyson's 
sisters, published three books: Fifty Years in Sandbourne (1880), 
Margaret the Moonbeam, A Story for the Young (1881), and Over the 
Seas and Far Away (1882). 


, IX:4, June 1966. 


745. Preyer, Robert. "Alfred Tennyson: The Poetry and Politics of 
^ Conservative Vision,” pp. 315-352. Tennyson was unable to use the 
Christian humanist tradition “as a means of clarifying and enriching his 
response to the life about him." He was able however to exploit that 
tradition poetically by using imagery, points of view, and patterns of 
construction which transmute immediate conflicts and questions into a 
sweeping and reassuring humanistic vision. 


` ; 
746. Thomson, Fred C. “A Crisis in Early Victorian Drama: John 
Westland Marston and the Syncretics,” pp. 375-398. George Stephens’s 
Martinuzzi and Marston's The Patrician’s Daughter, both of which 
arose out of an attempt by members of the Syncretic Association 
to rejuvenate English drama, represent two types of dead ends in the 
search for a vital modern form of tragedy. Martinuzzi attempted to 
imitate Elizabethan drama directly and The Patrician’s Daughter to com- 
bine sonorous blank verse with a contemporary setting; both approaches 
failed conspicuously. 

— Wendell V. Harris 
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VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIX:11, November ,1965. 


747. Raés, Hugo. “Struisvogeltje Spelen: De Evolutie van de Erotische 
Literatuur,” pp. 698-706. Although there were classical, medieval, and 
renaissance examples of erotic literature, the erotic element in literature 
did not become an issue until the Puritans came to power in England im 
1642, and it was not till 1748 that a book was actually banned—Cleland’s 
Fanny Hill. During the last five years, since the publication in 1959 of the 
unexpurgated version of Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the situation 
has become confused; for instance, Southern’s Candy, which differs from 
` Fanny Hill chiefly in calling things by their names, has circulated widely 
in the U.S. as a pocket book. Partially responsible for the evolution in- 
attitude have been Girodias and Miller. Hopefully we are nearing a 
. point where it will be possible for us to take the sexual element in 
literature in our stride. (In Flemish) 


>- 
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748. Stroman, Ben. “Tweeërlei Afstotendheid,” pp. 746-747. Osborne’s 
Inadmissible Evidence is not so much a play as a monologue given by a 
poor man’s Don Juan. It’s hero, Bill Maitland, 1s more repulsive than 
Obsorne’s previous main figures; its tone is that of Look Back in Anger 
a few years later. (In Flemish) 


; L:1, January 1966. 


749. Cami, Ben. "James Purdy, een Amerikaanse Swift," pp. 53-55. In 
Cabot Wright Begins Purdy presents "the most intense satiric vision of 
America which was ever written." It raises the question of where he can 
go from there. (In Flemish) 


, L:8, August 1966. 


750. Toebosch, Wim. "Recente Amerikaanse Literatuur: Truman Capote 
en Oscar Lewis," pp. 402-408. Capote’s In Cold Blood (1966) and 
Lewis's The Children of Sanchez (1961) continue a trend toward recount- 
ing factual narratives with the devices of fiction begun by John Hersey’s 
Hirosbima (1946). Although an anthropologist, with no pretensions to 
being a man of letters, Lewis succeeds admirably in communicating the 
impression of the lives of the people he writes about. Capote's narrative 
of a 1959 murder in Kansas is an account of what goes on in the heads, 
hearts, and nerves of the two men who committed it. The book reveals 
Capote's artistry. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


Y GENHINEN, XV:2, Spring 1965. 


751. Page, L. Alun. "T. S. Eliot a'i Athroniaeth,” pp. 308-313. Eliot 
was the chief master of the English language in the 20th century. Not 
only did his experiments with words allow him to express the complexities 
of his own spiritual pilgrimage, but he also can be considered as a 
philosopher whose subject is man and his destiny. (In Welsh) 

—Phillips G. Davies 


YALE REVIEW, L:1, September 1960. 


752. Cox, James M. "4A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs Court: 
The Machinery of Self-Preservation,” pp. 89-102. Mark Twain's novel 
ends a failure, and Hank Morgan is variously parallel to Twain’s own 
character. Thus Hank is a scoffer, showman, gadgeteer, and an ultimately 
unsuccessful remaker of the world. As Twain put his hero to death, he 
checked his own preoccupation with business and machinery, especially 
with the Paige typesetting machine, which was driving him into bank- 
ruptcy as he was finishing Connecticut Yankee. Thus the novel is “an act 
of personal salvation.” The intrusion of Hank on the Arthurian world 
is also similar to that of other Mysterious Strangers in later Twain works. 
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, L:2, December 1960. 


753. Mudrick, Marvin. "Character and Event in Fiction," pp. 202-218. 
Fiction (prose and verse) "represents . . . a complete and self-sufficient 
action." The definitive unit of verse fiction (i.e. all genres of poetry) 15 
language, that of prose fiction the action. The events of prose fiction 
tend toward universality. Thus, through the action, the writer of prose 
fiction presents a "world" of characters "in the act of defining them- 
selves." Only the greatest fictional characters can be imagined having a 
life outside their fictional events. 


754. Heilman, Robert B. “Bardolatry,” pp. 257-270. Ben Jonson's 
approving lines anticipated subsequent approaches to Shakespeare (histor- 
ical relativism, unhistorical universalism, etc.). Dryden gave more quali- 
fied praise, the 18th century even more qualified; bardolatry began with 
Coleridge and the Romantics—and survives vigorously to the present. But 
our bardolatrous acceptance allows Shakespeare’s comprehensiveness of 
soul, his unfamiliar assumptions and ae and his historical, cosmo- 
logical, and linguistic remoteness to educate— "de-provincialize." Thus 
bardolatry is by and large a good thing. 


, LI:1, October 1961. 


755. Wellek, Rene. "The Main Trends of Twentieth-Century Criticism," 
pp. 102-118. (1) Marxist and (2) psychoanalytical criticism have insights 
to offer, but they are extraliterary and simplistic. (3) Linguistic and 
stylistic criticism—that of I. A. Richards, William Empson, Cleanth 
Brooks, Kenneth Burke—is often close to (4) organistic formalism— 
Benedetto Croce, T. S. Eliot, F. R. Leavis, the New Critics. A collabora- 
tion of (3) and (4) would seem to be more fruitful than (5) myth 
criticism—Northrop Frye, Wilson Knight—or (6) existentialism. 


756. Shulman, Max. “American Humor: Its Cause and Cure,” pp. 119- 
124, The principle of humor is distortion. Humor is not art. Because 
it provides relief, comfort, and a feeling of superiority, it does not incite 
to action. “Writers have influenced history but never with humor.” 
Television and Hollywood have forced American humor to be trite and 
mediocre. 


, LI:2, December 1961. 


757. Lewis, R. W. B. "Ametican Letters: A Projection," pp. 211-226. 
Because of the lack of center to American culture, the theater does poorly. 
Critics, a generation ago predominantly interested in lyric poetry, are 
turning their attention to larger poems and to fiction. Poets themselves 
are beginning to follow the lead of Walt Whitman and Hart Crane and 
are producing larger and less private poems. Post World War II fiction 
especially flourishes in attempting to replace the loss of the old community 
subject with a search for self within the disorder of life. This search is 
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best exemplified by James Purdy's Malcolm and Ralph Ellison's Invisible 
Man. The novel is carrently the dominant American genre. 


758. Schrader, George Alfred. “Norman Mailer and the Despair of 
Defiance,” pp. 267-280. An existentialist of sorts, Mailer shows affinities 
to Kierkegaard rather than to the French existentialists. Mailer’s 
philosophy of Hip is similar to Kierkegaard’s despair of defiance, and . 
his hipster is like Don Juan, Kierkegaard’s example of the sensuous- . 
erotic genius. 


, LI:3, March 1962. 


759. Marx, Leo. "Thoreau's Excursions,” pp. 363-369. R. W. Emerson's 

"Biographical Sketch" of Henry Thoreau, included in the posthumously 
published collection of Thoreau’s early and late essays, Excursions, seems 
severely and accurately critical, The early essays, written before A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers and Walden, lack the mature sure- 
ness of the later works. The later essays follow Thoreau’s structural device 
of a journey but show a decline in power, especially in an inability to find 
the metaphysical truth behind the biological fact. 


, LI:4, June 1962. 


760. Hynes, Samuel. “Pound and the Prose Tradition,” pp. 532-546. 
Ezra Pound early declared that he wrote verse in the prose tradition, in 
which poetry deals with things, which are reality. Therefore Pound's 
poetry is concrete, particular, non-metaphorical, and non-syntactical. An 
examination of the Cantos shows that theory and practice are interesting, 
but that they do not work. 

—Richard Kinch 
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AMERICA, CXIV:19, May 7, 1966. 


761. Fleming, Thomas J. “The Novel of the Future,” pp. 654-658. 
Historically, the novel widened the reader's world, served to convey the 
author's ideas, re-created historical periods, voiced social protest, and 
stimulated social consciousness. Today historical and sociological novels 
are no more, and the informational novel is fading. The novel of the 
future. must return to values, to a vision of life (Hardy, Conrad, et a/.). It 
must explore essential experience and throw light on the nature of man. 
Some recent novels have this value orientation. Political power and the 
interior life of man are likely to serve the novelist of the future. 


, CXV d, July 23, 1966. 


762. Schroth, Raymond A. "Prisoner of Time," p. 98. Edward Lewis 
Wallant's The Pawnbroker suggests that man must make the past an 
expiative dimension of the present. Nazerman does not realize that a 
cross brings redemption with it. Ortiz’s death, a sacrificial act of love 
for Nazerman, causes Nazerman to return from the Underworld. 


, CXV:12, September 17, 1966. 


763. Schroth, Raymond A. ‘The Fixer," p. 284. In The Fixer Bernard 
Malamud strengthens the belief that ‘‘literature’s prototype of the enduring 
. Man now seems to be the Jew.” He also suggests that, by submitting to 
injustice, man becomes heroic. By standing pain rather than by defeating 
his opponent, man can transform pain. Nor is suffering the plight of 
Jews alone. The philosophy of endurance does not insure the greatness 
of a novel or of a man. Jews have suffered because Christians have 
rejected Christ's teaching. 

—-Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVII:4, January 1966. 


764. Levy, Leo B. "Hawthorne and the Sublime," pp. 391-402. Although 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's typical way of painting landscapé in his fiction is 
picturesque, he does occasionally treat of the infinite experience of the 
sublime. The sublime is present in "The Great Carbuncle’ and "The 
Great Stone Face," but in each case the theme of infinitude is rejected in 
favor of a Christian view of the limitations of man. Apparently relying 
„on Washington Allston's distinction between the moral sublime and the 
false sublime (the Gothic), Hawthorne most often uses the moral sublime 
in picturing the fates of his evil characters. When he uses the Gothic, he 
spiritualizes it. In the sketch "My Visit to Niagara," Hawthorne studies 
the psychological process of appreciating the sublime. 


765. Doubleday, Neal F. "Hawthorne's Estimate of His Early Work,” 
pp. 403-409. It now strikes us as strange that in his first collection of 
stories Hawthorne left out five comfleted stories which we now consider 
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among his best. His desire to be clear and to appeal to the reading public 
may explain the omission from Twice-Told Tales of “Roger Malvin’s 
Burial" “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” "The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
“Young Goodman Brown,” and "The Ambitious Guest," but Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's comments also indicate that he felt these powerful pieces 
failed to express what he considered his true view of the world. 


766. Hurley, Paul J. "Young Goodman Brown's ‘Heart of Darkness,’ " 
pp. 410-419. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s "Young Goodman Brown" "is a 
subtle work of fiction concerned with revealing a distorted mind." Leav- 
ing Faith, who he hopes will lead him to Heaven, Brown enters the forest, 
a symbol of his withdrawal into self. Both the people he sees and the rib- 
bons he grasps are projections of his desire to destroy the trustworthiness 
of those who judge him. The contrast between the unreality of the 
witches' sabbath and the normal routine of the village indicates that only 
Brown has changed—has achieved his subconscious desire to become evil. 


767. Vales, Robert L. "Thief and Theft in Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 420- 
429. Mark Twain unified Huckleberry Finn thematically around the con- 
cept of theft. From the opening chapters in which the boys play at being 
thieves, the book develops by means of a complex pattern in which thieves 
rob victims and the victims in turn become thieves. The pattern is con- 
cluded in the Phelps Farm episode where the boys’ games of theft emerge 
into the real world, proving again the illusory distinctions man makes 
between thief and victim, theft and law. Only by attempting to escape 
this pattern of illusion can Huck hope to use the honesty which his matur- 
ity has brought him. 


768. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The Architecture of The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” pp. 430-457. Rather than being marred by a lack of integration 
between the love plot and the business plot, William Dean Howells’s 
The Rise of Silas Lapham is structured organically so that plot, symbols, 
and theme become totally interdependent. The book is symmetrically 
structured into five movements, four movements focusing alternately on 
materialistic rise and fall and on social rise and fall, the fifth being one 
of stasis at the dinner party. The two plots are assigned twelve chapters 
each, but the love plot is the minor one because it serves to define the 
nature of Lapham’s sacrifice. This carefully planned structure is tightened 
by the constant foreshadowing and cross-referencing which recur through- 
out the novel. Although the novel is not without flaws, Howells’s archi- 
tecture, both as form and symbol, is flawless. 


769. Myers, Neil. "Sentimentalism in the Early Poetry of William Carlos 
Williams," pp. 458-470. Attempting to bridge "the gulf between the 
technical innovations of modern poetry and the particulars of ordinary 
life" Williams consistently faced the charge of sentimentality in his 
work. In his earliest work an artificial excitement not technically accomp- 
lished justifies this charge. But by 1922 in Spring and All Williams had 
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found a technique that made the common emotional experience seem new 
_and vital. Confronting the central conflict between chaos and form, 
vitality and death, he achieved in his middle and late poems the structures 
which expressed his complex vision with a minimum of falsity. 


770. McClary, Ben Harris. “Two of Washington Irving's Friends Identi- 
fied,” pp. 471-473. A friend of Irving during his years in England has 
been called Willes and further identified only as having been known as 
Father Luke. The friend was William Willes, a rather prominent British 
landscape painter. In 1823 a young man named "Jack Cockburn" accom- 
panied Irving on a continental tour. The young man was the son of James 
Pattison Cockburn, an illustrator and engineer. 


771. Ehrlich, Heyward. "The Origin of Lowell’s ‘Miss Fooler, " pp. 
473-475. In A Fable for Critics James Russell Lowell included in his 
portrait of Margaret Fuller the line "Miss F.........., rhyming to 
cooler. " The name “Miss Fooler" came from an anecdote current at 
the time in which Thomas Carlyle was supposed to have mispronounced 
Margaret Fuller's name in this way. 


772. Broderick, John C. “An Unpublished Whitman Letter and Other 
Manusctipts," pp. 475-478. Several unnoticed p ai of Walt Whitman 
exist in the John Russell Young Papers in the Library of Congress; one 
is a letter by Whitman protesting the New York Tribune's omitting 
sections of what was to be called “The Return of the Heroes." 


773. Hollis, C. Carroll. “Research in Progress,” pp. 529-532. [A list- 
ing of dissertation topics in American Literature. ] 


774. Hollis, C. Carroll, e? al. "Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals,” pp. 533-544. [A quarterly bibliography with 
occasional brief annotations. } 


, XXXVIII:1, March 1966, 


775. Higgins, David J. M. “Twenty-five Poems by Emily Dickinson: 
Unpublished Variant Versions,” pp. 1-21. Twenty-six variants of 25 
Dickinson poems were not noted in T. H. Johnson's The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (1955), although Johnson had access to the Millicent Todd 
Bingham collection in which these variants were found. (Most of these 
are now in the collection at Amherst College.) These poems fit into four 
categories according to source: Emily Dickinson Mss (6 poems); tran- 
scripts by Mabel: Loomis Todd of lost Mss (13 poems); transcripts by 
Frances Norcross (5 poems); one poem transcribed by an unidentified 
correspondent of Dickinson. [The poems are printed and variations 
evaluated. | 
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776. Halbert, Cecelia L. “Tree of Life Imagery in the Poetry of Edward 
Taylor,” pp. 22-34. A repeated metaphor in the works of Taylor, 
especially in the Preparatory Meditations, is that of the tree of life. The 
image having been. suggested by Taylor’s reading of English poets 
(Herbert, Quarles, Marvell) and enforced by its presence in the Bible, 
particularly Genesis and Revelation, Taylor applied Ramist methodology 
to find as much meaning as possible in the image. His earliest use of the 
image shows God as the tree and man as dry twig, hoping to be grafted 
to the living God. But as Taylor developed the image in later poems, 
Christ is also likened to a twig, man becomes a tree, and the plea for a 
graft between man and God is reiterated. Thus through a repeated work- 
ing of this image Taylor expressed the complex Puritan conception of the 
man-Christ-God relation. 


777. Barnes, James J. "Edward Lytton Bulwer and the Publishing Firm 
of Harper and Brothers,” pp. 35-48. Atypical in the length of time the 
agreement lasted but typical of the relations between English authors and 
American publishers before the international copyright was the relationship 
between Bulwer and Harpers. Harpers began paying for the right of 
publication of Bulwer’s novels in 1828, and in 1835 the firm agreed to 
pay £50 per volume, provided it got the first copy of the work in America 
so that the Harper edition could be published before pirated editions. 
Although the agreement was strained by financial panic, the new condi- 
tions of serial publication, and Harpers’ inability to publish plays profit- 
ably, it remained in effect until Bulwer’s death. The major significant 
change was that Harpers had to pay £1550 rather than £300 for his last 
two novels, m 


778. Newberry, I. “ “The Encantadas’: Melville's Inferno,” pp. 49-68. 
Fusing his factual source material with the universal overtones of "enchant- 
ment," Herman Melville unified the sketches of “The Encantadas" by 
focusing on the theme of the effect of evil on life, both animal and 
human. Defining, primarily by means of quotations from Spenser, the 
evil nature of the environment, Melville focused each of the three sections 
on various aspects of evil: the first section (Sketches 1 through 4) por- 
trays evil as primal force; the second (Sketches 5 and 6) suggests the 
value: of society as an escape from evil; the third section shows evil as a 
force affecting human relationships. The sketches show evil as an absolute 
force, study right and wrong social actions in man's adjustment to evil, and 
suggest that man's only. hope in the face of evil is self-definition rather 
than hope for divine aid. 'Ihis fictional portrayal of the various circles 
of hell shows Melville rejecting religious answers and turning toward 
humanistic values. 


779. Free, William J.: "E. A. Robinson's Use of Emerson,” pp. 69-84. 
From 1896 to 1931 Robinson's letters show him thinking of him- 
self as an idealist, and both in statements and use of terms, especially 
ideas expressed in Emerson's "Compensation, Robinson relied on 
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ideas of Emerson. Searching in the doctrine of compensation for a 
unified cosmic force, Robinson used this Emersonian doctrine in three 
ways: man’s being rewarded and punished in this world, man’s gain- 
ing wisdom from painful experience, and man’s identity depending 
upon the working of compensation. In “Richard Cory” Robinson expresses 
Emerson’s idea that wealth is spiritually costly; in “Cliff Klingenhagen" 
Robinson shows the inner satisfaction that comes from helping others. 
In his dramatic and philosophical poems, Robinson reiterated his belief 
in compensation; in these poems, however, Robinson turns Emerson's 
vision of hope into a tragic vision. 


780. Frenz, Horst, and Martin Mueller. "More Shakespeare and Less 
Aeschylus in Eugene O'Neill's Mourning Becomes Electra,” pp. 85-100. 
A close comparison of plot, character types, and character relationships 
proves that Mourning Becomes Electra is more like Ham. than the Oresteta. 
O'Neill's plot is like the revenge plot in Ham., both Orin and Lavinia 
resemble aspects of Hamlet; Christine is Gertrude "with the merciful 
veil of ambiguity torn from her face.” These likenesses to Ham. and 
differences from the Aeschylus trilogy lead to the recognition that in | 
O'Neill's work choice loses its meaning in terms of actions: action ` | 
becomes a matter of instinct. O'Neill mistakenly saw Greek tragedy 
"through the spectacles of a popular determinism.” 


781. San Juan, Pastora. “A Source for Tom Sawyer,” pp. 101-102. Án 
account of a group of boys lost in a Hannibal, Missouri, cave appeared 
in the Hartford Courant of April 21, 1873. The story is the probable 
source of the cave episode in Tom Sawyer, and the tone of the article 
suggests that Mark Twain may have contributed it to the paper. 


782. Fertig, Walter L. "Maurice Thompson and A Modern Instance," 
pp. 103-111. The letters written by Maurice Thompson to William Dean 
Howells while Howells was attempting to complete A Modern Instance 
show Howells searching for local color for the novel, his interest in the 
divorce laws, and his friendship with a novelist who shared few common 
interests with him in his fight for realism. 


783. Gurian, Jay. “The Romantic Necessity in Literary Naturalism: Jack 
London,” pp. 112-120. In The Sea Wolf, with the naturalistic and 
idealistic view each represented by a hero, and in Martin Eden, depicting 
the hero’s will to conquer the “causative naturalist universe,” London 
recognized that a protagonist has to be romantic—has to have a will to 
combat the universe, regardless of the forces at work in that universe. 
"In short, the romantic hero is necessary to literary naturalism.” 


784. Fleissner, Robert F. " ‘Prufrock, Pater, and Richard II: Retracing 
a Denial of Princeship," pp. 120-123. A likely source for T. S. Eliot in 
creating the line, "No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be,” is 
Walter Pater's "Shakespeare's English Kings" in Appreciations. 
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785. Super, R. H. “American Piracies of Matthew Arnold,” pp. 123-125. 
Fields, Osgood, and Company and later James R. Osgood and Company 
continued Ticknor and Field’s practice of publishing Arnold’s books 
without any offer to pay the author. _ Bs 


786. Hollis, C. Carroll “Research in Progress,” pp. 148-149. [Lists 
current dissertations on American Literature.]  . - P^ dg 


787. Hollis, C; Carroll, ef al. “Articles on American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals,” pp. 150-159. [A quarterly bibliography with 
occasional brief annotations. | 


“ 


—, XXXVIII:2, May 1966. 


788. Evans, Robert. ‘Hemingway and the Palé Cast of Thought,” pp. 
161-176. From In Our Time to For Whom the Bell Tolls Ernest Hem- 
ingway's heroes define thought as either unpleasant memory or worry, 
and they seek desperately to avoid thought by repression or violent action. 
Seeking to endure in a vicious and brutal world, they embody one of 
Hemingway's major themes, anti-intellectualism. When we compare 
Hemingway's fictional world to that of William Faulkner, we see Hem- 
ingway's lack of a sense of society or history. Hemingway's fiction depicts 
an escape from reality rather than an attempt to cope with it. 


789. Broderick, John C. “Emerson and Moorfield Storey: A Lost 
Journal Found,” pp. 177-186. Perhaps the best speech of a series delivered 
in 1903 to celebrate the centenary of Ralph Waldo Emerson was that 
of Storey, a Boston lawyer; the strength of his address was attribut- 
able to his access to unpublished Emerson papers. Now discovered 
for the first time in the Moorfield Storey Papers in the Library of Congress 
is one of the lost Emerson journals, designated Journal WO, heretofore 
available only in a transcript in the Houghton Library. Beginning about 
1850, the journal is important in tracing Emerson’s increasing political 
awareness and involvement in the 1850’s. Charles Sumner 15 hero, Web- 
ster villain. The central theme 15 liberty and the question of a higher law. 


790. Baender, Paul. “Alias Macfarlane: A Revision of Mark Twain 
Biography," pp. 187-197. Since A. B. Paine’s biography and his compil- 
ation of Mark T'wain's Autobiography, scholars have paid undue attention 
to a fragmentary description of the young Sam Clemens listening to the 
pessimistic talk of a laborer-philosopher called Macfarlane. Rather than a 
source of Twain’s later pessimism, as scholars continue to claim, Mac- 
farlane seems to be another in the series of personae Twain created to 
voice his unorthodox opinions about the nature of man and society. 


791. Brenner, Jack. “Howells and Ade,” pp. 198-207. From 1898 to 
1917 Howells expressed his admiration of the early fiction of George Ade 
(Artie, Pink Marsh, and Doc Herne); Howells saw in Doc Herne the 
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objective point of view and the treatment of the happy commonplaces of 
American life that were major tenets of his critical theory. When Ade 
began his Fables in Slang in 1897, Howells felt he was wasting his time 
and talent, but Ade, apparently not only desiring money but also recog- 
nizing his limitations, remained a journalist rather than attempting’ to 
achieve a serious success in the genre of the novel. 


792. Schwab, Arnold T. “James Huneker on Whitman: A Newly 
Discovered Essay,” pp. 208-218. Huneker published an appreciative 
article on Walt Whitman and his poetry in the New York Home Journal 
of May 29, 1889. This article was later revised and reprinted in the New 
York Recorder of November 1, 1891. A comparison of the two indicates 
that by 1891 Huneker was already losing some of his youthful enthusiasm 
for Whitman’s poetry. [The article from the Home Journal is reprinted. | 


793. Donaldson, Scott. ‘The Alien Pity: A Study of Character in E. A. 
Robinson’s Poetry,” pp. 219-229. “Narrative” is a better word than 
the more popular "dramatic" to describe Robinson's best poems: the 
brief poems which present an insight into a specific character center 
upon a story. His characters are each unique and are searching 
within themselves; they are usually appalled by what they find. 
All are failures, but failure can come in two forms: a realistic self-analysis 
leading to-suicide and escape from life, or a romantic self-analysis which 
makes the character either contemptible or ludicrous in the eyes of his 
fellows. "Failure is what happens to people in life." 


794. Aldridge, Owen. "Charles Brockden Brown's Poem on Benjamin 
Franklin," pp. 230-235. Brown's panegyric, “An Inscription for Benja- 
min Franklin's Tomb," was a reaction to a popular poetic attack on Frank- 
lin, probably written by Jonathan Odell between 1775 and 1777. Brown's 
poem borrows a line, a comparison, and. the stanizaic form from the 
satirical work. | p ox 


795. Slater, Joseph. “Emerson’s Praedials,” pp. 235-236. In an address 
delivered on August 1, 1844, entitled Emancipation in tbe British West 
Indies, Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke of "praedials" and "non-praedials." 
These are West Indian localisms distinguishing between agricultural and 
domestic slaves: ` "E c 8 


796. Napier, James J. "Letters of Sinclair Lewis to Joseph Hergeshei- 
tner—1915-1922," pp. 236-246. The letters of Lewis to Hergesheimer, 
Lewis's senior by five years, show Lewis's admiration for the works of the 
older writer, his commitment to the realities of the Middle West, and his 
restless search for belief in himself.. The correspondence between the 
two men ceased in 1922 for no discernible reason. — 
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797. Hollis, C. Carroll. “Research in Progress,” pp. 274-276. [A listing 
of dissertation topics in American Literature with occasional references to 
other research in the area.] 


798. Hollis, C. Carroll, et al. "Articles in American Literature Appearing 
in Current Periodicals," pp. 277-284. [A quarterly bibliography with 


occasional brief annotations. | 
— William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN NOTES & QUERIES, 1:6, February 1963. 


799. Hagopian, John V. ‘ ‘Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird, "' 
pp. 84-85. W. R. Keast's is the best explication of Yeats's poem, but an 
additional word can be said to interpret "the thin men of Haddam" of 
stanza VII. 


800. Boyd, Beverly. "The Wife of Bath’s Gay Lente,” pp. 85-86. 
Chaucer's use of the word Lente in the Wife's Prologue (//. 543 and 550) 
implies "spring" rather than the liturgical season. 


, 1:7, March 1963. 


801. van Kluyve, Robert A. “ ‘Out, Out Hyaena! " pp. 99-101. Sam- 
son's epithet to Dalila (SA, 748) is singularly appropriate in the light 
of traditional notions of the hyena. 


802. Tanselle, G. Thomas. "Poe and Vanderhoff Once More," pp. 101- 
102. Further evidence is in hand to show that “The Raven" was 
anthologized ten weeks after its original printing, before it had appeared 
in any collection of Poe’s own poems. 


, 1:8, April 1963. 
803. Burch, Francis F. “Tennyson and Milton: Sources of Reese’s 
"Tears,' " pp. 115-117. The dominant sources for "Tears," L. W. Reese’s 


mostly frequently anthologized poem, are Lord Tennyson’s "Tears, Idle 
Tears" and John Milton's "On His Blindness." 


804. McMillan, Douglas J. "Classical Tale Plus Folk Tale," pp. 117- 
118. In his "Orpheus and Eurydice," the Middle Scots poet Robert 
Henryson (ca. 1425-ca. 1500) successfully blends a classical tale with 
medieval folklore in the manner of the 1áth-century "Sir Orfeo." 


, 1:9, May 1963. 


805. Grennen, John E. "Double-Entendre and the Doctour of Phisik," 
pp. 131-132. The phrase "esy of dispence" in Chaucer's description of 
the Doctour of Phisik probably suggested the notion of "moderate in 
prescribing remedies" as well as "slow to spend money," the usual inter- 
pretation. 
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806. Downey, Jean. “Atlantic Friends: Howells and Cooke," pp. 132- 
133. A few hitherto unpublished letters explain the "fading and then 
renewed friendship’ between the Atlantic and Rose Terry Cooke, one 
of the two women who wrote for its first number. 


807. Cutts, John P. “Widow Dido: A Note on The Tempest,” pp. 134- 
136. The lines "How came that widow in? widow Dido!” in Temp. may 
have once belonged to a completely coherent and carefully worked out 
context, and hence there is more to be read in them than the commonly 
held interpretations either of Shakespeare’s fatigue or of suggesting the 
travelers’ plight paralleling that of Aeneas. (To be continued) 


, 1:10, June 1963. 


808. Tanasoca, Donald. “Stillwater Tragedy{:} A  Socio-detective 
Novel,” pp. 148-150. Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 1880 novel, The Stillwater 
Tragedy, is a strange literary potpourri: part social novel, part detective 
‘novel. "Stillwater" is Aldrich’s legendary New England town, as used 
also in Marjorie Daw. The success of Katherine Green’s detective novel, 
The Leavenworth Case (1878), may have influenced Aldrich (the detec- 
tives in both are similar, as are their introductions to the reader). Chap- 
ters LIV, XVIII-XXVIII form a detective novelette; the others (V- 
XVII) are sociological chapters of anti-trade-union propaganda. 


809. Cutts, John P. “Widow Dido: A Note on The Tempest,” pp. 150- 
152. It seems possible that the ballad “Queene Dido” may have been 
sung in an earlier version of the Shakespeare play, that it formed part of 
a larger context, later reduced to its present status at the expense of the 
Masque. [Concluded] 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XL:3, October 1965. 


810. Bailey, Beryl Loftman. “Toward A New Perspective in Negro 
English Dialectology," pp. 171-177. Doubtless a derivative of Proto- 
Creole, “the Southern Negro ‘dialect’ differs from other Southern speech 
because its deep structure is different." Examination of the language of 
Duke in Warren Miller’s Cool World (admittedly not a scientific tran- 
scription of Southern Negro speech) suggests that the dialect has various 
systems, such as omission of copulas (“I sure they aroun."), which are 
not found in Standard English. Therefore the dialect should be judged 
on its own terms, not as a “poor brother” of Standard English. 


811. McClung, Barbara Lynette. “Americanisms from Horse Racing 
Accounts in the Spirit of the Times,” pp. 178-185. The sporting journal 
Spirit of the Times, published by William T. Porter during the 19th 
century, provides 108 Americanisms related to horse racing. They fall 
into three classes: (1) those not previously recorded, (2) those recorded 
later, and (3) those with new meanings. 


———— ESER ANSSET A PEENE E N A NE EE O E 
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812. Poston, Lawrence, III, and Francis J. Stillman. “Notes on Campus 
Vocabulary, 1964," pp. 193-195. [Detailed discussion of 12 current 
slang terms used on American campuses: bird dog, bitchin’, fat city, flash, , 
gas, hair, jock, pits, R.F., skinny, wimp, zot.] 


813. Needler, Geoffrey D. “Gleanings from John Baxter’s Journals, 
1790-1826,” pp. 196-200. A resident of Flatlands, N.Y. (co-terminous 
with Brooklyn). from age 25 until his death at the age of 61, Baxter kept 
almost daily entries in his journal, which runs to five large volumes. From 
it come 45 Americanisms, many occurring earlier in his journals than 
elsewhere. 

—Richard F. Bauerle 


ANGLIA, LXXXII:5, 1964. 


814. Swanton, M. J. “The Wifes Lament and Tbe Husband’s Message: 
A Reconsideration,” pp. 269-290. Interpretation of these poems from a 
religious point of view familiar to the Anglian 8th century seems to be the 
best resolution for apparent inconsistencies. The Wife's Lament is thus an 
exploration of the relationship between Christ and the Church, which 
yearns for the reestablishment of a previous union. The Husband’s 
Message is interpreted as a statement of Christ responding to the state 
of the Church in the world. 


815. Longo, Joseph A. “Piers Plowman and the Tropological Matrix: 
Passus XI and XII,” pp. 291-308. Piers is a Catholic allegory of the quest 
for the salvation of the soul. Passus XI teaches Will, after his revolt at 
the end of Passus X, that the first step to Dowel is to suffer God's. ways 
unquestioningly. In Passus XII Ymaginatif must complete Will’s spiritual 
education and redirect him to God through grace. Wills educational 
process will enable him to place a correct value on whatever he may see 
in the future. | E 


* , 

816. Mólk, Ulrich. “Philologische Bemergunken zu Thomas Morus’ 
Utopia," pp. 309-320. More's change of form in the expanded second 
book is based on the model of Plato's Po//zeja. The name "Utopia" prob- 
ably comes from Plato also by way of Ficinus's translation. More sought 
a Greek equivalent of "nusquam." The first name of the narrator, 
Raphael Hythlodaeus, is connected with the heavenly origin of the ideal 
state, since he has the angelic mission of acquainting the confused states 
of Europe with the Utopian state. (In German) 


817. Diller, Hans-Jürgen. "Form und Funktion der Apostrophen in 
Byrons Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” pp. 321-341. Examples of the 
apostrophe in the early sections are mostly political and generalized. The 
rhetoric, thoughts, and feelings expressed are often confused and contra- 
dictory. It is Byron, not Harold, speaking. The apostrophes which can 
‘be identified as following the meeting with Shelley approach Nature more 
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pantheistically, but Byron’s individualism is too strong to wish for a 
submergence of self in Nature. (In German) , 


818. Ware, Malcolm. ‘ ‘Smoke and Luke-Warm Water: A Note in 
Timon of Athens,” pp. 342-344. Timon is using ‘perfection’ in its 
literal sense and saying sarcastically that his companions ‘perfected,’ in 
their completed, final, and highest state, have the character, substance, 
form, and stability of smoke and water. Both terms are used elsewhere by 
Shakespeare to denote hypocrisy and duplicity. 


, LXXXII:4, 1964. 


819. Rosier, James L. “The Stowe Canticles,". pp. 397-432. This edition 
of the Gallican version of the canticles with an interlinear gloss in Old 
English from British Museum Ms Stowe 2, Folios 168v-180v completes 
the availability of glossed canticles occurring with psalter texts in Anglo- 


Saxon manuscripts. | 
"» 


820. Enzensberger, Christian. “Das altenglische Judith-Gedicht als Stil- 
gebilde," pp. 433-457. A stylistic analysis can be made by comparison 
with the Bible story and Aelfrics use of it for moralizing purposes. The 
OE poem achieves artistic unity by a judicious choice of events, suppres- 
sion of all characters except Judith, Holofernes, and God, amplification 
of certain events and descriptions, and a reorganization of the sequence 
of events. The means used may also apply to other OE works. (In 
German) 


:821. Stemmler, Theo. "Zur Verfasserfrage der Charles d'Orléans zuge- 
schriebenen englischen Gedichte," pp. 458-473. Neither the Duke of 
Suffolk nor Charles d'Orléans could have composed the English poems of 
Ms Harl. 682. An anonymous Englishman, probably a professional 
minstrel who had an excellent but not perfect knowledge of French, 
translated Charles’s French poems and himself composed ballades, ron- 
deaux, and chansons, altering details from his models. (In German) 


822. Doughtie, Edward. “George Handford’s Ayres: Unpublished Jac- 
obean Song Verse,” pp. 474-484. [The words for these songs follow a 
description of the book and a possible identification of the author. The 
manuscript is in the library of Trinity College, Cambridgi (Ms R. 
16.29) .] | 


823. Hóltgen, Karl Josef. "Die astrologischen Zeichen in Burtons 
Anatomie of Melancholy,” pp. 485-498. Many errors exist in the various 
editions, especially with respect to the signs of the Zodiac. Some of these 
result from difficulties of proof-reading, others from printers' errors, and 
others from changes in page size. Corrections contribute to a better under- 
standing of Burton's work. (In German) 

—]J]ean Lee Johnson 


` 
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, LXXXIII:1, 1965. 


824. Fowler, Roger. "A Late Old English Handbook for the Use of a 
Confessor," pp. 1-34. The material for the handbook occurs in six Mss 
and is important enough to justify a modern edition. | All Mss are taken 
into account, and an attempt is made to characterize the collection and 
determine its origin. The possibility of Wulfstan’s hand in the material 
is probed.] 


825. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “Middle English Lyrics: Handlist of New 
Texts," pp. 35-47. [This list gives over 100 unpublished and generally 
uncatalogued Middle English lyrics, and identifying numbers are given to 
the new Supplement to The Index of Middle English Verse. 


826. Borinski, Ludwig. "Die Vorgeschichte des englischen Essay," pp. 
48-77. 'The English essay did not develop in imitation of Montaigne but 
from native sources. Even the form of short observations existed before 
Bacon. The subject matter for essays is to be found in medieval literature 
and in the Elizabethan novels. The Character Portrait has the same 
provenance. (In German) 


827. Ganzel, Dewey. "Samuel Clemens, Guidebooks, and Innocents 
Abroad,” pp. 78-88. Although Clemens belittled guidebooks, he used 
them himself. After he had left Palestine for Alexandria, he used Josias 
Leslie Porter's Handbook for Syria and Palestine for many details but, 
as a reporter giving fresh news, he did not acknowledge his source. When 
he expanded his letters to the Alta California into a book, he used 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 1867 and did not name this source 
either. He named his authority for Rome, William H. Neligan, but only 
to make fun of his simplicity in accepting Christian tradition. 


, LXXXIII:2, 1965. 


828. Kolb, Eduard. "Skandinavisches in den nordenglischen Dialekten," 
pp. 127-153. The significance ôf Scandinavian loan-words in the North 
English dialects has been underestimated. 'The occurrence of "is" for 
the entire singular may be Scandinavian English transported to Scandin- 
avia. The northern boundary is more stable than the southern. , Historical 
events are taken into consideration in arriving at conclusions in linguistic~ 
georaphy. (In German) 


829. Vickrey, John F. “Selfsceaft in Genesis B," pp. 154-171. Various 
translations for se/fsceaft suggest that it has not yet been correctly under- 
stood. It is justifiable to assume that it is analogous to Old Saxon *se/f- 
giskefti(e) with the meaning "self-fate, self-destiny." As such it makes 
a pattern with se/fes gesceapu heofoncyninges later in the poem. This is 
one of the poet's devices for reminding his audience of the moral sig- 
nificance of the Fall. 
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830. Lass, Roger. "Three Middle English Cautionary Lyrics from a Yale 
University Ms,” pp. 172-176. The three poems are on f. 29a of a Ms 
(dating from the 15th century) in Yale University’s collection called 
"Medieval Sport and Science.” One is merely a fragment, but the other 
two are of good quality. 


831. Forker, Charles R. "Robert Baron's Use of Webster, Shakespeare, 
and other Elizabethans," pp. 176-198. Baron was not only an avid reader 
of play books but also depended on John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi and 
Shakespeare's earlier plays for witty expressions, pithy phraseology, and 
arresting metaphors. Since Webster also wrote from a commonplace book, 
Baron's borrowings were often second- or third-hand. Unlike Baron, 
Webster turned his borrowings to new purposes, making them serve a 
thematic unity. 


832. Hoffmann, Gerhard. "Kontrast und Parallelitát in den Kurzge- 
schichten Ernest Hemingways," pp. 199-224. Hemingway's short stories 
are constructed according to the principle of contrast and parallelism 
in the structure, the delineation of characters, and the language. This 
method is used to represent the difference between appearances and 
reality. It serves to emphasize the position of both Hemingway and 
his heroes, who are conscious of the fact that simple truths are not 
easy to find and that in this world each man has to find his own code. (In 
German) | 


— — LXXXIII:3, 1965. 


833. Schelp, Hanspeter. “Nurture: ein mittelenglischer Statusbegriff,”’ 
pp 253-270. The word nurture, from the French, meant in the high 
Middle Ages both "feed," and “educate.” The latter meaning applied 
particularly to the formation in childhood of good manners, morals, and 
etiquette. By the end of the Middle Ages, nurture has the same meaning 
as courteisie. (In German) 


834. Diller, Hans-Jürgen. "The Craftsmanship of the “Wakefield Mas- 
ter, " pp. 271-288. The “Wakefield Master” excels in realism, which 
goes beyond a few allusions to contemporary events and customs. His 
realism appropriates the dramatic medium to physical reality. He differen- 
tiates characters and motivates them. The dramatist has a mastery of the 
physical sphere with its spatial, causal, and psychological aspects. 


835. Blake, N. F. “William Caxton: His Choice of Texts,” pp. 289- 
307. Caxton was a bookseller who printed works from his stock that he 
knew would appeal to the andience at court. The taste for Burgundian 
literature among the upper classes and Caxton’s intimate knowledge of 
the Duke of Burgundy’s library influenced his choice of texts. Thus is 
explained the preponderance of translations from the French and the lack 
of classical Latin texts. 
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836. Knox, George. "Romance and Fable in James’s The American," 
pp. 308-323. Critics have placed too literal an emphasis on the purely 
social factors in The American instead of reaching into its psychic depths 
for the fable. It is a cultural fable of success and failure, superimposed on 
various fairy-tale motifs, allusions to marriage-immurement themes in 
Renaissance paintings, and the employment of 18th-century Gothic con- 
ventions. 


| LXXXIII:4, 1965. 


837. Standop, Ewald. "Sprachwissenschaft und Sprachpflege," pp. 390- 
410. The Oxford University Press revisions, both English and American, 
of Fowlers Modern Englisb Usage should never bave been undertaken. 
It is a book which cannot be modernized. The reasons call for a complete 
reconsideration of the relationship between linguistics and usage. ‘The 
unsolved problem demands the application of many comprehensive 
criteria with respect to language. (In German) 


838. Teske, Charles B. "Gay's ' “Twas When the Seas Were Roaring’ and 
the Rise of Pathetic Balladry," pp. 411-425. Gay's poem of lament pro- 
ceeded from the old tradition of the English playhouse song. It was mis- 
understood as a serious expression of sorrow because it soon became so 
popular that it was known mainly outside the play. Within it, it is a most 
artful and funny parody. | 


839. Hewitt, Elizabeth K. “Structure and Meaning in T. S. Eliot’s Ash 
Wednesday," pp. 426-450. The meter and rhythm. can be described with 
the use of a scanning system based on the supra-segmental phonemes’ of 
stress, pitch, and juncture in order to contrast fixity and flux. This pro- 
sodic system results in an analysts of the sounds which elucidates the mean- 
ing of the poem. 


840. Kranidas, Thomas. "Possible Revisions or Additions in. Jonson’s 
Epicoene,” pp. 451-453. Two passages in the play point to a 1613 revision 
or addition by Jonson. The passages in question are parodies of the 
Essex divorce trial. 


, LXXXIV:1, 1966. 


841. Seebold, Elmar. “Die ae. schwundstufigen Prásentien (Aorist- 
prásentien) der eiReihe," pp. 1-26. If the assumption is made that 
vowel length in the most northerly part of Old English (North-North- 
umbrian), as happened later in Scottish, began to act, according to the 
following consonant, in such a way that the position in front of voiceless 
stops favored the short vowel, many phenomena can be rather easily 
explained. (In German) 


842. Seymour, M. C. “The English Epitome of Mandeville’s Travels,” 
pp. 27-58. The study of the epitome, extant in British Museum Ms 
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Additional 37049, ff. 3-9, throws light on the scribal tradition of the 
Defective Version, the earliest English translation of the work. [The 
text is accompanied by textual commentary and an index of names. } 


843. Paris, Bernard J. "George Eliot and the Higher Criticism," pp. 59- 
73. After George Eliot rejected Christianity, she still needed to discover 
a continuity between past and present. She was most influenced by the 
higher critics during her pantheistic stage, but when she became a 
positivist, she turned away from the metaphysical elements. Only some 
of the elements in the Higher Criticism had a permanent value for her. 


844. Rosier, James L. “Addenda to ‘Instructions for Christians, ” p. 74. 
{Typographical errors and editorial misreadings are pointed out. The 
edition appeared in Anglia, LX XXII, 1964.1 


845. Koziol, Herbert. " "Then to Come in Spite of Sorrow, " p. 75. 
It.is the dawn which comes to the window in line 45 of Milton's 
L’ Allegro. ' 
— Jean Lee Johnson 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION, No. 
310, June 1966. | 


846. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. "English Fiction 1965,” pp. 397-402. Although 
some established writers were exploring fresh veins and some new reputa- 
tions were gaining strength, no dominant figure, influence, or movement 
was noticeable in British fiction in 1965. The “present moment leaves the 
impression of a phase of intermission, a pause for reassessment." [Some 
works are briefly evaluated. } 


, No. 311, July 1966. 


847. Richardson, Joanna. “Letters from Writers,” pp. 475-480. [A 
listing with brief evaluations of the publication of creative writers’ letters 
during the last decade (1955-1965). | 


, No. 314, October 1966. 


848. Thorncroft, Antony. "Ghosting," pp. 719-723: The increasing 
interest in public personalities has caused ghost-writing to become a 
lucrative and even prestigious occupation in England. Some established 
writers are quietly turning to this work as a source of supplementary 
income, - i 

—William T. Lenehan 


BULLETIN OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR AMERICAN 
STUDIES, No, 11 (New Series), December 1965. 


849. Grieder, Theodore. "Joel Barlow's The Hasty Pudding: A Study 
in American Neoclassicism,” pp. 35-42. Barlow's The Hasty Pudding 
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reveals aspects of English neoclassicism in its form (cantos, couplets), 
poetic genre (the pastoral, the mock pastoral, and the mock heroic), its 
borrowings (from Denham, Thomson, Goldsmith, et a/.), and its tone 
(its sincerity and absence of sentimentality). “The overall effect is easy 
and natural, the result of an intelligent writer treating a congenial subject 
skillfully.” 


850. Hobsbaum, Philip. "The Critics at the Harmonium: Blackmur and 
Winters on Stevens," pp. 43-57. The "key essays" on Wallace Stevens are 
those by R. P. Blackmur (in Language as Gesture) and Yvor Winters (in 
In Defense of Reason). Blackmur’s approach focuses on vocabulary and 
verbal texture; Winters focuses on thematic statement. Only on Stevens’s 
best poems (e.g., "Sunday Morning") are they in agreement about the 
worth of Stevens’s verse. Winterss approach seems “most relevant, 
because he alone is prepared to give the poet credit for communicating 
something.” 

—James W. Tuttleton 


CARNEGIE SERIES IN ENGLISH, IX, 1965. 


851. Knox, Norman. “The Satiric Pattern of The Canterbury Tales,” 
pp. 17-34. Through his careful and subtle balance of verbal and phil- 
osophical irony, Chaucer infuses the fragmentary tales with a generally 
light-hearted satire, a "serene laughter" with which he confronts the 
human condition. The satirical pattern that emerges is partially constructed 
through such relationships as the teller and his tale, the juxtaposition of 
tales, and the "relationships of a character to himself.” 


852. Beattie, Lester M. "The Lighter Side of Swift," pp. 35-50. Some 
of Swift's letters and essays, the Journal to Stella, and parts of Gulliver 
show us that Swift could periodically emerge from gloom and mordancy 
into a light-hearted humor. 


853. Demarest, David P., Jr. “Reductio Ad Absurdum: Jane Austen's 
Art of Satiric Qualification,” pp. 51-68. Although such minor characters 
as Mrs. Jennings (Sense and Sensibility), Miss Bates and Harriet Smith 
(Emma), and Aunt Norris and Lady Bertram (Mansfield Park) serve 
ostensibly as satiric butts, their real value lies in providing “satiric second- 
looks” at Austen’s heroines and at her “own positive themes.” Using 
these characters as reductive mirrors, Jane Austen skillfully adjusts our 
attitudes toward the major figures and at the same time forces the 
realization that tolerant acceptance of the imperfect is prerequisite to the 
life of reason. 


854. Wright, Austin. "The Byron of Don Juan,” pp. 69-84. If Byron 
is not a great po he is indeed a poet of great talent, and this 
talent is perhaps best evidenced in Don Juan. It is here in the later Byron 
that we note several of the major changes from his earlier work: he has 
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taken himself less seriously and he has, within the limits of the mock-epic, 
treated many themes "which are part of our essential humanity.” 


855. Goodfellow, Donald M. “H. L. Mencken: Scourge of the Philis- 
tines,” pp. 85-100. One-time cigar manufacturer, short story writer and 
poet, Mencken made his mark upon American letters as journalist 
and critic. Through his essays in The Smart Set, his "Free Lance" 
column, and his Prejudices, Mencken aimed at exposing `` ‘American piety, 
stupidity, tin-pot morality, cheap chauvinism in all their forms’ " and 
raising American literary taste above mediocrity. 

— Charles R. Andrews 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XVII:2 and 3 (double issue), 1964. 


856. Benedetti, Robert. "Metanaturalism: The Metaphorical Use of 
Environment in the Modern Theatre,’ pp. 24-32. Unlike naturalistic 
playwrights, who try to make us forget that we are in a theater, modern 
playwrights are-creating a ‘‘metanaturalistic’ theater which attempts to 
use our awareness of the play as play. Drama: becomes presentational 
rather than representational: its writers incorporate the "observable pat- 
terns of social interaction into the esthetic basis of their drama." 


857. Bordwell, Harold. "Remembering Mr. Eliot,” pp. 33-36. [Re- 
counted is an interview with T. S. Eliot that took place five years ago in 
Chicago. | | 


858. Isaac, Dan. "In Defense of Philip Roth," pp. 84-96. Rabbis who 
criticize Roth for his unfavorable pictures of the American Jew fail to 
appreciate the sophistication of his stories and the complexities of his 
characters. Roth's real criticism is of American Judaism, corrupted by the 
immoral society in which it exists. 


859. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “James Wright’s Poetry! Introductory Notes,” 
pp. 128-143. Representative poems from Wright’s volumes indicate the 
qualities of his verse. In The Green Wall he uses the world of normal 
experience for meditation, pursuing the dormant meaning in ordinary 
things; the tone is conversational and quiet. Saint Judas offers more 
penetrating insight into the poet's own person, the poetry becoming even 
more direct and terse, the manner more straightforward. The Branch 
Will Not Break shows decisive innovations in style, concern, and approach. 
Wright’s later poems link him to Theodore Roethke, Richard Eberhart, 
and Stanley Kunitz. 


860. Torchiana, Donald T. “Contemporary Irish Poetry," pp. 152-168. 
Though rarely original, rarely concerned with that which “fascinates and 
disturbs” Irish life, contemporary Irish poetry has enough variety in talent 
to achieve occasional excellence, as seen in a study of Richard Murphy, 
Austin Clarke, Montague, and the two best poets, young 'Thomas Kinsella 
and old Paddy Kavanagh. 
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861. Hoffman, Stanton. "The Cities of Night: John Rechy's City of 
Night and the American Literature of Homosexuality,” pp. 195-206, 
Recent American literature of homosexuality establishes a relationship 
between two poles, the “gay world” and the individual homosexual 
relationship, the gay world emerging as metaphor for American reality, 
demonstrating both the need for love and the impossibility of achieving 
it. Three novels (Gore Vidal’s The City and the Pillar, James. Baldwin's 
Giovanni's Room, and Rechy's) represent stages in the development: of 
this metaphor, though Rechy fails to establish a successful metaphorical 
level. . i 


862. Gross, Beverly. "Bellow's Herzog," pp. 217-221. Saul Bellow's 
Herzog is a biographical novel in which present action is not as important 
as understanding Moses Herzog through his past. His letters are the 
novel's means of displaying his consciousness and also serve to connect 
past and present and to emphasize "the silence of Herzog's communication 
with the rest of the world.” The fact that Herzog stops writing these 
unsent letters suggests that he at last recovers from his malady, but the 
forced happy ending is an error: the novel ceases to be about the pro- 
tagonist and comes to be about what happens to him. 

| —Richard Lettis 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XV:1, Summer 1966. 


863. Gurian, Jay. "The Possibility of A Western Poetics,” pp. 69-85. 
From Bret Harte through John Neihardt, western verse, lacking wit, irony, 
paradox, metaphor, and symbol, has been a simplified response.to western 
history and geography: a response that results 1n the mere recording and 
recreating of the surface. À few poets, Cummings, Crane, Winters, T. H. 
Ferril, and T. McGrath, have made genuine poetry out of western material 
by infusing the material with the larger traditions of poetry. 

—Robert J. Ward 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XVII:2; Spring 1965. 


864, Pollin, Burton R. “Philosophical and Literary Sources of Franken- 
stein,’ pp. 97-108. Shelley suggests that Frankenstein be read as an 
index to the mind of its author. Mary Shelley's first novel shows a 
respectable philosophic intent revealed in the reflections of a variety of 
literary and philosophical works in the novel, including Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding. 


865. Gregg, Richard A. ‘Pushkin and Shenstone: The Case Reopened,” 
pp. 109-116. William Shenstone’s “Economy” bears striking points of 
resemblance to Pushkin's The Covetous Knight and offers compelling 
evidence to challenge the notion that Pushkin, in placing Shenstone’s name 
on his title page, was attempting only to conceal his real sources, 


t 
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866. Thomson, Patricia. “Sonnet 15 of Samuel Daniel’s Delia: A Pe- 
trarchan Imitation," pp. 151-157. Samuel Daniel's De/ia presents a mix- 
ture of French, Italian, and native English influences. A close examina- 
tion of Sonnet 15, however, reveals that the poem owes little to either 
Desportes or Wyatt; it is largely an independent experiment with the 
Italian. 


, XVII:3, Summer 1965. 


867. Dallas, Elizabeth S. "Canon Cancrizans and the Four Quartets,” pp. 
193-208. The form of T. S. Eliots Four Quartets bears a close resemblance 
to.a structural pattern found in the poetic-musical medieval rondeau. A 
model of this form is Guillaume de Machaut's 14th-century rondeau in 
which the melody and text are on the principle of canon cancrizans; that 
is, it reads the same backwards as forward. 


868. Johnson, Harvey L. "Longfellow and Portuguese Language and 
Literature," pp. 225-233. Longfellow, intent on bringing Western 
European culture to his fellow Americans, was an effective translator and 
interpreter of literature in Portuguese, a language generally unknown 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


869. Economou, George D. “Januarie’s Sin Against Nature: The ‘Mer- 
chant’s Tale’ and the Roman de la Rose," pp. 251-257. A recognition of 
the influence of the Roman de la Rose is essential to an understanding of 
Chaucer's "Merchant's Tale." Januarie's attitude toward love and mar- 
riage is best understood in the light of the narcissistic suggestions in the 
discussion of mirrors in Nature's confession to Genius in the Roman 
de la Rose. 


, XVII:4, Fall 1965. 


870. Knust, Herbert. "What's the Matter with One-Eyed Riley?" pp. 
289-298. The figure of the one-eyed merchant in the fortune-telling 
scene of Eliot's Waste Land is best related to the god Wotan who appears 
having only one eye in Wagner's Ring des Nibelungen. The northern 
myth of Wotan and Brunhild suggests further parallels in Eliot's works, 
notably in The Cocktail Party. 


871. Goldstein, Harvey D. “Anglorum Pindarus: Model and Milieu,” 
pp. 299-310. Abraham Cowley studied Pindar thoroughly and, under- 
standing the latter's "way and manner," tried to translate these into 
significant terms and values for his own time. 


872. Willard, N. M. "A Poetry of Things: Williams, Rilke, Ponge," 
pp. 311-324. William Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, Gertrude Stein, 
Pablo Neruda, Rainer Maria Rilke, and Francis Ponge are united by a 
common desire to create a poetry based on the careful examination of 
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concrete things as a way to attain poetic truth. They all desire a recon- 
ciliation of man with his world through the destruction of stereotyped 
modes of approaching it. 


873. Wellek, René. “Comparative Literature Today,” pp. 325-337. The 
abolition of art as a category evidenced in some practitioners of criticism 
today is deplorable in its consequences both for art itself and for the study 
of art and literature. 


, &VIII:1, Winter 1966. 


874. Memmo, Paul E., Jr. "The Poetry of the Stdnovisti and Love's 
Labour's Lost," pp. 1-15. Shakespeare's play is indebted to the sonnet 
sequences. of the earlier Renaissance and their portrayals of love as an 
ardent search for the ideal. Shakespeare, while depicting the lover free- 
ing himself from the limitations of carnal love, presents a harmony which 
embraces neither worldly love nor the ascetic ideal of the earlier sonneteer. 


875. Omans, Glen. "The Villon Cult in England," pp. 16-35. The 
Victorian attraction to Villon, suggested. by the immediate popularity of 
translations by Rossetti and Swinburne and the interpretations of Swin- 
burne, Payne, and Stevenson, is accounted for by Villon's vaccillation 
between doubt and faith which appeared surprisingly modern to an age in 
which religious crisis was an almost universal experience. 


876. Thale, Mary. "Dryden' s Dramatic Criticism: Polestar of the 
Ancients,” pp. 36-54. The interpretation of "imitation of nature" as the 
portrayal of truly human passion and humor, rather than as a rigid adher- 
ence to the rules of antiquity, justified the preeminence over French and 
ancient drama which Dryden gave to English drama. 


877. Cecil, L. Moffitt. "Poe's 'Arabesque, " pp. 55-70. Poe's tales are 
Arabesque in a double sense. Not only do they manifest qualities of the 
fantastic within a patterned intricacy, but many of the tales are based on 
tales Arabic in origin, especially the Arabian Nights. 


, XVIII:2, Spring 1966. 


878. Cohn, Dorritt. "Narrative Monologue: Definition of a Fictional 
Style,” pp. 97-112. The narrative style which the Germans call erlebte 
Rede, a rendering of a character’s thoughts in his own idiom while main- 
taining the third person form of narration, often sustains a more profound 
ambiguity than other modes of rendering consciousness. And while it 
enables the author to recount the character’s silent thoughts, it does not 
break the narrative thread. The device can be found in Jane Austen, 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, and Virginia Woolf. 


879. Vernon, P. F. "Wycherley's First Comedy and Its Spanish Source," 
pp. 132-144. A careful examination of Wycherley’s Love in a Wood with 
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its suggested source, Calderón's Mañanas de abril y mayo, reveals ‘an im- 
portant exercise in creative adaptation of source material which matures 
in Wycherley’s later plays. 


, XVIII:3, Summer 1966. 


880. Manning, Stephen. “Game and Earnest in the Middle English and 
Provençal Love Lyrics,” pp. 225-241. A recognition of the element of 
gamesmanship in the medieval lyric should not lead to a denial of the 
subjective element demanded by modern readers. The cliché-ridden pieces 
of the troubadours contain a subjective element which would have been 
recognized by a medieval audience alert to individual differences in styl- 


istics and performance. 
—Michael M. Dorcy 


CRITICISM, IV:1, Winter 1962. 


881. Hoffman, Frederick J. "William James and the Modern Literary 
Consciousness," pp. 1-13. James's thought represents a development of 
Transcendental thought; it is not, however, the quality of Transcendental 
influence that matters in James, but rather it is the position to which that 
influence brought him: his view of the self not as confident substance, but 
as transcending process. 


882. Boyce, Benjamin. "Baroque into Satire: Pope's Frontispiece for the 
‘Essay on Man, " pp. 14-27. The capriccio-style frontispiece which Pope 
designed for his Essay (1745) shows features of the English work of 
Marco and Sebastiano Ricci, but Pope's whole design in his plate is clear 
if it is seen beside the Irish projector Owen MacSwiny's collection of Ricci 
works, his Tombeaux (1741)—capriccio scenes immortalizing recent 
British notables. Pope's frontispiece was probably an allusive satire of 
"MacSwiny's flamboyant celebration of so many people whom Pope could 
not admire.” [Illustrative plates] 


883. Myers, Neil. "Lawrence and the War,” pp. 44-58. Lawrence's 
experience with W.W.I did not ruin him and did not blast his sensibility; 
rather, it drove him past the shock of the darkness of dissolution into "a 
new intensity of relationship, a new darkness" in which ritual self- 
sacrifice became for him and his characters a possible means for discover- 
ing the uniqueness of life. Lawrence's post-war conclusion is at least 
"an open-eyed answer" to the war's menace. 


884. Miner, Paul. " “The Tyger’: Genesis and Evolution in the Poetry 
of William Blake," pp. 59-73. Blake had not conceived his final tiger 
icon at the time he wrote "The Tyger,".and at least one other incipient 
symbol (stars/tears) functions in this poem. The references of these 
symbols, however, matter less to the meaning of the poem than "the 
affirmative implications" which they permit Blake's imagery. 

— William T. Hagestad 
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DESCANT, X:2, Winter 1966. 


885. Cole, E. R. "George Phbbitt: Mock-Hero of a Mock-Epic,” pp. 
21-25. Sinclair Lewis's Babbitt is a mock-hero in a mock-heroic society. 
Both Babbitt and. his world are frequently described in epic or classical 
terms. The novel abounds with» references to rites and to gods and god- 
desses, and battle imagery is used to describe Babbitt's daily life. The . 
novel itself is a mock-epic with the action paralleling that of the Ziad. 
For example, the action is delayed and is finally motivated by the loss of 
a friend. | u 


, 4:3, Spring 1966. 


886. Lee, L. L. “The Proper Self: Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man," pp. 
38-48. The protagonist of Ralph Ellison's Imuisible Man is not just a 
Negro involved in the Negro problem. He is any man in search of him- 
self, and the novel represents every man's journey to “selfhood,” which 
consists of.the recognition of freedom and, more important, the recog- 
nition and acceptance of responsibility. The picaresque form of the novel 
helps to show that, in a world of chance, the self can rely only on itself. - 
The individual has the right to choose. When he fails to exercise that ` 
right or is deprived of it, he is. nothing; he is invisible. 


—, X:4, Summer 1966. , EN 


887. Major, Mabel. "On a September Sunday— 38," pp. 13-16. One 
Sunday in September 1938 I visited Frieda Lawrence at the Lawrence 
ranch in New Mexico and saw some of D. H. Lawrence's paintings and 
Mss, including the three versions of Lady Chatterley's Lover. 

| —Richard L. Capwell 


DISCOURSE, IX:2, Spring 1966. 


888. Marken, Ronald. “ ‘Eternity in an Hour’—Blake and Time,” pp. 
167-183. William Blake's concept of "Time" involves hosts of related. 
questions, for "the significance of Time is a once intricately and inex- 
tricably bound up with these other concerns." "The two issues are, first, 
the Poet-Prophet-Artist who in Vision and Imagination is enabled to 
apprehend Eternity in a moment? and, second, the ‘Divine Analogy’ which 
makes clear the relationship Blake creates between Time and Eternity.” 


889. McCarthy, Paul. "Character and Structure in ‘Billy Budd, " pp. 
201-217. Herman Melville’s Billy Budd is "not essentially allegoric but 
realistic," for mythical elements are "secondary to a cause and effect 
relationship between what a character feels, thinks, and does and the 
circumstances of which he is a part." The characters Jack the stature to 
be allegoric. Although Claggart, Billy, and Captain Vere each dominates 
a section of the novel, the drama comes from how "each character influ- . 
ences pattern and event in accordance with his attitudes toward his fellow 
man and shipboard law." 
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.890. Fitzgerald, John J. "George Orwell’s Social Compassion," pp. 219- 
226. To most Americans George Orwell represents "merely a safe anti- 
Communist,” but he was not “a negative thinker who was simply against 
something.” “A rare harmony resounds in both his life and works, for a 
deep social compassion not only animates his books but also motivated his 
mature life." As a policeman‘in Burma, vagabond in Paris and London,. 
on the battleline in the Spanish Civil War, as well as in all his novels, he 
demonstrated a personal and artistic commitment to social justice. 


891. Houston, Neal B. "Hester Prynne as Eternal Feminine,” pp. 230- 
244. Many scholars agree with Brownells estimate of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's The Scarlet Letter as a “Puritan Fan $" “The ‘ole of Hester 
as Eternal Feminine can best be surveyed if the symbolic roles of Chilling- 
worth and Dimmesdale are properly related to their archetypes in the 
Faust drama," with Chillingworth as the “Puritan Me sees acd and 
Dimmesdale as "very much the ‘Puritan Faust.’ " -Intellectually Dimmes- 
dale "knows his way to redemption, but emotionally he cannot achieve 
it His hope must be nurtured and sfistained by Hester, the Eternal 
Feminine of this drama.” i 


892. Ballowe, James. “ “The Last Puritan’ and its-Philosophical Critics,” 
pp. 245-253. Criticism of George Santayana’s novel The Last Puritan 
emphasizes philosophy rather than significant cultural implications because 
most critics have been philosophers and theologians searching for "what 
‘they had all along assumed to be the failure in Santayana’s philosophy.” 
In answer, Santayana contends "there is no difference in his earlier and 
later systems" other than emphasis:. fohn W. Yolton's is "the first criti- 
cism which develops in detail the ch e relation between the philosophical 
and cultural themes." E 


893. Hunt, Thomas G. "Moral Awareness in “The Spoils of Poynton, " 
pp. 255-262. The Spoils of Poynton reveals Hefty James’s technique of 
"showing a developing and growing consciousness." 'The novel's con- 
flict "is essentially a moral one, and . . . grows out .of outlooks and 
values that are divergent." Justice defies unambiguous definition. The 
only standard by which contradictory values may be judged is "the con- 
sciousness and actions of Fleda Vetch.” "Mona's triumph over Owen and 
Fleda comes "not because she is stronger, but because they are bound to 
honor and respect what she overpowers with brute force." 


, IX:3, Summer 1966, . 


894. Hovey, Richard B. “ "The Old Man and the Sea'——A New Heming- 
way Hero,” pp. 283-294. Ernest Hemingway's subject in The Old Man 
and the Sea is "man-in-nature and the nature of man." 4 Unique among 
Hemingway's heroes, Santiago. is "average humanity in its'aay-to-day effort 
to keep going.” He is neither Christ nor an Aristotelian tragic hero: 
. "with good luck he got his fish; with better luck he might have escaped the ` 


- 
` 
Sow 
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sharks." Although “tormented that he, too, must bring pain and death, 
at least Santiago knows that the love he feels is somehow allied with love 
in nature." Hemingway does not avoid this paradox, for it required the 
“disciplined love of the artist to create a hero who, without too much self- ` 
love or self-hate, can still interest us." 


895. King, Donald R. "The Vision of ‘Being’ in Hopkins’ Poetry and 
Ruskin's ‘Modern Painters L' " pp. 316-324. Both Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins and John Ruskin are concerned with "intense observation of natural 
phenomena. But more especially, they often strike the same chord of 
Specific interest." The resulting expression is Ruskin's "truth," Hopkins's 
"jnscape." Parallel passages in Hopkins's writings and Ruskin's Modern 
Painters I repeatedly indicate striking similarity of perception and 
philosophy. 

— Kristen Patton 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 507, Spring 1966. 


896. Smith, Adrian. "Walter Bagehot" (rév.-art., The Collected Works 
of Walier Bagebot: The Literary Essays, ed. by Norman St. John-Stevas), 
pp. 48-60. The edition of Walter Bagehot under the editorship of Nor- 
man St. John-Stevas "is making an inestimable contribution to mid- 
Victorian studies." Eminently readable, Bagehot is an "indispensable 
guide" to Victorian England. Avoiding pedantry and invective, he writes. 
from his own experience of life. He also displays a sense of humor. His 
essays are ` literary only in a loose way." He writes about authors— 
Shakespeare, Scott, Wordsworth, Milton, Dickens, Thackeray—rather than 
about their works. 


, No. 508, Summer 1966. 


897. Thomas, A. “Gerard Manley Hopkins: ‘Doomed to Succeed by 
Failure, " pp. 161-175. Hopkins's letters indicate that his determination 
to follow God's will finally dissipated whatever tensions arose from his 
being a poet-priest. Regarding fame as dangerous, he was, in the end, 
prepared to write poetry when occasion offered but to leave its being 
known or not known in God's hands. - 

l —Lawrence H. Maddock 


' ELH: JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY, XXVI:4, 
December 1959. 


898. Creed, Robert P. “The Making of an Anglo-Saxon Poem,” pp. 445- 
454. The traditional poem Beowulf is dependent to a large degree upon 
a system of formulas that the singer had at hand and from which he could 
choose “containers” that varied in content according to the alliterative 
demands of the lines and half-lines. Thus throughout the poem he 
employs clauses and phrases (the “containers” ) that repeat exactly or that 
vary in content according to the demands of syntax and alliteration. Fol- 


e 
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lowing the rules that seem to have guided the Beowulf poet, "we can 
both unmake and make zgain each of the singer's lines.” 


899. Underwood, Dale. ‘The First of The Canterbury Tales," pp. 455- 
469. "The thesis of Chailcer’s “Knighi’s Tale," because of the qualities of 
mutability and fluctuation that characterize its world, is more complex 
than the view that the poem is 2 poetic pageant of the noble life. The 
seeming disorder of that world, however, does not consist in chaos as 
such, but in the imposition of a super-human order upon the imperfect 
order of human life. Theseus, attempting to order his world, sees only 
the upper and lower extremes in Boethius's philosophy and not the middle 
level of man's responsibility for his own fate. Theseus fails to see that 
his own actions cffect the death of Arcite and that men can partially see 
the workings of the divine plan, but he does accept the order of the First 
"Mover and, with Palamon, restores the divine bond of love between man 
@and man. 
` —Arthur `R. Huseboe 


ESQUIRE, LXVI:6, December 1966. 


900. Gingrich, Arnold. "Scott, Ernest and Whoever,” pp. 180-189; 322- 
325. Although both F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Hemingway were 
changing during the 1930's, Scott, "always both gracious and graceful in 
defeat,” changed for the better; Ernest, "always the sote loser" and too 
consciously proud of his fame, for the worse. -Ironically Hemingway, 
apparently the more successful, really died a failure, and Fitzgerald, the 
apparent failure, having come into his own at last, “is established now 
in a way that Hemingway has yet to be." i 
— John S. Phillipson 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No: 32, Winter 1966. 


901. Mayfield, Sara. “Another Fitzgerald Myth Exploded by Mencken,” 
p. 1. H. L. Mencken's gloss in his copy of Sherwood Anderson's Memoirs 
refutes Anderson’s statement about Fitzgerald’s “unexpected arrival at a 
party given by Theodore Dreiser at his apartment at St. Luke’s Place.” 
Anderson claimed that Fitzgerald brought champagne and was refused 
admittance by Dreiser. Mencken, who was present at the party, noted that 
"Fitz came in and was politely treated by Dreiser.” 


902. Katz, Joseph. “The Narrator and "The Rich Boy; ” pp. 2-3. Along 
with the account of Anson Hunter's life, there is "an undercurrent of com- 
mentary" in "The Rich Boy" in which the narrator indicates his bias 
against wealthy people in general and against Anson in particular. This 
ambivalence demonstrates Fitzgerald's "concern with the technique of 
point of view that he used" in The Great Gatsby. 


903. Bruccoli, Matthew J. ‘‘Fitzgerald’s Barber—A Bibliographical 
Find," p. 5. Fitzgerald wrote a testimonial for his Parisian barber and 
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proclaimed him the “best barber in France.” [The holograph is reprp- 
duced. } E^ 


204. Bruccoli, Matthew J. "Fitzgerald s Money," p. 5. Fitzgerald did" 
not make "more money than any serious American writer ever had.” He 
did not average $36,000 a year, and "the most [money] he ever made came. 
from Hollywood." “ 


905. Bruccoli, Matthew J. "Fitzgerald as Autobibliographer," p. 5. In 
letters dated March and April 1936 and March 1938, Fitzgerald comments ` 
on bibliographical points of This Side of Paradise and The Great Gatsby, — 
As a bibliographer Fitzgerald “was as unreliable as most authors." — 
906. Salpeter, Harry. "Interview," pp. 7-8 (reprinted from “Fitzgerald, 
Spenglerian," New York World, April 3, 1927, 12 M). Fitzgerald ” 
believed that "Spenglerism signals the death of this civilization,” and, that , . 
American society will die because there is "no mind of the race, there 15 ' 
now no great old man of the tribe, there are no longer any feet to sit at.% ; 
The individual American is “the best in the world,” but "taken collec- 
tively, he is e, mass product without common sense or guts or dignity. : 


, No. 33, Spring 1966. 


907. Bruccoli, Matthew J. "A Cheer for Princeton,” pp. 1-2: Fitz- 
gerald wrote the words for "A Cheer for Princeton," but the melody has.. 
been hitherto unknown. [The lyrics are reproduced and the melody is, 
reconstructed. ໄ, DEC PUN 
908. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Fitzgerald in England," pp. 5-6. Seven - 
"cheap editions" of Fitzgerald's works published in England between : 
1923 and 1936 indicate "that Fitzgerald had English readers in thes 


twenties and thirties.” | Y 
, No. 34, Summer 1966. A 


909. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Source for "The Long Way Out, " p. 1.. 
Ring Lardner's "Mamma" may have been Fitzgerald's source for The 
Long Way Out." j : : 


210. Tebbel, John. "Fitzgerald & Frank Norris,” pp. 5-6 (reprinted from ` 
George Horace Lorimer and The Saturday Evening Post, New York, \.. 
1948). Fitzgerald told Lorimer that Norris, "the most important . 
writer of the early 1900s,” will be unknown because American 
magazines take "no notice of real genius." Lorimer informed Fitzgerald ` 
that he had published both The Pit and The Octopus in The Saturday 

Evening Post. : a 


ໄ 


ë —Benjamin Franklin, V.'* 
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, HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LIX:2, April 1966. 


s 9 t. Smith, Claude A. "Jonathan Edwarus and "The Way of Ideas, " 
` pp. 153-173. Although Edwards relied heavily on John Locke's empir- 
.- icism, he found inadequate Locke’s notions that reason is the judge of 
revelation and that the mind has "passive power" onlv. Edwards con- 
@ sidered revelation, along with sensation and reflection, to be a distinct 
1 source of knowledge. The revelation of God (or Being) comes to man 
through the "active power" (or "aesthetic. sensitivity”) cf his mind. 


912. EA Gee, Eugene K. "Cranmer's Nominalism Reaffirmed," pp. 192- 
196. Contrary to W. J. Courtney (“Cranmer as a Nominalist, Sed contra," 
HTR, LVII:4, 367-3802, Thomas Cranmer's "use of grammar, rhetoric, 
f! reason, logic, the principles of his philosophy, and his position on uni- 
versals" show his affinity with the nominalist tradition as was previously’ 
claimed (E. K. McGee, “Cranmer and Nominalism," HTR, LV11:3, 189- 
216). ° 
| i —James W. Sire 


. HOLLINS CRITIC, I:1, February 1964. 


, . 913. Moore, John Rees. "Hard Times and the Noble Savage. J. P. Don- 

leavy's A Singular Man," pp. 1-4, 6-11. Donleavy's wit is both a method 

"nd an evasion, and his irony is directed both at George Smith and at the 

reader. He is unwilling to risk descending from farce to comedy, from 

` rthe anticsof clowns (who know) and fools (who do not know) to the 

x follies of men who, however incompletely, come to understand and 

accept themselves. Donleavy's humor is a bulwark against . 1e inroads of 

^ a too-inquiring sense or sensibility; much of it depends on the double 
vision: seeing "the shori and the long of things" simultaneously. 


-, 1:2, April 1964. 


914, Garrett, George. “John Cheever and the Charms of Innocence: The 
> Craft of The Wapshot Scandal,” pp. 1-4, 6-12. Cheever changed the 
` ki. of fiction of manners that the New Yorker used to publish by widen- 
^ ing that magazine's range and point of view. Employing the narratc š 
writer like a chorus, ranging from realism to farce to nightmare, 
trcats the American experience, the American dream, modern life, a: 
the necessity of love. But people do not live like characters in the Nev 
Jiker, whose world is insulated and forlorn. Although The Wapshot 
Scandal is Cheever's best work, it nevertheless exists, historically, in a 
vacuum. 








WP 





—, 1:3, June 1964. 

915. Sullivan, Walter. “The Long Chronicle of Guilt: William Go!d- 
ing's The Spire," pp. 1-12. Free Fall marks the beginning of Golding's 
maior work. Using the tensions of the modern world, Golding combines 
e ` entialism, Freudianism, and Christian mystery, finding the fate of 
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man to be uncertain guilt within the framework of general human deprav- 
ity. Despite mah's distortion of his relationship to the metaphysical, the 
moral law continues to operate, and it 15 perilous to deny man's inherent 
sinfulness and continuing guilt. By clinging to what we are, Golding 
believes, we destroy ourselves, for salvation lies in transcending human 
nature. 


, 1:4, October 1964. 


916. Hoffman, Daniel. "Hunting a Master Image: The Poetry of Rich- 
ard Eberhart," pp. 1-12. An individualist who combines intuition and 
intellect, Eberhart unites heart and head at the center of his poetry. His 
imagination usually starts from a commonplace reality, progressing toward 
2 confrontation with essence, and for him nature is usually a paradigm of 
the "Oversoul" His themes restate traditional Romantic dispositions 
toward experience in individual and contemporary terms; he acknowl- 
edges both physical and spiritual reality, feels the need to create, com- 
pensate, and remake the world, searching constantly for a master image. 
His flaws are tendencies toward allegory and abstractions. 


—- p s 





, 1:5, December 1964. 


917. Rubin, Louis D., jr. “The Search for Lost Innocence: Karl 
Shapiro's The Bourgeois Poet,” pp. 1-16. Shapiro's poem is discursive, 
autobiographical, and epigrammatic; his models are Whitman, Sandburg, 
and Cummings, and even the Pound of the Cantos. Though Shapiro is a 
master of language, in this work his style does not emerge. His early 
poetry does nót attempt to impose a philosophical or social system upon 
experience; but in The Bourgeois Poet his attitudes toward poetry are 
consistent with his attitudes toward everyday life. Shapiro is a profes- 
sional anti-critic who writes: criticism to write poetry. 


, II:1, February 1965. 
918. Kiely, Benedict. "That Old Triangle: A Memory of Brendan 
Behan," pp. 1-12. À man whose gregariousness and chronic restlessness 
=x oduced much good writing, Behan possessed a kindly and wildly coinic 
irit. A “Dubliner” and a lapsed Catholic, he joined the I.R.A. and was 
‘er imprisoned. 








—, II:2, April 1965. 


919. Garrett, George. "To Do Right in a Bad World: Saul Bellow's 
Herzog" (rev.art.), pp. 1-12. Bellow's work is a plea for humanity, 
demanding imagination and common sense from his readers. In it one 
- is as much aware of the techniques as of the characters. l 


, 11:3, June 1965. 


920. Weber, Brom. “A Fear of Dying: Norman Mailers An American 
Dream” (rev.-art.), pp. 1-6, 8-11. In this existential novel whose title 
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is an ironic comrnent on the .enuousness of the American dream, Mailer 
has attempted to increase ihe intensity of psychologic] and sensory per- 
ception in order to measure the extent to which his protagonist has 
escaped the banal and found self-awareness. A unified construction heid 
together by visible themes, symbolic images, and the expaiuding conscious- 
ness of the narrator, it has as its protagonist a conventional 19th-century 
hero. 


, II:4, September 1965. 


921. Sullivan, Walter. “Flannery O'Connor, Sin, and Grace: Everything 
That Rises Must Converge’ (rev.-art.), pp. 1-8, 10. O'Connor's con- 
cern is with the vul arities of this world and the perfection of the next. 
Though her characters and gestures are good, her relationships are weak 
and her images rigid and brittle. Her personae are rogues and lunatics, all 
loved from the beginning and all of them saved by God’s terrible mercy. 
As a novelist, however, she is not successful. 


, 11:5, December 1965. 


922. Moore, John Rees: “An Embarrassment of Riches: Baldwin's 
Going to Meet the Man,” pp. 1-12. Balsiu's novels have authenticity: 
he is a conscious artist. The public and the private life are an individual 


whole. Sanity can not exist half-slave and halt-iree. 
' —Josenh C. Reino 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK, XI, 1956. 


023. Suderman, Elmer F. “Candide, Rasselas and Optimism,” pp. 37-47. 
These two works, published in 1759, have similar themes and satiric 
intent. However, Voltaire’s style is vivid, colorful; Johnson’s 13 ponderous, 
sententious, and lacking in vivid specifics. Aasselas’s atmosphere is 
contemplative, Cazd;de's chaotic and violent. Cazd;4e is sketched in vivid 
detail, Rasselas in the general. Both authors agree generally in disapprov- 
ing optimism. Candide ends pessimistically, but Rasselas ends with hopes 
of happiness in an after-life. 


924. Eckley, Wilton E. “T. S. Stribling: Pioneer in the Southern 
Renaissance," pp. 47-54. Stribling, winner of the 1933 Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction, is not sufficiently appreciated for his pioneering work in depicting 
the South objectively and realistically. His novels of the South presen: 
without sentimentality the filth, poverty, and ignorance of whites and 
Negroes caught in the change brought by industrialization. Stribling, 
the unerring objective viewer, never propagandizes, never searches for 
ultimate truths, and never delves into the inner-man. Yet his works have 
thematic unity in his showing “that time and change are the only 
realities.” 


ຊື 925. Scheuerle, William H. “ “The Valley of Ashes’: Fitzgerald's Lost 
Paradise,” pp. 55-58. -Unconsciously pernaps, Fitzgerald, in the third 
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chapter of The Great Gatsby, inverts the all-seeing and munificent God of 
Paradise Lost into an impersonal set of eyes that stare onto a wasteiand 
which contrasts with God's luxuriant Eden. Vegetation imagery in Fitz- 
gerald suggests death. Contrasting with Milton's frequent water images 
is the absence of water symbolism in Fitzgerald. All references to eggs in 
Gatsby mock “outrageously Milton's Dove Spirit," for Fitzgerald associ- 
ates eggs with the self-destructive, the unproductive—with spiritual death. 


926. Gustafson, Richard. "Richard Wilbur and the Beasts," pp. 59-65. 

The classical, frequently Augustan, cháracteristics of Wilbur's poetry— 
"crisp diction, surprising phrases, masterful total form, and graceful, 
rather epigrammatic, endings"— make the reader too conscious of the 
poet's style, wit, and general restraint toward emotion. Wilbur character- 
istically views the lone person and people ez masse as, bestial. He tends 
to reconcile the opposites of the world with wit only—a too facile way out. 


927. Stroupe, John S. "D. H. Lawrence's Portrait of Ben Franklin in 
The Rainbow,” pp. 64-68. The elder Tom Brangwen is a fictional ver- 
sion of Lawrence’s concept of Benjamin Franklin as expressed in Law- 
rence's essay of that name. Lawrence felt that Franklin denied the reality 
of man’s unconsciousness and oversimplified life in his emphasis on the ` 
acquisitive instinct and practical virtue. Tom’s niece, Ursula, like Law- 
rence, thinks that man, tc we whole, must willingly encounter and submit 
to these subconscious beckonings. P ; . 
—Elton F. Henley 


IRISH BOOK, I:1, Spring 1959. 


928. MacPhail, Ian. “John Millington Synge: Some Bibliographical 
Notes,” pp.. 3-10: Synge's plays have been translated into French, 
German, Spanish, Dutch, Turkish, Welsh, and Gaelic but, as far as 
can be found out, not into Polish or Czech, although his plays were 
staged in Poland and near Prague. His plays were most popular in both 
France and Germany, where he lived for some time. Because of the 
checkered career of two of Synge's earliest publishing houses, the English ~ 
editions are difficult to sort out, and the American editions are similarly 
complicated. John Quinn's private printing of In the Shadow of the Glen 
in New York in 1904 to secure American copyright marks the first 
publication of Synge outside a periodical. 


929. Edwards, Owen Dudley. "Oscar Wilde and Henry O'Neill" pp. 
11-18. The financial plight of O'Neill (1798-1880), Irish portrait 
painter, antiquarian, illustrator, and author, caused Wilde to write 
a carefully thought-out and patriotically motivated article for Saunders 
(December 29, 1877) incorporating an appeal for aid for O'Neill. 
Wilde's article praised O'Neills The Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ire- 
Jand as among the finest works of modern Irish art and revealed Wilde’s 
antiquarian knowledge and his interest at that time in aesthetics. 
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930. Hewson, Michael. “Gogarty’s Authorship of Blight,” pp. 19-20. 
Xhe Dublin diarist Joseph Holloway records in his entry for December 
1917 that the authors of Blight, the Abbey theater play, given in the 
printed version and newspaper reports as Alpha and Omega were Oliver 
St. John Gogarty and Joseph O'Connor, a Dublin lawyer writing under 
the pseudonym of "Heblon." : 


931. Henchy, Patrick. “The Origins of The Workhouse Ward,” pp. 
21-22. From a scenario of Lady Gregory, Douglas Hyde wrote the Gaelic 
comic play in one act, Teach na mBocht, produced on November 4, 1903. 
Later this play was translated as The Poor House and presented by both 
authors at the Abbey on April 3, 1907. Ultimately, Lady Gregory with 
Hyde's permission rewrote the play as The Workhouse Ward, incorporat- 
ing entirely new dialogue and reducing the number of characters to three. 


932. MacLochlainn, Alf. “Charles O’Connor and Macpherson,” pp. 
23-24. The annotations on a recently acquired copy of the 1763 Dublin 
edition of Macpherson's Temora in the National Library of Ireland are 
by Charles O'Connor, who gave much attention to the Ossian question 
as indicated by the lengthy remarks added to his book, Dissertacicn on 
the History of Ireland. 


, 1:2, Winter 1959-1960. 


933. MacLochlainn, Alf. “Eimar O'Duffy: A Bibliographical Biog- 
' raphy,” pp. 37-46. Eimar O'Duffy (1893-1935), Bublin-born -civil serv- 
ant, journalist, and qualified dentist, in the last 20 years of his life 
wrote 20 published titles, a worthwhile body of serious work including. 
pamphlets, plays, novels, verse satire, detective stories, and economic: 
treatises on the Douglas system of social credit. His most important work 
from an Irish point of view is his long autobiographical novel, The 
Wasted Island, which has for its background Irish affairs leading up to 
the 1916 Rising. 


—— — I:3, 1960-1961. 


924. MacLochlainn, Alf. "An Unrecorded Yeats Item,” pp. 61-65. 
Yeats, on March 27, 1926, paid tribute to T. W. Lyster, one-time Head 
Librarian of the National Library of Ircland, who appears in an unat- 
tractive light in Joyce’s Ulysses. Yeats, recalling his days as a reader in 
the National Library of Ireland, praised Lyster’s help in his early literary 
work, especially in his long pastoral play, The Island of Saints. He also 
lauded Lyster as “our last great scholar in literature for itself.” 


935. Laurence, Dan H. "Shaw's “War Issues for Irishmen, ” pp. 75-77. 
. Although aware of the differences dividing England and Ireland, Shaw 
a Was quite convinced that the war must be won by the allies and that 


a. Ireland should contribute to that victory. Thus when the recruiting pro- 


* gram was lagging in Ireland during Septeraber 1918, Shaw, at the request 
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of Stephen Gwynn, prepared propaganda eventually entitled “War Issues 


for Irishmen.” Just when it was ready for publication by Maunsel, in i 
Dublin, armistice was declared, and Shaw directed that the work Be : 


pulped. Today, only 12 copies of this historically important work of 
Shaw's have been located. 


, 1:4, Spring 1962. 


936. Pollard, M. “The First Edition of Maria Edgeworth's Parent’s 
| Assistant,” pp. 85-88. The first Dublin printing of Edgeworth's Parent's 
Assistant published in two volumes in 1798 by J. Chambers was unknown 
to Bertha Slade when preparing her Edgeworth bibliography issued in 
1937, and it has not since been recorded. The text of this edition 
corresponds closely to the second London edition of 1796 except for the 
addition of one new story. i 


937. Skelton, Robin. “Images of a Poet: W. B. Yeats,” pp. 89-97. 


The exhibition of Yeatsiana in 1961 at both Manchester and Dublin 
incorporated in its two sections over 300 pictorial items and 150 books 
and manuscripts. The latter group sought to present books and periodicals 
showing the nature and amount of Yeats’s output throughout his life: 
These were arranged not only thematically but in such a way that Yeats’s 
. own words or those of writers about him could offer basic insights “into 
his imagination and interests.” | w^ ou 


938. Rhynehart, J. G. "Wilde's Comments on Early Works of W. B. 
Yeats,” pp. 102-104. In Woman's; World, II (1899 ), Wilde reviewed 
favorably and presciently two of Yeats’s early works, Fairy and Folk Tales 
of tee Irish Peasantry and Wanderings of Otsin and Other Poems. About 
the frmer Wilde noted that “Yeats has a very quick instinct in finding 
out the best and most beautiful things in Irish folk lore"; about the latter, 
“Yeats will some day give us work of high import.” 


, ]1:1, Winter 1962-1963. 


939. Walsh, M. ON. "Irish Books Printed Abroad, 1470-1700,” PP. 
1-36. ['This issue consists entirely of a check list of Irish books ("boo 


But ຈ. 


written or edited by persons commonly reputed to have been of Irish | 


origin") printed outside of Great Britain and Ireland.) 
| , 11:2, Spring 1963. | 
. 940. Miller, Liam. “The Dun Emer Press," pp. 43-52. The Dun Emer 
Press, directed by Elizabeth and Lily Yeats, the sisters of the poet, formed 
part of a group of industries established by their friend, Evelyn Gleeson, 
for, the employment of Irish girls. Morris’s aspirations in the Kelmscott 
, Préss, in particular, exerted a strong influence on Yeats and his sisters. 
The Dun Emer Press sought to produce the new literature of Ireland in 


fittingly beautiful editions. For this end Elizabeth Yeats recruited the ` 
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aid of her brother, who responded by sceing through its first stages of 
production the first volume of the press, his collected poems, Im the 
Seven Woods, published on July 16, 1903. 


941. 0 hAodha, Michéal. "A List of Plays about Robert Emmet,” pp. 
53-57. These 19 plays about Emmet, the Irish patriot hanged in 1803, 
were written or produced between 1853 and 1962, Some were published 
in the United States, London, or Dublin; others eitnet were never pub- 
Itshed or cannot be traced. 


, I:3/4, Autumn 1963. 


942. Yeats, W. B. "Two Letters to John O'Leary,” pp. 68-71. [The 
first of these two letters, written in 1889 from Bedford Park, Chiswick, 1s 
unpublished, and the second is published in part in Wade's edition of 
Yeats's letters. Both letters deal mainly with literary and allied business 
matters and with news about friends.] 


943. Lister, Raymond. “W. B. Yeats and Edward Calvert," pp. 72-80. 
The personal traits and work of Calvert (1799-1883), the English vision- 
ary attist and friend of Blake, made a deeper imprint on Yeats than has 
been genc-ally realized. Fascinated by Calvert, Yeats returned to his 
works time and again, especially his woodcuts, and even considered writing 
a book about him. Like Yeats, Calvert never accepted Christianity in its 
entirety, and both sought for belief in sources they deemed fruitful. Both 
also not only perceived a symbolic world of dreamy peacefulness but were 
preoccupied with masks, real and psychological. 


944. Miller, Liam. “The Dun Emer Press IL" pp. 81-90. The Dun 
Emer Press, in developing close ties with the Irish National Literary 
Movement and the Abbey Theatre, played an important role ia the history 
of Irish literature. By August 1907, when it tssued Katherine Tynan’s 
Twenty-one Poems, many of its regular features were established—such 
as the inclusion of the printing staff's names in the colophon and the use 
of a specific press mark rather than an illustration. However, in May 
1908, after the Press had circulated its 11th book, Yeats's Discoveries, 
Miss Gleeson and the Yeats sisters decided to separate. The Press was 


£^ then renamed the Cuala Press, which had for its first publication, in 
| October 1908, Poetry and Ireland, containing essays of Yeats and 


Lionel Johnson. Before the Cuala Press expired in 1946, it had issued 
66 more books in its regular series. 


945. Alspach, Russell K. "Additions to Allan Wade's Bibliography of 
W. B. Yeats,” pp. 91-114. [The list includes the books and articles 
related to Yeats written between 1958 and 1963, as well as some carlier 
items that had not previously come to light. It also places the different 
items in their appropriate categories «c arranged by Wade. Among the 


gl inclusions are a copyright printing of The Unicorn froin the Stars dated 
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January 15, 1908, and Beyond the Grave, of which only three copies are 
known to exist.] ` 


946. Faulkner, Peter. “Yeats as a Reviewer,” pp. 115-121. After Yeats’s 
arrival in London in 1887, reviewing became a source of revenue when 
financial anxieties pressed on him. Among the more important reviews 
he wrote were the 40 between 1892 and 1899 for the commercially suc- 
cessful Bookman, founded by the Scottish journalist William Robertson. 
Yeats's earlier reviews show his romantic outlook an the imagination, 
with the soul stressed over intellect and reason. By 1895, the majority of 


4 


1 


his reviews were related to Irish subjects, after two important reviews in .- 
1894 on deL'Isle Adam's Axel and Ibsen’s Brand. Over the years, his ' 


Bookman reviews show him more and more firmly committed to Symons's 
symbolist view of literature. l 


947. Niland, Nora. “The Yeats Memorial Museum, Sligo,” pp. 122- 
126. The Yeats Memorial Museum, established in 1958 in Sligo through 
the generous support of the Local Authority Board ‘and of contributors in 
the United States, England, and Ireland, represents the first permanent 
memorial to the poet. It contains a complete collection of Yeats’s 


poetical writings from 1889 to 1936,. including first and revised editions. - 


The play collection comprises both single and theater editions as well as 
important collected editions, all of interest because of the extent to which 


the poet revised his writing. His international fame is shown through ` 


the range of translations of his work. The Special Collection of Mss, rare 
printed books, and art items from many noted people reflect the admirable 


aid received by the Museum from Yeats’s admirers in Ireland and abroad. ` 


948. Saddlemyer, Ann. “On Paragraphs from Samhain and Some Addi- 
tional Yeats Letters," pp. 127-128. Of the three Yeats letters mentioned 
in Winifred Letts's article, "The Fays at the Abbey Theatre" (in The Fort- 
nightly, June 1948), none is dated and only one is quoted at some length. 
The second and third letters refer respectively to Miss Letts's play The 
Challenge and to Yeatss boyhood in Sligo. Also, two editions of the 
prospective eighth number of Sambain, which was not published for sale, 
are to be found at the National Library of Ireland in the notebooks of 
W. A. Henderson, formerly secretary of the Abbey Theatre. 


949. Skelton, Robin. “The First Printing of W. B. Yeats’s ‘What 
Then2, ” pp. 129-130. Yeatss poem “What Then?,” recorded in 
Wade's bibliography as being first printed in The Erasmian (Dublin) for 


April 1937, actually first came out in The Years Poetry, published by . 


John Lane in 1936, 
950. Miller, Liam. “Unpublished Revisions to an Edward Martyn Essay,” 


pp. 130-132. Martyn’s unpublished revisions to his “Plea for the Revival ! 
of the Irish Literary Theatre,” which appeared in the Irish Review for . 


<: . 
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April 1914, reflect his increasing bitterness about his own abortive efforts 
in the Irish Theatre and about the policy of the Abbey Theatre in further- 
ing "peasant" plays at the expense of its original aspirations for a poetic 
drama. In particular, he criticized Yeats’s “dictatorial manner” as being 
“irresistible still with the considerable bevy of females and male medi- 
Ocfities interested about intellectual things." 

—Michael J. O'Neill 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXIX:1, 
December 1965 . 


' 951. Smith, Herbert. "An Unpublished Letter of William Gilmore 


Simms,” pp. 26-28. A lettcr by William Gilmore Simms [here published 
for the first time} bears upon his brief Masonic affiliation. 


; &XIX:2, June 1966. 


952. Gordon, Walter K. “Pre-Raphaelitism "and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine,” pp. 42-51. The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
(January-December 1856), edited by William Morris and William 
Fulford, accomplished several things in its 12 issues. It championed the . 
work of Ruskin, Carlyle, Rossetti, and: Browning; it "provided a work- 
shop for the early efforts of Morris”; and it “added a new dimension to 


” : Pre-Raphaelite thinking by fusing social unrest with aesthetic revolt.” 


^, 953. Burrows, David J. "Manuscript and Typescript Material Relating 


k^ 








` to Howells's Tbe Son of Royal Langbrith,” pp. 56-57. Because few of 


Howells's Mss survive, two fragments of Ms and typescript of The Son 
of Royal Langbrith provide a rare opportunity to trace Howells's pro- 
cesses in composing and revising. ` | 

—John S. Bullen 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BULLETIN; XV, 1964. 


954. Hobsbaum, Philip. "The ‘Philosophy’ of the Grecian Urn: A Con- 
sensus of Readings,” pp. 1-7. Differences of critical opinion concerning 
"Ode on a Grecian Urn” are more apparent than real; the poem is so com- 
plex that different approaches do not necessarily clash. Of three cate- 
gories of opinions, the aesthetic group considers the poem to be the 
expression of a view of art, with the urn a supreme work of art and little 
else. Another group of critics appreciates the poem as y aures state- 
ment and vary in their regard of the urn as a Platonic idea. A third group 
of opinions includes both these, feeling the poem poses a paradox and 
moves to a compromise. These opinions vary in their belief about the 
virtue of the compromise which art imposes on reality. The last stanza 
seems to give the most trouble. A reading of diverse opinions emphasizes 
the fact that critics have to enumerate separately what the poem. fuses 


jj and communicates dramatically. 


e 
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955. Mann, Phyllis G. “Death of a London Bookseller,” pp. 8-12. There 
was no memorial for Mary Wollstonecraft in the will of Joseph Johnson, 
London bookseller who had-employed her as reader and who had pub- 
lished her writing. The single mention of her husband William Godwin 


was a cancellation of a debt, evidently in jest, since Johnson stipulated it : 


was "to be applied by him to the use of Fanny Imlay who is under his 
care,” 


956. Rogers, Neville. “Justice and Harriet Shelley,” pp. 13-20. Con- 
sidering that evidence concerning Harriet Shelley's beijavior is triple 


hearsay, she needs no defense. Even when one accepts that the "Harriet : 


Smith” on which inquest was held was Harriet Shelley, there is no proof 
she was pregnant. Neither was there evidence in the suggestions that she 
was unfaithful before Shelley left England. Evidence tells us only that 
Shelley believed he was justified in leaving and that in writing to Mary 
Shelley he eleved “this wretched woman descended the steps of prosti- 
tution." In view of his disturbed state of mind and the Godwin's interest 


- in blackening Harriet for Mary's benefit, "his belief proves nothing." 


ç 


957. Blunden, Edmund. “John Taylor, 1781-1864,” pp. 21-24. Few 
publishers have gathered around them in so short a time so illustrious a 
company of writers as did John Taylor when he was about 40. They 
included John Keats, John Clare, Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt, "Dante" 
Cary, George Darley, and Thomas Hood. i 


958. Polgar, Mirko. “The Setting of "The Eve of St. Agnes, " pp. 29- 
31. The sensuous “Eve of St. Agnes” is by no means a religious poem, 
but Keats is realistic enough to perceive that not only physical beauty but 
also philosophy, art, and religion are woven into the loves of human 
beings. Keats introduced the Beadsman to balance life against death. 


959. Garrett, William. "Hazlit's Debt to C. W. Dilke," pp. 37-42. 
Although Hazlitt never said much about people who impressed him, his 
Lectures on tbe Age of Elizabeth were evidently based on Introduction 


. to the Continuation of Dodsley's Old English Plays published in 1815 by 


C. W. Dilke. | 


960. Jones, Frederick L. "Shelley's Letter of 23 June 1811 to Hogg,” 


pp. 43-44. T. J. Hogg's motives for falsifying some of the letters from: 


Shelley included the desire to conceal his irrational desire for Elizabeth 
Shelley. Shelley's letter of June 25, 1811, outlines a scheme for Hogg's 
clandestine visit to Field Place and illustrates Hogg’s methods of mutilat- 
ing a letter's true text. 


961. Pope, Willard Bissell. "Haydon on Sheiley," pp. 45-48. As a 
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devout member of the Church of England and a violent opponent to .. 
fundamental elements of Shelley’s philosophy, artist Berijamin Robert ` ` 
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. Haydon provided varied source material on the poet through his diaries. 


For example, Haydon responded to Queen Mab with 26 pages of diary 
Ms and recorded opinions of Shelley based on general knowledge and a 


few meetings. 
| —Don Eulert 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVIII;3, June 1966. 

962. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “The Curious Death of the Novel: or, What to 
Do about Tired Literary Critics,” pp. 305-325. To say that the novel 
is dead is cither to wish it so or to be indeed myopic. It 15 more sensible 


, and more perceptive to say that the 50's and 60 5 are for the novel a time 


of transition between the last great period of literary accomplishment and 
the next. Despite the claims of Susan Sontag and Truman Capote, there 
is “no substitute in our time for the novel.” Novelists like Malamud, 
Barth, Bellow, and Styron are at present among the mainstays of the 
genre, and only tomorrow. will we be able to judge their true stature. 


963. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. "William Troy's Work,” pp. 326-338. One 
of the truly distinguished—-and most neglected—critics of our century, 
William Troy, was a man of extensive learning. As a lecturer on literature, 
he was often the sower of seeds that later became the fruit of other 
critics; as a reviewer, he published brilliant essays ranging in approach 
from the mythic to the “medieval fourfold.” 


964. Dewey, Robert Merrill. "A Conference with ‘Copey, " pp. 395- 


- 404. [Author's reminiscence of a 1908 visit with Charles Townsend Cope- 


land when he was a student in the Advanced Composition class of the 
Harvard professor. | 


, XXVIIL:4, September 1966. 


. 965. Ellmann, Richard. "Ez and Old Billyum,” pp. 470-495. The literary 


relationship between Pound and Yeats, begun in 1908, was at first that 
of master to pupil; until 1914, Pound applied himself to " ‘learning how 
Yeats did it?” Later Pound helped Yeats to modernize his poetry. 
Between these two master poets there existed over the years a relationship 


that was both felicitous and disputatious. The critical attitudes of the one 


', to the other can be clearly noted in A Vision and in the Cantos. 


966. Green, Gerald. “Back to Bigger,” pp. 521-539. The consensus of 
the "Okay Critics" that the traditional realistic novel no longer has a.place 


.in the modern world is based upon a serious misunderstanding. Although 


“ ‘in-depth’ " journalism and modern sociological reporting complement 
the social novel, they cannot replace it. Selection, dramatization, "an 
ordering and arrangements of events and people" with the aim of enter- 


. taining and informing have been and must be the gift of the novelist. 


— Charles R. Andrews. 
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MEANJIN, XXV:1, Autumn 1966. 


967. Thomson, A. K. "Patrick White's The Tree of Man," pp. 21-30. 
The Tree of Man is White’s "most controversial novel, so far as style 
is concerned.” But the so-called “jerky, staccato” prose results from 
" White's highly individual use of punctuation in a rhetorical rather than 
syntactical way. Also, White "sets his words out to gain dramatic inten- 
sity.” In sum, White's writing is "a.special kind of writing" for “a 
special kind of novel" because of its recurrent symbols, its search for the 
tight word, its demands on the reader's attention, its use of parable, and 
its "movement on two levels." 


968. Phillips, A. A. “The Solid Mandala: Patrick White's New Novel," 
pp. 31-33. ^a his latest novel, The Solid Mandala (1966), White is "still 
concerned with the essential conceptions which have always directed his 
creations." But the "technical difficulties" which White imposes on him- 
sclf are "more subtly solved" than in previous novels. Although lacking 
the "panoramic width" of earlier novels, The Solid Mandala is “more 
intense and more humane in its effect." gs 


969. Lindsay, Jack. "Memories of Dylan Thomas,” pp. 48-75. | [A 
personal memoir of Thomas, with observations on his poetry, covering the 
years 1943-1950.} ps | 


970. Sitwell, Edith. “Letters to Jack Lindsay,” pp. 76-80. ` [Four letters, 
dating from 1948, 1949, and 1957, from Edith Sitwell to Lindsay.]. 


` 971. Roderick, Colin. "Henry Lawson to W. W. Head (W. A. Woods),” ` 
pp. 81-85. This letter to Walter Alan Woods (known as W. W. Head, 
one-time secretary of the "New Australia” movement and later a member 
and speaker of the Tasmanian House of Assembly), dated January 31, 
1900, shows “how close he [Lawson] was to the stream of Australian. 
social events." | 

—John Patton 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, VII:1, Autumn 1965. 


972. Lund, Mary Graham. “The Love Songs of John Gould Fletcher," 
pp. 83-91. Fletcher had a love affair with the world and with posterity 
through his poetry. His love poems chronicle the passion and subsequent 
despair of his first marriage and the joy 01. his second. His extension of 
poetic rhythms and the precision and clearness of his imagery make his 
poetry important. | 


—— — — —, VII:2, Winter 1966. 


973. Gustafson, Richard. “In Roethkeland,” p. 167-174. Three-fourths 
of Roethke's poems are set in a childhood world—a retreat from "father," 
from the bigness of the adult world, and from oblivion. It is a world of 
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small and dainty animals, flowers, and spirits. His poetry 1s a "quest out 
of fear” and his late work reaches a philosophic calmness. 


974. Kahn, Sy. “This Side of Paradise: The Pageantry of Disillusion,” 


pp. 177-194. Fitzgerald's first novel announced the major themes of all 
his work. Here is the American youth, Amory Blaine, caught between 
ood and evil. The impact of sensuality shocks his puritanical morality 
and his Catholic sense of sin. The disillusioning events he experiences 
leave him in an ambiguous state. at the novel's end. 


—T VII:3, Spring 1966. 
975. Reed, John Q. "Artemus Wird: The Minor Writer in American 


. Studies," pp: 241-251.. Charles Farrar Browne was a moderate defender 


of the status quo. In close rapport with his milieu, he is important as an 
observer and critic of his society. He made skillful use of the simpler 


literary modes: the anecdote, the burlesque, the letter, and the lecture. 


His outstanding literary achievement was the creation of Artemus Ward. 


. 976. Hanchett, William. “Reconstruction History—From Poetry,” pp. 


253-268. The mass of minor poetry written-after the Civil War reveals 
the history of the Recofistruction period, especially those policies con- 
cerning the Negro. [Contains bibliography of and numerous poems on 
the subject. | 

—Robert J. Ward 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXVII:1, March 1966. 


977. Malof, Joseph. “Meter as Organic Form,” pp. 3-17. According to 
the concept of form as energy, a poem operates as a series of adjustments 
to resistance. Meter. stands as authority behind the poem, interacting with 
rhythm and logic. On the structural level (relationships among elements) 
it keeps up the tension between ordered language and a paraphrase; on the 
organic Jevel (relationship between one element and the poem as a whole) 
it gives an effect of truth to the beauty of art. x 


978. Shapiro, Stephen A. “The Varying Shore of the World: Ambiva- 
lence in Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 18-32. Shakespeare makes the 
ambivalence of the world his major theme. It is discussed by the charac- 
ters; it is the reason for conflicts within the characters and within the 
audience; and it sets the mood of the play through structure and imagery. 
In the Heraclitean flux and paradox there is no resolution of contraries: 
meaning lies in process. i 


979. Mollenkott, Virginia R. .““The Cycle of Sins in Paradise Lost, Book 
XI,” pp. 33-40. Milton makes the visions shown to Adam elaborations 
on the sins of Satan, Eve, and Adam himself. Introducing symbols of 
Redemption into the fourth and fifth visions, he uses Book XI to sum- 
marize the epic and to enlarge the roles of three characters. 


* 
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980. Berthoff, Ann Evans. ‘The Voice of Allegory: Marvell's ‘The 
Unfortunate Lover," pp. 41-50. Each image represents a part of the 
history of the Lover: his sojourn in a timeless paradise, his. birth into 
the world of passion, and his struggle there against Fortune under the 
eye of heaven. The history is itself symbolic: although the two are 
distinct, the Lover is equivalent to the Soul. 


981. Poss, Stanley. "A Portrait of the Artist as Hard-Boiled Messiah," 
pp. 68-79. In James Joyce's Portrait the messianic impulse of Stephen 15 
revealed in his view of Emma, who, to him, represents all women: she 
is Mother, Temptress, Virgin, Whore, and Unattainable Beauty. These 
roles merge and make her the Old Woman, or Loathly Lady, i.e., Ireland, 
‘whom Stephen as Prince would like to awaken. Joyce himself had a com- 
parable impulse. | 


, AXVII:2, June 1966. 


982. Reiss, Edmund. “Havelok tbe Dane and Norse Mythology," pp. 
115-124, Since the function of Grim parallels that of Odin and the name 
of Grim's son Huwe Rauen suggests Huginn, one of the ravens on Odin's 
shoulders, the story may have had a Scandinavian origin, and the English 
version may be the closest of those extant to an Ur-Havelock, a hero-myth 
in which Grim is a helpful Odin in disguise. 


983. Simmons, J. L. "The Place of the Poet in Chaucer's House of 
Fame,' pp. 125-135. In contrast with the erratic goddess Fame (cf. 
` Fortune), the azctores (poets) give well-deserved fame because they 
adhere to moral principles. Their status 1s the basis for. Geoffrey's justifi- 
cation of and bid for patronage. At the end he is próbably meant to 
achieve fame himself—the rightful reward (besides money) of the poet. 


984. Friedman, Donald M. “Wyatt's Amoris Personae," pp..136-146. 
. Sir Thomas Wyatt's sonnets and ballads analyze the mind of the lover 
restricted within the traditions of courtly love. Since poems. on the same 
situation show different reactions, each may be seen to take a stance, 
reflecting not the poet but one of his several characters. 


. 985. Heilman, Robert B. "The Taming Untamed, or, The Return of the 
Shrew,” pp. 147-161. The modern view of Shakespeare's heroine as a 
feminist, whose techniques lead to triumph over her family and her 
inferior husband ignores the fact that the play is a farce. Even though 
Kate and Petruchio are a lady and a gentleman with complex feelings, 
they appear within a genre in which simplified characters have mechani- 
cal responses. The play is a new kind of farce, superior to but much 
like the old. 


986. Davis, Walfer R. “The Imagery of Bacon's Late Work," pp. 162- 
173. The dense images in "Of Truth,” like these scattered throughout 
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Novum Organum, prepare the reader emotionally for a new way of sce- 
inj; the world. Especially with a mirror, a model, and a priest performing 
2 tarriage, Bacon demonstrates how science will enable man to see nature 
as it is: as Adam saw it. The myth underlying the images is the Christian 
Fal and Regeneration. 


937. St. George, Priscilla P. "Psychomachia in Books V and VI of 
Paradise Lost," pp. 185-196. The absurdities in the account of the War 
in Heaven disappear when one considers that Milton adhered to "the 
Spenserian heresy": he did not mark a sharp distinction between matter 
and spirit. Concurrently the War in Heaven provides epic entertainment, 
recounts sacred history, and serves as allegory. 


988. Berst, Charles A. "Romance and Reality in Arms and the Man,” 
pp. 197-211. Although it passes for opera-bouffe, Shaw's sensitive tragi- 
comedy satirizes war, satirizes the concepts of lady, gentleman, and ser- 
vant and examines the abiding human situation in which romantic and 
prosaic events, settings, and attitudes shade into and reinforce each other. 
Running concurrently, the themes lead to paradox and end in a fusion of 
disparate elements. 

-—Martha Seabroox 


NATION, CCI:8, September 20, 1965 (One Hundredth Anutversary 
Issue). l Ë 


989. Kazin, Alfred. “The Literary Mind,” pp. 203-206. Perhaps with 
Stephen Crane began the American writer's repudiation of values relevant 
to society. The isolation of the artist can lead to a too easy art of private 
fantasy. The cult of the artist recognizes no limitation, not even an 
artistic one. | 


990. Goodheart, Eugene. “The New Apocalypse," pp. 207-211. The 
current "apocalyptists" are philosophically unconvincing. Though some 
apocalyptic poets have great power, many imitators have caught only the 
weaknesses of the preat poets, and the apocalyptic "movement" is a 
caricature. 


991. Laing, Alexander. “The Nation and Its Poets,” pp. 212-218. In 
the seven years of “Nations Poetry Prize" (1921-1927), the awards 
called attention to 35 poets, ten of whom still seem important. Political 
verse in the early Naion was best when satiric, and in general no worse 
than the strictly literary selections. From 1890 to 1914 the magazine 
published much criticism but no osiginal poetry. In the criticism, A. S. 
Swinburne was treated fairly, but Walt Whitman was consistently con- 
demned. Poetry reappearcd in Nation in 1914, and major poets con- 
tributed. Politics tangled with poetry in the case of Ezra Pound. Nation 
has welcomed new poeis and has found a good number of able ones. 
Nation's interest in tne Beats has ended, and now other kinds of newness 
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are sought. Politics is still visible in the magazine’s poetry but it is not 
obtrusive. 


992. Phillips, William. "Notes on the New Style,” pp. 232-236. 
Novelists of the first part of the century criticized society on the basis of 
the professed values of society. Novelists of the next period went in many 
different directions, writing of what they saw and felt and setting their 


Stories in a society pretty much taken for granted. Novelists now are -: 


turning away from civilization and society and toward portrayal of indi- 


viduals not related to society or even to other individuals. The extreme, 


behavior of the characters appears psychotic. The apparent premise of 
the new sensibility is that disengagement is the norm of: the world today. 
The more extreme writers have gone far from the traditions of the past. 


993. Edel, Leon. "Henry James and The Nation,” pp. 237-240. From 
the first issue of the magazine until 1880, Henry James contributed 
more than 200 writings to Nation. He was primarily a critic of the arts. 
His critical writings were good; his travel articles were even better. James 
complained of typographical errors in the article he sent from Europe. 
During his New York winter of 1875-1876, James, though not a regalar 
staff member, contributed about 40 essays and reviews to Nation. 


a -----< ---.....---.<-< . ly " Á... - — Moo — n 


—T. O. Mallory 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXVII:2, 1966. 


994, Witke, Charles. “Béowulf 2069b-2199: A Variant?" pp. 113-117. . 


These lines should not be regarded as a variant or part of one even though 
they contain five variant discrepancies, two new. pieces of information 
given by Beowulf, and one new piece of information about Beowulf’s 
unpromising childhood. The so-called variants can be accounted for by 
appeal to oral techniques; one new piece of information recalled by the 
singer after rest suggests the other; and the information about Beowulf's 
childhood contrasts effectively with his present eminence. 


995. Grennen, Joseph E. “ 'Sampscun' in the Canterbury Tales: Chaucer’ 


Adapting a Source,” pp. 117-122. The Pardoner’s description of the 
snores of the drunken man as "Sampsoun" was probably suggested to 


Chaucer by the chapter “De abstinence” in Le Livre de la chevalier de La. 


Tour-Landry, pour l'enseignement de ses filles, where Samson jis | 


mentioned along with descriptions of the effects of drunkenness. The 
Monk’s version of the Samson story may have its inspiration in the 
Enseignements also. 

996. Blake, N. F. "'Caxton's Language," pp. 122-132. Caxton’s. lan- 
guage in a piece of his own composition, such as the prologue to his 
version of the Polychronicon, differs from that of his translations. The 
Janguage of the prologue when compared with that of his epilogue to the 
Order of Chivalry is weightier, more Latinate, and more esoteric. Caxton 
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took most of the heavy words in the prologue direct from his source. His 
own language is simple and unadorned, These findings as -to Caxton’s 
vocabulary may be useful in explaining Caxton’s sources, editing texts, 
and discussing his language and dialect influences. i 


997. Hale, David G. "Dekker and the Body Politic,” pp. 132-137. 
Dekker's uses of the analogy of the body politic are often lively, illogical, 
humorous, and irreverent. As such, they are something new in the litera- 
ture of Renaissance England. At the same time, they bear witness to the 
analogy's loss of vitality and. its movement towards an ornament of 
rhetoric. 


—v—T LXVII:3, 1966. - hy 
998. Isaacs, Neil O. "Image, Metaphor, Irony, Allusion, and Moral: The É 
Shifting Perspective of The Seafarer,” pp. 266-282. The Seafarer may 
be said to mean what an analysis of its workings shows it to say, imply, 
and suggest. In this way the poem can be viewed as a single aesthetic 
` entity. The poet uses a set of conventional images and allusions, renders 
them in depth, and by shifting perspectives relates them to the fixed 
point of the.Christián Truth about Life. 


999. Phillips, K.-C. "Absolute Constructions in Late Middle English," . | 
pp. 282-290. Whether absolute constructions derive from Latin, French, 
Italian, or native sources, the substitution of the nominative for the 
oblique case of pronouns is a native development, completed in late 
Middle English. There was not, and still is not, a sharp distinction 
between absolute participles and quasi-prepositions and conjunctions 
formed from absolute participles. ; 


1000. Klukoff, Philip J. “Shelley's “Hymn of Apollo’ and ‘Hymn of 
Pan’: The Displaced Vision,” pp. 290-294. In the former poem, Apollo 
functions in the upper world as a source of light, at once divine and 
moral. Pan’s hymn calls attention to another phase of Apollo’s- person- 
ality. Pan describes the liberated wrath of a Dionysian alter-ego which 
Apollo rejects in his self-image. l | 

i — Jean Lee Johnson 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXIX:2, June 1966. 


1001. Levy, Leo B. “Picturesque Style in The House of Seven Gables,” 
pp. 147-160. Hawthorne uses the picturesque not as a' mere ornament 
but as a means of dramatizing what'he has to say about a decaying 
, aristocracy. For example, Maule's Well, with its ancient, mossy stones, 
suggests that the violent crimes it recalls have receded into the past and 
are about to be dissolved by the energies of the present. Hawthorne's 
ambivalence concerning the past is evident throughout, as when the 
picturesque foliage is used both to frame a lovely "piay-place" and ໄດ 
symbolize the Garden where Adam was judged. At the end, Holgrave's 
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camera and mind serve to dispel legendary mist, but Phoebe is‘ allowed 
to tease the young man for thinking he can build a house not subject 
to picturesque decline. ` | 


1002. Lemay, J. A. Leo. "Francis Knapp: A Red Herring in Cólonial 


Poetry," pp. 233-237. The-poet Francis Knapp (1671-1717) is NE 


to by Duyckinck and other biographers as an Ameriean writer. Actually, 
Knapp was an Irishman who never visited this country. 


- 1002. McCall, Dan. "Robert Lowell's 'Hawthorne, " pp. 237-239. The 
unfinished work Septimius Felton provided the'last 11 lines of 
Lowell's pgem "Hawthorne." By means of subtle changes and skillful 
placing, the poet made a sentence about Septimius serve very successfully 
in a characterization of Septimius's creator. . ` E g 


| — —, XXXIX:5, September 1966. I ເ 
1004. Thorpe, Peter. "Edward Taylor as Poet,” pp. 356-372. Closa 


“ເໄ! 


| - examination of Preparatory Meditations reveals that certain" "i?regularssies " 
in Taylor's work are distinctly functional. When -he writes: “my -Love . 
Crincht, in a corner lies/Like some shrunck Crickling,” both sound and ` 


sense help produce the feeling of excitement and fear which distinguishes 
the passage, and the denotative meaning of "crickling" (withered. apple) 
is hinted at earlier in the poem. As it is with diction, so it is, with "Taylor's 
erratic punctuation,. ddd syntax, abundant alliteration . and, assonance, 


rough metrics, and "inconsistent" imagery. More often than not there : 


is significant artistic achievement in what the critics have attacked as poor 
. craftsmanship. | : | 


1005. Stanford, Ann. "Anne Bradstreet: Dogmatist' and Rebel," . pp. 
373-389. The conflict between private feeling and publicly accepted 
dogma, a tension that is characteristic of. American writing generally, is’ 
' very noticeable in the poetry of Anne Bradstreet. In the "Prologue" to 
“The Four Elements" she defends herself sturdily, “though tactfully, 
against the Puritan préjudice concerning women writers. ` In certain 
elegies she clearly shows a keener appreciation of worldly fame than of 
the conventional Christian apotheosis. ‘Once or twice she even emerges as: 
a critic of God’s ways to man. n A 


» 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIII:9, September 1966. 


1006. Rigg, A. G. "Somes Notes on Trinity College, Cambridge, MS | 
0.9.38," pp. 324-330. Corrections, new information, and a comparison of ` 


Mss are offered for material in a 15th-century commonplace book ‘frém 
Glastonbury. Included are: "the London Chronicle account of Henry 


VIs pageant in Paris; the gardening poem “The Feat of Gardening’ or ` 
"Mayster Jon Gardener’; Lydgate’s authorship of ‘Beware the blind eat' 


` 


% 


—Donald M. Murray". 
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many a fy ; the nature of a Winter-Summer debate; the independence 


' from T [the Trinity Ms] of Balliol College, Oxford, Ms 354.” 


1007. Morgan, Peter F. "Francis Place's Copy of the Westminster 


^ Review? pp. 330-332. In his set of the Westminster Review, now in the 


ນ 


Ontario (Canada) Legislative Library, Place corrected his own article 
on Egypt, identified the authors of several articles, and added observations 
on several. A letter to Joseph Fletcher, in Volume 33, praises,both Mill's 
article on: Coleridge and an article [unidentified here] by Fletcher’s 
brother George. : D 


1008.. Salt, John. "English Radicalism: A ‘Neglected Document,” pp. 


332-333. An "Address to.the Pegple of France," drawn up-£3 a group of 


Chartists in Sheffield in 1848 and taken to France by one Isaac Ironside 
(probably its author), mixes various ultra-radical, currently popular 


_ /social-political philosophies. The document both shows the contact 


< is 
.1009. Wilkinson, Ronald Sterne. "Poe's ‘Hans Pfaall Reconsidered,” 


+ 


between English and. French radicals and “reflects the impact of American 
experience on English ultra-Radical thought.” , 


ca 19. 333-337. To teach a lesson to writers in the voyage-to-the-moon 


“+ 
3 ` 


i genre, ໄດ in writing "The Unpublished Adventures of One Hans Pfaall,” 


designed, ໄ້ satire upon George Tucker's A Voyage to the Moon (1827), 


-whose moralizing and unscientific nature repelled him. Plot borrowings 


, and alterations from Tucker reveal Poe's satirical intent and the proven- 


ance of his ‘ale. 


1010. Diskin, Patrick. "Poe, Le Fanu and the Sealed Room Mystery," 
pp. 337-339. Paraliels between Poe’s “Murders in the Rue Morgue” and 


P, Joseph Sheridan: Le Fanu's "Passage in the Secret History of an Irish 
. Countess” reveal Poe's indebtedness to Lé Fanu for the detail of a murder 
^ committed within a sealed room. Indebtedness to Scott, J. C. Mangan, 
_ and. Le Fanu for other details can also be traced. 


ຈ " 


1011. Maxwell, J. ic “Thorough-Draught,’ ” p. 339. This term occurs 


. ine. M. Yonge's The Heir of Redclyffe (1853); OED gives 1866 and 


^ 


1868 as dates of its earliest recorded usage. 
E "€ e 


41012. Pitts, Gordon. "Browning's ‘Soliloquy in a ວ. Cloister’: 


‘Hy, Zy, Hine, pp. 339-340. In researching for Sordello at the British 


` Museum, Browning may have read Edgerton Ms 2615, containing "The 


< 


Mass of the Ass" and seen the refrain, “Hez hez sire asnes hez” ("Heigh, 


-heigh> Sir Ass, heigh"), sung or spoken as a girl, representing the Virgin, 


' was led, seated upon an ass, to the door of Beauvais Cathedral in com- 


memoration: of the Flight into Egypt. This refrain, along with “hinham, 
hinham” (our modern "he-haw") may have become “Hy, zy, hine." The 
implication is that the speaker 15 mocking Brother Lawrence's singing, 
Suggesting that it resembles an ass's braying. 
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1013. Manteiro, George. “A “Very Original Poem’ by Robert Browning,” 
p. 340. A doggerel quatrain by Browning, warning against the dribbling 
away of money by frequent spending of small sums, appears in his son's 
account book dated March 8, 1864, the day preceding the boy's 15th 
birthday. A one-sentence statement calling it a "Very Original Poem” 
precedes it. The boy seems to have lacked a sense of thrift. 


1014. Govil, O. P» "An Echo of Tennyson in Browning," p. 341. Line 
3 of stanza 3 in Browning's ‘Hervé Riel" ("Rocks to starboard, rocks to 
port, all the passage scarred and scored") echoes Sec. VIII, /. 5, of 
Tennyson's “Lotos-Eaters.” f 


1015. Gray, J. M. “Tennyson and Nennius,” pp. 341-342. In various 
details of place, name, and action concerning Arthur's 12 battles with 
the Saxons, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King departs from Nennius's 
Historia Brittonum as translated and edited by J. A. Giles. His changes 
enhance both Arthur and the narrator-knight while stressing their bond, 
ironically, just before deterioration of the relationship when the Lancelot- 
Guinevere affair is revealed. P 


1016. Tugwell, Simon. “Notes on Two Poems by Emily Dickinson,” 
pp. 342-343. (1) Poem 170 concerns portraits of her friends, not of 
herself; because they share “the quality of ‘evanescence’ and ‘impossibility’ 
as against the disillusioning ‘stolidity’ of everyday reality,” she commends 
them. (2) Placing a semicolon after the opening couplet of Poem 999, 
as various editors have done, makes the couplet an independent clause; 
as a result, the subjunctive were, in lines one and three, becomes "unin- 
telligible.” Revising the syntax and considering the poet’s use of the sub- 
junctive, we perteive that the poem concérns the death of a love affair 
symbolized as "Excellence." j 


1017. Hamer, Douglas. “Some of Shaw's 1889 Political Opinions,” pp. 
343-344, A talk with Shaw in 1889, recorded in a commonplace book of 
G. C. Moore Smith’s, summarizes the growth and fate of various 
Socialist organizations, the Fabian Society in particular, whose efforts 
were still quite tentative. Shaw believed “extreme moderation and 
reasonableness” to be needed in public proselytizing for Socialism; women, 
he said, would not sacrifice "personal liberty for social good,” although 
with their emancipation they might be willing to do this. : . 


1018. White, William. “Ernest Bramah's First Publications,” pp. 345- 
“346. Between December 1890, and September. 1892, Bramah contributed 
to the South Birmingham News as regular correspondent for the district: 
of Packwood, signing his contributions "Packwoodsman." This work 
ended when he went to London and turned to the writing of fiction. 
(The lead for this discovery came from an unpublished autobiographical. 
sketch, ca. 1940, now in the University of Texas Library.) 
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1019. Katz, Joseph. “A ‘New’ Stephen Crane Poem: An Evaluation,” 
p. 346-349. Textual, formal, and contextual evidence presented by 
Richard E. Peck ("A ‘New’ Stephen Crane Poem," N & Q, February 
1965 [ AES, October 1965, Item 2288]) to support adding “A Prologue" 
to the Crane poetry canon fails to convince. We know that Elbert Hub- 
bard changed the text of Crane's work (e.g., printing some of it in all 
capitals, as was done with "A Prologue"), but we do not know that 
Crane approved; details of tone, setting, imagery, etc., which Peck relies 
upon for proving “A Prologue" poetry, are found also in Crane’s prose. 


, XIII:10, October 1966. 


1020. Whitfield, Christopher. "Some of Shakespeare's Contemporaries 
in the Middle Temple—IIL" pp. 363-369. Biographical and genealogical 
details for more of Shakespeare's contemporaries at the Middle Temple 
include some linkmg him and them with the circle of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Others include Nicholas Overbury, Edward, John, and Robert 
Palmer, Edward Sheldon, Fulke Greville, Thomas Brace, George Egioke, 
George Bonner, John Washbourne, William Combe, IL and Richard, 
Anthony, and George Daston. (To be concluded.) 


1021. Conley, John. “‘Aureate’: A Stylistic Term," pp. 369-371. 
Instead of being rather frequently used in the 15th and 16th centuries 
to describe a kind of style, as many believe, avreate was actually "com- 
paratively rare” and disappeared late in this period; Lydgate alone seems 
to have been fond of it. Its connotation, favorable then, became pejora- 
tive when it reappeared in the early 19th century, and the pejorative con- 
notation has continued until recent times. Today there are indications that 
the term’s disfavor is. decreasing, 


1022. Cuming, G. J. “An Omission from S.T.C.” pp. 371-372. The 
Lambeth Palace Library contains a unique undated copy of an octavo 
. pamphlet titled The Right Institution of Baptism, printed by Richard 
. Wyer, akin to STC 13210 (1548), 13211 (probably 1548), and 13212 
(ເຂ. 1549); but slightly different in content from them. The Myer 
edition is not shown in STC, although it does appear in at least two other 
lists. Bibliographical evidence suggests that it appeared in 1549 preceding 
STC 13212. 


1023. Thomson, Patricia. “Phantastes and His Horoscope,” pp. 372-375. 
"The house of agonyes" in which Saturn is said to have been at the time 
of Phantastes’s birth (Faerie Queene, II. ix. 52) refers to mundane, not 
zodiacal astrology—i.e., to the position of a planet in a birth-horoscope. 
The traditional associations of Saturn (melancholy, illness, etc.) are 
softened, however, by the position of the reference, in the House of 
Alma episode: Phantastes is not only melancholy but also profound, and 
profundity is needed in a counsellor, which he is. Spenser thus combines 
two traditional aspects of character resulting from the astrological influ- 
ence of Satürn. 
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1024. Rice, M. E. " "01 English, and an Intriguing Etymology: Two 
Observations upon Philemon Holland’s Translation of Camden’s Britan- 
nia,” pp. 375-376. (1) In translating Britannia, Holland always used 
English-Saxon as an ethnic term for Camden’s 'Anglo-Saxonices. " His 
apparently spontaneous use of Old English as a synonym for English- 
Saxon "cannot be safely dated" before 1610, when Britannia was pub- 
lished. (2) The marginal gloss "guord or worth" in connection with 
the place-name Bedericsgueord raises a problem of etymology: how did 
the form guord evolve, and what reason is there for glossing guord (or 
geard, an alternative form) as worth? Perhaps there once were two 
forms deriving from the Latin villa (which Holland associates with 
gueord), only one of which survived. Or the word may be "a malforma- 
tion, or just an aberration.” We cannot be sure. 


1025. Potter, Mabel. “A Note on Donne," pp. 376-377. Sir Herbert 
Grierson's 1912 emendation of Lovers to Loves in the title Loves Infinite- 
ness, accepted by Helen Gardner in her 1965 edition of Donne's poems, 
was anticipated by William Balam, owner of the Dobell Ms in the later 
17th century. 

1026. Pafford, J. H. P. "An Early Donne Reference," p. 377. Either 
Sir James Ástry (1653-1709) or his son of the same name (1675-1716) 
seems to have copied one of Donne's epigrams in a 1661 edition of 
Martial and identified its author. 


1027. Nitchie, George W. ີ ‘Lycidas’: A Footnote," pp. 377-378. “The 
characteristic movement of the poem from the formless to the formed, 
from drift to discipline," seen in various details, can be discerned also in 
Milton's use of a modified ottava rima in ll. 124-131, previously over- 
looked. At this point it suggests the potential emergence that is fully 
realized at the poem's end. Debatably successful, its conscious use is 
certain. 


1028. Baker, Bruce P., IL. “Ironic Contrast in Milton’s Paradise of 
Fools," p. 378. Satan’s mistaking, in Book III of Paradise Lost, of the 
future Fools’ Paradise for the Garden of Eden, the true paradise, provides 
an ironic contrast. As he is alone there, he is the first of the many fools 
who, after man’s fall, would inhabit this place of deception. 


1029. Shawcross, John T. “The Authorship of ‘A Postscript, " pp. 378- 
379. What appears to be a contradiction between "A Postscript" (added 
to the Smectymnuudn pamphlet An Answer to... An Humble Remon- 
strance 1641) and The Judgment of Martin Bucer (1644) can be resolved. 
In Judgment, Milton seems to have only recently heard of Bucer and 
explicitly of his views upon divorce, which so coincided with Milton’s 
own; yet "A Postscript" refers to a writing of Bucer's. It may be that in 
1641, when investigating British history, Milton read only those earlier, 
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historical parts of Bucer and not far enough to discover the opinions on 
divorce. Attribution of “A Postscript" to Milton is justified. 


1030. Dolan, Paul J. “Milton and Eliot: A Common Source,” pp. 379- 
380. Line 1138 of Seneca’s Hercules Furens seems to have been the 
source of both /. 242, Book 1, of Paradise Lost and the epigram to Eliot’s 
Marina. 


1031. Golden, Samuel A. “Dryden's Cleomenes and Theophilus Par- 
sons,” p. 380. The young Theophilus Parsons who wrote and sent 
(anonymously) to Dryden a poem praising Cleomenes seems to have been 
a first cousin to Nahum Tate, and Tate the revealer to Dryden of the 
poem’s authorship. i 


1032. Wasserman, George. “A Note on Dryden’s Panther,” pp. 380- 
382. In the Fable of the Swallows, Dryden reveals “the political conse- 
quence of James’s Declaration of Indulgence. . . as an opposition not 
merely of two different religious doctrines, but of two essentially differ- 
ent moral natures.” To show this, Dryden presents the Panther as "a 
contradiction in terms—a rational brute" and the Panther’s malice as 
“the natural growth of Protestant dogma, a harvest of serpent’s teeth.” 
The self-destruction of the warriors in Ovid's tale of the dragon’s teeth 
parallels the predicted infighting and destruction among the Anglicans 
that the Hind presents in his fable of the Doves and the Buzzard. 


1033. Schwoerer, Lois G.. “Chronology and Authorship of the Standing 
Army Tracts, 1697-1699," pp. 382-390. Of 37 tracts appearing during 
these years on the question of the desirability of a standing army in peace- . 
time, 21 supported the King’s cause favoring such a proposal. The issue 
seems to have stirred up. considerable interest, and the pamphlets were 
intended to influence Parliamentary decision. Opponents included John 
Trenchard, Walter Moyle, Andrew Fletcher, Reverend Samuel Johnson, 
and John Toland; proponents included John Somers, Daniel Defoe, Mat- 
thew Prior, Richard Kingston. [A seven-page chart summarizes dates, . 
authors, titles, support for dating and for authorship. | 


1024. Steadman, John M. “Milton, Fulgentius, and Edward Browne: 
A Note on the Tantalus Myth,” pp. 391-392. In describing the suffer- 
ings of Tantalus, specifically the turning of apples to ashes when touched, 
Fulgentius in his Mythologicon may have given Milton a hint for the 
scene in Paradise Lost, X. 547ff. involving the deceptive fruits that aug- 
ment the torments of the fallen angels. Browne anticipated Milton in 
combining the traditions of the Tantalan apples and the Dead Sea apples 
that turn to ashes upon plucking: Fulgentius interprets the Tantalan ordeal 
as one "of avarice’; Milton links it with c#piditas. Some versions of the 
Tantalus myth stress "the motifs of wisdom and forbidden knowledge"; 
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thus the resemblances between the Tantalan groves and the Biblical for- 


bidden tree become "the more appropriate.” 
—John S. Phillipson 


PHYLON, XXVII:2, Summer 1966. 


1035. Killam, G. D. “The ‘Educated African’ Theme in English Fiction 
About Africa, 1884-1939,” pp. 155-164. Although English popular 
fiction using the African setting south of the Sahara and north of the 
Zambesi is of limited quality, it is historically important as a reflection of 
the attitudes, tastes, and opinions of the society that produced it. It 
reflects that society's response to the various aspects of European associa- 
tion with Africa, including that of the "educated African" who, as repre- 
sentative of the African elite, is portrayed unsympathetically in the novels 
devoted to him. 


1036. Constantine, J. Robert. ‘The Ignoble Savage, An Eighteenth 
Century Literary Stereotype,” pp. 171-179. The widely circulated and 
accepted stereotype of the Negro as an "ignoble savage" became a 
rationale for the apologists for slavery and slave trading. It was based 
on the testimony of slave traders and ship captains who argued that the 
deliverance of the Negro from his degeneracy and natural depravity to the 
mercies of the American planter was a work of Christian benevolence. 
—Philip J. Klukoff 


PMLA, LXXXI:5, October 1966. 


1037. Rackin, Donald. "Alice's Journey to the End of Night," pp. 313- 
326. Charles Dodgson's Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland has never 
been analyzed as "a complete and organic work of art." The book is in 
the dream-vision tradition; in it all the assumptions that Alice brings from 
the real world are annihilated only to be replaced by "the consistency of 
chaos." The subversion of above-ground values is carried out in a skill- 
fully patterned way; the book thus is "a comic myth of man's insoluble 
problem of meaning in a meaningless world." 


1038. Benson, Larry D. “The Literary Character of Anglo-Saxon For- 
mulaic Poetry," pp. 334-341. Caution should be exercised in applying the 
distinction that Old English oral poetry is heavily formulaic and that 
written poetry is much less formulaic. An analysis of the Meters of 
Boethius and of various other poems shows that the generalization is 
dubious, if only because of our inability to tell how particular poems were 
actually composed. Studying both the formulaic and lettered characteristics 
of the poetry seems to offer more valuable rewards. 


1039. Rosier, James L. “Icge Gold and Incge Lafe in Beowulf,” pp. 
342-346, The Old English poet's tendency to "multiple repetition" of 
prefixes, suffixes, and base words in compounds makes it likely that the 
two controversial phrases both mean something like ancestral or native 
treasure. 
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1040. Kratins, Ojars. “The Middle English Amis and Amiloun: Chival- 
ric Romance or Secular Hagiography?" pp. 347-354. The anonymous 
poem is by genre a saint's life rather than a romance. Although its heroes 
are not literally saints, their seemingly evil actions—lying and murder— 
are performed under command from God. Nor is Amiloun's leprosy a 
sign of God's discontent with him, as examples from contemporary poems 
show. i . 


1041. Baine, Rodney M. "Daniel Defoe's Imaginary Voyages to the 
Moon," pp. 377-380. Several short pieces dealing with travels to the 
moon, although often considered to be separate works by Defoe, are 
nothing but extremely close adaptations, probably ipsis of sections of 
Defoe's Tbe Consolidator. 'They cannot be accepted as independent com- 
positions, and it is unlikely that Defoe would bave had such "shoddy 
ethics" as to have plagiarized himself. 


1042. Park, William. "Fielding and Richardson," pp. 381-388. The 
similarities between the works of Henry Fielding and Samuel Richardson 
and their lesser contemporaries show that the mid-18th-century novel is 
as much a type as the Elizabethan or Restoration comedy is. The writers 
all had much the same theory of the novel, and similar characters and 

lots. They share the same view of human nature, of divine providence, 
of the good life, and of history. 


1043. Heffernan, James A. W. "Wordsworth on Imagination: The 
Emblemizing Power,” pp. 389-399. To William Wordsworth the main 
function of the imagination was to find emblems of invisible truth in 
nature. The White Doe of Rylstone, written by the poet in his declining 
years, a "regrettably neglected work," shows the application of his 
principles. The Banner and the Doe are emblematic of the patientia of 
Emily who Wordsworth admitted was modeled on Una in Spenser's The 
Faerie Queene. “Throughout his life, Wordsworth sought in natural 
objects a reflection of the universal, the permanent, the ideal, and the 
eternal,” x | | 


1044, Adams, Elsie B. ' "Bernard Shaw's Pre-Raphaelite Drama," pp. 
428-438. In addition to the socialism of William Morris, Pre-Raphaelitism 
influenced Shaw deeply. His criticisms of Pre-Raphaelite art show his 
essential agreement with most of the. group's art theories-—the return to 
nature, the rejection of academic rules, and the interest in minute detail. 
Candida is truly a Pre-Raphaelite drama in that it is basically religious— 
Candida playing the part of the Madonna—and in its Pre-Raphaelite 
assertions about the nature of art and the artist. 


, LXXXI:7, December 1966. 


1045. ‘Spencer, Benjamin T. "Pound: The American Strain,” pp. 457- 
466. Ezra Pound's Americanism in literature, literary criticism, and 
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economics is an amalgam of Jeffersonian beliefs and the ideas of Walt 


Whitman and Henry James. Despite an obvious disapproval of much . - 


that America stood for, Pound, in his later days, used American idiom 
extensively in his poetry and felt that America did have something sub- 
stantial to offer to the world of art. 


1046. Pearsall, Derek. "Gowers Narrative Art," pp. 475-484. John 
Gower, admittedly a strong moralist, is also an excellent narrative poet. 
In Confessio Amantis he humanizes the characters and situations which 
he found in Ovid and Benoit, altering them considerably in order to 
show the characters as morally responsible for their actions. Although his 
art is not as great as Chaucer's, it 15 of a very high quality. 


1047. Lewis, Robert Enzer. "Chaucer's Artistic Use of Pope Innocent 
Is De Miseria Humane Conditionis in The Man of Law's Prologue 
and Tale," pp. 485-492. Chaucer's use of parts of his translation of the 
tract not only explains the apparent disparity between the Prologue .and 
the Tale, but also suggests the organizing principle of the Tale itself. The 
Prologue is concerned with the evils of poverty and thus helps to char- 
acterize the newly rich Man of Law. The four passages from Pope Inno- 
cent used in the Tale emphasize the underlying theme of “wo after glad- 
ness" alternated with “joye after wo.” 


1048. Fujimura, Thomas H. "Mode and Structure in The Merchant of 
Venice,” pp. 499-511. Most critics consider that Shakespeare’s Merch. 
has no thematic or structural unity and tend to oversimplify Shylock as 
either pure villain or hero. On the contrary, the play contains three inde- 
pendent but intertwined actions concerning the three major groups of 
characters: Bassanio-Portia, Antonio, and Shylock. In the casket scene 
they are, respectively, symbolized as gold, silver, and lead. In terms of 
Frye's "fictional modes" they are romantic, low mimetic, and ironic. The 
beast imagery that surrounds Shylock and his hatred of music shows him 
to be a "creature of passion, and hence irrational." He expresses "strong 
passions, though never with tragic dignity or nobility.” 


1049. Marks, Carol L. “Thomas Traherne and Cambridge Platonism,” 
pp. 521-534. Traherne is usually classed as a Cambridge Platonist. It 
is true that his early intuitions were reinforced by his study of the 
Platonists, but he differed in various ways from them. He considered 
man to be better than the angels, he stressed free will, glorified man’s 
soul, and expressed the possibility of real knowledge of God and the 
benevolence of His creation more than the Platonists did. 


1050. Paley, Morton D. “Tyger of Wrath,” pp. 540-551. The tiger in 
William Blake's “The Tyger” has been interpreted as good, evil, or as an 
ambiguous symbol. The poem would have reminded one of Blake's 
contemporaries of statements of divine wrath in the Bible and of the two 
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contrary principles of God (wrath and love) in the works of Boehme 
and Paracelsus. He would also have considered it a "sublime" poem 
because of its interrogations, apostrophes, invocations, cosmic overtones, 
end primarily its evocation of terror. Its major image patterns—tiger- 
fire, stars-forest-tears, and metalworking—all take on additional meaning 
from their use in the Bible and Boehme and in Blake's other poetry. The 
poem "leads the responsive reader to an experience of the sublime" rather 
than answering the question. "Did he who made the Lamb make thee?” 


1051. O'Hara, J. D. "Hazlitt and the Functions of the Imagination," pp. 
552-562. Although William Hazlitt’s comments on the sympathetic imag- 
ination have been analyzed, his ideas on the creative imagination and its 
basis in associational aesthetics have not. Hazlitt thought William Words- 
worth over-used his sympathetic imagination, that he sympathized with 
what he saw but was not detached enough to associate what he described 
with the "associations aroused in the generality of mankind by these 
images." This detachment, so noticeable in the works of Shakespeare, 
is essential; but the artist must also "impose artistic form upon his per- 
ceptions.” Hazlitt associates this formative power with the romantic 
rather than the classical artist. 


1052. Langbaum, Robert. "Browning and the Question of Myth," pp. 
575-584. The extensive use of myth in modern poetry raises the question 
of Robert Browning's use of myth. In his early work he did not use 
mythology often, nor did he use subjects drawn from the past mythically. 
In The Ring and The Book, the Andromeda-Perseus myth is allusion, not 
myth-making in the modern sense. However, Browning in Childe Roland 
and Balaustion’s Adventure shows a grasping toward the modern mythical 
method of Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, and Joyce. 


1053. Grant, John E., and Fred C. Robinson. “Tense and the Sense of 
Blake's "The Tyger, " pp. 596-603. [Professors Grant and Robinson 
disagree concerning the tense of "dare" and the function of "twist" and 
"feet" in William Blake's poem.] 


1054. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “A Further Note on ‘Whiteness’ in Mel- 
ville and Others,” p. 604. Herman Melville associates “whiteness” in 
Moby Dick with "the emptiness and neutrality of external nature," not 
with “annihilation” as has been suggested in PMLA, LXXX, 605. 
—Phillips G. Davies 


POETRY, CIX:1, October 1966, 


1055. Creeley, Robert. “A Foot Is to Kick With,” pp. 40-43. Charles 
Olson’s work reveals an intelligence swift, complex, and skillful in juxta- 
posing. In Proprioception he postulates the idea of a middle voice in 
experience. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 
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PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XL:3, Fall 1966. 


1056. White, William. “Why Collect Ernest Hemingway—or Anyone?,” 
pp. 232-246. The author began collecting Housman, Marquand, West, 
Ernest Bramah, and Emily Dickinson, and, finally, Ernest Hemingway 
primarily to provide working copies for possible dissertations, scholarly - 
articles, or scholarly books. Before adequate textual study is possible 
there must be a complete bibliography, and a bibliographer must either 
be or rely upon a collector. 

—Hugh Pendexter, II 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, NEW SERIES, XVI:63, August 
1965. 


1057. Davis, Norman. “The Litera Troili and English Letters," pp. 233- 
244. Many of the differences between the letter from Troilus to Criseyde 
in Chaucer's Troilus (V, 1317-1421) and its exemplar in Boccaccio derive 
from the conventions of letter-writing in Chaucer's time. To be found 
in the letter of Chaucer's Troilus, for example, is the conventional pattern 
used in the 15th century to open a formal letter. 


1058. Maynard, Winifred. "The Lyrics of Wyatt: Poems or Songs?," pp. 
245-257. Although one cannot be certain whether or not any of Wyatt's 
lyrics were made for singing, certain features of his poetry suggest that 
many probably were—his way of handling refrains, his references to 
music, and his verse-forms. 


1059. Williams, Kathleen. "Restoration Themes in the Major Satires of 
Swift," pp. 258-271. Swift's work is rooted in Restoration ideas, particu- 
larly in the new Hobbesian image of man as an animal or mechanism. 
But Swift is not limited by the disenchantment and confusion of that 
time. Words, sometimes a means of deceit in the Restoration, were for 
Swift a way to organize meaning and perpetuate truth. Interest in words 
led Swift to consider metaphor and allegory and their relationship to 
reality—particularly in the Tale and also in Gullivers Travels. 


1060. Segal, Ora. " “The Liar’: A Lesson in Devotion,” pp. 272-281. 
Whether they read "The Liar” "straight" or ironically, those critics who 
ask "Who is the Liar?” ask the wrong question. For the story is "a study 
in bad faith rather than in hypocrisy,” and at the end Lyon comes to 
appreciate in-a ‘new way the phenomenon of loyalty. A comparison with 
"Ihe Tree of Knowledge” illuminates James’s assessment of Lyon's moral 
growth. 


1061. Pheifer, J. D. “ “The Seafarer’ 53-55," pp. 282-284. The sad- 
ness of the cuckoo's song is attributable to what might be a conventional 
formula: "the otherwise joyful note of the cuckoo becomes mournful. 
when it announces the beginning of the voyaging season, calling men back 
to the perils and hardships of the sea.” 
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1062. Barker, J. R. “A Pendant to Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
Conversations,” pp. 284-288. A number of recently discovered jottings 
in Drummond’s hand (marginal annotations to Drummond’s copy of the 
Jonson folio of 1616) repeat information in the Conversations, lending 
further support to Sibbald’s Ms, and elucidate two doubtful references in 
Jonson's text. [Text of annotations included. | 


1063. Dorris, George E. "Scipione Maffei amid the Dunces,” pp. 288- 
290. Pope's reference to "Scipio Maffei" in the note to IV, 201-202, 
“is not... directed at Maffei as the butt of the joke. . . . Rather Maffer's 
opularity and scholarly reputation are worked into the elaborate fun at 
[Richard] Bentley's expense," while Pope jests at the Italian's erudition. 


1064. Low, Donald A. “An Eighteenth-Century Imitation of Donne's 
First Satire," pp. 291-298. [Reprints and analyzes an imitation by Wil- 
liam Mason of Donne's First Satire found among the entries of Mason's 
Commonplace Book.] 


, XVI:64, November 1965. 


1065. Kean, P. M. "Langland on the Incarnation," pp. 349-363. The 
imagery and its associations that Langland uses in Passus I (Z. 146-156) 
of Piers Plowman to define Truth or Love are common to the medieval 
Christian writer, the imagery having developed through the traditional 
association of groups of Biblical texts. To express the imagery of the 
Incarnation, Langland uses the images of the medicinal ointment, spice, 
and the growing plant; of the figure of Moses and the allegories of St. 
Paul; of the Book of Wisdom and the philosophical concept of the pondus, 
the balance, and the piercing needle. 


1066. King, Bruce. “Dryden, Tillotson, and Tyrannic Love,” p. 364. 
377. Parallels are perceptible between St. Catherine's speeches in Dryden's 
T'yrannic Love and Archbishop Tillotson’s early sermons; in particular St. 
Catherine's speeches in I.i, appear to be modelled on Tillotson’s 
Excellency of the Christian Religion. Various reasons for Dryden's 
using Tillotson’s sermons suggest themselves: Tillotson’s sermons were 
ideal for Dryden’s purposes; Tillotson’s ideas were congenial to his mind; 
Dryden felt, with Tillotson, the importance of the doctrine of an after- 
life. 


1067. Sherry, Norman. “Lord Jim and “The Secret Sharer, " pp. 378- 
392. Besides numerous similarities of plot and theme between Lord Jim 
and “The Secret Sharer,” the two works are further connected by being 
derived from an amalgam of the same three sources—the Jeddah case, 
the incident on the Cutty Sark, and Conrad's experience on the Otago. 


1068. Coghill, Nevill. “Two Small Points in Measure for Measure," pp. 
393-395. By giving one line, generally considered the Duke's, to the 
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Provost, an inconsistent change of the Duke’s mind ts eliminated. The use 
by the Provost of the word "free" to the Duke indicates that the Provost 
finds himself free from his obligations to Angelo and dependent on the 
higher authority of the Duke. | 


1069. Brettle, R. E. “Everard Guilpin and John Marston (1576-1634) ,” 
pp. 396-399. Supplementary information found in parish registers, wills, 
and legal documents supports P. J. Finkelpearl’s suggestion (RES, n.s. 
XIV [1963], 164-167) of a family connection between Guilpin and 
Marston. 


1070. Hóltgen, Karl Josef. “Herrick, the Wheeler Family, and Quarles,” 
pp- 399-405. Both Herrick and Quarles were associated with the Wheeler 
family, Herrick writing three of his best love poems in Hesperides on 
Elizabeth Wheeler and Quarles an "Elegy" on John Wheeler, Elizabeth’s 
younger brother. Probably, through this common association, the two 
poets knew each other. 


, XVII:65, February 1966. 


1071. Goldwyn, Merrill Harvey. “Notes on the Biography of Thomas 
Churchyard,” pp. 1-15. [Indicates various printed and unprinted sources 
containing facts concerning the life of the soldier-poet Thomas Church- 
yard (1520?-1604).} 


1072. Berthoff, Ann Evans. "The Allegorical Metaphor: Marvell’s ‘The 
Definition of Love, " pp. 16-29. "The Definition of Love" is neither 
an abstract declaration of love nor a description of Platonic love, but a 
description of man's love of his heavenly soul. The poem belongs among 
poems of piety that emphasize resolution rising from despair at the im- 
possibility of union. 


1073. Stallworthy, Jon. “W. B. Yeats's "Under Ben Bulben,'" pp. 30- 
53. [Traces the "four phases" of the composition of "Under Ben 
Bulben.” J ; 


1074. Rees, Joan. "Fulke Greville and the Revisions of Arcadia,” pp. 
54-57. Greville confirms the case made by critics "that the major altera- 
tions in Books IV and V of the 1593 Arcadia derive from Sidney him- 
self and . . . his letter points to a third version of the romance," though 
episodes from this version need not necessarily have been incorporated in 
the New. Arcadia, 


1075. Sanderson, James L. “Poems on an Affair of State—the Marriage 
of Somerset and Lady Essex,” pp. 57-61. [Reprints short poems concern- 
ing Somerset and Lady Essex and the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
Also gives a brief history of the affair.] | IS 
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1076. Hopkins, Robert H. “ “The Good Old Cause’ in Pope, Addison, 
and Steele,” pp. 62-68. The phrase, “the good old cause,” associated with 
religious and political extremism in the Restoration and used as a synonym 
for party spirit in the early 18th century, came to be thought of as “a 
politico-religious anachronism.” Hence Roger de Coverley, to whom 
Addison and Steele apply the phrase, is not meant to be an object of 
respect but a living anachronism. Pope’s uses of the phrase can be under- 
stood only if the reader has this semantic shift in mind. 

— Lewis B. Horne 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVI:4, Autumn 1965. 


1077. Mincoff, M. "The Composition of Henry VI, Part 1," pp. 279- 
287. E. K. Chambers (William Shakespeare, 1930) noted six styles in 
1 H. VI. He recognized only two as Shakespeare's, that of the Temple 
Garden scene (II.iv) and that of the first scene of Talbot’s death (IV.ti). 
Professor Mincoff reduces Chambers’s six styles to three, two unquestion- 
ably Shakespeare’s, though of different periods, the third most likely 
Shakespeare’s but “from a period so early that we have nothing with 
which to compare it." The Margaret-Suffolk scenes at the end of the play 
and the two York scenes (IL.v, IIL1) are in essentially the same style as 
that of the Temple Garden scene. The entire sequence of Talbot's death is 
also essentially one style. The third style appears throughout the play but 
at its purest in Act. I. The York scenes were added by Shakespeare late 
in the writing of the play and the scenes of Talbot’s death rewritten for 
a revival sometime in 1594. 


1078. Frye, Roland Mushat. “Shakespeare’s Composition of Lacrece: 
New Evidence,” pp. 289-296. The new evidence for the composition of 
Lucr. is a miscellany of 1633 containing four stanzas of Lucr. in sesta rima 
form and three in rhyme royal. The compiler may have worked from a 
manuscript version of the poem in which Shakespeare vacillated between 
the sesta rima form of the just published Venus and the rhyme royal 
finally adopted. Examination of the printed version of Lucr. reveals that 
in many stanzas the fifth line could be omitted without changing the sense 
of the stanza. Shakespeare’s method may have been to insert a single new 
line between quatrain and couplet in stanzas originally composed in 
sesta rima. 


1079. Babcock, Weston. "lago—AÀn Extraordinary Honest Man," pp. 
297-301. In Elizabethan usage the social inferiority of a person could be 
implied by prefixing the word "honest" to his name when addressing or 
referring to him. Shakespeare uses the word in Oth. to reveal lago's 
motivation, "fear of social snobbery." "That lago is regarded as a social 
inferior by the other characters in the play is indicated also by Shake- 
speare's use of the pronouns "thou" and "you." Jealous of his superiors 
and embittered by their condescension, Iago’s revenge is to show that he 
can manipulate those who see themselves as his social betters. 
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1080, Waggoner, G. R. “Timon of Athens and the Jacobean Duel," pp. 
303-311. Public controversy over the legitimacy of duels in the first 12 
years of the 17th century provides a background for the subplot of Tim.: 
Alcibiades’s attack on Athens following the refusal of the senators to par- 
don a friend sentenced to death for duelling. The sympathies of both 
Shakespeare and the audience were not with the senators, who represented 
to them contemporary legal sanctions against duelling, but with Alcibiades 
and his friend, who would have represented to them gentlemen forced to 
defend their honor through duelling. | 


, XVII:1, Winter 1966. 


1081. Skulsky, Harold. “King Lear and the Meaning of Chaos,” pp. ` 
3-17. Lear is an experiment in which Shakespeare tested the "autonomy 
and . . . inviolability of moral qualities.” The play asks: Is good an 
ultimate reality in human life? What faith is possible when the good- 
can no longer be derived from or identified with the "causal design, of 
creation"? The answers to these questions can come only when life 
has been reduced to horror and despair. The play does not leave us with an 
image of God's justice. There is no pattern in the universe, no justifica- 
tion of human suffering. The "redeeming part of nature" lies in man 
himself, in his capacity for love and compassion. The miracle for Glou- 
cester and Lear—and ourselves—is the knowledge that good does exist. 


1082. Frye, Dean. "Reading Shakespeare Backwards," pp. 19-24. Since 
a play is a developing structure, the perception of character in drama is 
spatial as well as temporal. The hero's actions and words in the ‘last 
scenes are as important to our ultimate moral judgment of him as are his 
actions and words in the opening ones. The essence of a character is what 
he is by the end of the play; it is his potentialities realized. In comedy, 
where character tends to be static, the essence of a hero is likely to be 
immediately defined; in tragedy, not until the end, when we see what 
the hero "comes to." There are dangers in "reading backwards," but. 
unless one does so one may miss, for instance, the tragic power in the 
deaths of Lear and Cleopatra. | 


1083. Jackson, Esther Merle. “King Lear: The Grammar of Tragedy,” 
pp. 25-40. Much of Lear criticism has been concerned with the search for 
a "grammar of tragedy" (method of stage presentation or scenic repre- 
sentation) that will adequately translate Shakespeare's "poetic vision" into 
"concrete form." It is only in the 20th century that a "theatrical lan- 
guage” consistent with the universe of the play has been recovered. This 
recovery of "certain essentials of the Elizabethan syntax" is due largely to 
"expressionistic" methods of staging and to such men as William Poel, 
whose choice of an Elizabethan type of stage "provided the drama with 
a flexible symbol of the universe itself.” The most successful stage Lear '^- 
remains the 1940 production of Granville-Barker. 
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1084. Jayne, Sears. “The Dreaming.of The Shrew,” pp. 41-56. The 
_ problem of Sly's disappearance after the first scene of Shrew is solved 
, if the work is regarded as a dream play. In production “the inner play 
should be played as though it were Sly’s dream, with Sly playing Petruchio; 
at the end of the inner play, Sly should wake up as Sly again, and try to 
puzzle out his dream in a comic pantomime.” “Elizabethan dream theory" 
would “have accommodated such a device” and a comic pantomime would 
not have surprised an audience accustomed to seeing a jig performed at 
the end of a farce. Sly's dream is a wish-fulfillment. As Petruchio, Sly 
attains what he most wants, money and mastery over women. 


1085. Bowden, William R. “The Mind of Brutus,” pp. 57-67. It is a 
mistake to see Brutus as a Hamlet in embryo, an idealist torn by tragic 
` conflict who achieves tragic awareness. Humorless and with little insight 


© {nto himself, he remains self-deluded. He 15 upright and well-meaning 


but rather stupid. His faults, which would be intolerable in someone 
intelligent and self-aware, serve, paradoxically, to make him likeable. 
The inconsistencies critics have found in his character disappear when one 
sees him as an “intellectually limited do-gooder" who is wrong about 
most things. We are meant to observe, not to become "emotionally in- 
volved with him." 


1086. Landt, D. B. “The Ancestry of Sir John Falstaff,” pp. 69-76. 
Falstaff is a product of Shakespeare's art, a figure conceived and recreated 
‘from various characters and incidents in The Famous Victories. Shake- 
speare’s use of Jockey and Dericke, two characters in the early play, has 
been noted, but not his use of three other characters: a receiver, Poins, 
and Prince Hal himself. Shakespeare drew upon the conduct and dialogue 
of the receiver for the. scene in which Falstaff pretends not to recognize 
Hal after the Gadshill robbery.. For the close friendship between Falstaff 
and Hal and Hal’s rejection, he drew upon the relationship between Poins 
and the Prince. Finally, in the Prince of the early play, Shakespeare 
found Falstaff's most disreputable qualities. 


1087. Starr, G. A. "Caesar's Just Cause," pp. 77-79. Ben Jonson was 
quoting faithfully when he claimed that Shakespeare had written, "Caesar 
did never wrong, but with just cause.” The source for the line is Cicero's 
De offic. Dramatically the line is more effective than Shakespeare's 
revision of it, "Know Caesar. doth not wrong, nor without cause/ Will he 
be satisfied." qe 


1088. Clark, David R. "Ecclesiasticus and Prospero's Epilogue," pp. 
79-81. The words "the prayers of the humble pierceth the clouds" from 
. Ecclesiasticus 35: 16-17 are a parallel to line 15-18 of the Epilogue to 


Temp.: “prayer,/ Which pierces so, that it assaults/Mercy itself, and frees 
all faults.” 
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1089. Champion, L. S. "Laertes Return to Elsinore,” pp. 81-85. The 
Laertes scenes in Act IV of Ham. are dramatically important. As others 
have pointed out, they contrast Laertes's energy with Hamlet’s passivity 
and present Claudius as a worthy antagonist. They also serve to convey 
the disintegration of Claudius under the pressure of guilt and to prepare 
the audience for Hamlet’s return in the graveyard scene (V.1). 


1090. Tracy; Robert. “The Owl and the Baker’s Daughter: A Note on 
Hamlet YV.v 42-45," pp. 83-86. The reference in Ophelia's line, "They 
say the owl was a baker's daughter" is not, as is commonly supposed, to a 
baker's daughter who was turned into an owl for denying Christ bread. 
Rather the reference is to virginity, of which the owl was often a symbol, 
and to sensuality, "baker's daughter" being an Elizabethan phrase for 
prostitute. The passage is highly relevant to such themes of the play as 
“seeming” and Hamlet’s outbursts against sexuality. 

—Albert Gilman 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VI:4, Autuma 
1966. 


1091. Super, R. H. “Vivacity and the Philistines,” pp. 629-637. Much 
of Matthew Arnold’s writing was topical. Much pleasure arises from 
viewing his expressed reaction to daily events and a resultant interchange 
of banter among contemporaries. His high-spirited intellectual alertness 
and brilliant wit are evident here. His vivacity was a weapon against dull- 
ness. 


1092. Garlitz, Barbara. “The Immortality Ode: Its Cultural Progeny,” 
pp. 639-649. William Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode influenced 19th- 
century ideas on childhood as powerfully as Freud has present-day ideas. 
The Ode’s profound influence is revealed by the many studies on the 
subject, the tone and content of thousands of poems on or referring to 
childhood, and the uses and acceptance of the ideas of the poem by 
theologians and laymen. The Ode was not the single reason for 19th- 
century reverence of childhood, but it appears to have been the precipitat- 
ing agent for this reverence. It blended with many aspects of 19th-century 
culture. 


1093. DeLaura, David J. “The ‘Wordsworth’ of Pater and Arnold: "The 
Supreme, Artistic View of Life, " pp. 651-667. Walter Pater’s essay on 
William Wordsworth contains Pater's most precise statements to that time 
on art and life. His statements rely again and again on Matthew Arnold's 
terms and ideas of the 1860's. But Arnold's views are decisively modified: 
"Pater's code of treating life in the spirit of art, his supreme artistic view 
of life . . . is a simplification and extension of Arnold’s ideal of disinter- 
estedness.”  Arnold's essay on Wordsworth (1879) suggests his con- 
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sciousness of Pater’s views and “represents at once his condemnation of 
aestheticism and his furthest accommodation of the new formalism." 


1094. Bruffee, Kenneth A. “The Synthetic Hero and the Narrative 
Structure of Childe Harold Ill,” pp. 667-678. The form of Childe 
Harold III is organically significant. The poem is an important juncture 
in Byron’s poetic growth, and significant within the context of 19th- 
century intellectual history and the history of modern narrative art. It is 
his first attempt to make the alienated hero a truly meaningful character, 
suggesting possible intellectual and spiritual culmination of heroic charac- 
ter through experience of the sublime. In the Alps section Byron creates 
a synthetic character—identification of the narrator and his hero—whose 
climactic experience reveals a solution to and universal significance for 
the matter of alienation as well as a modern narrative technique influential 
in later European and American literature. 


1095. Smith, Barbara H. "'Sorrow's Mysteries’: Keats’s ‘Ode on 
Melancholy, " pp. 679-691. John Keats’s “Ode on Melancholy,” 
though unusual in structure and conception, reflects attitudes recognizable 
as those expected of him, but does not reflect, one way or another, the 
ultimate condition of his psychological health or maturity. Defects arising 
from the usual liabilities of Keats’s style have produced ambiguities of 
structure and syntax, which with the unusual mimetic nature of the poem 
have caused certain misinterpretations. 


1096. Friedman, Barton R. “To Tell the Sun from the Druid Fire: 
Imagery of Good and Evil in The Ring and the Book,” pp. 693-708. 
Robert Browning uses material from The Old Yellow Book to depict in 
The Ring and the Book “the cosmic struggle between good and evil, 
and to prefigure the ultimate triumph of good over evil in the universe.” 
His imaginative use of the facts to mold a meaningful work of art shows 
through in the imagery. The imagery’forms a substructure of truth 
beneath the varying interpretations of his speakers, identifying the good 
and the evil forces and suggesting his confidence in right overcoming 
wrong. 


1097. Bowers, Frederick. "Arthur Hugh Clough: The Modern Mind," 
pp. 709-716. Clough's individualism and realism in his poetry puzzled 
and adversely affected his friends and critics. He was a poet misunder- 
stood by his age. His tone, technique, and attitude anticipated 20th- 
century poetry. Here is the positive side of Clough that so many 
biographically-oriented critics miss. 


1098. Milner, Ian. "Structure and Quality in Silas Marner,” pp. 717- 
729. Silas Marner is more than a charming moral fable. Through skill- 
ful use of several mutually sustaining modes of presentation, George 
Eliot develops the theme of alienation—~Marner loses and then recovers 
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his humanity. A secondary theme—the conflict of contrasted moral values 
and of social planes to which the values belong—adds breadth and depth 
to the first theme and is worked out with dramatic and tragic irony. 


1099. Timko, Michael. "Ah, Did You Once See Browning Plain?" pp. 
731-742. In attempting to make Victorian poetry meaningful today, 
modern critics analyze Robert Browning's and other Victorian poetry for 
everything except thought and theme. But they are doing away with the 
elements that make the poetry significant and distinctive. Browning and 
other Victorian poets must be analyzed in the context of their thought, 
their moral and intellectual ideas, and the background of that time. 


1100. Poston, Lawrence, III. "Dramatic Reference and Structure in The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel," pp. 743-752. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
displays various dramatic devices and allusions, all assimilated into an im- 
pressive and moving independent drama. The dramatic references, in 
conjunction with the rising and falling action, can be analyzed into a five- 
act structure giving coherence to the novel’s tragic pattern. The structure 
helps support the theme, conveying the idea that the life of the world is 
not the life of the stage. 


1101. Hartman, Geoffrey. "Recent Studies in the Nineteenth Century," 
pp. 753-782. [A critical review of books and articles from April 1965 to 
April 1966 on 19th-century literary figures. 

—Melvin F. Orth 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIX:4, December 
1963. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:2, June 1964.) 


1102. Milledge, Luetta Upshur. “Light Eternal: An Analysis of Some 
Folkloristic Elements in Faulkner’s Go Down, Moses" pp. 86-92. 
Faulkner's Go Down, Moses makes use of backwoods humor, employing 
exaggerated incident, vivid metaphors, comic incongruities, and other 
stock requisites of folk humor. Faulkner’s humor in this work resembles 
that of Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Rabelais. Another folkloristic element in 
Go Down, Moses is the folk exemplum (example, "The Bear"). Faulkner 
also makes extensive use of folk speech, legend, custom, and ritual. He 
presents Southern customs regarding Negro-White relationships, boot- 
legging lore, weather lore, and Indian place names in utilizing the raw 
material of folklore to create enduring literary masterpieces. 

| —James H. Penrod 


THOUGHT, XXXIX:154, Autumn 1964. 


1103. Bloomfield, Morton D. “Authenticating Realism and the Realism 
of Chaucer,” pp. 335-358. Chaucer achieved great art in Canterbury Tales 
by creating a realism which surpassed that of the dream technique of The 
Book of the Duchess and of the past history technique of Troilus and 
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Criseyde.. By transcending the reality.of the real world in the art of the 
Tales, Chaucer "established the unreality of the real world,” allowing his 
reader to become objective in his view of life, making the satire of the 


work possible. 
—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


, XXXIX:155, Winter 1964. 


1104. Boulger, James D. “Personality and Existence in Yeats,” pp. 591- 
612. Yeats’s concern with today’s fragmentation of personality and its 
possible integration through literature has received relatively little study. 
Through myth he visualized nature in imaginative and human terms. 
Symbolism provided intellectual quality for his poems. The problem of 
existence, however, remained, and in his final stage aestheticism yielded 
to ethical and religious dimensions. Thereafter, he sought to give 
validity to the symbols of personality and thus to unify it as had Chaucer 
and the Elizabethan dramatists. 


, XL:157, Summer 1965. 


1105. Nussendorfer, Macaria. "William Carlos Williams’ Idea of a City," . 
pp. 242-274. Williams rejects the rational, the structured, and the imita- 
tive when these restrict the artist. He admits the relation between art 
("radioactive force") and metaphysics (philosophers "copying in their 
static spheres"). For him, life's immediacy lies in his home environment. 
He rejects transplanted personalities. His man-city in Paterson ("Paterson 
is Everyman”) dramatizes the “disorientation, isolation, [and] lack of 
personal identity” of modern man. “The agonized consciousness of 
divorce [ domestic, intellectual, economic, artistic] and the incessant need 
for communication" are his theme in the poem. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 


VICTORIAN POETRY, IV:1, Winter 1966. 


1106. Hitner, John M. ""Browning's Grotesque Period," pp. 1-13. 
Robert Browning's career from 1872-1875 grew grotesque as he strove 
unsuccessfully to unite mind and feeling over themes on the fear of 
life. Amused with oddness and caricature from boyhood, he used the 
word grotesque mote often from 1872-1875 than before, as he questioned 
whether his philosophy could satisfy his discontented frustrations. His 
poetic gift failing, he chose to be Gothic in imagery, obscure in thought. 


1107. Kozicki, Henry. "Tennyson's Idylls of tbe King as Tragic Drama," 
pp. 15-20. "The Idyll: is tragic drama" because "its personages accept 
involvement with an unfathomable pattern of universal justice, which 
requires their dissolution as part of its mysterious cycle." The 
aesthetic form of the poem like "the ritual myth" of Greek tragedy— 
growth in hope, decay in pride—is reinforced by the seasonal imagery 
worked out as four acts of a drama. Mythic time encloses "inevitable 
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justice within the unknowable mystery” to symbolize “the meaning of 
human history" in Reinhold. Niebuht’s schema of creativity at war with 
sin. | " 


1108. Guskin, Phyllis J. "Ambiguities in the Structure and Meaning of 
Browning's Christmas-Eve,” pp. 21-28. The only work (with "Easter- 
Day") in the nine-year silence between dramas and monologues, Robert 
Browning's "Christmas-Eve" shows him trying a new form of direct 
speech. Depicting his arrival at religious faith, the poem shifts in view— 
a story line, a mingling of dream and realism, snatches of dialogue, a 
frame-structure, repeated images tracing changes of heart: in sum, a 
fusion of imagination and intellect—an aesthetic construct, not a logical 
discrimination. 


1109. Gabbard, G. N. "Browning's Metamorphoses,” pp. 29-31. Three 
scenes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses in a tapestry in Pompilia’s childhood 
playroom foreshadow the stages of her life: Daphne becoming a tree 
(Pompilia rejects Guido’s lust), Andromeda rescued by Perseus (she 
escapes with Caponsacchi), Actaeon pursued by Diana (assasins hired 
to kill her turn on Guido). 


1110. Marshall, George O., Jr. “Evelyn Hope’s Lover,” pp. 32-34. 
Displaying no evidence of the themes of elective affinities or heaven- 
exalted love, Robert Browning’s "Evelyn T like "Porphyria's 
Lover” (entitled simply “Porphyria” in the Monthly Repository ໄ January, 
1826] ) , lets a man expose his irrational egotism in welcoming the girl's 
death as removing the last impediment to his indulging necrophiliac 


fantasy. 


1111. Millhauser, Milton. "Structure and Symbol in ‘Crossing the Bar,’ " 
pp. 34-38. “Crossing the Bar” shows a characteristic trait in much of 
Alfred Tennyson's poetry—a richly symbolic opening weakened by im- 
precise, mechanical repetition in the development. 


1112. Reiman, Donald H. “Hopkins’ ‘Ooze of Oil’ Rises Again,” pp. 
39-42. Gerard Manley Hopkins meant that the surface tension of oil 
makes it flow back into a puddle after one has stepped in it, when he 
wrote “gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil/Crushed,” a reading 
supported by the attendant imagery of feet treading down nature. 


1113. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. “Housman Versus Vaughan Williams: 
‘Is My Team Plowing?’”’ pp. 42-44. Though the four-stanza sequence 
of Work-Sport-Love-Friendship has dramatic impact, Williams may have 
had good musical reasons for cutting the last two stanzas in his setting, 
for the second stanza parallels the last two by imagery not found between 
the first two. 
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1114. Eggers, John Philip. "The Weeding of the Garden: Tennyson's 
Geraint Idylls and The Mabinogion,” pp. 45-51. Omitting epic details 
of The Mabinogion version of the Geraint-Enid tale, Alfred Tennyson 
keeps the events and characters, but changes motive and meaning to 
cohere with the larger themes of the Idylls. Geraint reforms Edyrn, kills 
the knights who persist in evil, and through Enid learns a faith beyond 
that in appearances; but in removing Enid from Guinevere, he fails to 
correct Arthur’s idea of the state of the realm, a social gap in the private 
harmony symbolized in imagery of spreading weeds and crumbling nature. 


1115. Huebenthal, John. "The Dating of Browning’s ‘Love Among the 
Ruins, ‘Women and Roses, and ‘Childe Roland, " pp. 51-54. A 
pamphlet by F. J. Furnivall in the papers of the London Browning 
Society is the most authoritative source for dating the poems thus: "Love 
Among the Ruins" (January 1, 1852), "Women and Roses" (January 
2, 1852), “Childe Roland” (January 3, 1852). As the dating differs 
from William Clyde De Vane’s, both must wait a still better source for 
certainty. But as the poems were written after Napoleon III's coup d'état 
in December 1851, and as Robert Browning disagreed on politics with 
his wife, it is important to know the order of composition as a hint at his 
means of composing differences. 


1116. Castan, C. "Clough's ‘Epi-Strauss-ium’ and Carlyle,” pp. 54-56. 
That Arthur Hugh Clough could be wittily eclectic in thoughtful poems 
appears in his ironic borrowing of an image from Past and Present to 
praise an idea that Thomas Carlyle disliked. 


1117. Bass, Eben. “Swinburne, Greene, and “The Triumph of Time,’ " 
pp. 56-61. Robert Greene's Pandosto, The Triumph of Time may be a 
source of parts of Algernon Charles Swinburne’s quasi-autobiographical 
. poem of unrequited love, "The Triumph of Time." The perverse King 
Pandosto, like the speaker in the poem, rages against fate, yearns for an 
impossible love, sets up penitential tombs (like fantasied soul-graves in 
the poem). Swinburne’s concluding reference to the troubador Geoffrey 
Rudel, “who after a sea voyage sees his mistress and dies,” combines the 
sea as timeless solace with an echo of the happily united lovers in Greene’s 
prose romance. 
. —John Lindberg 


WESTERN FOLKLORE, XXIII: January 1964. (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 11:2, June 1964.) 


1118. Cannon, Agnes D. “Melville’s Use of Sea Ballads and Songs,” 
pp. 1-16. Melville had had contact with folksong through his reading 
and through personal experience at sea. In his writings, he utilized these 
materials "(1) as a part of his realistic descriptions of life at sea; (2) to 
indicate the state of mind or emotional ຕ of his character; (3) as a 
basis for original works modeled after older ballads but with a deeper, 
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specifically applicable, meaning and symbolism not characteristic of folk 
material.” Particularly interesting are the emendations which Melville 
made in his source texts in order to achieve a desired effect. a 


1119. Taylor, Archer. “John Braine’s Proverbs,” pp. 42-43. [A collec- : 
tion of proverbs and proverbial phrases culled from Braine’s Room at 
the Top and The Vod:.] 


1120. Taylor, Archer. “Hunting, an Early Americanism,” pp. 45-46. 
Defoe, in Moll Flanders, 1722, noted the American usage, "hunting," for 
the British term, "shooting." 


———— ——, XXIV:1, January 1965. (Reprinted from Abstracts of 
Folklore Studies, YV:1, Spring 1966.) 


1121. Barakat, R. A. “Chaucers Old Man in the Americas," pp. 33-34. 
Two accounts of an old man symbolic of death—one from a Choctaw ` 
now residing in California, the other from a former resident of Guate- 
mala—may bear relationship to the old wanderer of “The Pardoner's 
Tale." | 


, XXIV:2, April 1965. 


1122. O'Bryant, J. “Two Versions of “The Shipman’s Tale’ from Urban 
Oral Tradition,” pp. 101-104. [Two modern American analogues to 
Chaucer's story of the cuckolded merchant. ] 

—Robert H. Gartman 


WESTERLY, Nos. 3 & 4/1965, May 1966. 


1123. Cook, C. O. Leigh. “The Masks of Max Dunn,” pp. 57-66. Like 
a latter-day Blake, Max Dunn set up, printed, and in some cases illustrated 
his own volumes of verse. He constantly sought “the more expressive 
statement, greater perfection of sound, and the sharper and more pointed 
phrase.” Learning, ideas, and dialectics were "emotionally important" to 
Dunn. Essentially a “poet of search,” Dunn passed from Communism to 
Christianity to Buddhism, becoming a Zen-Buddhist priest several years 
before his death in 1963. 

—John Patton 
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ARCHIV FÜR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN, CXVIII/CCIII:2, September 1966. 


1124. Duthie, G. I. "Some Observations on Marlowe's Doctor Faustus," 
pp. 81-96. From the very beginning of the play, Mephistophilis has 
the upper hand. Faustus is unable to realize that he does not get what he 
wants; he is mistaken about the real distribution of power in the play. 
Although the most beautiful poetry occurs when Faustus is to be morally 


condemned, Marlowe adheres to an “orthodox Christian scheme of 


values.” 


, CXKVIII/CCIII:3, October 1966. 


1125. Wandruszka, Mario. “Romanische und germanische quantifizi- 
erend-qualifizierende Suffixe," pp. 161-175. German diminutives are 
usually expressed by suffixes whereas English and French tend to use 
attributes like /ittle or petit. (In German) 


1126. Peck, Louis F. “New Poems by Matthew G. Lewis,” pp. 189-194. 
[This is an annotated reprint of poems by Lewis, found in a holograph 
dedicated by Lewis to Lady Holland and hitherto unpublished. The poems 
are “Lines Sent to H.R.H. the Duchess of York with a Dog Called Julia,” 
“The Oath—a Song," "Poor Anne," and "The Soldiers Return—a 
Song."] 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XV:3, Autumn 1966. 


1127. Carter, John. "The Iniquity of Oblivion Foil'd: Collector's Piece 
IL” pp. 279-282. In 1929, Carter proved that two copies of Thomas 


-Browne’s Hydriotaphia (then owned by the dealer Percy Dobell) con- 


tained Ms corrections by the author. (Illustrated) 


1128. Blake, N. F. "Some Observations on William Caxton and the 
Mercers Company," pp. 283-295. An investigation into the nature of 
the records of the Mercers’ Company shows that too much has been read 
into this limited material about Caxton's birth date and apprenticeship; 
these facts will have to be discovered by other methods. 


1129. Tanselle, G. Thomas. "Some Uncollected Authors XLII: Royall 
Tyler, 1757-1826," pp. 303-320. The career of Tyler, who wrote The 
Contrast (1787), the first American comedy produced professionally, 


"illustrates the plight of the would-be writer in the early years of the 


republic. [There follows a descriptive and annotated "Check-List of 
Works by Royall Tyler." ] 


1130. Turner, Michael L. “Conrad and T. J. Wise,” pp. 350-351. A 
notebook recently acquired by the Bodleian Library contains information 
about two aspects of Conrad’s dealings with Wise: (1) a list of some of 
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Wise's pamphlets, possibly useful for dating them; and (2) a list of the -_ 


transactions (1918-1923) involving the sale of Conrad’s Mss to Wise. + 


1131. Bond, W. H. “W. A. Jackson's Dibdin: A Revised Entry," pp.. 
352-353. Entry 98 in Jackson's bibliography of T. F. Dibdin is based 
on the British Museum copy; evidence from a copy at Yale shows that the 
BM copy lacks the title leaf. | 


1132. Donovan, Dennis G. “Two Corrected-Forme Readings in the 1632 
The Anatomy of Melancholy,” pp. 353-354. "An examination of the 
copy-text passages (material appearing for the first time in the fourth 
edition) on signatures 4P3Y and 4R1V in six copies . . . reveals two 
corrected substantive readings which have never been incorporated into a 
subsequent edition of Burton's work." 


1133. Stott, R. Toole. “Boz’s Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi 1838," pp. 
354-356. The border around one of the plates was not introduced by 
Thomas Tegg, the remainder publisher; a few of Bentley's early review 
copies had it, and the others run off with the border were then laid 
aside (after its effect was seen) until the book was remaindered. The 
remainder issue, in all binding states, has the plate both with and without 
the border. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VIII:1, Fall 1966. 


1134. Reitan, E. A. "Edmund Burke and the Civil List, 1769-1782," 
pp. 604-618. Passage of Burke's bill for regulating the Civil List (1782) 
resolved the constitutional conflict between the independence of the 
Civil List and Parliament's control of finance. Nevertheless, the bill's 
provisions were less effective than had been intended. i 
—Robert Steensma 


CITHARA, VI:1, November 1966. 


1135. Polgar, Mirko: "The Religious Profile of John Keats," pp. 15-31. 
Although the "spiritual groping of the poet's soul" was scantily fostered 
by neglected religious education and agnostic friends, religious references 
are both natural and effective in his poetry, especially in his aspirations 
toward beauty, love and immortality. 


1136. Dick, Bernard F., and Raymond J. Porter. “Jocelin and Oedipus," 
pp. 43-48. The structure of William Golding's nevels recaptures the 
tension between primitive myth and civilized (Greek) dramatic form. 
Like Oedipus, Jocelin in The Spire is identified with a mission; both 
protagonists’ roles cease with the missions accomplishment; both are. 
scapegoats, and attain tragic stature through transcendence. 
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1137. Bach, Bert C. "Self Depreciation-[sic] in Edward Taylor's Sacra- 
mental Meditations," pp. 49-58. Many of the 217 poems follow a pattern 
of "Statement of self-deprecation 7 plea for grace 7 realization of grace," 
their visual imagery passing from darkness to light, their figures (illness 
and healing) chosen within Puritan orthodoxy. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


DEUTSCHE SHAKESPEARE-GESELLSCHAFT WEST. JAHRBUCH, 
1966. | 


1138. Fricker, Robert. “Shakespeare und das Drama des Absurden,” pp. 
7-29. Although the world of Shakespeare’s plays has some affinity to the 
alienated world of the theater of the absurd (as Jan Kott shows in his 
book Shakespeare Today), this world is nevertheless seen in terms of a 
higher moral order from which the seemingly absurd situation derives its 
meaning, especially in Lear. (In German) 


1139. Clemen, Wolfgang. “Shakespeare und die Musik,” pp. 30-48. 
The Elizabethan age is famous for its love of music. Shakespeare is the 
only Elizabethan dramatist, however, who knows how to use music, not 
only in his language, but also as an integral part of his plays. His songs 
and musical interludes have various dramatic functions and effects which 
are perfectly balanced within the context of the plays. Music in its 
various forms serves to stress the involved rather than the outspoken mode 
with which a Shakespearean play conveys its meaning. Probably Shake- 
speare himself was musical. (In German) | 


1140. Spencer, T. J. B. “Shakespeare and the Noble Woman,” pp. 49- 
62. Shakespearë wrote his women’s parts for boy actors. Critics of the 
17th and 18th centuries held that this was responsible for his failure to 
portray women successfully. Coleridge was the first to admire his 
heroines. This admiration continued throughout the 19th century when 
Shakespeare was hailed for anticipating the Noble Woman of the Vic- 
torians. The fact that Shakespeare had to write-for boys forced him to 
represent his women verbally and intellectually rather than sexually and 
therefore to give them the kind of individuality the Noble Woman was 
looking for. 


1141. Sehrt, Ernest Theodor. "Zur Umstimmungsszene bei Shakespeare: 
Hamlet YILA," pp. 63-102. Hamlet's mission and purpog in the play is 
. to change reality. In the persuasion scene he wants to change his mother's 
mind and lead her to repentance. But he does not succeed because, 
although she repents, he cannot restore her innocence. In this respect the 
scene mirrors the structure of the whole play: nearly all the plans set by 
the characters do not effect what they are meant to. In Ham. Shake- 
speare follows the traditional pattern of the persuasion scene, but he 
modifies it in order to integrate it into this particular play. (In German) 
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1142. Wells, Stanley. “Happy Endings in Shakespeare,” pp. 103-123. 
The absence of psychological probability in the happy endings of most 
of the comedies 15 due not to the author's negligence but to an apparent 
desire to heighten "the effect of the happy ending" and to present "an 
effective emblem of harmony after discord.” The characters of the 
comedies find their happiness (usually in marriage) after having gone 
through intense suffering. Despite this overall pattern the endings are 
not uniform. “Their variety extends from the wonderfully harmonious 
ending of Errors to the subdued one of L.L.L. and the critical but 
ingenious one of Meas. 


1143. Korninger, Siegfried. “Die Geisterszene im  elisabethanischen 
Drama," pp. 124-145. The ghost scene is a stock device of the drama of 
revenge. In early Elizabethan plays, written in the Senecan tradition, 
the ghost serves only as a prologue. Later, in Shakespeare's time, the 
ghost takes part in the play's action, but he tends to become silent. In the 
earlier dramas the ghost always demands revenge for its death; in the later 
plays, however, it questions the justification of private revenge. Compared 
with other dramatists’ use of the ghost, Shakespeare's is undoubtedly the 
most skillful. (In German) 


1144. Mehl, Dieter. "Versucher und Versuchte im Drama Shakespeares 
und einiger Zeitgenossen," pp. 146-172. In medieval moralities "Vice" 
was the evil one as well as the seducer. He confronted "Mankind" with 
a clear choice of good and evil In Shakespeare's plays (especially in 
Meas.) the situation 1s much more complex: the conflict of the tempted 
character is not abstractly moral but psychological. The tempted charac- 
ter succumbs to some inherent weakness, and the tempter may not even 
be aware of his role (e.g., Isabella and Angelo). Tourneur, nearer to the 
morality plays than Shakespeare, confronts the tempter and the victim in 
an exemplary situation. Fletcher uses the temptation motive merely for 
dramatic purposes. (In German) 


1145. Hoffmann, Gerhard. "Wandlungen des Gebets im elisabethan- 
ischen Drama," pp. 173-210 (partly adapted from Das Gebet im ernsten 
englischen Drama von der älteren Moralitat bis William Shakespeare, Dr. 
phil. thesis, Göttingen, 1957). English drama before Marlowe contains 
three kinds of prayer: the formal prayer of the moralities, the prayer as 
part of emphatic speech in classicistic drama, and the situational prayer 
of the histories. Marlowe marks an advance; he uses the prayer as the 
individual expression of a character. Shakespeare's tragedies (especially 
Lear) successfully unite the previous uses of the prayer, whereas the 
romances show ‘subtle adaptations of the kind of prayer found in the 
moralities. (In German) . Sus Í 


1146. Kluge, Walter. " *Fidele's Dirge’ in Shakespeares C ymbeline," 
pp. 211-222. The dirge should be interpreted in connection with Imo- 
gen's destiny. Stanzas one to three refer to her relation to nature, to the 
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court, and to love. The ritualistic form of the dirge obscures these 
references. Stanza four emphasizes the magical function of the dirge; it 
connects with the preceding stanzas by means of an identical syntactical 
structure. (In German) 


1147. Brinkmann, Karl. "Bühnenbericht 1965," pp. 223-235. [This is 
an account of Shakespeare performances on German stages in 1965. 
All in all, 25 plays were performed in 151 different productions; the sum 
total of performances was 2894. | (In German) 


1148. Benz-Burger, Lydia. "Shakespeare auf Schweizer Bühnen 1964/ 
65," pp. 236-238. [This is an account of Shakespeare performances on 
Swiss stages in 1964/1965.] (In German) 


1149. Heuer, Hermann. "Bericht über in- und auslándisches Schrifttum," 
pp. 242-270. [A review-article dealing with 19 books on Shakespeare and 
related subjects.] (In German) 


1150. Heun, Hans Georg. "Probleme der Deutschen Shakespeare-Über- 
setzung (IIT). Eine Bibliographie," pp. 273-287. [This is the third part 
of a bibliography of publications on the problem of translating Shake- 
speare into German. Parts one and two were published in Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, XCII, 1956, and XCV, 1959. | 


1151. Kindervater, Joseph] Wilhjelm}. "Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 
1965 mit Nachtragen aus früheren Jahren," pp. 288-358. [A classified 
Shakespeare bibliography (texts and criticism) for 1965, comprising 1034 
items. | 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FUR LITERATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XL:1, March 1966. 


1152. Ingarden, Roman. “Werte, Normen und Strukturen nach René 
Wellek," pp. 43-55. Wellek’s claim in The Theory of Literature that 
“there is no structure outside norms and values” cannot be maintained 
because he attaches various meanings to the three crucial terms or does not 
define them at all. It is difficult to criticize Wellek because, on a last 
analysis, his definitions remain obscure, but an investigation of "struc- 
tures" on his premises seems to exclude the question of "values." (In 
German) 


—K. P. S. Jochum 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, XIV:i, September 1965. 
Three Studies in Middle English Literature. 


1153. Lattin, Linda L. “Some Aspects of Medieval Number Symbolism 
in Langland’s Piers Plowman, A-Text,” pp. 5-13, 36-37. By the Middle 
Ages an elaborate number symbolism had been developed. [A table of 
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the symbolic meanings of numbers is given.] This symbolism sheds light 
on the organization of the twelve passus of Piers Plowman, on their 
respective themes, and on several passages in which numbers are specified. 


1154. McClure, Hazel Dean. "Eschatological] Themes in English Medi- 
eval Drama,” pp. 14-28, 38-39. Medieval plays on the Bridegroom, Anti- 
christ, and the Last Judgment convey, with certain additions and expan- 
sions, traditional Christian eschatology. [The text of the Latin-Old 
French Sponsus is given in English translation.] A continuous line of 
development of dramatic elements may be seen in the Antichrist plays 
and, if the Chester cycle is dated after those of York, Towneley, and 
Coventry, in the Judgment plays. 


1155. Daniel, Bette L. “A Note on Lydgate's Corious Flour of Reth- 
orë,” pp. 29-35, 40. At various points in his Troy Book Lydgate discusses 
the principles of translation. He has tried to preserve the "sentence" and 
"substaunce" of his source, but considers style untranslatable. 


, XIV:2, December 1965. The American Novel: Two 
Studies. 


1156. Ishag, Saada. "Herman Melville as an Existentialist: An Analysis 
of Typee, Mardi, Moby Dick, and The Confidence Man," pp. 5-41, 
60-62. Presenting the "quest for certainty in an absurd world" as "the 
dominant theme of [his] philosophical novels," Melville ranks with 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche as a forerunner of 20th-century existentialism. 


1157. Denniston, Constance. "The American Romance-Parody: A Study 
of Purdy's Malcolm and Heller's Catcb-22," pp. 42-59, 63-64. Much of 
the adverse criticism of Malcolm and Catch-22 has been based on a mis- 
understanding of the genre to which they belong. Considered as 
examples of the romance parody as defined by Northrop Frye, they are 
seen to be successful works. 

— Charles A. Huttar 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LV:6, September 1966. 


1158. Ruland, Richard. "Longfellow and the Modern Reader," pp. 
661-668. Although Longfellow's ability to touch the hearts of unsophis- 
ticated readers made his remarkable career possible, the fact that his 
poetry signifies little more than it plainly states has led to the eclipse of 
his reputation in our age. Given our taste for stylistically difficult poetry, 
we must regatd Longfellow as a minor poet; nevertheless, we should 
recognize him as a "minor poet of impressive versatility and skill.” His 
artistry is best demonstrated in the sonnets. . 


1159. Nestrick, William V. “Robert Browning: The Maker-See,” pp. 
682-689. Regarding the poet as a "Maker-See," one who imparts the gift 
of experiencing to others, Browning uses imagery, rhythm, and speech 
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patterns as ways of "making see." Moreover, images may become symbols 
and symbols, myths. The "Maker-See" aims to reveal the ideal as well as 
the depths of the human condition. To complete the process of communi- 
cation, there must, of course, be a "reader-Seer," one who, for example, 
views the speakers of the dialogues from a perspective that enables him to 
recognize their distortions of the objective world. 


1160. Parish, John E. “The Rehabilitation of Eben Flood,” pp. 696-699. 
Eben Flood in Edwin Arlington Robinson’s "Mr. Flood’s Party” is a 
"proper old Yankee farmer,” and not, as Brooks and Warren say, "a 
likker-soaked old derelict." Stunned by the death of his last friend, Mr. 
Flood acts out a familiar ritual of hospitality which calls for two drinks 
' and no more. Doors are closed to him because he has outlived his friends. 
He shakes his head in self-reproach at his brief indulgence in make- 
believe, and the appearance of two moons is most likely caused by tears. 


, LV:7, October 1966. 


1161. Fifield, Merle. "Fantasy in and for the Sixties," pp. 841-844. In 
writing of “the little man" who overcomes evil, J. R. R. Tolkien in The 
Lord of tbe Rings satisfies a 20th-century need for fantasy which expresses 
the ideal. Frodo's triumph arises from the application of contemporary 
solutions—determinism and humanitarianism—to contemporary chaos. 


1162. Hughes, Daniel E. “The “Worm of Conscience’ in Richard III and 

Macbeth,” pp. 845-852. In Macb., we see an individual conscience 
involved in the agonizing choice between good and evil. In R. III, on the 
other hand, we see conscience manifesting itself mainly in those who 
surround the king. Whereas in R. HI "conscience becomes a kind of 

PIDEN overlay on a Senecan drama of fate," Macbeth is his own 
rama. 


1163. Mellard, James M. “Counterpoint as Technique in The Great 
Gatsby,” pp. 853-859. The principal technique in The Great Gatsby is 
counterpoint in characterization, setting, and narrative structure. Counter- 
point is used in the relationships between Tom Buchanan and Jay Gatsby, 
Daisy Fay Buchanan and Myrtle Wilson, Dr. T. J. Eckleburg and the 
"owl-eyed man," and in the contrast between the Middle West and the 
East. "Modal counterpoint” appears in Fitzgerald’s treatment of the 
romantic and tragic aspects of the American Dream as opposed to its 
ironic and comic aspects. 


1164. Walen, Harry L. "A Man Named Robert Frost," pp. 860-862. 
In telling how he wrote "Stopping by Woods," Frost said that the poem 
could be interpreted in various ways. He failed, however, to mention a 
death wish. An evening of conversation with Frost gave the impression 
"of an eminently successful human being, who had a sharp and percep- 
tive mind, and a sense of deep love and a great respect for people.” 
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1165. Guyol, Hazel Sample. “The Lord Loves a Cheerful Corpse,” pp. 
863-866. Updike creates a great comic character in George Caldwell 
(The Centaur). Motivated by "a kind of elemental humanity,” Caldwell 
“challenges placidity, conformity, adjustment, maturity.” An added 
dimension to his character is a sense of humor. Contradictory and para- 
doxical, he is able to ignore his inconsistencies because his orientation is 
outside himself. 


1166. Perrine, Laurence. “When Form and Content Kiss/Intention 
Made the Bliss: The Sonnet in Romeo and Juliet,’ pp. 872-874. The 
sonnet pattern found in Romeo I.v.95-108 is intentional. These lines 
display a self-contained unity that is “grammatical, situational, meta- 
phorical, and tonal.” The passage is, moreover, internally organized as 
an English sonnet and the appropriateness of that form to the subject 
is obvious. | 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, 11:3, March 1965. 


1167. Bevis, Richard W. “Beowulf: A Restoration” pp. 165-168. 
Alliteration and poetical sense favor the MS. handléan (1541) and 
hondléan (2094), though Klaeber has emended both by dropping the bo 


1168. Clark, George. "Chauntecleer and Deduit," pp. 168-171. Chaunte- 
cleer and Pertelote are mock-heroically compared to Mirth and Gladness 
in the Roman de la Rose. 


1169. Correale, Robert M. "St. Jerome and the Conclusion of the Friar’s 
Tale," pp. 171-174. St. Jerome's Epistola adversus Jovinianum, Il, 3, is 
the source of lion-devil image in Chaucer's Friar's exemplum. — ` 


1170. Hockey, Dorothy C. " “Wormwood, Wormwood, ” pp. 174-177, 
To Shakespeare’s audience, wormwood would be understood as alluding 
to a cure for worms in the womb or for a worm in a man’s ear. 


1171. Carson, David L. “The Dramatic Importance of Prodigies in 
Julius Caesar, Act. II, Scene i,” pp. 177-180. While Cassius commits 
Brutus in the orchard, Casca directs attention to exhalations so bright as 
to be mistaken for the sun—a portent of evil for Caesar. | 


. 1172. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. “The Subplot of A Woman Killed. with 


Kindness,” pp. 180-185. The unreal subplot of Thomas Heywood's play 
has the function of heightening the realistic complexity of the main plot. 


1173. Hutchison, Barbara. “Ben Jonson’s ‘Let Me Be What I Am’: an 
Apology in Disguise,” pp. 185-190. Jonson’s poem is an apology for 
poetry; it is an argument with satiric exempla. 
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1174. King, Bruce. “Anti-Whig Satire in The Duke of Guise,” pp. 
190-193. The sources of Whig ideas in John Dryden’s play include an 
anonymous letter, Thomas Shadwell’s Epzstle to the Tories, and Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarcha. 


1175. Levine, George R. “Henry Fielding’s ‘Defense’ of the Stage 
Licensing Act,” pp. 193-196. Fielding, in an essay published in the 
Champion, December 10, 1739-40, assumes an ironic pose in support of 
the London merchants and the Walpole administration, two forces 
responsible for the Theatre Licensing Act of 1737. 


1176. Stout, Gardner D., Jr. "Sterne's Borrowings from Bishop Joseph 
Hall's Quo Vadis?" pp. 196-200. Laurence Sterne's use of Quo Vadis? 
in Tristram Shandy has been noted. However, his more extensive borrow- 
ing from this same source in A Sentimental Journey on the subject of 
travelling abroad has not hitherto been pointed out. 


1177. Link, Frederick M. “Three Crabbe Letters," pp. 200-206. The 
three new letters are written to three different persons in different years. 
The most interesting, written to George Crabbe's son, also named George, 
concerns controversy about the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


1178. Colby, Robert A. “Miss Evans, Miss Mulock, and Hetty Sorrel,” 
pp..206-211. Dinah Mulocks A Woman's Thoughts about Women 
(1858), in which the author pleads for an enlightened attitude toward 
unwed mothers who may be driven even to infanticide, may be a source 
for George Eliot's Hetty Sorrel in Adam Bede. 


1179. Fish, Charles K. "Description in Henry James’ ‘A Light Man,” " 
pp. 211-215. "A Light Man" (1869) is a good example of James’s skill 
in developing themes and characters through description of a setting. 


1180. Solomon, Eric. “Yet Another Source for The Red Badge of 
Courage,” pp. 215-217. Horace Porter's "Philosophy of Courage," 
Century Magazine (June 1888) could have provided Stephen Crane 
many ideas concerning the nature of bravery. I 


1181. McCullen, J. T. “Henchard’s Sale of Susan in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge," pp. 217-218. The sale of a wife reported by Catherine M. 
Gaskell was a part of the legend used by Thomas Hardy. 


1182. Garab, Arra M. "Yeats's ‘Dark Betwixt the Polecat and the Owl, ” 
pp. 218-220. In "The Gyres" the polecat and the owl are reciprocal— 
the one a mammal that preys on birds, the other a bird that preys on 
mammals. These antithetical creatures are in the "dark" because they are 
out of place in “primary” (democratic) times. 
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, 11:4, June 1965. 


1183. Whitbread, L. "An Old English Gloss," pp. 245-247. The three 
glosses on Bede's text in British Museum Ms Cotton Domitian A.I con- 
tribute to the evidence that the poem was completed at Canterbury. 


1184. Battaglia, F. J. "Notes on ‘Maldon’: Toward a Definitive Ofer- 
mod," pp. 247-249. J. R. R. Tolkien’s definition of ofermod as "over- 
mastering pride" seems most satisfactory; the poet-author of "The Battle 
of Maldon" does censure Byrhtnoth's behavior. 


1185. White, Robert B., Jr. “A Note on the Green Knight's Red Eyes," 
pp. 250-252. Theories of physiognomy indicate that the red eyes of the 
Green Knight in Sir Gawain and tbe Green Knight signify his strength, 
courage, and manliness. 


1186. Hoffman, Richard L. “Ovid and Chaucer's Myth of Theseus 
and Pirithous," pp. 252-257. The idea that Pirithous went to seek his 
companion Theseus in hell is a misinterpretation of background that Ovid 
does not supply. Chaucer would have enlarged on the tale had he had 
details about it. 


1187. Pineas, Rainer. "Dekker's The Whore of Babylon and Milton's 
Paradise Lost," pp. 257-260. Thomas Dekker’s play concerning the 
expulsion of Catholic clergy from Queen Elizabeth’s England offers 
several parallels to Satan’s fall in Books I and II of Paradise Lost. 


1188. Shawcross, John T. "The Dating of Certain Poems, Letters, and 
Prolusions Written by Milton," pp. 261-266. Milton's study of Plato 
from 1629 to 1632 as well as other internal evidence, assists in dating or 
re-dating Letters 1-4 and seven prolusions in Epistolarium Familiarum 
(1674). 


1189. Woods, Charles.B. “Theobald and Fielding's Don Tragedio,” pp. 
266-271. Lewis Theobald is probably Don Tragedio in Henry Fielding's 
Authors Farce (1730). 


1190. Taafee, James G. “The ‘Spots of Time’ Passage in The Prelude,” 
pp. 271-275. Two incidents or “spots of time” in Book XII of The 
Prelude, each associated with death, show how William Wordsworth 
controlled his emotion by objectifying it in natural images. 


1191. Elliott, Philip L. "Iz Memoriam, II and CXXVIII,” pp. 275-277. 
Of “two printer's errors" in Alfred Tennyson's Iz Memoriam, as reported 
by T. J. Wise, one may not be an error at all but an allusion to the poet's 
father's having been disinherited. 


1192. Roellinger, Francis X. "Intimations of Winkelmann in Pater's 
Diaphaneité,” pp. 277-282. Walter Pater had good reason not to publish 
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Diaphaneité after the publication of his “Winkelmann”: the former 
provided definitive elements for his portrait. 


1193. Chard, Leslie F., II. "Once More Into The Windhover,” pp. 
282-285. Line 9 of G. M. Hopkins’s sonnet, The Windbover—" Brute 
beauty and valor and act, oh, air, pride, plume here—” presents the 
conflict between the windhover (symbolizing the professing Christian) 
and the wind (suggesting prideful boast and display). 


1194. Pace, George B. “On the Octave Rhymes of The Wndbover," pp. 
285-286. The stress pattern of the octave in (3. M. Hopkins’s sonnet 
avoids the effect of identical rhyme and provides an effect of continuity. 


1195. Puhvel, Martin. “Reminiscent Bells in The Waste Land," pp. 286- 
287. T. S. Eliot's Tbe Waste Land, V, 382-383, is strikingly parallel in 
phrasing and basic idea to Robert Browning's "Childe Roland to the Dark 
‘Tower Came," 193-198. : 


1196. Weatherhead, A. Kingsley. “Baudelaire in Eliot's Ash Wednes- 
day IV," pp. 288-289. T. S. Eliot has been influenced by the cadences of 
Baudelaire's "Bohémiens en Voyage" in Ash Wednesday, Part IV. 


1197. Garab, Arra M. “Yeats and The diui Ve Casement Diaries,” pp. 
289-292. Gilbert Murray is very likely one of two persons denounced by 
W. B. Yeats for defaming Roger Casement. 


1198. Rodewald, Clark. “A Note on the Names in Finnegans Wake,” 
pp. 292-293. Chapel, from Chapelizod (from Chappelle d'Iseult) is an 
anagram producing H.C.E. and A.L.P. or Humphrey Chimpden Ear- 
wicker and Anna Livia Plurabelle, parents of Issy (from -izod) and Cad 
(from Chapelizod). 


1199. Linneman, William R. “Punch and Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 293- 
204. The author of “Roundabout Readings" in Punch during 1895-1897 
praises Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn as Homeric "in the true sense." 


1200. Bridgman, Richard. "As Hester Prynne Lay Dying," pp. 294-296. 
William Faulkner deliberately chose to travesty Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
The Scarlet Letter in As I Lay Dying. 


, HII:1, September 1965. 


1201. Henning, Standish. "Chauntecleer and Taurus," pp. 1-4. Refer- 
ences to the throat serve to unify the theme in Chaucer's tale of the 
INun's Priest. 


1202. Steadman, John M. “Chaucer's Pardoner and the Thesaurus 
Meritorium," pp. 4-7. In The Pardoner’s Tale the fatal treasurer serves 
as a symbol for both avarice and the sale of indulgences. 
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1202. Blake, N. F. “The Vocabulary in French and English Printed by 
William Caxton,” pp. 7-15. Internal linguistic evidence and known 
details of Caxton’s life argue against his being the translator of The 
Vocabulary in French and English. 


1204. Craven, Alan E. “Justification of Prose and Jaggard Compositor 
B,” pp. 15-17. The | op test to identify compositors of the Shake- 
speare First Folio can be used to identify the same compositors for prose 
works also printed by William Jaggard. 


1205. Spencer, Christopher. "Lucio and the Friar's Hood," pp. 17-21. 
There is no convincing evidence that Lucio sees through the Duke's 
disguise in Shakespeare's Meas. 


1206. Davis, Gilbert R. "The Characterization of Mamon in Jack Drums 
Entertainment,” pp. 22-24. Mamon in John Marston’s Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment has been mistakenly identified as a Jew. 


1207. Penñel, Charles A. "Robert Greene and ‘King or Kaisar, " pp. 
pp. 24-26. . The argument for Greene’s authorship of -George a Green 15 
suggested by Greene’s use of the rare nonce phrase, "King or Kaisar,” in 
two works known to be his. 


1208. Hyman, Lawrence W. “Milton’s ‘On the Late Massacre in Pied- 
mont, ” pp. 26-29. John Milton's famous sonnet concerning the 
martyred Waldensians cries out for an ultimate victory for these saints. 


1209. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. "The Scope and Function of Biblical 
Allusion in Absalom and Achitophel,’ pp. 29-35. Biblical allusions in 
John Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, ranging from creation to dooms- 
day, are more extensive than has heretofore been recognized. 


1210. Weinbrot, Howard D. "Robert Gould: Some Borrowings from 
Dryden,” pp. 36-40. Though Gould attacked John Dryden’s politics 
and religion, he borrowed extensively from Dryden’s work. 


1211. Moler, Kenneth L. “Fanny Burney’s Cecilia and Jane Austen’s 
‘Jack and Alice,’ ” pp. 40-42. In "Jack and Alice,” Austen satirizes an 
improbable masquerade episode in Cecilia. 


1212. Webster, Grant T. “Keats's ‘La Belle Dame’: A New Source,” 
pp. 42-47, Thomas Sackville’s “Induction” to the Mirror for Magistrates, 
as presented with Dante’s Inferno in Thomas Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, is a likely source of "La Belle Dame Sans Merci” because of 
parallels in phraseology. 
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1213. Gleckner, Robert F. "Ruskin and Byron," pp. 47-51. John 
Ruskin greatly admired Byron, particularly a descriptive passage from 
The Island. 


1214. Stone, Edward. “Two More Glimpses of Hawthorne,” pp. 52-55. 
Maunsell B. Field’s Memories of Many Men and of Some Women (1874) 
describes 2 meeting with Nathaniel Hawthorne in 1852 and again five 
years later. 


1215. Whitehead, Lee M. "Alma Renamed Lena in Conrad's Victory,” 
pp. 55-57. In Victory, Alma, whose name signifies the licentious dancing 
girl, is significantly renamed Lena, a diminutive of Magdalen, a harlot 
whose love becomes spiritual through Christ. 


, 11:2, December 1965. 


1216. Lehmann, Ruth P.M. “A Lacuna in the Riming Poem of the 
Exeter Book,” pp. 85-86. In line 67 of the Riming Poem, Aoeft instead 
of the usual groeft is proposed. 


1217. Hacikyan, Agop. "The Exeter Manuscript: Riddle 19," pp. 86- 
88. In the third rune group of Riddle 19, Exeter Ms, wiga is proposed 
as an appositive modifying mon. 


1218. Hench, Atcheson L. “Chaucer's Miller's Tale, 1. 3226," pp. 88-92. 
"And demed hymself been lyk a cokewold" is correctly translated, as 
Walter W. Skeat pointed out, “And considered himself to be like a 
cuckold.” Among recent translations, only A. C. Cawley accurately 
translates the line. Others translate it as "likely to be" or some variant 
suggesting the future rather than the present. 


1219. Turner, W. Arthur. “Biblical Women in The Merchants Tale and 
The Tale of Melibee," pp. 92-95. Chaucer's use of Old Testament women 
in The Merchant’s Tale is ironic; in Tbe Tale of Melibee it is not. 


1220. Biggins, Dennis. "'Solur' in Madame 4'Amours," p. 96. Solur 
should read so lur in the second stanza of Henry VIII's Madame 
d'Amours. 


1221. Miles, Leland. "Boethius and Thomas More's Dialogue of Com- 
fort,” pp. 97-101. In two sections, More's Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation closely resembles Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy. 
Although Boethius is not mentioned, external evidence exists which shows 
More, imprisoned in the Tower of London, was reading Boethius. 


1222. Cox, Lee Sheridan. "Milton's ‘I Did But Prompt, 1l 13-14," 
pp. 102-104. The end of line 13 should omit a comma, for none of the 
texts known to Milton use a comma here. Without it, a meaningful 
interpretation of the last two lines can be made. 
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1223. Homan, Sidney R., Jr. "Dekker as Collaborator in Ford's Perkin »" 


Warbeck,” pp. 104-106. Parallel situations as well as a common name— 


Warbeck—suggest Thomas Dekker’s assistance and a date earlier than- 
9 


the 1630's for John Ford's Perkin Warbeck, : 


1224. Wasserman, George R. “The Domestic Metaphor in Astraea ` 


Redux,” pp. 106-111. The secondary pattern of imagery in John Dryden’s 
Astraea Redux, whereby the Restoration brings a long-awaited marriage 
of the English people with their king, suggests that the poet was 


conscious of the imagery of the Hebraic Covenant love, as in the Book of ` 


Hosea. 


1225. Stout, Gardner D., Jr. "Some Borrowings in Sterne from Rabelais: . 
and Cervantes," pp. 111-118. Five additional instances of Laurence 
Sterne's debt to Rabelais and eight instances of his debt to Cervantes. 
support his acknowledgment that he borrowed from these authors “as 


much as [his] prayer book." 


1226. Henry, Nathaniel H. “Wordsworth’s “Thorn’ an Analogue in š. 


Scott’s Heart of Midlothian,” pp. 118-120. In Chapter XXX of Heart 
of Midlothian, Sir Walter Scott acknowledges his debt to William . Words- 
worth’s “Thorn” in Lyrical Ballads. In the poem and the novel women 
have jilting lovers and illegitimate children buried in the woods. Both 
mothers visit the graves of their dead children. Scott found the basis for 
his story of Effie Dean’s seduction and trial in Wordsworth’s poem. 


1227. Ricks, Christopher. :"Hallam's “Youthful Letters’ and Tennyson,” 
pp. 120-122. Unpublished letters among the papers of Henry Hallam, 
Arthur’s father, reveal that. as late as Alfred Tennyson's 75th year 
he was shielded by his family from youthful. letters that showed 
the hero of In Memoriam to @ infatuated by one Anna Wintour in Italy 
in 1828. 


1228. Gross, Seymour L. “Mungo Park and Ledyard in ໄາລ 
Benito Cereno,' pp. 122-123. In the issue of Putnam’s Monthly Mag- 
azine in which the final installment of Herman Melville’s Benito Cereno 


appears, was an article that informed Melville that John Ledyard rather 


than Mungo Park originally expressed the sentiment he refers to in 
Benito Cereno. Hence, he substituted Ledyard for Mungo Park in his 
revision of the story. E ROT 


t 


1229. Sankey, Benjamin. "Henchard and. Faust,” pp. 123-125. The’ 
source of Thomas Hardy's admittedly borrowed description of Faust in . 


The Mayor of Casterbridge is Thomas Carlyle's "Goethe's Helena.” 


1230. Davis, W. Eugene. “Mr. Golding’s Optical Delusion,” pp. 125- ' 


126. William Golding in Lord of the Flies tells us that Piggy’s glasses 


focus rays of the sun and thereby start fires. However, he also tells us . 


SAT LJ 
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that Piggy has myopia. Both statements cannot be true: concave lenses 
correct myopia, and convex lenses gather light rays to a point. 
i —JQO. W. Frost 


ESQUIRE, LXVII:2, February 1967. 


. 1231. Braun, Saul. “I Mean, My God, If You Can't Produce a Great 
American Novel for Two Hundred Thou, Pre-Sold to the Flicks, What 
thé Hell Hope Is There for American Literature?” pp. 76-77, 79, 134-137. 
The. International Novel Award contest for a $210,000 prizë, announced 
in’ November 1964, elicited some 3,000 Mss over 14 months but no 
‘winner. [The article details the experiences and vicissitudes of the 
. Sponsors and editors during and after the contest and the fate of some 
` of the Mss submitted.] 


. 1232. Beatty, Jerome, Jr. "Hanging Up on Hemingway," p. 116. When 
Ernest Hemingway (in Cuba) returned a call from Beatty (in the States) 

- in 1958, about a dispute over publication of some of his stories in Esquire, 

=" he talked for nearly an hour. Beatty, summoned to supper, finding 

^ Hemingway increasingly repetitive and himself possessed of more material 
than' he could use, hung up. Hemingway did not call back. 

| —John S. Phillipson 
ETC., XXIII:1, March 1966. : ) 
1233. Burróws, David. "Art and the Structure of "Thinking," pp. 51-58. 
Examining Archibald MacLeish's poem “Ars Poetica," we find that art 
reconciles: our sentient and our thinking selves by giving us sensation 

Ordered as our thinking is ordered. In poetry, it is sensation ordered as 
language is ordered. 


5 ^ š 
1234. Levang, Lewis D. “Cinna: is not Cinna,” pp. 76-77. In Shake- 
speare's Julius Caesar (III, tit), when Cinna the poet is torn to pieces 
by he mob because his name is the same as that of Cinna the conspirator, 
we s€e the emotional impetus in the mob’s refusing to consider that one 
symbol can have two referents. 


1235. Dixon, John R., “Two Semantic Cultures,” pp. 77-83. In sum- 

marizing the debate over C. P. Snow's two cultures (The Two Cultures 

and the Scientific Revolution, Cambridge, 1959), one concludes that the 

literary community must produce works that personalize the relationship 
_ of the individual to the scientific-technical world, while the scientific- 
' engineering community must learn to read the language of literature. 


` 1236. Sturgis, Norman. "How to Be an Actor,” pp. 83-87. An actor’ 
, Should not attempt to "get into the character" that he is portraying. 
. . Rather he should say the lines with meaning and without preconceptions, 
; and he will discover that he is becoming the character. 
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1237, Condon, John C. "A Bibliography of General Semantics (Part 
V),” pp. 116-148. [The conclusion of a series from previous issues, this 
installment covers VIII. Communication Theory, including A. General, 
B. Language and Symbolism, C. Thinking, D. The Natural’ Sciences and 
Mathematics, and E. The Individual; IX. Interpersonal Communication, |. 
including A. Nonverbal and B. Rimor; X. Societal Communications, 
including A. General and B. Political Science; and XI. Cultural, including - 
A. General, B. Education, and C. Literature and Literary and Rhetorical 
Criticism. | p P. 


, XX1III:2, June 1966. 


1238. Seamans, Eldon L. “The Language of Prejudice,” pp. 216-224! 
Prejudices are inevitable, but an understanding of the language.in which 
they are expressed will help us manage them. 1. The language of benev- 
olence: "Some of them fe.g., Negroes} are among the best players we 
have." 2. The language of concern: "Some of my best friends are... .” 
3. The language of self-disparagement: . "I'm not very bright but...” , 
4. The language of self-reproach: "I BU nae your attempt to answer ` 
my criticism but. . . ." 5. The language of directed response: "Don't you 

think. . ?" A d ss, 


1239. Kirkendall, Lester A. "Semantics and. Sexual Communication," 
pp. 235-244. Four conditions hamper discussions gf sex: Jack of terms 
_to describe degree or quality in sexual behavior, of public knowl- 
edge about certain aspects of sex, need for delicacy,in discussion, and 
judgmental attitudes implicit in terms concerning sex. "Through free. 
discussion and careful attention to language, we may develop a saner - 
vocabulary. iue < 


1240. Read, Allen Walker. "Is American English Deteriorating ?” pp. 
250-253. American English is healthily changing, and it is only an author- 
-itarian view that sees it as deteriorating. 

i ' i e 
, XXIII:3, September 1966. ? f 
1241. Crane, Maurice ,A. “Of Groovies and Fancy Words,” pp. 362-365. 
Controversy over the: words on the jacket of,a record by the Rolling ` 
Stones illustrates that words have different functions in different contexts; 


, XXIII:4, December 1966. 


, 1242. Cohen, Saul. "Justice Holmes and Copyright Law," pp. 439-461. ü 
Oliver Wendell Holmes's opinions in eight cases involving copyright : 


show semantic awareness ang a recognition of the importance of the . . 


creative artist. 


1243. Matthews, Jack. “Mark Twain, ‘Cartographer, " pp. 479-484. 
Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer Abroad is a sustained comedy of semantic 
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confusion, Tom representing the abstract mind and Huck and Jim repre- 
senting the literal. . : 


1244. Hart, Joe W. “ ‘State Talk’: A Study of Slang," pp. 486-491. A 
sociological analysis of argot can reveal much about the group that uses it. 
. —James C. Austin 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, X1:45 February 1967. 


1245. Gottlieb, Saul. “Signalling Through the Flames: The Living 
Theatre in Europe,” pp. 24-32, 110-118. The Living Theatre Repertory 
Company of New York, the group which first staged Kenneth H. Brown’s 
The Brig as well as other pi prine pieces, has found in Europe : 
congenial stages for the kind of theater thé company specializes in. It is 
a theater close to the Theater of Cruelty envisioned by Artaud, although 
arrived at independently. 'The desire to make the audience and actors 
"actually feel pain, physical and metaphysical" is accomplished through 
attacking "the expectations and complacencies of the audience" by using 
' every technique available to the modern theater. ; 


Taur TREE ae, Aae . ເ... scs. UDDC a vrbe quin 

qoe X) iw ພມ inade by Maurice Girodias, publisher of the 
Olympia Press and of the first edition of Lolita, Nabokov indicates that 
he is the one who suffered from contact with Girodias.] 


1247. Krim, Seymour. “An Open Letter to Norman Mailer," pp. 89-96. 
In spite of remarkable accomplishments of prose and vision, Mailer runs 
the risk of becoming a monologist instead of the dramatic artist he has 
demonstrated that he is. Mailers new book, Cannibals and Christians, 
is typical in its wide and varied scope and its uncompromising fint of 
view, but its form is that form explored in Advertisements for Myself, a 
form which now grows repetitious and mechanical. The process of pub- 
lishing books first in magazines and newspapers and then collecting 
- them between covers has had the serious effect of making the works 
- seem piecemeal and the voice behind them a little “shrill. 

; —Donna Gerstenberger 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. °35, Fall 1966. 


1248. Marsden, Donald. "Fitzgerald and the Princeton "Triangle Club 
(D," pp. 1-4. Two handwritten sheets of paper in Princeton's Triangle 

Club Archives of Fie! Fie! Fi-Fi may have been written by Fitzgerald. 
` One sheet contains the lyrics of the sóng “Rag-time Melodrama” from 
. Safety First, a later Triangle Club production. Many of the "letter for- 
mations” on the sheets are similar to Fitewerald’s, but the handwriting 
has a “scribbled look” that might have resulted from the turmoil Fitz- 
gerald experienced whed he "lost the Triangle presidency" and when 
` "his book for the 1916-17 production" was rejected, - 
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1249. Block, Ralph. “A Recollection of Fitzgerald,” pp. 4-5. Ralph 
Block possesses a photostat copy of a letter from Fitzgerald to him. In it 
Fitzgerald comments on a meeting between Samuel Goldwyn and George 
Bernard Shaw. [The undated letter is reproduced. | 


1250. Doyno, Victor. “Fitzgerald as Poet,” pp. 6-8. The Princeton 
Library possesses the Mss of two Fitzgerald poems. The first is untitled 
and unfinished. The second is a revised draft of the ""Thousand-and-First 
Ship" in which Fitzgerald’s revisions make "the poem less personal, more 
universal.” 


1251. Beja, Morris. "Jay Gatsby in Greece," pp. 10-11. Greek college ` 
students who read The Great Gatsby have “trouble with the significance 
of names . . . and the geographical and spiritual distinctions" in the 
novel. They think Gatsby is a "typical" American since, for them, the 
1920’s have "never ended in America.” . . 
—Benjamin Franklin V 


GORDON REVIEW, IX:4, Spring 1966. 


252. Ferguson, Ann D. “A Brief Comparison of Supernatural Elements 
in Richard III and Macbeth,” pp. 184-192. In both tragedies, early and . 
late, Shakespeare shows “the ultimate connections between man’s nature 
and the world of the supernatural” as represented by prophecy and fulfill- 
ment, monstrosities of nature, dreams, and ghosts. However, though 
these manifestations “play a dramatic role,” Richard and Macbeth are 
victims not of external forces but of themselves. | 


A ^ 


1253. Sister Marian Frances. "Prayer as Insight in Shakespeare," pp. 
192-198. Whether pagan (Lear and Gloucester) or Christian (Macbeth, 
Claudius, Henry VI, Richmond), the prayers of Shakespeare's characters 
are used to provide "insight into character, motivation, situation and as . 
a means of foreshadowing." 


` X:1, Fall 1966. 


1254. Sisk, John P. “F. Scott Fitzgerald's Discovery of Illusion," pp. 
12-23. The typical enterprise of realism is the exposure of illusion. In . 
American fiction this aim usually focuses on the treachery of thé Amer- 
ican Dream. Fitzgerald handles this theme in The Great Gatsby more 
subtly than many authors, for the “first-rate intelligence" of Nick Carra- ` 
way is capable of seeing the nobility and beauty as well as the emptiness 
of Gatsby's illusions. As "an effort to discover America” the novel is 
. "more relevant now than when it was, written." . 

e . —Charles A. Huttar 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, V:2, Winter 1966/67. 


1255. [Shaw, Bernard.] "After the Revolution" (reprinted from Today, 
A Magazine of Scientific Socialism, YX:53, April 1888), pp. 17-20. 
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[A whimsical account of a meeting of the British Parliament after a 
socialist revolution. Socialists of the 1880's (e.g., William Morris, Belfort 
. Bax, Edward Aveling), who have become the ruling powers of the state, 
exhibit their characteristic humours. } i 


1256. Masumoto, Masahiko. “Shaw in Japan—The Second Period,” pp. 
22-23. During the Taisho era (1912-1926) the Bernard Shaw plays most 
frequently performed in Japan were the early “pleasant” plays. Since 
that time few Shaw plays have been performed in Japan. Almost none of 
his major works have been ກ i 
1257. Leary, Daniel J. “Is The Simpleton Silly?” p. 25. Bernard Shaw’s 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles is not a “silly”: play, as Edmund 
Wilson says. Like Back to Methuselah, it develops the theme that “man 
must Outlive his passions.” 

—Elsie B. Adams 


LANDFALL, XX:2, June 1966. 

. 1258. Sargeson, Frank “"TTenre Towe - bone “Steves aia ñ< te. ding, 
c A cc RC ະບ two p opie coping with "the terrors of 
... + . fos Which recurs in Lawson's fiction, apparently resulted from his 
own childhood sense of “inner desolation.” This situation is, in turn, 
fundamental to his "creed of mateship," on which much of his best work 
is explicitly founded. Drunkenness is in second place to mateship as 
"fundamentally.important" to his prose work. In fact, Lawson seems 
to have felt "no constraint at all about exploring its possibilities as 
literary material." 


1259. Sturm, Terry. "The Poetry of Robert D. FitzGerald,” pp. 162-167. 
The "dismissive note" of recent criticism toward FitzGerald is too extreme 
a reaction. Although his poetry covers a large span of Australian literary 
history, a single theme, despite variations, emerges—‘“the necessity to 
act in a world.subject to time and change." In this affirmation of a life 
of action he is a "complex and individual poet." But he is not a "philo- 
sophical" poet nor one who "thinks in images.” Rather, his best poems, 
in which he may be compared to Browning, are "those in which medita- 
tion is cast in dramatic form." Despite faults. he remains "one of 
Australia’s most accomplished poets" and an "important influence." 
—John Patton 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XV:4, Fall 1965. 


1260. Wasson, Richard. "Stephen Dedalus and the Imagery of Sight: 
A Psychological Approach,” pp. 195-209. Stephen's experience conforms 
in part to a psychoanalytic pattern characteristic of people with voyeuristic 
inclinations. Visual concerns figure significantly in A Portrait of the 
Artist and Ulysses. In the former early visual details suggest repression of 
voyeuristic desires as the ego defends itself against the fearful conse- 
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pos of looking by prohibiting or interfering with sight. Later 
etails suggest ambivalence—a desire to, look and the need to desexualize 
sight in order to render it harmless and permissible. The epiphany 
theory reflects this psychology. In Ulysses Stephen, suffering from the 
‘talionic curse, does not see or accept the visual world; but finally with 
the help of Bloom he rebels against his mother's reproachful eyes and 
asserts his masculine and independent ego. | 


1261. Katz, Alfred H. "Some Psychological Themes in a Novel by 
Christina Stead,” pp. 210-215. In her novel The Man Who Loved Child- 
ven (1944), Christina Stead writes with great psychological insight about 
the adolescent search for a sense of identity. She writes well because of 
her ability to depict the wholeness and inter-relatedness of adolescent ' 
conflict. 


1262. Rose, Edward J. ‘ “The Queenly Personality’: Walpole, Melville 
and Mother," pp. 216-229. In White-Jacket, Melville alludes to Horace 
Walpole’s play The Mysterious Mother, thereby establishing a significant ` 
erotic theme. Walpole’s play anticipates themes that Melville develops in 
Pierre—the contrasting pagan and Christian attitudes towards sex and 
guilt, the ambiguity of father and mother, the banishment of the son by 
the mother, and the incestuous relationship between mother and son and 
brother and sister, the sovereign mothers commanding sex, the son's 
desire to be obedient to his mother's power. 


1263. Faber, M. D. “Freud and Shakespeare's Mobs,” pp. 238-255. The 
dynamics of group behavior, according to Freud’s Group Psychology and 
the Analysis of the Ego (1921), are determined by the libidinal attach- 
ment of the group to the leader, an ultimately regressive attachment 
because it is rooted in infantile dependency needs. Thus the leader must 
be idealized like a parent, dreaded like the primal father. In Cor., 
because the leader cannot love, he suffers tragedy as an incomplete and 
socially dangerous being. In Caesar, dependency or the need for a leader 
drives the mob and determines its fickleness. Thus Shakespeare’s crowd 
scenes demonstrate how the insights of the dramatist anticipate the find- 
ings of Freudian psychoanalysis. 


, AVI:1, Winter 1966. 


1264. Levin, Richard. "Sexual Equations in the Elizabethan Double 
Plot," pp. 2-14. The double plots of some Elizabethan plays are assim- 
ilated through a psychological equation. This equation can be expressed 


in a variety of ways, all centering on sexual motifs, such aš money and  - 


sex, male and female honor, sex and food. 


1265. Barber, C. L. "The Death of Zenocrate: ‘Conceiving and Sub- 
duing Both’ in Marlowe's Tamburlaine,” pp. 15-24. The relationship - 
between Zenocrate and Tamburlaine is conceived in religious and Oedipal 
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terms. An Oedipal Tamburlaine, by loving Zenocrate, enabled the poet 
_ to express power and beauty in terms of domination. 


1266. Holland, Norman N. "Comment on “The Death of Zenocrate,’ ” 
pp. 25-26. Marlowe 1s a predominantly oral personality, hunger being his 
chief theme. 


1267. Hoyle, James F. “ ‘Kubla Khan’ as an Elated Experience," pp. 
27-39. Hypomania, the psychology of elation, explains and supports the 
experience of Coleridge's "Kubla Khan" and provides evidence about the 
mood :01 the poem itself. The poem was inspired at the climax of a 
.depressive phase, and it captures "the strange joyous upward swing of 
the cyclothymic or pre-manic-depressive personality." | 


1268. Worthington, Mabel. “Comment on ‘Kubla Khan’ as an Elated 
Experience,” pp. 40-42. Coleridge was a “manic” poet. Investigation 
of the poem indicates an upward movement, its first part dealing with 
man, power, and war; its second with woman (the Muse), inspiration, 
and the noct. Bath ຕ”: “ໃບ! ` EN ee s a ee eee 
mc} Fa a Sau tage could bave been. 


1269. Carpenter, Thomas P. “Abnormal Psychology in Twentieth- 
. Century Novels," pp. 43-47. [This is an abstract of a dissertation (Stan- 
ford, 1946) in which about 200 novels are analyzed.] 


, X VI:2, Spring 1966. 
1270. Peckham, Morse. "Art and Disorder,” pp. 62-80. [This is a 
resumé of a theory of art based on the author's book Maz's Rage for 
Chaos: Biology, Behavior, and tbe Arts (1966). The author's main point 
is that a definition of art is determined by the nature of perception.] 
"Art is the ingredient 1n human behavior which enables man to innovate, 
because it trains him to endure the cognitive tension which is the necessary 
preliminary to problem perception and genuine meaningful innovation." 
t . 


1271. Holland; Norman N. “Psychoanalytic Criticism and Perceptual 
Psychology," pp. 81-92. Peckham: starts from the behaviorist position 
and relies on modern perceptual psychology, transactionalism, directive 
state theory. He discusses two areas where psychoanalytic criticism is 
weakest—the history of styles and abstract forms. Although Peckham 
has not related observable forms to the fantasies they defensively manage, 
he has paved the way for psychoanalytic critics to deal with form. 


1272. Eldridge, Herbert G. “The ‘Mind Distrest’: Literary Allusions in 
Benjamin Rush’s Diseases of the Mind,” pp. 93-102. In his Medical 
Inquiries and Observations upon Diseases of the Mind (1812), Benjamin 
Rush draws extensively from imaginative literature to illustrate and sup- 
port his theories and therapeutics and to dramatize the horrors of insanity. 
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William Cowper and Shakespeare supply the most material for Rush's 
comment. l 


1273. Faber, M. D. "Ophelia's Doubtful Death,” pp. 103-108. The type 
of madness suffered by Ophelia did not excuse her self-murder from 
punishment according to Christian doctrine. Her death may be classified 
as “subintentional cessation,” or permitted suicide. The doubts concern- 
ing her death explain the nature of her funeral and burial, the softening 
of penalties ordinarily imposed on suicides. 


1274. Winters, Warrington. "The Death Hug in Charles Dickens,” pp. 
109-115. Dickens's novels are linked by a chain of little devils (sons),, 
each of whom engages in a terrible death embrace with the big devil 
(father). Examples from Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, and Edwin : 
Drood illustrate Dickens's handling of this theme. Because no little devil 
ever suceeds in killing the elder devil, we may infer the author’s fear of 


patricide. ; 


1275. Radner, Susan G. "Love and the Lover in Browning's ‘Evelyn 
Hope,' " pp. 115-116. The old narrator-lover in "Evelyn Hope" describes 
his platonic conception of love and women and at the same time reveals 
his wish for a Humbert-Lolita kind of relationship with the sixteen-year 
old girl. 

—Martin Kallich 


LIVRE ET L'ESTAMPE, No. 45/46, 1966. 


1276. Blogie, Jeanne. "Essai sur l'évolution des prix de quelques livres 
marquants de 1850 à nos jours: Le First Folio de Shakespeare," pp. 56- 
96. [A list of 179 appearances of First Folios on the market between 
1650 and 1960, giving provenances, brief descriptions, places and dates 
of sales, and prices.] (In French) 

| —G. Thomas Tanselle 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VI:7, October 1966. 


1277. Solomon, Samuel. "Racine and Lowell," pp. 29-42. In any future 
printing or M a Robert Lowell's ‘translation’ should be presented 
as Phaedra by Robert Lowell, based on Racine's Phédre. It is not a ` 
translation: Lowell has cut out (and added) lines, completely changing 
the original intént of Racine. Especially appalling is his distorting of 
Phaedra's character. | 


, VI:10, January 1967. 


1278. Heppenstall, Rayner. “A Demise of Poets,” pp. 57-65. Though 
immediate colleagues for 18 years, working for the BBC, no more than 
20 conversations took place between Louis MacNeice and Heppenstall: 
who recalls a few that emphasize MacNeice's ‘Irishness,’ his າ and 


his ability to drink. 
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1279. Patmore, Brigit. "Dancing with the T. S. Eliots,” pp. 82-86. 
Encouraged to dance by his wife who insisted he needed the exercise, the 
young Tom Eliot was an adequate dancer: dancing every Sunday after- 
noon in a hall in Queensbury during the month immediately preceding the 
First. World War. He was, then, very critical of poe much impressed 
by "the cultured,” and though his poetry insisted upon humility, “never 
have I met a less humble man.” 

| ້ —Robert Yackshaw 


MEANJIN QUARTERLY, XXV :2, Winter 1966. 


1280. Barnes, Jack. "New Tracks to Travel: The Stories of White, 
Porter, and Cowan,” pp. 154-170. The psychological focus of Patrick 
White's, Hal Porter's, and Peter Cowan’s fiction contrasts strongly with 
the traditional outward view of Australian fiction, especially as practiced 
by the late Vance Palmer. White's Voss is not of major importance to 
Australian literature, but has exerted some influence. Cowan deserves 
recognition for the uncompromising way in which he records human 
failure. Porter's work is of interest beccvse F 700 4 


d. sibs 10:4, i. R. fnennan, ine Sea and the Seasons," pp. 192- 
£95. A proper reading of several poems in Christopher Brennan’s 
Towards tbe Source should take account of the author's longing for his 
German bride, his feeling for the change in seasons between Australia and 
Germany, and his interest in Mallarme’s concern with “absences.” 
Brennan's involvement with a "magical and disembodied reality" pre- 
figures his later poetry, especially his Lilith poems. : 


, XXV:3, Spring 1966. 


1282. Phillips, A. A. "Provincialism and Australian Culture," Pp. 265- . 


274. There is a crucial distinction between a self-satisfied and a con- 
structive nationalism. Also, international appeal is not a necessary pre- 
requisite in Australian letters. Australian writers need be-neither disciples 
at the throne of 1. 3. Eliot nor practitioners of the art of local color. The 
poetry of Judith Wright provides a dynamic example of Australian verse 
which possesses strong roots in a particular locale and levels of meaning 
beyond any geographical area. 


1283. Martin, Philip. "Public Yet Personal: Bruce Dawe's Poetry," 
pp. 290-294. Bruce Dawe, the author of No Fixed Address (1962) and 
A Need of Similar Name (1965), should be recognized as an original 
poet who is not afraid to speak on philosophical issues. 

—Theodore F. Simms 


MODERN FICIION STUDIES, XII:1, Spring 1966. (Henry James 
Special Number) 


1284. Edel, Leon, `“To the Poet of Prose," pp. 3-6 (reprinted from Book 
Week, February 27, 1966). "James was the complete artist. Neither 





——— att rer y 
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cults nor fashions, debunkings or critical bile, can alter this essential fact.” 
The appreciation of his artistry has grown slowly but steadily. “Half a 
century has passed: over his quiet grave: he belongs now to the perman- 
ence of American literature.” 


1285. Mackenzie, Manfred. ‘Ironic Melodrama in The Portrait of a 
Lady," pp. 7-23. “The Portrait is constructed from the materials of 


melodrama, and its intensities arise from the action of James's irony upon ` 


these materials; it might best be described as an ironic melodrama.” ‘This 
complex structure arises out of James's handling of Isabel: she plays sev- 


eral roles, most often those of Betrayed Innocence, "the Heroine of | 
romance defending Good in an uncertain world" and "Wife-on-Osmond's- ` 
terms." James cuts through the melodrama of his heroine with his irony. . 


The.novel ends in a Pyrrhic victory of innocence. 


1286. Reid, Stephen. "Moral Passion in The Portrait of a Lady and The 
Spoils of Poynton,” pp. 24-43. The moral issue of James's novels, 
especially in The Portrait, The Spoils, Tbe Ambassadors and The Princess 
Casamassima, centers on the keeping of a spoken pledge. An implied 
pledge is not nearly as important. Often, as with Isabel and Fleda, the 
spoken pledge leads to a moral code based on a rationalization of a 
character's behavior which is meant to hide the actual motives (in Isabel's 
case the dread of the “phallic man," in Fleda’s the dread of the loss of 
Mrs. Gereth). . 


1287. Dubler, Walter. “The Princess Casamassima: Its Place in the 
James Canon,” pp. 44-60. The novel marks the turning point between the 
early and the "major" James. In it James gradually turns away from the 
dramatic and external mode of description and narration towards a stress 
on the internal consciousness of his characters. The change is necessitated 


by James’s recognition of the limits of the scenic and external method. . 


The limits become obvious in Hyacinth's somewhat inappropriate; suicide. 


1288. Snow, Lotus. "` “The Prose and the Modesty of the Matter’: 
James’s Imagery.for the Artist in Roderick Hudson and The Tragic 


Muse,” pp. 61-82. In Roderick Hudson five series of recurrent images " 


tell one story, whereas in The Tragic Muse one thematic image cluster is 


used for three stories. The imagery of Roderick Hudson is emotionally ` 


more convincing than that of the other novel. 


1289. Lockridge, Ernest H. “A Vision of Art: Henry James’s The 
Tragic Muse,” pp. 83-92. In his novel James presents art as superior to 
practically everything else. A main characteristic of art in The Tragic 
Muse is that of a cold gaiety. A similar concept is to be found in some 
of Yeats’s later poems. 


1290. Koch, Stephen. “Transcendence in The Wings of the Dove,” pp. 
93-102. The Wings of the Dove is the first novel in which James offers 


- al. 
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a release to the “ordeal of consciousness" which he imposes on most of | 
his characters, He effects this by means of an innovation in the narrative 
structure. He changes from the single-viewpoint technique of the earlier 
novels to a more complex pattern in which several characters observe-a 
passive figure in their midst (Milly Theale) who thus becomes the 
"register of a common truth." In this respect the novel may be called 
transcendent. - | 


1291. Rose, Alan. “The Spatial Form of The Golden Bowl" pp. 103- 
116. The spatial form of The Golden Bowl arises from the use of 
. recurrent analogous imagery and scenes (often connected with other 
images and scenes and thereby extending the field of reference, cf. the 
"harness-halter-coach-wheel-crystal complex"), and from numerous double 
grammatical focuses, and dialogues in which questions are modified rather 
than answered. James's spatial prose manages to represent "relations with- 
in relations" and to give an adequate expression to the complicated. moral 
tangle existing between the four main characters. 


1292. Beebe, Maurice, and William T. Stafford. "Criticism of Henry 
Tames: A Selected Cherklist " ps 117.177 





, XI1I:2, Summer 1966. 


1295. O'Brien, Darcy. “The Twins That Tick Homo Vulgaris: A Study 
of Shem and Shaun," pp. 183-199. The Shem-Shaun theme, the opposi- 
` tion of the ideal and the actual, is anticipated in the Portrait where 
: Stephen tries to escape the “sordid tide of life" by ignoring it "through 
his search for . :. . spiritual beauty," and in Ulysses where he finally has 
to recognize "the womb of sin." In Finnegans Wake the treatment of 
Shem-Glugg-Dolph and Shaun-Chuff-Kev-Juan suggests the irreconcil- 
ability of the opposites. Nevertheless, Shem and Shauri cannot be sepa- 
rated, taken together they resemble their father MCE, who. in turn 
resembles the ambivalent Leopold Bloom. E 


1294. Katz, Joseph. “The Maggie Nobody Knows,” pp.- 200-212. 
Crane's novel Maggie exists in two versions, the original edition of 1893 . 
and the revised edition of 1896: The “very slight omissions" (Crane) in 
the 1896 version served the purpose of diminishing the brutality of the 
book; but on the other hand they also did away with the coherent religious 
aspect of the world of the novel. The frequent "damns," “hells,” and 
"Gawds'" created an atmosphere of hell on earth where “Gawd” never 
responds to the characters’ invocations. These and other omissions in the 
Jater edition make it worth while to give more attention to “the Maggie 
nobody knows.” 


1295. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. “The Double in An American Tragedy,” pp. 
213-220. In An American Tragedy Dreiser uses the Doppelganger motif 
in two ways and for two different purposes. The first double, “ ‘the genii 
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of his darkest and weakest side,’ that speaks to Clyde during his tempta- 
tion," is used only at the "most dramatical and critical points of the 
novel," especially in Book IL The second occurrence points to "the 
symbolic relation between Clyde and his cousin Gilbert." The outer 
resemblance of the two presents problems for Clyde concerning his own 
identity, especially in a social sense. The absence of a double in Book 
III indicates that Clyde "has become, at last, wholly himself." 


1296. Holland, Norman N. "Style as Character: The Secret Agent,” 
pp. 221-231. For once, Conrad has dispensed with a narrator in The 
Secret Agent. He defines his anarchic characters by means of an anarchic 
style, "each character has a doubleness or tripleness, a secret." The moral 
balance of the novel is maintained by "the bringing to light of a signifi- 
cant fact” out of the “immensity of greasy slime” prevalent in the 
description of London and in the duplicities of the characters. 


1297. Lisca, Peter. “The Structure of Hemingway's Across the River and 
into the Trees,’ pp. 232-250. Across the River has been condemned 
because critics misunderstand its subtle “narrative strategy.” Although 
written in the third person throughout, the omniscient narrator is only in 
charge of the duck-shooting scene at the beginning and the end. The 
whole middle part (278 pages), the Colonel’s interior monologue, func- 
tions as a ritual preparation of his death. The setting (Venice, where 
opposites meet), the timing (a weekend, reminiscent of Easter), and the 
imagery (Christian images and images of destruction and creation) are 
perfectly T to this theme. “Across the River . . . is a kind of 
Divine Comedy of our time.” 


1208. Andreach, Robert J. "Nathanael West's Miss Lonelyhearts: 
Between the Dead Pan and the Unborn Christ,” pp. 251-260. West's ` 
novel centers on the antagonism of Christ and Pan. Man’s predicament 
is a schizophrenia caused by the suppression of the natural Pan instincts 
through the asceticism of Christianity. In the protagonist this predica- 
ment becomes tragic because he is actually searching for Christ who for 
West has never been born. “He is a dream, not a reality, and if one 
persists in the Christ dream to its conclusion, he perverts it by awakening 
his animal nature.” | 


1299. Hattam, Edward. "Hemingway's ‘An Alpine Idyll, ” pp. 261-265. 
The basis for Hemingway's story lies in a Tyrolean “‘tall-tale.” It exists 
in several variations and 1s usually told to pull the leg of some foreigner. 
Hemingway does not give a clue as to whether he was aware of the joke 
when he wrote the story, except for the last question: “Do you think it’s 
true?” | 


1300. Bryer, Jackson R. “F. Scott Fitzgerald and the State of American 
Letters in 1921,” pp. 265-267. In an entirely neglected letter to Thomas 
A. Boyd, published by Boyd in the St. Paul Daily News on February 20, 
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1921 [here reprinted}, Fitzgerald "comments on the contemporary literary 
scene” and evaluates his first novel This Side of Paradise. 


1301. Hogan, Patrick G., and others. "Muste's ‘Failure of Love’ in 
Faulkner's Go Down, Moses,” pp. 267-270. [Answers an article by John 
M. Muste, MEFS, X:4, 1964-1965, 366-378; cf. AES, 1%:5, 1966, item 
1751.} Several confusions about the genealogy of .Faulkner’s characters 
undermines Muste's thesis that in Faulkner "the white man has not known 
or felt TE about love, and has been unable to understand what he 
has heard.” . 


1302. C., R. H. Ta]; and Anonymous [b]. "Modern Fiction Newsletter,” 
pp. 271-294. [Consists of [a] "American Fiction," a survey of recent 
criticism, and [b] "Roll Call," a current bibliography of texts and criti- 
cism of the modern novel.] 
—W. Erzgtüber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXIV:1, August 1966. 

1303. Boddv. Marret CAT ha 77 hae os raams O88, pp. 
9 7hHGa45 (austin, espe. «liy his additions to the original text, 
had iis impact on the prayer meeting of the army at Windsor. Milton 
did not promote regicide; he rather objected to misinterpreting the 
psalms which were made in order to defend the king. 


1304. Rhodes, Rodman D. “Idler No. 24 and Johnson's Epistemology,” 
pp. 10-21. "Johnson was both an empirical rationalist and a Cartesian 
Lockean because he found in the mind's energy a metaphysical signifi- 
cance only partially acknowledged by Descartes and wholly unrecognized 
by Locke." He believed “that the mind's activity is an assurance of man's 
dominion." The fact that he lived up to his belief is amply demonstrated 
by-the diverse topics in which he interested himself. 


1305. Herring, Paul D. "Dickens Monthly Number Plans for Little 


Dorrit,” pp. 22-63. The number plans [here reprinted and interpreted] 
reveal the difficulties inherent in writing for serial publication. They 
show Dickens's growing concern with the ordering and the implications 
of his material. Every event is finally placed in a position which is 
absolutely necessary to his intentions. Basically he worked on the structure 
of thesis and antithesis. | 2 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XVII:48, November 30, 1965. 


1306. Didion, Joan. "Questions About the New Fiction," pp. 1100- 
1102. The contemporary concern with movies, rather than novels, is 
symptornatic of a certain failure in fiction during the past few years to 
maintain the excitements of technical discipline that are apparent in and 
inflexibly imposed by films. Philip Roth believes that American writers 
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created this difficulty because they are trying to understand, describe, and 
make credible an American reality which is marked by an absence of 


moral toughness, This effort seems to determine the style and structure; 


or lack of it, of modern novels. To really tell something requires moral 
hardness which most new writers lack because they fail to see its value. 


, XVII:52, December 28, 1965. M 


1307. Wills, Garry. "Flawed Giants" (rev.-art., Bernard Shaw, Collecte 

Letters, 1847-1897, ed. by Dan H. Laurence), pp. 1197-1200. The 
decline of the British Empire began as exotic attempts to escape the weight 
of responsibility. One Victorian rebel, G. B. Shaw, ran toward responsi- 
bility in his search for a new code. Volume I covers Shaw's "hard two 
decades of London apprenticeship" when "he ran through four literary 
careers": novelist, art critic, music critic, and drama critic (to the age of 


40). Most of these letters are to actresses: Janet Achurch, Florence Farr, ` 


and Ellen Terry. Shaw reveals his bohemian puritanism in his attempts tó 
"improve these women because of his contempt for the stage. The cruelty 
with which he carried on these literary relations 15 his tragic "flaw," while 
the "clear eye" with which he pierced all humbug was his greatest gift. 

—Eric M. Zale 


é 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, [XV]:9, September 1966. 


1308. Datow, Wulf. " “The Water-Fall’ von Henry Vaughan (1621- 
1695)," pp. 410-420. The argument of the poem moves from image to 
symbol, describing the course of mankind from life through death and 
resurrection to eternity. The image of the waterfall, at first only the 
starting point of the meditation, becomes a necessary symbol since the 
water-fall. itself is attached to the Divine. (In German) 


— [XV}:10, October 1966. 


1309. Lanzinger, Klaus. “James Fenimore Coopers progressive Haltung 
zur Westexpansion," pP. 456-470. Between The Pioneers and The Oak 
Openings Cooper's affirmative attitude toward the progress of civiliza- 
tion increases considerably. The frontier which, for young Cooper, began 
on the other side of the Alleghenies, moves accordingly farther to the 
West. When Natty Bumppo regrets the progress of civilization, he does 
not speak the author's mind. (In German) 


1310. Walz, Rudolf. "T. S. Eliot: "The Love Song of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock behandelt an einer Prima," pp. 477-486. When interpreting Xliot's 


poem with freshmen, one may center the discussion on the' answer. ໄວ່ 


Prufrock’s "overwhelming question." As a result one will find that 
Eliot does not really care for the answer; he uses the eternal question in 
order to depict a man suffering from the perfunctoriness of his world but 
being unable to overcome it. (In German) ij 


i 
i 
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, [XV}:11, November 1966. 


1311. Füger, Wilhelm. "Im the Cage: Versuche zur Deutung einer um- | 
strittenen Henry James Novelle," pp. 506-513. James’s novelette centers 
on the questions, "What can we know of somebody else and to what 


. degree may an individual consciousness discern reality?" James has em- 


v 


ployed various means to convey his ultimate intention, for instance, the 
continuous use of the concept of inescapable fate which subordinates 
several references to Christian redemption, social criticism tempered by 
ironical psyclfologizing, mythological allusions, and. the imagery of 
money, light, and the four seasons. (In German) 


1312. Oetting, Wilhelm. "T. B. Priestley, An Inspector Calls: Eine 
Erórterung des Schauspielschlusses," pp. 535-539. The end of Priestley's 
play does not imply the punishment of the guilty. The inspector's task is 
rather to lead the Birlings to a voluntary admission of their moral guilt. 
Thus, the inspector tends to become a personification of human conscience. 


(In German) © 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


` - ^ r “> Y “ - ' ‘ A i E * 
NUN OLEPT BEVIPW. OM Ce. SweUussberasecember 1900. 


1313. Goode, John. " ‘Character’ and Henry James," pp. 55-75. W. J. 
Harvey’s recent book, Character and the Novel, "reasserts the primary 
importance of mimesis, of the novel's function as an imitation of life, 
rather than as an affirmation of it." But two novels of.Henry James, 
The Ambassadors and Tbe Turn of tbe Screw, controvert two main ideas 
of Harvey: "the notion that it is possible to talk about a relatively stable 
‘syntax of experience’ and the argument that ‘character’ is a concept that 
lies outside the categories of a particular ideology.” l 

4 | —Duane B. Schneider 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXVI:2, Summer 1966. 


1314. Blaisdell, Gus. “After Ground Zero: The Writings of Evan S. 
Connell, Jr.," pp. 181-207. Connell is angered that powerful weapons 


today reduce man to a statistic. He loathes anything that degrades man. 


In short story writing he is akin to Flaubert, Proust, Mann, Chekhov, and 
Joyce. Through a variety of forms, his novels consistently develop his. 
view that "evil must be recognized, reckoned with, and defeated" by each 
man fighting alone, within himself. 
| —Saralyn R. Daly 


^w + 


NEW STATESMAN, December 31, 1965. 


1315. Gross, John. “Life Itself,” pp. 1030-1031. Virginia Woolf's 
theme is life itself. Her attempts to master life were part of a private 
struggle in which writing was therapy. T'o the Lighthouse was the high 
point in her grasp of actuality, for elsewhere she is less robust. 
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, January 21, 1966. 


1316. Pritchett, V. S. "Nature's Lady,” pp. 90-91. Mary Wortley 
Montagu's letters are like the moral exercises of the super-ego, yet sud- 
denly her heart breaks through and she writes with honesty and directness. 
She presents concisely what she sees. She half-preferred to be out of her 
rank in meeting people. 


, February 11, 1966. 


1317. Davie, Donald. “A Poetry of Protest," pp. 198-199. The Black 
Mountain school of poets seeks not beauty but honor. Though Zukofsky, 
Williams, and Pound tried to be the national conscience and failed, this 
new school of internationalists shows the poet speaking out of, for, 
apainst the national society just as Russian, Polish and Hungarian poets 
have done. | 


, February 18, 1966. 


1318. Ricks, Christopher. "The Simple Excellence of Brian Moore," pp. 
227-228. In The Lonely Passion of Miss Judith Hearne Moore is not 
sentimental but presents emotion intrinsic to his description. His prose 
style is like ordinary speech but is more economical and less muddled. 
The Emperor of Ice Cream lacks the concentration of Judith Hearne and 
An Answer from Limbo; but unlike Judith Hearne, who is not going 
to change, and Brendan in Limbo, who has altered beyond self-recognition, 
the hero of The Emperor of Ice Cream has created a self for himself and 
is not doomed like the other characters. 


, March 11, 1966, 


1319. Ricks, Christopher. “Chamber of Horrors,” pp. 339-340. John 
Hawkes presents the horrors of the modern Gothic novel. He can write 
with precise intensity and yet is saved from sensationalism by his htimor. 
He has a mythic strength, and through myths we find violence endurable, 


though we find, as in The Lime Twig, that our conviction of being. 


spared is a foolish assurance. 


— March 25, 1966. 


1320. Pritchett, V. S. "Oliver Goldsmith,” pp. 427-428. Goldsmith’s 
idiosyncrasy arises from his Anglo-Irish background and loosens him from 
English pressures. His simplicity is more gracious and complex than that 
of other colonials. In The Vicar of Wakefield he surprises us by his 


knowledge of how an abductor works. He has a gift for the comedy of : 


disguised feeling, as in the Vicar himself. He loved the joke of human 
innocence. 


, April 1, 1966. 


1321. Pritchett, V. S. “Satan Comes to Georgia," pp. 469-472. Flan- 


nery O'Connor's characters are human beings in relationship with the 
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myths and violent passions of life. In Everything That Rises Must Con- 
verge the symbols precede the act of violence which, in the particular 
story, introduces the character to guilt and sorrow. An illusion is shat- 
tered, and terror is purification. The characters are engaged in a struggle 
for power which they misunderstand. 


—, June 10, 1966, 


1322. Enright, D. J. “Peeping at Tom" (rev.-art., Lois Deacon and 
Terry Coleman, Providence and Mr. Hardy), pP. 846-847. Hardy's 
love affair with Tryphena Sparks, his niece, to whom the authors assert 
that he gave a son, receives no support from the notebooks, for the time 
when he was supposedly having the affair. To assume that Hardy's 
tragic sense grew only out of an illicit love affair is to diminish Hardy’s 
seriousness. And his inferior writing would not, even if these possibilities 
were true, be justified by our knowing about this love. 


—WY, July 1, 1966. 


1323. Pritchett, V. S. “Lawrence’s Laughter,” pp. 18-19. “Lawrence's 
plays represent his thin gessie ມ້ > 07 07.7 [idit 
haf Ua ME da Gu le or ມຽເ12ພບນ. “Lhe Nottingham 
novels and stories discover the moral texture of lives of ordinary people, 
but Touch and Go, one of his plays, is a shallow tract showing the 
influence of Shaw's Heartbreak House though without Shaw's impudences. 
Lawrence's novels search for a shape to define a changing vision. He 
brought back to the novel each person's sense.of his own future and of 
: his power of choice. | . : 


. 
ered -+ 


; July 8, 1966. 


1324. Pritchett, V. S. "Chicaneries," p. 56. Mark Twain in The Gilded 
Age and The Adventures of Colonel Sellers never saw below the surface 
of reality. He escaped from reality to the nostalgic. The outsmarting spirit 
of Mark Twain was disastrously identified with the limitations of his 
culture. l 
, August 12, 1966. 

1325. Pritchett, V. S. "Anglo Irish," p. 230. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
lived on two planes at once. Though he spellbound others and himself, he 
was not a hypocrite. He could not talk unless he polished, and his best 
things are grounded in his industry. The stage was less a vocation to him 
‘than a craft to gain position. In the use of his wit he was a natural 
strategist but paid the price in strain and anxiety. 





, August 26, 1966. 


1326. Donoghue, Denis. "Conrad's Facts," p. 291. Norman Sherry 
argues that for Conrad truth is fact. Conrad was unable to trust his facts 
and spent time browbeating his fiction, insisting it mean more and more. 
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In his greatest novels there is a rift between analysis and the thing 
analyzed. His intellectual high-talk is not remarkable, however. We 
remember the action and the analysis grounded in action. 


, September 23, 1966. 


1327. Allen, Jerry. "Conrad's Facts,” p. 432. The first identification 
of the chief officer of the Jeddah was made by Miss Allen in The Sea 
Years of Joseph Conrad which accounts for the Jeddah scandal, the 
murder on the Catty Sark, the exploits of Captain Lingard, and other 
details of Conrad's fiction. | 


1328. Pritchett, V. S. "Wells Marches On," pp. 433-434. H. G. Wells’s - 
magic is bound up with his desire for personal freedom. His masters are 
Swift and Candide. He played the role of prophet in World War I, his 
crisis role being taken over by D. H. Lawrence in the 20's. He found his 
genius in fantasy, not real life, and his real comedy comes with deep hurt 
as in The Time Machine, The Island of Dr. Moreau and The War of 
the Worlds. He could not get rid of the stock music-hall comic in his 
lower middle-class characters such as Mr. Polly. He is saved, however, by 
his inventiveness.  , ` 


— September 30, 1966. 


1229. Peetz, D. W: “Eliots Pólitics" (letter), pp. 477-478. Eliots 
political statements in The Criterion (1923-1938) reveal him as a clerical 
fascist. He changed’ references appearing in a standard reference work, 
after being offered the chance to do so in consequence of his protest, so 
that he concealed his political bias to the point of factual inaccuracy. It. 
is no historical accident that Eliot's journal disappeared in World War H. 


, October 7, 1966. s 


1330. Cameron, J. M. "Eliot and Fascism” (letter), p. 516. It is absurd 
to consider Eliot's political thought only in his early writings and The ` 
Criterion pieces. He refused to allow After Strange Gods to be reprinted 
because he regretted its tone. We must also judge the content of his 
political remarks in The Idea of a Christian Soctety and Notes towards 
the Definition of Culture. He was not the Maurras of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. ! 


d 
1331. Pritchett, V. S. "Shop Talk" (rev.art, The Letters of Arnold 
Bennett, ed. by James Hepburn), p. 521. Bennett was proud of his 
ability to make money. The harshness and pathos of<the competitive, 
condition stimulated him. He may have been ruined by having at last a 
private income. ! 


, October 14, 1066. 


1332. Jacobson, Dan. “Forster's Cave," p. 560. Among the “connec- 
tions" in Howard’s End is that of Forster’s own skepticism with his desire 


< 
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to find human meaning in a non-human world. Margaret Schlegel as 
the mediator between the Wilcoxes and her sister remains implausible, as 
does her getting in touch through Mrs. Wilcox and Miss Avery with the 
verities and continuities which lie behind her own or any culture. ' A 
decline in the author’s command occurs. Fourteen years later in A 
Passage to India Forster creates a set of totally convincing human relation- 
ships in all their complexity and poignancy. The novel 15 net defined by 
a single character's point of view. The novel’s skepticism is an impersonal 
medium for action. | 


— November 25, 1966. - : i 


1333. Pritchett, V. S. "Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?" p. 790. The 
essays of Virginia Woolf are less drastic in straining to know what life 
is than the novels are. In discussing works of literature, she has no inter- 
est in the nature of the chaos or the conflict out of which the work arises. 
She expresses her wit, irony and humor on reading the works. Talk is her 
central gift. 


c. December 16, 1966 


34, Peleus, Vox ເີ ມະ 08 os, pp. 908-310.. ihe Big sow 
Wow English prose died about 1910. A prose of self-announcement, it 
has no intimacy. It is parliamentary. Little Bow Wow came inside the 
mind. With the rise of an oral culfure, a combination of inner and 
outer styles creating an allusive idiom of the subconscious has become 
natural. It presents the soft inner life. The culture in which everyone 
is a technician. now^ encourages a new official Chinese. . 

| x —R. E. Wiehe 


NIEUW. VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XIX:9, November 1966. , 


1335. Brulez, Raymond. "Een Raadsel Opgehelderd,” pp. 929-931. In 
his Religio Medici Sir.Thomas Browne asks the riddle of what name 
Achilles bore when he hid among the women. An article by Roger Judrin 
in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise for September 1966 contains the answer: 
Pyrrha, because of his red hair. (In Flemish) : | 

—S. J. Sackett 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIII:11, November 1966. 


1336. Ross, Alan S. C., and D. G. Rees. “ ‘Face It it with a Card of 
Ten,'" pp. 403-407. A knowledge of the old card game of Primero (a 
forerunner of the modern Primiera) provides evidence for believing that 
this phrase (cited in OED' from Jonson and Lyly among others but not 
from Shakespeare, where it occurs in Shrew Ili. 397) derives from that 
game. In Primero, a card of ten (i.e, worth ten) was a low card, and 
receiving it therefore might háve lessened a players fervor. 'The con- 
text of quotations embodying this phrase shows this general sense of 
cooling or lessening one's enthusiasm. 
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1337. Robinson, Fred C. “Beowulf 1917-19," pp. 407-409. If we? 
recognize the primary purpose of anchoring to be to’ keep vessels from 
being driven against the shore (especially rock-lined coasts) and damaged 
or destroyed, we will give the word forwrecan in ], 1919 its full force . 
of "drive to destruction" and not just "carry away." 


1338. Bruten, A. "The Cessation of the Nightingale's Song: The Owl 
and the Nightingale 507 f£," p. 408. In The Holy State, Thomas Fuller 
uses more soberly than does the Owl the (erroneous) information that 
the nightingale stops singing after copulation. Fuller says simply that 
these birds sing in the spring but not after their eggs are hatched, and 
suggests that their joy has been replaced by solicitude for their young. 


1339. Gosling, W. F. "'Shamble' (v.)," p. 408. The verb to shamble 
and the adjective shambling may derive from the Latin scamellum, mean- 
ing a small board or kind of primitive crutch by means of which the 
deformed of foot or leg managed to move about. 


1340. Armitage, C. M. “The Location of Lord Jim’s Patusan," PP. 409- 
410. Geographical clues in Lord Jim corroborate Joseph. Conrad's state- 
ment to Richard Curle that Patusan was in northwest Sumatra. 
1341. Watts, C. T. "Stepniak and Under Western Eyes," pp. 410-411. 
The suggestion of Edgar Wright in a London University M. A. thesis 
(1955) that Joseph Conrad drew upon the life of Sergei Stepniak for a 
detail in Under. Western Eyes can be developed. In various details of 
plot and character: Conrad's novel contrasts ironically with Stepniak's 
The Career of a Nihilist. 


1342. Hamer, Douglas. "Conrad's Chance: A Location," pp. 411-412. 
L. B. Winter's Nor They Understand, published in 1966 in Brisbane, 
identifies in Chance the inn by the river (the Tilbury Hotel) and the 
creek that Powell entered with his cutter (the Havengore Creek). The 
book, whose relevance is not apparent from its title, is actually an "im- 
portant contribution to Conrad studies.” 


1345. Winter, J. L. “Conrad’s San Tomé,” pp. 412-413. Joseph Conrad’s 
description in Nostromo of the San Tomé mountain came from Master- 
man's Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay (see J. E, Saveson, "Masterman . 
as a Source of Nostromo,” N. & Q. for October 1963 [AES for January 
1964, Item 177 ] ) , but the name itself derives from the infamous Portu- . 
guese slave island near the coast of West Africa. The situation on Sen 
Tomé “was the embryo of the theme of moral bankruptcy, of hypocrisy, 
and perversion in religion in Nostromo.” 


1344. Maccoby, H. Z. “Two Notes on Ash Wednesday,” pp. 413-415: I 
(1) The lines in T. S. Eliot's Marder in the Cathedral beginning "We do 
not Know very much of the future” provide the clue to understanding the 
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statement “There is nothing again" in Part I of Ash Wednesday: it 
means "Nothing happens twice" (in a single life). Eliot develops the 
thought the most fully in Part III of The Dry Salvages. (2) The word 
dissembled in Part II of Ash Wednesday ("1 who am here dissembled’’) 
is best taken .to mean changed, with dismembered "as a secondary, pun- 
ning meaning." The change involves transformation of those parts of the 
poet which the leopards eat; these (not the bones) "chirp and shine" 
` brightly because they are transformed into parts of the leopards. 


1345. Zulli, Floyd, Jr. "T. S. Eliot and Paul Bourget," pp. 415-416. In 
writing of Hamlet as "cette création de Shakespeare, si pue à la 
Joconde du Vinci," Bourget may have given Eliot the hint for the'latter's 
description of Ham. as "the ‘Mona Lisa’ of literature." I 


1346. Raina, M. L. “Traditional Symbolism and Forster's Passage to 
India,’ pp. 416-417. The división of this E. M. Forster novel into 
sections representing the three seasons of India is relevant "to the tra- 
ditional symbolism of the Indian year," in which the seasons reflect order 
. disrupted by terrific, life-destroying heat and restored bv rain. 


1342, ມໍາ, Hoyer Wallac. Stevens: ine Dedication to Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction," pp. 417-418. A letter of Stevens's dated 
June 18, 1942, to the Cummington (Massachusetts) Press, which printed 
his Notes, sought to dedicate the book to Henry Church; typewritten and 
holograph copies of the.poemi at Manchester and Harvard include the 
dedicatory poem but no réference to Church. Apparently Stevens decided 
upon the dedication belatedly; we still do not know if the dedicatory poem 
was written with Church in mind. | 


1348. Andrews, W. T. “D. H. Lawrence's Novels as Irritants," pp. 
418-419. Scenes of irritation and anger in Lawrence's novels, both early 
‘and late, were a technical device to engage the reader, "to irritate him into 
full participation" in the action. Yet this is not irritation for irritations 
sake: rather “at his best” Lawrence sought to depict “the inevitable fric- 
tions" that people encounter in making contact with each other. 


. 1349. Friedman, S. “Auden and Hardy," p. 419. Two lyrics by Thomas 

Hardy, “The Newcomer's Wife" and "At a Watering-Place,” provided 
‘the’ central incident of Auden’s ballad "Victor was ມ໌ little baby." 
All three poems involve an overheard conversation about prior mis- 
demeanors by a bride or bride-to-be, the husband (the listener in two of 
the poems) in each case being ignorant of them. | 


` 1350. Cohn, Alan M., "The Berengaria Allusion in Lord of the Flies,” 
pp. 419-420. Simon erred in attributing to Berengaria (Queen of Richard 
1) the sucking of poison from-a wound in her husband’s arm; the legend- 
ary act is actually attributed to Eleanor of Castile, wife to Edward I. The 
story appears in Thomson, Gray, Charlotte Yonge, and Tennyson with the 
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traditional attribution; Scott in The Talisman uses Richard and Berengaria 
as characters but has the act of extracting the poison performed by some- 
one else. Did William Golding intentionally have Simon err by way of 
emphasizing the theme of alienation from his past society, or did he 
simply make a mistake? The latter seems more probable. 


1351. Moffett, Judith. "Some Corrections of Stephen Vincent Benét," 
pp. 420-421. Two "considerable inaccuracies" occur in Parry Stroud's 
volume on Benét in the Twayne, United States Authors Series. The first 


confuses Jack Ellyat's recollections of Melora Vilas, whom he has been + 


seeking, with the actual scene of his reunion with her. The other confuses 
‘two Negro slaves—Spade, a rather important character, and another 
unnamed slave, who appears but once. 


, XIII:12, December 1966. 


1352. Whitfield, Christopher. ‘Some of Shakespeare’s Contemporaries in 
the Middle Temple—IV,” pp. 443-448. Henry Rainsford (senior and 
junior), Henry Goodere, Thomas Greene, John Marston, Charles Cocks, 
` Sir Charles Percy, William and Anthony Sambache, William and Richard 
Cannings, and William Somerville were among those at the Middle 
Temple in the 1590's and early 1600’s who, together with their families, 
may have known Shakespeare, perhaps closely, as part of a complex link- 
ing of friendships and acquaintances. (Concluded) 


1353. Davis, Norman. "Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 611-612," 
pp. 448-451. The standard reading of the fourth word in /. 611 as. 
pernyng is etymologically unsatisfactory; a preferable reading is peruyng— 
i.e., perwink or periwinkle, this floral design being well suited to its use 
in the descriptive context o£ the poem. 


1354. Olszewska, E. G. " 'Wylyde Werke’: Sir Gawain and the Green 

Knight 2367,” pp. 451-452. The conjecture of OED that this term means 

"giving way to sexual passion" (wylyde being a variant spelling of wyld). 

is supported by several parallels. from medieval writing where the 

meaning of sexual intercourse for wild workys-kworkes wilde) is plain. 
. 3, 


1355. Bruten, Avil. "Gawain's Green Girdle as a ‘Sign, ” pp. 452-454, 
Tn the final scene of Sir Gawain, the Court fails to perceive the reality . 
behind the "sign" (the girdle), which Gawain sees: his cowardice, | 
covetousness, lying, etc. The Court’s failure “to learn a lesson in Truth” 
may represent “a positive mosti’ fault" or merely reflect the fact that 
“true knowledge” comes from within. There is ambiguity here, with 
the latter possibility entailing, in part, the former. 


1356. Stephenson, William E. “Isaac Watts and Bishop Wilkins 
Ecclesiastes,” pp. 454-455. Notes, presumably by Watts, m an inte 
leaved copy of Wilkins’s Ecclesiastes (1693 edition) provide addition 
information about Watts’s thinking and that of Dissenters at the tim 
[Evidence is presented to support attribution of the notes to Watts. } 


. 1357. Pittock, Malcolm. “ “The Rape of the Lock,’ I. 13-20," pp. 45: 
457. In revision Alexander Pope seems to have failed to clarify a 
ambiguity of reference in several lines; his intention seemingly was to ha 
i], 13-14, 17-18 refer to ladies of fashion generally and not just 1 
Belinda; /. 15 similarly refers to lapdogs in general, not to Shock alon 
The revision sought satire, not compliment. 


1358. Vieth, David M. "Pope and Rochester: An Unnoticed Borrov 
ing," PP. 457-458. Alexander Pope's line, "But ever writ, as none ຜ່, 
writ before," describing Thomas D'Urfey (in the Prologue, Design’d fi 
Mr. Durfys last Play) seems to come from the Earl of Rochester's A 
Epistolary Essay from M. 6. to 0. B. upon Their Mutual Poems (“Tha 
so to write, as none e'er writ before" Y, In both poems the context 


;àdure to boriow, Popt ray have 10t€ded a piivate joke or a recopntzab. 
allusion. 


1359. Stiker, J. M. “ ‘Bladen’ and ‘Hays’: Popes Dunciad, IV. 560, 
pp. 458-459. The men referred to in this line are probably Martin Blade 
and Charles Hayes, both of whom, as representing commercial interes 
and Whiggism qualified as dunces in Alexander Pope’s view. The lir 
may actually allude to the slave trade, as Bladen was a slave owner an 
Hayes an official of the Royal African Company. “Ultimately, the line 
another of Pope's many direct attacks in the Dunciad on trade interests. 


1360. Weinbrot, Howard D. "Prior Helps Pope to ‘Moralize His Song,’ 
p. 459. Exact correspondence of person and tense suggest that for th 
phrase in Epistle to Dr." Arbuthnot (I 341) Alexander Pope drew fror 
Priors Ode . . . to the Queen, 1706. An anonymous attacker of Matthe 
Prior the same year parodied the phrase, having in mind (as did Pric 
originally) Edmund Spenser's version of it. 


1261. Rawson, C. J. "Pope and Montaigne: A Parallel," pp. 459-46 
Lines 67-68 of Alexander Pope’s First Satire of the Second Book. ເ 
Horace Imitated, advocating political moderation amid contrary accusatior 
by Whigs and Tories (each accusing him of adherence to the other party 
echo Montaigne’s remark about himself in respect to the Guelphs an 
Chibellines in TII.xii of his works. The thought occurs also in a letter t 
Caryll of July 25, 1714, and in the sentence by Montaigne immediate. 
preceding the one cited. 
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1392. Meagher, John C. "Sporus, That Mere White Curd of Ass's Milk,” 
. 460. The use of asses’ milk as a tonic, the general gloss on this line in 
the Epistle ta Dr? Arbut#mot, overlooks the line's main point: the milk’s 
use as à ba Pliny and. Juvenal note the practice in classical. times. 
In calling Lord Hervey Sporus, Alexander Pope may have,had in mind’ 
the boy Sporus, who resembled Poppaea Sabina and was, upon the latter's 
death, given her name, dressed in female attire, and married to Neroy 

Poppaea had used asses’ milk to improve her complexion. ` 


ຈ... . £ 
1363. Dixon, P. "Pope"end Dryden," pp. 460-461. Alexander Pope's 
analogy, in his Epistle to a Lady (ll. 27-28) of Sappho's insect-like trans- 
formation from a mud-begotten creature (at her morning toilette) to a. 
glittering one at nightfall may owe a debt to Act II, 77. 125-127 of John , 
: Dryden's Aureng-Zebe, which deals with a similar metamorphosis. . 


š ^. 
1364. Means, James À. "An Echo of Prior in Pope's 'Eloisa to Abel- 
ard, " p: 461. Eloisa's description of Abelard as "father, brother, hus- , 
band, friend" (Z. 152) may echo Matthew Prior’s "Guide, Guardian, Kins- 
man, Father, Friend" in "Henry and Emma," /. 415. The preceding 
rhyme-word in both poems is depend. = , 


1365. Means, James A. “ ‘Mistake Into, " p. 461. This.unusual con- 
struction, found in Alexander Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 1. 557 ("mistake  . 
an Author into Vice”) and noted in the Twickenham edition, can bey. 
found in /. 18 of John Dryden’s Prologue to The Indian Emperour 

(“mistake themselves into a jesť’). Í l - 
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1366. Corder, Jim W. “A New Nature in Revisions of The Seasons". 
pp. 461-464. James ThomSbn’s revisions of The Seasons over 20 
years reflect his era’s "discovery of a new nature" as he omits‘or lessens | 
the evil or unpleasant, emphasizes the benevolent, and changes the ordered 
and regular into the “irregular, sublime, or picturesque.” The changes. 
show how the age came to look on nature not'as alien and unordered, 
needing man's ordering, but as "a benign ministrant to man, imbued with 
its own order." h 5 | 


1367. Kenney, E. J. “An ‘Imitation of Martial’ Attributed to Gray, *"p. 
464. The six-line Latin epigram beginning "Fulvia formosa est multis". 
printed.on p. 197 of the Starr and Hendrickson editiom of-'Fhomas Gray's 
poems. (1966) among "Poems of doubtful authenticity” is actually 
Catullus's poem No. 86, slightly altered. Failure to, recognize this fact 
illustrates the present sad status of classical studies. in England. "d 


1368. Tucker, Susie I. "Richardsonian Phrases,” - pr; 464-465. “Two 
phrases, “Tell it not in Gath” (II Samuel, i. 20) and “the nature of the 
beast," occur in Samuel Richardson, the former in Clarissa and in his 
letters,-the latter in Clarissa alone (used by Anna Howe)» Both expres- . 
sions appear to have lost currency today. 


ເປງ 
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1369. Boggs, W. Arthur. ‘ ‘Birthday Suit’ and 'Cheese-Toaster, " p. 
465. Citations from Tobias Smollett -antedating those in OED can be 
supplied for these two terms: the first wees in Chapter 41 of Ferdinand 
Couat Fathom (1753) as meaning naked; OED gives Humphry Clinker 
(1771). The second is defined in Grose's Classical Dictionary of the 


“Vulgar Tongue (1785) and appears in Humphry Clinker (letter of 


June 3) and in Peregrine Pickle (Chapter 56); OED cites Thackeray's 


` The Virginians (1859). 


1370. Klukoff, Philip J. “Two Smollett Attributions in The Critical 
Review: The Reverie and Tristram Shandy,” pp. 465-466. Strictures on 
“self-conceit . . . petulance, affectation or ostentation of learning" by the 
reviewer of Charles Johnstone’s The Reverie in The Critical Review for 
December 1762, echo animadversions in three Tobias Smollett novels 
(Pickle, ‘Greaves, Fathom); those on buffoonery (in the review of 
Shandy) echo sentiments from Pickle. On the basis of this internal. 
evidence, Smollett seems to have been the reviewer. | 


Mi S pr co UOS. as Hie Ros iov az af Posemrigb Grant," 


iU * .U. í headed ໄນ): MPs üp sc t fux at ` i L " ຂມ 717? 


and in the review of The Pere grinations of ] ereniab. Grant for Ihe 
Critical Review of January 1763, suggest Tobias Smollett was the reviewer. 


1372. Chalon, Y. "William Cowper’s ‘Against Interested Love, " pp. 
466-467. "This poem is actually an unfinished rendering of one of the 
songs (Vol. IV, cantique 19) in J. M. B. de la Mothe-Guyon's Poésies et 
Cantiques Spirituels (1722). The rendering, though somewhat free, 
preserves the tone of the original. | e 


1373. Standley, Fred L. "William Cowper: An Unpublished Note," p. 
467. `À note signed by Cowper and pasted inside Ae of the 1782 
edition of his poems at. Florida State University, addressed to J. Johnston 


` ‘the bookseller, in London, 15 a three-day sight draft for one William 


Andrews in the amount of thirty pounds. 


1374. Westcott, I. M. "A Full Set of Cowper's Poems in Parts," pp. ! 
467-469. [Bibliographical information is supplied for a set of William 


. Cowper in patts ມ. the Swansea. University College; the set differs some- 


what from the first 14 parts described in the N. Russell bibliography of 
Cowper (1963) .]. : , m | 


1375. Tucker, Susie I. "William Bagshaw Stevens and' Late Eighteenth- 
Century English," pp: 469-471. In his poetry and in his journal, this 
minister of the Gospel reveals a continuing curiosity about English usage 


and a willingness to invent compounds and nonce words, to use old words 


in new senses (e.g. bréathless in the Wordsworthian sense), and to 
comment upon,the status of various expressions in his day. 
| —John & Phillipson 
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PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LX:3, Third Quarter 1966. 


1376. Price, George R. “Dividing the Copy for Michaelmas Term,” 
pp. 327-336. The copy, for the first two sheets (printed by Thomas 
Purfoot) was inaccurately cast off (with scant material for the space); 
the two sheets were set by different compositors, sheet A seriatim, B 
possibly by formes. The remaining sheets, printed in Edward Allde’s 
shop, were set by two compositors with the possible assistance of a third. 
The copy was probably Middleton’s holograph (perhaps a fair copy 
intended for ablato), and his own spellings survive in the Purfoot 
sheets in 55% of the words examined, while the figure for the Allde 
Sheets is 44%. 


1377. Schweitzer, Joan. "The Chapter Numbering in Oliver Twist,” 
pp. 337-343. In the later editions (1846, 1868-1874) Chapter 12 ends 
at a later point than in the early editions (1837, 1838, 1839, 1841), and 
Chapters 29 and 43 are each divided into two chapters. These changes are 
"not due to the necessities of serialization but rather to esthetic criteria" 
and suggest that Dickens was “moving away from the purely picaresque 
novel of incident to a scene-structured form." The differences in the 
1837 Bentleys Miscellany text (which ends Chapter 38 at a different 
point and divides Chapters 47 and 49 into two), on the other hand,” | 
result from limitations of space rather than artistic considerations. : 


1378. Brophy, Robert J. “A ‘Textual Note on Robinson Jeffers’ The 
Beginning and the End,” pp. 344-348. A letter from Melba Berry Ben- 
nett, Jeffers’s "long-time friend and editor," states that she arranged and 
` selected the poems for this posthumous volume but that she made no 

textual alterations of any kind. Because the proofs of the book were not 
sent to her for correction, the Random House edition contained 17 errors 
(reduced, without comment, to three'in the second printing). 


‘1379. Hemenway, Robert and Dean H. Keller. "Charles Brockden 
Brown, America's First Important Novelist: A Check List of Biography 
and Criticism,” pp. 349-362. [A list of 278 items, including books, 
articles, parts of books, and dissertations. } 


1380. Green, David Bonnell. “An Early Reprinting of Three Poems from 
Keats’s 1820 Volume," p. 363. Réivington’s Annual Register for 1820 
(published in 1822) contained the first reprinting of “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,"- "Ode to Psyche," and "Fancy." 


1381. Henning, Standish. "The Printer of Romeo and Juliet, Q1," pp. 
363-364. That Edward Allde was the printer of sheets E-K can be proved 
by noting the appearance of some of the same pieces of broken type in 
other books known or thought to have been printed by Allde, 'The same 
technique confirms the attribution of Ben Jonson’s The Case is Altered 
to the printer Nicholas Okes. 
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1282. Adkins, Nelson F. "Notes on.the Hawthorne Canon," pp. 364- 
367. [A list of tales and sketches "which in the past have been attributed 
to Hawthorne, but for which . . . objective evidence is mostly lacking’— 
with an indication of the degree of probability in each case. | 


1383. Monteiro, George. "Unrecorded Variants in Two Yeats Poems," 
pp. 367-368. It has not been previously noted that "When You Are Old” 
and. “The Sorrow of the World” were printed in The Independent on 
September 29 and October 20, 1892, and the variants in these texts were 
therefore not recorded in the Variorum Yeats {They are here listed.}. 


1384. Bryer, Jackson R, "F. Scott Fitzgerald as Book Reviewer,” pp. 
369-370. Fitzgerald wrote a review of "Sherwood Anderson's Many 
Marriages for the New York Herald of March 4, 1923, which shows that 
he made fiction “the subject of active study and speculation” and that he 
could write “incisive literary criticism.” | 


1385. White, William. "Dylan Thomas, Mr. Rolph, and John O’Lon- 
+... pp 370-372. A “0ເກາ by Thaniis, “Dare I?" There 
reprinted], appeared in job» O'Lomion’s Week, tor May 2, Iod 
(though not located by Thomas’s bibliographer J. A. Rolph); it was 
collected in, Twenty-Five Poems (1936) ‘with several changes in punctu- 
ation and wording and an additional stanza. l 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


POET AND CRITIC, HI:1, Fall 1966. 


1386. Buckels, Elizabeth. "The Poetic Lore in Emerson’s Journals,” pp. 
37-39, Ralph Waldo Emerson's journals contain a mine of poetic imagery. 
Setting certain passages in free verse form shows how close to poetry 
these passages are. | 

. —Phillips G. Davies 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXIII:5, Autumn 1966. 


1387. Greene, George. “A Tunnel from Persepolis: The Legacy of John 
Marquand,” pp. 345-356. Marquand’s novels, unduly neglected, travel 
“the path from satirical probing to existential soliloquy.” The loneliness 
of their heroes does not’ lead them to abandonment but emphasizes "the 
individual's duty to. seek order." Marquand is no escapist; he is "the 
chronicler of those who ‘staid and grew old.” .As a novelist he may be 
profitably compared with Thackeray and Hawthorne. 


1388. Barnes, W. J. “Irony and the English Apprehension of Renewal,” 
PP. 357-376. Irony is one of the basic strategies employed in Sir Thomas - 
More’s Utopia. The opinions of Hythloday and the More-figure taken 
together result in what More the author wanted to promote, a reasonable 
reform of the.Church and a combination of the best of Christianity and 
pagan antiquity. Taken apart, neither Hythloday nor the More-figure can 
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speak with authority. This accounts for the peculiar composition of 
Utopia, where book I and an appendix to book II were written after 
book II in order to facilitate an ironic commentary. 


1389, Pettigrew, John. "Stratford's Festival Theatre: 1966," pp. 384-. 


397. [This is an account of the Stratford, Ontario, productions of H. VI, 
Twel. and H. V.] j . : f 


. 1390. Parker, R. B. “The Theory and Theatre of the Absurd,” pp. 421-- 


* 


441. . Although largely inspired by Camus’s notion of the absurd as. 


defined in The Myth of Sisyphus, the so-called drama of the absurd does , 


not correspond entirely to Camus's positive concept of the absurd hero. 
. Playwrights. like Genet, Beckett, Ionesco, and Pinter never “negate nega- 
tion.” Nausea is for them "a state of mind as relative as any other." 

| l | —K. P. S. Jochum 


REVIEW, No. 16, October 1966. ມ a 


1391, Fuller, John. "Randall Jarrell” (xev.-art., Randall Jarrell, The 
Lost World), pp. 5-9. Some of Randall Jarrell’s poems suffer from 
strained diction, repetition that is distracting, and sententiousness. But, 
choosing demanding themes and working often in monologue form, he 
displays, in his best work, some characteristic qualities: sympathetic under- 
standing of a persona or situation, interest in the psychological implica- 
tions of fairy tales, wit, and an understanding of women. 


, —Douglas Robillard 


REVISTA DE OCCIDENTE, IV:42, September 1966. 


1392. Sontag, Susan. “Notes Sobre ‘Camp, " pp. 310-327. The love ` 


for artificiality and exaggeration—the sophisticated, modern sensibility 
called ““Camp’’——is an aesthetic phenomenon that can be discovered in the 
„aristocratic taste for certain artistic manifestations found in objects and 
ae ae conduct. Perhaps arising out of Caravaggio’s paintings through 
es précieux, rococo, Art Nouveau, and modern "bad" movies, "Camp" 
has demonstrated in its hedonistic taste a refined, esoteric, and perverse 
character by neutralizing immoral behavior and patronizing frivolity.. It 
can be metaphorically justified, along with Oscar Wilde’s -democratic 
esprit, on the basis of remaining young and different. (In Spanish) 
—Henryk Ziomek 


SAMTIDEN, LXXIV:7, September 1965. 


1393. Roll-Hansen, Diderik. "Harold Pinter og det absurde drama," 
pp. 435-440. Absurd drama is indebted to French existentialism, and 
also to the anti-naturalistic theater of August Strindberg and A. F. 
Lugné-Poé. Pinter's early plays owe much to Samuel Beckett. In some 
' of his later plays Pinter to some extent describes his characters and their 


motives in a naturalistic manner, though witbout ceasing to express his 


vision of an absurd world. Thus, Pinter "has found a form that allows 
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. him to combine elements from a number of traditions in European 
drama.” (In Norwegian) 


1394. Vold, Jan Erik. “Samuel Becketts romaner," pp. 441-447. Beck- 
ett's plays must be seen against his novels Molloy, Malone Dies, and The 
Unnamable. In these, action’ is. gradually reduced; and attention is 
. focussed on.the predicament of ‘the. characters, seen on their way to 
- death—in the end deprived of all possibilities of escape. Crippled and 
‘blind, without love, friendship, family, and patriotism, they meet reality— 
which is fiction. “Nothing is more real than Nothing.” (In Norwegian) 


| , LXXIV:10, December 1965. 


1395. Hauge, Ingvar. "Robert Graves"og hans plass 1 nyere engelsk 
lyrikk,” pp. 609-619. In his early poetry Graves reacted against the 
materialism of his time and sought refuge in a belief in idealized love. 
The White Goddess presents. a philosophy’ that blurs this contrast. 
.Graves's later love poetty is more immediate. In Poems and Satires and 
Poems 1953 there is a new unrest. Graves sees poetry as a combination 
of the unreflective wonder of the child and the articulate, but often 
schematic, account of life of the adult. (In Norwegian) 
| —B. ‘J. Tysdahl 


“SERIF, I:1, April 1964, 


1396. Brown, Alan L. "Constance Holme (1880-1955)," pp. 21-24. 
‘Known at first as a local colorist in three novels set in her native West- 
` moreland, Constance Holme after the 1914-1918 War wrote with deeper 
sympathy and greater. interest in form—both results of her wartime 
immersion in Greek tragedy. . Following her "Greek phase" she turned to 
mysticism. Her last novel, The Jasper Sea, left unfinished in Ms and not 
' yet published, "is a profoundly Christian" story of "a Twentieth- Century 
‘Everyman. " [Following the article, a hitherto unpublished sketch -by 
Holme, "That's Easy!," is printed from a Ms at Kent State University. 
Further notes ori. Holme appear in the October 1964 issue, pp. 31-32.] 


1397. Bruccoli, Matthew J. "Nathaniel Hawthorne Stalks Columbus: An 
. Ohio Ghost?" pp. 26-27. A review of Twice-Told Tales in 1838 indi- 
cated publishers in both Boston and Columbus, Ohio. Was this "merely 
2 form of advertising" or actually a double imprint? 


1398. Keller, Dean M. "An Unrecorded Letter by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes;” “pp. 27-28: In May 1890 Holmes wrote a lengthy and appreci- 
ative reply to a letter praising the Autocrat and Elsie Venner, 


- 





, 1:2, July 1964. 


1399. DeVolld, Mary. "A Sidelight on the ‘Chambered Nautilus’ Book- 
plate," pp. 29-31. Holmes told in a letter of his feelings while writing 
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“The Chambered Nautilus,” and in another letter [here printed from the 
holograph Ms at Kent State University] he gave careful instructions for a 
bookplate engraving picturing the shell. [Illustrated] 


, 1:3, October 1964. 


1400, Tutt, Ralph M. “Dog Imagery in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

—King Lear and non of Athens,” pp. 15-22. Of all Shakespeare's p 
T. G. V., Lear, and Tzm. have the greatest number of allusions to dogs. 
In the early "lighthearted romance" as well as in two later plays this . 
image provides bestial analogues for human behavior. It is a vehicle for 
oblique comment on the social evils of usurpation and sycophancy. 


1401. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. “A Selected Bibliography of Shakespeare's 
King John,” pp. 23-27. [A compilation of 63 entries from various 
standard bibliographies of a less specialized nature.] 


, 1:4, December 1964. 


1402. Hall, Donald. "American Expressionist Poetry," pp. 18-19. In 
a new movement in American າມ akin to the Expressionist style in 
‘painting, fantastic images are developed irrationally with intensity and 
psychological truth. The recent work of Robert Bly, James Wright, and 
Louis Simpson is in this vein. 


1403. Casale, Ottavio M. “Edgar Saltus, the Pocket Pessimist,” pp. 20- 
27. Saltus’s philosophical novels of the 1880’s mark him as an “apostle 
of pessimism in the United States.” His stories reflect Continental 
thought but remain imperfectly realized as fiction—‘metaphysicalized 
melodrama." : | 


1404. White, William. "Unpublished MSS in Booksellers' Catalogues: 
A Thoreau Letter," PP. 28-29. Sale catalogues are an insufficiently 
utilized source. of unpublished material. [A letter written by Thoreau in 
October 1854 is reprinted as an example.] : 


, II:1, March 1965. 


1405. White, William. "Nathanael West: A Bibliography. Addenda 
(1957-1964)," pp. 5-18. [Lists editions, translations, movies, biography, 
and criticism. Many of the entries are annotated.] 


1406. Hildebrand, William H. "Tbe Great Gatsby and the ‘Utter 
Synthesis" pp. 19-26. Gatsby's house is the unifying image of the 
novel. The critics’ usual references to the failure of the American dream 
do not exhaust the meaning of this image, which bears also on the quest 
theme and represents Gatsby's "obsession . . . that he can manipulate” 
time. Like the house, Gatsby himself proved incapable of achieving 
what Fitzgerald called elsewhere “the utter synthesis between what we 
want and what we can have.” 
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, 11:2, June 1965. 


1407. Leed, Jacob and Robert Hemenway. “Use of the Computer in 
Some Recent Studies of Literary Style," pp. 16-20. Recent demonstra- 
tions of the usefulness of computers include authorship studies involving 
james Madison, Stephen Crane, and Jonathan Swift, insights into Swift's 
prose style, and studies of Milton's influence on Shelley. 


1408. Sleeth, Irene Lynn. "An Index to the Black Mountain Review," 
pp. 22-28. [Lists by author, translators, and reviewer. Preceded by a 
prefatory "Note" (pp. 21-22) by Robert Creeley.] 


1409. "Ihe James Stephens Papers: A Catalogue," pp. 29-32. [Lists 
58 letters and 29 other items recently acquired by Kent State University. | 


, 11:3, September 1965. 


1410. Schubert, Leland. "Almost Real Reality: John Buchan's Visible 
World," pp. 5-14. Many of Buchan's settings have fictional names but 
are described and located with sufficient detail that their probable proto- 
types can be traced. 


1411. McCormick, Edgar L. “Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Poetry 
Critic for the Nation, 1877-1903," pp. 15-20. After the Civil War Hig- 
ginson hoped for reform and maturity in. American life-and literature. As 
a reviewer he found. few poets who satisfied his ideals, but singled out 
for praise (albeit not without a conservative's hesitancy) those poets 
whose modern reputation is also highest. [Includes a two-page "index 
to American authors given especial notice" by Higginson in the Nation. | 


1412. White, William. "Nathanael West: Further Bibliographical 
Notes," pp. 28-31. [Nine items of addenda and corrigenda to list in 
March issue. | | 


, 11:4, December 1965. 


1413. White, William. "Wilfred Owen (1893-1918): A Bibliography," 
pp. 5-16. [The first substantial bibliography of Owen's work and criticism 
on it.] 


1414. “The Logan Pearsall Smith Papers: A Catalogue," pp. 28-30. 
[Lists 53 items (letters, essays, diaries, notebooks, miscellaneous) recently 
acquired by Kent State University. (À preliminary announcement with 
additional information appeared in the October 1964 issue, pp. 30-31.) | 


, HI:1, March 1966. 

1415. Kantor, J. R. K. “The Damnation of Theron Ware and John 
Ward, Preacher,” pp. 16-21. Comparison of Harold Frederic’s novel 
(1896) with Margaret Deland’s (1888) shows a number of striking 
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resemblances. Religion is used by both authors as the “modus operandi 
for character study”; Theron Ware in the later novel shares the "liberal" 
leaning of John Ward’s wife, Helen; and certain minor characters and 
events are also parallel. 


, I11:2, June 1966. 


1416. Smart, Charles Allen. "Note on a Poet," pp. 3-8. [Personal 
anecdotes of Christopher Bright from 1922 at ມ where the writer 
first met the poet, to 1948 in a New York mental hospital, where Bright 
gave him the Ms of a poem, "Let the Lord Sun Rejoice,” here printed. ] 


1417. Keech, James M. "'... Make 'em Wait’: Installment Suspense 
in Thackeray’s Vanity Fam," pp. 9-12. Because readers of Victorian 
novels in modern editions are not kept in suspense as were those who read 
installments, we tend to overlook this (confessedly minor) aspect of 
the novelists’ art. In Vanity Fair Thackeray gave an added twist to the 
common practice of ending an installment at a point of high suspense: 
in the succeeding installment he avoided satisfying the readers' curiosity 
at once, sometimes holding off for two chapters or more. 


1418. Salem, James M. "Eugene O'Neill and the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage,” pp. 23-35. Banned by moralists and mislabeled "anti-Puritan," 
O'Neill's dramas instead reveal a deep moral conservatism. “In Welded 
he showed that adultery was never acceptable; in Desire Under tbe Elms, 
Mourning Becomes Electra, and Strange Interlude, that adultery was a 


step toward E M decay and destruction; and in Days Without End, 


that only through the power of the cross could an adulterer atone for 
his sins." 


1419. White, William. "Robinson Jeffers: A Checklist, 1959-1965," 
pp. 36-39. [A list of printed items by and about Jeffers, to supplement 
previously published bibliographies. | 


1420. "Letters by Thornton Wilder: A Catalogue," pp. 39-40. [Nine- 
teen letters in the Kent State University Library. | 


— IJI:3, September 1966. 


1421. Turner, Frederick W., 111. “Hawthorne and the Myth of Paradise,” 

p. 9-12. The Marble Faun is a “parable of the Fall" in which Dona- 
tello’s loss of innocence mirrors what Hawthorne considers an inescapable 
fact of the human condition: The three artists and their world of 
aesthetic knowledge and creativity represent a knowledge which, in myths 
of lost paradise, destroyed man’s innocence but at the same time made 
him more fully human. 


1422. Howell, Elmo. “A Note on Faulkner’s Emily as a Tragic Heroine,” 
pp. 13-15. To interpret the protagonist of “A Rose for Emily” as killing 
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her lover for fear he would desert her and then morbidly consorting with 
the dead body is an unwarranted reduction of tragic structure. In the 
poisoning, Emily's "finer nature reasserts itself." (Her behavior resembles 
that of Joanna Burden in Light in August.) lronically, to vindicate her 
southern mores she must violate another code, "but in her madness the 
death of Homer Barron is incidental to the larger aim of keeping her 
idea] intact.” 


1423. Weeks, Donald. "Rolfe and Venice," pp. 16-19. After a life of 
failures, frustrations, and feuds "Baron Corvo" went to Vénice for a 
vacation and stayed there for the remaining five years of his life. The 
city contains many Rolfe associations and his book The Desire and Pursuit 
of the Whole "is a love story between a man and a place." 


1424. Blanch, Robert J. "The Literary History of 1833," pp. 20-23. 
Directed against a rising Utilitarianism, works by Carlyle and Newman set 
the cultural tone of 1833, "a year of religious reform.” 


1425. Goold, Martha Lane. “An Index to Origin,” pp. 23-36. In its 
20 issues (1951-1957) the little magazine Origin encouraged a number 
of new poets and captured "the flavor of the Fifties.” [Writers repre- 
sented in the index by 30 or more entries are Paul Blackburn, 37; William 
Bronk, 30; Cid Corman, the editor, 31; Robert Creeley, 43; Irving Layton, 
36; and Charles Olson, 43. | 

—Charles A. Huttar 


SPECTATOR, No. 7214, September 30, 1966. 


1426. Seymour-Smith, Martin. “Wells—the Gloomy Dreamer,” p. 420. 
On the centenary of his birth, H. G. Wells. remains an underrated and 
misunderstood writer. The popular idea seems to be that Wells betrayed 
the glowing optimism of a lifetime in his gloomy last work, Mind at the 
End of Its Tether. Nothing could be further from the truth; and the 
root of the misunderstanding lies in the notion that Wells was an 
optimist. He was not. He was a ‘gloomy dreamer’ of profound imagina- 
tive capabilities, as is ເ in his stories written in the 1890' s; it is 
still quite evident in his last novel You Can’t Be Too Careful. As for his 
many astute sociological guesses, all of them are negative, satirical, gloomy. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXII:4, July 1965. 


1427. Eliason, Norman E. “The Story of Geat and Mæðhild in Deor," 
pp. 494-509. Geat is probably Offa's son and the story cryptically told 
in Deor, |]. 14-17, one of incest related to the account of Offa by the 
Beowulf poet and the badly mangled Latin version of the unknown St. 
Albans Chronicler. If this is true, Deor is of Anglian origin, reflecting 
a state of oral legend between Beowulf and the Mercian Genealogy of 
Offa (c. 812), possibly written by the Anglian royal scop in 787. 
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1428. Grennen, Joseph E. "The Canon’s Yeoman’s Alchemical ‘Mass,’ ” 
pp. 546-560. This tale is best seen as a consciously ironic evaluation of 
alchemy; the early scientific half and the second half of mummery parody 
exactly alchemical texts in Chaucer's time; the priest is both a gull and an 
acolyte performing a devilish inversion of the Mass (as alchemical 
experiments were frequently considered) and the final confusion reflects 
the essential disorder of this pseudo-science. A close reading of the 
text demonstrates these parallels, but the final joke may be on the yeoman 
himself. 


1429. Challis, Lorna. “The Use of Oratory in Sidney's Arcadia,” pp. 
561-576. Sidney brought to a high level of development in fiction the 
use of formal speech as an integral part of an imitation of human action, 
a development then occurring largely in the drama. Various "set" speeches 
in the Arcadia appear static since they employ the formal tropes of 
Ciceronian rhetoric, but, closely examined, show the Aristotelian charac- 
teristic of adapting the speech to the time and the audience. Sidney's 
rhetoric thus foreshadows the chief movement of the 17th century. 


1450. Condee, Ralph W. "The Structure of Milton's 'Epitaphium 
Damonis, " pp. 577-594. The pastoral refrain in Milton's Latin poem 
makes the poet Thyrsis increasingly restless as he sees increasingly that 
pastoral traditions do not respond to the anguish of personal grief and 
tragedy. The refrain marks the stages of growth in the poet’s attitude 
until he finally dismisses the ere altogether (as he was to do for epic 
poetry), the refrain being replaced by the neo-Platonic cup of Amor which 
insures Damon eternal bliss and gives even the saddened Thyrsis a sense of 
divine love. 


1431. Tung, Mason. "The Abdiel Episode: A Contextual Reading," pp. 
595-609. Abdiel's freedom to fall despite his sufficiency to stand is 
Raphael’s exemplum to Adam, showing him how to behave when iso- 
lated with the odds against him, and for Eve, when she is confronted by 
Satan's tempting arguments. Thus Abdiel is used to show that the fall of 
Adam and Eve is evitable, and that God is always just. Seen from the 
perspective of Milton's canon, Abdiel is the valiant "warfaring Christian" 
of Areopagitica and has similarities with the Christ of Paradise Regained 
and Samson. 


1432. Elder, A. T. "Thematic Patterning and Development in Johnson's 
Essays," pp. 610-632. The central theme of Dr. Johnson's Ramblers, 
Adventurers, and Idlers is that of contributing to society. Other major 
themes are being true to oneself, seeing the world realistically, living 
usefully, seeking and promoting virtue, fitting into life, and literary criti- 
cism which usually opposes popular views or discusses matters generally 
overlooked. Early themes, found mostly in the Rambler, are marriage, 
dependence on others, and relations of child and parent, while the Idler, 
devoted most to topical matters, deals with the treatment of servants, 
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conduct of war, and humanitarianism. A sporadic balance of themes is 
maintained in all three sets of papers. 


, LXII:5, October 1965. 


1433. Buhler, Curt F. ‘Owners’ Jingles in Early Printed Books," pp. 
647-653. "Various jingles in books at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
illustrate annoyance, hope, or commonplace advice, and range from a 
prayer to 2 curse. 


1434. Stabler, A. P. “Elective Monarchy in the Sources of Hamlet,” 
pp. 654-661. Examination of both the sources, Saxo and Belleforest, and 
Ham. suggest that Shakespeare's mention of an "elective monarchy" in 
Denmark is no error; by consent of the Council and the people Claudius 
is king legally if not morally. That is part of Hamlet's real problem; 
another factor is that in killing Hamlet, Sr. before his son reached 
majority, Claudius has prevented any competition; Hamlet has less legal 
claim to the throne, therefore, than 1s generally assumed. 


1435. Shawcross, John T. “The Balanced Structure of Paradise Lost," pp. 
696-718. Although Paradise Lost, as initially conceived in ten books, is 
bifurcated with corresponding incidents in each half, the first half seen 
from the perspective of Heaven, the second from that of Earth, it is also 
pyramidal in structure, with the rising action to the central point of Book 
VI succeeded by falling action. Milton's geometric arrangement was 
influenced by certain mystical numerological considerations, which explain 
the ordering of certain events, although reorganization into 12 books 
has obscured the numerology. No doubt the printer demanded the more 
classical organization of 12 books to sell better. The thesis—order 
out of disorder, and the justification of God—is also affirmed by the 
structure of the poem which, far from being a tragedy, is Milton’s 
divine comedy, employing many devices of the comic mode. 


1436. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. "Collins Imagery," pp. 719-736. Collins's 
poems develop by imaginative images, not by logic. His images are not 
ends in themselves, but the source of illumination, guiding principles of 
à poem’s direction. ‘They exist not to move the reader so much as to 
focus and clarify" the writer's emotions; "they both communicate and 
justify the poet's emotional progression and excuse his lack of genuine 
intellectual progression." Collins’s superb ability to evoke, to transform 
instantaneously geographical or historical fact into fantasy and legend, 
reveals not only his power but his close relationship to Coleridge's theory 
and poetic practice. 





, LXIII:1, January 1966. 


1457. Mann, Lindsay A. " 'Gentilesse' and the 'Franklin's Tale,'" pp. 
10-29. The complex characteristics assigned to gentilesse are a controlling 
and modifying theme in the "Franklin's Tale," strozthe being most 
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important, and relate the tale closely to its narrator. The triumphant 
marriage of Dorigen and Arveragus strikingly embodies the ideal which 
the other characters and the details of the tale complement. The use of 
gentilesse here is in deliberate, sharp contrast to the word when applied 
to the Wife of Bath. 


1438. Brodwin, Leonora Leet. “Authorship of The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy: A Reconsideration of the Manuscript Attribution to Chapman," 
pp. 51-77. Parallels of philosophic interests and attitudes, character types 
and reactions, theme, symbolism, and stage technique all support a MS 
notation that indicates this play is the work of George Chapman. There 
is also strong reason to suppose that Middleton, Massinger, or Tourneur, 
all previously suggested as possible authors, had no hand in this work. 


1439. Effross, Susi Hillburn. “The Influence of Alexander Pope in 
Eighteenth-Century Spain,” pp. 78-92. Although Pope’s work was known 
to 18th-century Spain largely through French translation, the frequent 
translations, adaptations, and imitations of his work attest to his significant 
influence; most popular were Eloisa to Abelard, Essay on Man, Essay on 
Criticism, The Rape of the Lock and The Dunciad. 


1440. Brooks, Roger L. “Letters of Matthew Arnold: A Supplementary 
Checklist,” pp. 93-98. [The latest supplementary bibliography of pub- 
lished, unpublished, and transcribed letters of Arnold recently compiled 
from American and English libraries and private collectors. | 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


SVENSK LITTERATURTIDSKRIFT, No. 2, Spring 1966. 


1441. Vendelfelt, Erik. “Fröding och Poe. Nagra anteckningar,” pp. 
56-66. Like other Swedish authors in the 1890's, Gustaf Fröding admired 
Edgar Allan Poe. His admiration is reflected in the use of themes from 
Poe, and in the use of repetition, as in “The Raven.” (In Swedish) 

—B. J. Tysdahl 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXXI:1, Match 
1965. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, YI1:4, December 
1965.) 


1442. Payne, Mildred Y. “Folk Characters in Two Kroll Novels,” pp. 
16-22. History and legend are mixed inextricably in two novels—Fury 
in the Earth and Rogue’s Company—written by the Tennessee novelist, 
Harry Harrison Kroll. Among his characters who correspond to American 
folk character types are Hogshead Bolivar and Lark Shelton, Mississippi 
rivermen of the Mike Fink type; Eliza Bryan, Yankee spinster schoolmarm; 
Jeff, the village idiot; John Murrell, legendary villain; and Virgil Stewart, 
legendary hero. They are presented against a background of authentic 
historical events and real places. | 

—James H. Penrod 
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THEATRE ANNUAL, XXI, 1964. 


1443. Lovell, John, Jr. "Some Common Ground Between American and 
Japanese Drama,” pp. 29-39. Comparable types of Japanese and American 
drama are the Kabuki and the American musical with their emphasis on 
spectacle and sound; the Noh play and American tragedy with their 
limited environments and characters who are not universal; the Kyogen 
and situation comedy; the Bunraku and American puppet drama. 


1444, Hurley, Paul J. ‘Tennessee Williams: The Playwright as Social 
Critic,” pp. 40-56. Social concerns lie at the center of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s plays, not sexual perversion. Society threatens individual dignity in 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; Maggie forces Brick, the idealist, to submit to 
her ambitions. The Pollitt family, bound by a sense of social obligation 
rather than natural affection, lives with greed and illusions. 


1445. McCollom, William G. "From Dissonance to Harmony: The 
Evolution of Early English Comedy,” pp. 69-96. In the medieval cycles 
Satan and his evil agents dominate the comedy, but this association of 
comedy and evil gradually breaks down. Mak is only in part a comic 
villain. The Vices of the 15th century moralities undermine the 
moral fabric of the plays, as in Mankynd, and in the next century the 
Vice evolves from a subversive abstraction to an entertainer. The 
artistry of John Heywood and John Lyly help significantly to mold comic 
form. 

—John Fludas 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XXI:1, Autumn 1966. 


1446. Byrne, Muriel St. Clare. "Prompt Book's Progress (rev.-art., 
Charles H. Shattuck, The Shakespeare Prompt Books: A Descriptive 
Catalogue, 1965), pp. 7-12. The study of prompt books, a compara- 
tively new discipline, is indispensable today bane it is an important 
source for the understanding of a playwright, his times, his later reputa- 
tion, and the great actors who have left their marks in the texts. 


1447. Hogan, Charles Beecher. “The London Theatres, 1776-1800: 
A Brief Consideration,” pp. 13-14. Although one of the greatest periods 
in the history of the English theater came to an end with Garrick’s death 
in 1776, the ensuing years are nevertheless remarkable in many respects. 
Unfortunately, comparatively little has been written about them. 


1448. Wickham, Glynne. "The Study of Drama in the British Universi- 
ties, 1945-1966," pp. 15-21. [This 15 a study of the facilities provided 
by the drama departments of British universities and of the problems 
connected with the study of drama which have to be າ in the 
future.] E x 

—K. P. S. Jochum 
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THOTH, VII:1, Winter 1966. | 


1449. Barnum, Priscilla Heath, "The Two Angels of. Cowley’s The 
Mistress," pp. 5-11. Abraham Cowley's poetic sequence, The Mistress, 
does not present a serious or totally coherent system of thought. The con- 
ventional imagery fails to exploit the unrealized conflict between Cowley's 
two mistresses, poetry and "the passions." 


1450. Kolb, Alfred.  "Gerstücker's America," pp. 12-21. Although 
Friedrich Wilhelm Christian Gerstácker (1816-1872) is now forgotten, 
his epic novels, Nach America and In America, deserve to be remembered 
for their mythopoeic vision of America. Gerstácker saw America as the 
new Eden and anticipated Twain's symbolic use of the Mississippi river, 
Harte's recreation of the drive to the Pacific, and F. J. Turner's frontier 
thesis. 


1451. Baim, Joseph. “The Vision of the Child and the Romantic 
Dilemma: A Note on the Child-Motif in Emerson,” pp. 22-30. For 
Emerson, the child is a useful symbol of the person whose vision is whole, 
not partial. The source of this symbol may be Jacob Boehme or (as is 
more likely) Eastern philosophy, in which the child is often identified 
with Brahma. | 


1452. Levith, Murray J. "Unity in Faulkner's Light im August,” pp. 
31-34. Ligbt im August lacks traditional types of unity, a developing 
character, and a causally connected plot. Instead, it uses the following 
unifying devices: "character connections by physical detail, implied com- 
parisons between characters, a common burden of the past shared by the 
characters, and the theme of fertility and sterility." 

—Paul C. Doherty 


TORRE, XI:45, July-September 1963. 


1453. Briffault, Herma. “Virginia Woolf y la revolucion novelistica,” 
pp. 121-140. Woolf's Diary (1919-1941) indicates that she had fore- 
seen the adverse criticism that Jacob’s Room would receive. In this novel 
she abandons the usual method of narration for the interior monologue 
technique, but rather than being intentionally obscure like Joyce and 
Proust, she tries to be clear and precise and to express herself in phrases 
of pure beauty. She perfects her style in five novels following Jacob’s 
Room. (In Spanish) 


, X11:48, October-December 1964. 


1454. Alba, Jose de. "Las conmemoraciones en honor de Shakespeare,” 
pp. 31-37. The first great festival in honor of Shakespeare was initiated 
by David Garrick at Stratford-on-Avon in 1769. The tricentennial 
observance of Shakespeare's birth inaugurated the Royal Shakespearean 
Theater. The quadricentennial celebration is now in progress. The 
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atmosphere of the Avon, Stratford, and the forest of Arden is evocative 
of the keen intelligence of Shakespeare. (In Spanish) 
—John D. Williams 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, IV:2, 1965. 


1455. Povey, K. “Hand-List of Manuscripts in the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks," pp. 107-127. The Museum, founded in 1900, 
now owns many letters and Mss by (or relating to) William Cowper and 
John Newton. [These materials are here listed by their authors, with 
cross references for addresses and copyists.] 


1456. Graham, J. E. "The Cataloguing of the Holkham Manuscripts," 
p. 128-154. William Roscoe, author of miscellaneous poems and of 
Pona of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Leo X, and Alexander Pope, worked 
between 1820 and 1824 on a catalogue of the Ms library of Coke of 
Holkham (later revised by Frederic Madden, but never published). 


, IV:3, 1966. 


1457. Hill, Betty. "Trinity College Cambridge MS. B.14.52, and Wil- 
liam Patten," pp. 192-200. This small volume (91 folios), containing 
33, Middle English homilies and the Poeza Morale, was in the hands of 
William Patten in the late 16th century (it contains a Latin poem of his, 
copied by his son, on f. 1%) and was carefully examined and marked by 
Abraham Whelocke. in the 17th century. 


1458. Woodward, D. H. “Thomas Fuller, the Protestant Divines, and 
Plagiary Yet Speaking,” pp. 201-224. Abel Redevivus (1651), consist- 
ing of 108 biographies, contained an introduction and seven lives 
written by Fuller (one of which is revised from his The Holy State). 
However, the stationer John Stafford was responsible for most of the 
editorial work, including the silent appropriation of nearly two-thirds of 
the volume from Samuel Clarke's The Marrow of Ecclesiastical History 
(1650). [Included is a complete list of the lives in Abel Redevivys, 
with information about the authorship of each. | 


1459. Bennett, H. S. "The Syndics’ Library at the University Press," 
pp. 253-256. [Lists four books not recorded in STC and eight not in 
Wing, plus unrecorded copies of many other titles.] 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 22, Autumn 1966. 


1460. "Edward Bond: An Interview by Giles Gordon,” pp. 7-15. [In 
answer to questions and comments from Gordon, the author of the 
controversial play Saved gives his views on, among other things, violence 
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in the theater and in real life; the relationship between playwright and 
critic; and the place of drama in literature. ] 
—Joan M. Hoagland 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, VIII:4, Summer 1964. 


1461. Levin, Harry. “Marlowe Today,” pp. 22-31. Marlowe, differing 
from Shakespeare in effecting alienation rather than identification, 
reflects the modern temper more than the Romantic. 


1462. Leech, Clifford. “The Structure of Tamburlaine,” pp. 32-46. I 
Tamburlaine differs from II Tamburlaine in a more formal structure 
(particularly of contrastive devices). Yet II Tamburlaine may be a 
greater play, its apparently more haphazard structure effectively reflecting 
the play of cosmic forces in opposition to Tamburlaine’s Titanic will. 


1463. Harbage, Alfred. "Innocent Barabas,” pp. 47-56. The modern 
interpretation of Marlowe's Jew of Malta as something subversive of 
morality—iconoclastic—needs to be challenged. Barabas seems more 
innocent than Volpone, for example. He appears to be a comic descendant 
of the Vice, and completely lacking in imaginative conception of evil— 
thus reflecting a like poor acquaintance with evil on Marlowe's part. 


1464. Waith, Eugene M. “Edward Il: The Shadow of Action,” pp. 
59-76. Of Marlowe's plays only Tamburlaine and Edward II deserve com- 
parison with each other. Edward II in structure and tone, opposes to the 
widening action of Tamburlaine the constrained, frustrating thwartings 
of a more complex play—one which mirrors "the pathos and horror of 
predicaments" of man's situation. 


1465. Hunter, G. K. "Five-Act Structure in Doctor Faustus," pp. 77-91. 
A closer analysis of Dr. Faustus exhibits a planned unidirectional move- 


ment of the action justifying the assumption that Marlowe planned. a. 


five-act structure. The hierarchical relationship of knowledge (accepted 
in Marlowe's time) forms the basis for an inexorable downward move- 
ment, morally, for Faustus. This movement is parodied in the subplot. 


1466. Barber, C. M. “The Form of Faustus’ Fortunes Good or Bad," pp. 
92-119. Much of the interpretive problem of Dr. Faustus would be 
resolved if it were recognized that the play is "irreducibly dramatic." 
It is not its source. It is not a fable. It 15 not a Morality. It is an 
expression of Reformation humanism, steeped in the thought and religious 
symbolism of the 16th century. In it Marlowe “dramatizes blasphemy as 
heroic endeavor"— but also as a tragic expression of the Renaissance, 


1467. Morris, Harry. "Marlowe's Poetry,” pp. 134-154. Neither T. S. 
Eliot nor Tucker Brooke, the only commentators on Marlowe's poetic 
technique, is sufficiently specific on the particularities of Marlowe's 
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poetry. Analysis of the line shows an early Spenserian influence of a sweet 
lyricism that changes to a powerful fury of sound in Tamburlame. The 
Jew of Malta represents a transition in which “native English accents, 
idioms, and cadences” come to the fore. Edward I represents a new kind 
of dramatic poetry, one of “subdued . . . dispassionate rhetoric,” a 
terminal development of the direction begun in Dido. Faustus returns 
to the glow of the earlier plays but with a much greater subtlety of color 
and tone. 


1468. Brown, John Russell. ‘Marlowe and His Actors,” pp. 155-173. In 
Marlowe’s plays “the hero is viewed ironically or relatively.” The play 
itself is more meaningful than any of its parts. Spectacle, in fact, becomes 
almost a character, a foil. Actors, though they must exploit tone, gesture, 
costume, must subordinate all to the totality of the play. Marlowe, unlike 
Shakespeare, is not developing internal character change. Acting for 
Marlowe is different in requirements, therefore. 


1469. Powell, Jocelyn. “Marlowe's Spectacle," pp. 195-210. Action and 
word, sight and plot are interlinked in Marlowe's plays: character and 
spectacle are interdependent. His plays, borrowing from the moralities, 
“create images of experience rather than the illusion of existence.” 


, 1X21, Fall 1964. 


1470. St. Denis, Michel (translated by Simone Sanzenbach).  "Stani- 
slavski and Shakespeare," pp. 77-84. Stanislavski's System and the Method 
which succeeded it are of no more than elementary use to the Shakespear- 
ean actor. Shakespeare's range 15 too great: his text, his imagination, his 
poetry too vast to be "reduced to a single style." 


, IX:2, Winter 1964. 


1471. Gray, Paul. “Stanislavski and America: A Critical Chronology,” 
pp. 21-60. [A chronology, from 1897 to the present, of the pattern of 
Stanislavski's influence on the American theater.] ` ' 


1472. Kazan, Elia (interviewed by Richard Schechner and Theodore 
Hoffman). “ ‘Look, There's the American Theatre," pp. 61-83. The 
first season of the Lincoln Center was worthwhile. The younger audience 
is amazing. [Arthur] Miller gave them "passionate subjectivity," and 
as the Center's playwright, Miller has benefited from the relationship, too. 
The Center company represents "process" not repertory. Jt takes time 
to develop a company. The American system is inimical to training, to 
development. Stanislavski's influence here has been "enormous" even 
though his attitudes toward the System changed in his lifetime. 


1473. Katselas, Milton (interviewed by Richard Schechner, edited by 
Robert -Merritt). “Exploding Time and Space,” pp. 182-190. "Today's 
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theater has to become more modern, particularly in a more fluid use of 
time and space—as can be found in un d plays. Experiments in 
freezing the actors' motion and in the use of masks can help. 


1474. Chaikin, Joseph (interviewed by Richard Schechner). "The Open 
Theatre," pp. 191-197. The experimental workshop called The Open 
Theatre is the collaboration of actors, directors, p musicians, a 
choreographer, and a visual artist. All the actors have had Method experi- 
ence but every attempt is made to keep the Method a dynamic, growing 
process. 


—, IX:4, Summer 1965. 


1475. Baxandall, Lee. “The Theatre of Edward Albee,” pp. 19-40. 
Albee's characters serve similar purposes throughout his plays: three 
generations in a family are used to show the moral degeneration of Amer- 
ica. The action of his plays symbolically represents repugnant aspects of 
society while at the same time satisfying the agent. But these also limit 
his power to affirm values. | : 


1476. Hapgood, Robert. “Hamlet Nearly Absurd: The Dramaturgy of 
Delay," pp. 132-145. Ham. is curiously modern, reminiscent of the 
absurdist theater, in its pattern of arrested purposes and arrested 
communication. 


, X:3, Spring 1966. 


1477. Brustein, Robert. "The English Stage," pp. 127-133. Though 
superior to it, recent English drama has obvious similarities to American 
social-political drama of the 30's. It should learn from the American 
lesson not to dissipate "its possibilities in the service of causes uncon- 
nected with the free imagination.” | i: 


1478. Kott,. Jan (translated by Boleslaw Taborski). “A Note on 
Beckett’s Realism,” pp. 156-159. In Beckett’s work definite, -specific 
individual situation is always an analogue for a generalization applicable 
to the total human situation. 

—John McKiernan 


, X:4, Summer 1966. 


1479. Schechner, Richard. "Approaches to Theory/Criticism,” pp. 20- 
53. The theory held by the Cambridge anthropologists—Ellen Jane 
Harrison, Gilbert Murray, and Francis Cornford—that drama originates 
out of "Primal Ritual" is "irrelevant to understanding theatre." Play, 
games, sports, theater, and ritual are all similar activities, in that each has 
"1) a special ordering of time; 2) a special value attached to objects; 3) 
non-productivity: 4) rules.” Since theater is closer to games and sports 
than to ritual, the most profitable method of analyzing the action of 
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drama is to study related performance activities, apply game theory, and 
construct graphic models of the action. 


1480." Burke, Kenneth. "Dramatic Form—And: Tracking Down Impli- 
cations,” pp. 54-63. Dramatic form is progressive (causing the audience 
to want certain developments), repetitive (having "internal self-consis- 
tency”), and conventional (fulfilling the audience's expectations, includ- 
ing its “negative expectation”). A drama is `a structure of interrelated 
terms,” and one aspect of its form can be understood by tracking down 
the implications of the terms; for example, in Eugène lonesco’s Victims 
of Duty each episode illustrates the generative principle (the termi- 
nology), which in this play is the victimization implicit in duty. 


1481. Rogoff, Gordon. “The Restless. Intelligence of Tennessee Wil- 
liams,” pp. 78-92. Critics too often read Williams’s plays as disguised 
autobiography; his plays, characteristically dealing with the release of the 
imprisoned self and with characters in perpetual motion, extend beyond 
the details of any one man's life. But Williams's drama after The Glass 
Menagerie and A Streetcar Named Desire lacks largeness and cohesiveness, 
for Williams is a better "scezewright" than playwright. - | 


1482. Kaplan, Donald M. "Character and Theatre: Psychoanalytic Notes 
of Modern Realism," pp. 93-108. The modern theater does not have to 
choose between The New 'Theatre, which is destroying the tradition of 
realism and character acting in a theater of “pure allegory,’ and Broad- 
way Commercialism. It can and should choose to exploit the concept of 
character.as a dynamic "trial . . . between two states of vitality: wishes 
seeking expression and wishes finding expression," a concept central to 
Add as well as to the drama of Chekhov, Pirandello, Brecht, Genet, and 

eckett. | 


1483. Schechner, Richard, ed. ີ “The New Establishment?’ Fragments of 
the TDR Theatre Conference,” pp. 109-129. [Excerpts from the dis- 
cussion of Theodore Hoffman, John O'Neal, Joseph Chaikin, and other 
directors of modern theater at a conference (November 21, 1965) on 
the state and purpose of the modern theater. ] 


1484. Davis, R. G. "Guerrilla Theatre," pp. 130-136. The U. S. theater 
must become one which teaches, directs toward change, and exemplifies 
change. [Offers advice on how to form a radical theater and how to 
attract an audience to it. ] 


1485. Gottlieb, Saul. "The Living Theatre in Exile: Mysteries, Frank- 
enstein,” pp. 137-152. The Living Theatre Company of New York is 
playing "wherever bookings can be found" in Europe; the company's new 
works are Mysteries and Smaller Pieces, consisting of nine scenes of 
communal authorship, and Frankenstein, by Judith Malina and Julian 
Beck. [Included are résumés of both dramas. } 
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1486. Van Itallie, Jean-Claude. “Playwright at Work: Off Off-Broad- 
way,” pp. 154-158. The Off Off-Broadway theater, such as the Open 
Theatre of Joseph Chaikin, now performing all its plays at Café La ` 
Mama in the Village, "js the only place in America where plays in new 

forms can be tried out." 


1487. Smith, Michael. “The Good Scene: Off-Broadway,” pp. 
159-176. The theater of Off Off-Broadway, originating in 1960 with a 
performance of Alfred Jarry's King Ubu in a Village coffee house, offers 
the playwright, director, and actor freedom to work outside the restric- 
tions of the commercial theater. 


1488. Terry, Megan. "Keep Tightly Closed in a Cool Dry Place," pp. 
177-213. [Text of the play, plus "Notes for the Open Theatre Produc- 
tion," by Peter Feldman, and “Notes for the Firehouse Theatre Produc- 
tion," by Sydney S. Walter.} 


1489. Hornby, Richard. “Books and Theatre: A Bibliography," pp. 
239-264. [A list “of all theatre and related books published in the United 
. States. between February 1, 1965 and January 31, 1966, including 
unedited reprints.” ]} 


, XI:1, Fall 1966. 


1490. Sontag, Susan. “Film and Theatre,” pp. 24-37. The distinctions 
usually made between cinema and theater—e.g., fluidity vs. stasis, realism 
vs. artificiality, discontinuous vs. continuous use of space, unmediated vs. 
mediated art, object vs. performance—are all too simple. Some critics 
wish to obliterate distinctions between the two (and all the arts}; others 
wish to maintain and clarify distinctions. Finally, “What’s important is 
that no definition or characterization of theatre and cinema, even the 
most self-evident, be taken for granted.” 


1491. Kirby, Michael. “The Uses of Film in the New Theatre,” pp. 49- 
61. Some recent performances illustrate attempts to combine film and 
theater. These include experiments in an environmental projection 
theater (the “Space Theatre” in Ann Arbor, Michigan), Happenings 
(e.g, Allan Kaprow's 18 Happenings im 6 Parts, 1959; Red Groom’s 
The Magic Train Ride, 1960; or Robert Whitman’s Prune Flat, 1965); 
and certain exhibits (New York State, Dupont, IBM) at the New York 
World’s Fair. Though the traditional and avant-garde theater rely on an 
“information structure,” the New Theatre presents actions and objects 
which “exist for their own sake and not as conveyors of meaning.” 


1492. Blossom, Roberts. “On Filmstage," pp. 68-72. Filmstage combines 
the conscious present (on stage) with unconscious past experience 
(recorded on film); thus time is presented spatially, and distinctions 
between consciousness and the unconscious blur. 
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1493. Reeves, Geoffrey. ‘Finding Shakespeare on Film, From an Inter- 
view with Peter Brook,” pp. 117-121. Two film masterpieces based on . 
Shakespearean plays are Kozintsev’s “super-romantic” Hamlet (1964) 
and Kurosawa’s Throne of Blood (Macb., 1957). But no film has 
managed to capture the freedom and complexity of the Elizabethan 
theater, to find ways of expressing on film "the mental processes reflected 
by Elizabethan blank verse onto the screen of the mind." Perhaps a 
multiple-screen technique provides a way to "find" Shakespeare on film. 

—Elste B. Adams 


UNIVERSITAS, III:2, Summer 1965. 


1494. Ehrstine, John. “The Faces of an Ironic God," pp. 51-63. Study- 
ing Milton's use of ironic techniques in God's speeches in Paradise Lost 
shows that the speeches are organically suited to the poem. In excessive 
oxymoron Milton reveals the paradoxical relationship between God and 
man in three ways and on three levels of intellect: God (the Omniscient) 
speaks for Himself; Raphael (the angelic) reports the words of God; 
Adam (the human) quotes God. A key to understanding the irony lies 
in the reminder that God, "the bright essense," beholds past, present and 
future at once. The logic of God, therefore, is not the logic of man; 
paradoxically, the presentation of God as arbitrary, distant and imper- 
sonal makes it possible to present him as merciful and caring. 


1495. Selden, Margery Stomne. "Of Agincourt and Carols," pp. 64-70. 
The polyphonic Agincourt Song with its macaronic text arrangement 
(French, Latin, English) is technically a carol in form; it is extant in the 
Oxford Selden Ms and Cambridge’s Trinity College Library Roll. Musical 
historians, from 18th-century Burney on, suggest that the Song stems 
from the Battle of Agincourt, where Henry V, with his ear for music, 
may have provided the tune to celebrate his greatest victory. Today it 
offers an opportunity to survey 15th-century English melodic, rhythmic 
and harmonic tendencies in miniature, supplemented by Percival Garratt’s 
piano Prelude on the Agincourt Song (London, 1927). 


, III:3, 1965-1966. 


1496. Davidson, Clifford. “Wyclif and the Middle English Sermon," pp. 
92-99. Six volumes of sermons (four of Latin, two of English) show 
John Wyclif as an active preacher of "goddis word," and a practitioner 
of the artes predicandi. The English. sermons, despite their plain style, 
their literal interpretation of scripture, "expand" according to formulae 
of the late Middle Ages, and reveal Wyclif as a medieval man in spite 
of his tendency to disengage himself from current conventions. 

. —Sister Robert Louise 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, XII:2, January 1967. 


; 1497. Anderson, David. "Abraham Lincoln, Man of Letters," pp. .2-8. 
Lincoln sought through reason to voice and achieve the ideal of the Amer- 
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ican experiment. In the darkening 50 5 he came to see that such achieve- 
ment also required faith, both in the individual and in the contribution of 
all individuals to a united future. This belief, tested in the tragedy of 
Civil War, eventuated in his three masterpieces of prophetic vision: the 
Gettysburg Address, the letter to Mrs. Bixby, and the Second Inaugural. 


1498. Babcock, C. Merton. “Mencken’s Shortest Way with Academic 
Non-Dissenters," pp. 28-32. Mencken scored universities unmercifully 
for their incompetent teachers (there were two exceptions in his own life), 
inept administrators, unchallenging courses, supine students, and basic 
isolation from the real world. A passion for one’s subject and a natural 
rapport with students are the only necessities for good teaching. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 29, Spring 1966. 


1499. Culler, A. Dwight. " ‘No Arnold Could Ever Write a Novel,’ ” 
pp. 1-5. Arnold, according to Max Müller, remarked that no Arnold 
could ever write a novel, but his arrangement of the collected essays in 
the first series of his essays in criticism suggests the imaginative world 
of a novel in which Arnold himself is the chief character. In Essays in 
Criticism a seeker after truth leaves the glades of Romantic nature poetry 
and Christianity and, moving through the wilderness of the modern world, 
sees at last the promised land of the future that criticism prepares for. 


? "3 


1500. Berryman, Charles. "Matthew Arnold’s ‘Empedocles on Etna, 
pp. 5-9. Arnold’s poem is a dramatization of contrasting views: the 
rational acceptance of the limitations of life and the irrational refusal to 
accept them. Empedocles chooses the latter alternative and with it suicide. 
He 15 identifiable with Arnold only insofar as he reflects Arnold's own 
problems. In turning from poet to critic Arnold chooses the rational 
acceptance of limitations which Empedocles preaches to Pausanias. 


1501. Taube, Myron. "The George-Amelia-Dobbin Triangle in the 
Structure of Vanity Fair,” pp. 9-18. Vanity Fair, which was originally 
published in serial form, has sometimes been thought to have no plot or 
even plan. Thackeray's working out of the George-Amelia-Dobbin tri- 
angle, however, shows a set of carefully constructed causal and personal 
relationships and provides evidence that he had an overall design and 
pattern for the development of Vanity Fair in his mind while writing it 
for publication in monthly parts. 


1502. Shaw, W. David. "Browning's Duke as Theatrical Producer," pp. 
18-22. The Duke in "My Last Duchess" uses language and gestures that 
suggest that Browning has cast him in the poem as a self-important pro- 
‘ducer rehearsing the drama of his married life and presenting his domestic 
frustrations in a way that is most flattering to his ego. 


ເ 
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1503. MacEachen, Dougald B. “Wilkie Collins’ Heart and Science and 
the Vivisection Controversy,” pp. 22-25. In the sustained campaign that 
was launched in the late seventies and continued into the early eighties 
to control or prevent the use of live animals in laboratory experiments in 
England, Collins’s Heart and Science is especially noteworthy as an 
attack on vivisection by an outstanding novelist. In his character Dr. 
Benjulia, Collins shows the vivisector as an unscrupulous seeker after the 
knowledge that will bring fame. 


1504. Hellstrom, Ward. “Jade the Obscure as Pagan Self-Assertion," 
pp. 26-27. Jude tbe Obscure has decided anti-Christian bias. Jude's 
suicide as well as his whole life are pagan self-assertion. 


1505. Bart, Barry D. "Trabb's Boy and Orlick," pp. 27-28. In Great 
Expectations ‘Trabb’s boy deflates Pip's pretensions to gentility and 
Orlick mirrors his capacity for evil. 


, No. 30, Fall 1966. 


1506. Levine, George. "Nonfiction as Art," pp. 1-6. One of the most 
important activities with which critics of Victorian literature might 
occupy themselves is to try to formulate methods for the study of prose 
nonfiction as art. They must find out how language operates as self- 
revelation, and one of the best ways to begin is to regard great essays as 
one does fiction, "as creations of imaginative worlds 1n which the writer 
himself becomes a character." 'The boundaries of genre, which have cut 
critics off from much truly creative writing, would have to be crossed. 


1507. Fulweiler, Howard W. "Gerard Manley Hopkins and the 'Stanch- 
ing, Quenching Ocean of a Motionable Mind, " pp. 6-13. The wide- 
spread Victorian crisis of faith, which seems absent in Hopkins, can be 
detected in his three early sea poems. These poems reveal an artistic and 
personal conflict which is resolved in "The Wreck of the Deutschland.” 
Through the symbol of the sea, Hopkins was able to find the artistic 
means to reconcile Christian dogma and experience as well as to free 
the energy and direct the will for opening a poetic career that begins 
with this poem. 


1508. Ebel, Henry. " "The Primeval Fountain of Human Nature’: Mill, 
Carlyle, and the French Revolution," pp. 13-18. Mill, like Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Arnold, is a study in conflict. This is best seen in his shifting 
attitude toward the French Revolution, at first mechanical and later based 
upon an increased understanding of the depths of human nature. Carlyle 
underwent a similar development in regard to the Revolution but in 
reverse. Gradually he lost his reliance on voluntary wisdom and, at the 
cost of loss of sympathy with human suffering, emphasized coercion as 
the reply to anarchy. He came to stand for more restraint, whereas Mill, 
despite vacillations, deplored the increase of restraint. In Oz Liberty 
Mill is poles apart from the later Carlyle. 
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1509. Ericksen, Donald H. “Imagery as Structure in Jane Eyre," pp. 18- 
22. The imagery of Jane Eyre, which reflects the changing emotional 
states of Jane and the other characters, underlies the surface of the novel, 
and by paralleling its main events is the greatest source of its power. The 
imagery is romantic, mainly involving the moon and trees, and at times 
has a strong amatory character. 


1510. Houston, Neal B. “A Brief Inquiry into the Morality of Amelia in 
Vanity Fair,” pp. 23-24. A close examination of Chapter XXXV of 
Vanity Fair suggests that Dobbin is really the father of Amelia’s child. 
Unless Thackeray is wrong in his chronology, Amelia’s morality needs re- 
assessment, and her relationship with Dobbin, her parents, and Mr. 
Osborne should be more strictly examined and interpreted. 


1511. Burton, Thomas G. “Hetty Sorrel, the Forlorn Maiden," pp. 24- 
26. The parallels in narrative between Hetty Sorrel and the traditional 
ballad "The Cruel Mother" as well as Wordsworth’s reworking of that 
ballad in his "The Thorn" indicate that the similarities are not coinci- 
dences but deliberate artistic appropriations. 


1512. Davis, Kenneth W. “A Note on the Ruskin-Blackwood’s Contro- 
versy,” pp. 26-27. Blackwood's harshly critical 1851 review of Ruskin's 
works, written by William Henry Smith, a frequent contributor, was far 
from impartial and also strangely prophetic of Ruskin's later mental con- 
dition. Smith's letters to the Blackwoods show his reluctance to write on 
2 subject in which he had no special competence, his dislike of Ruskin's 
works, and his wish to avoid what would seem to be merely hostile 
criticism. | 
—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, X:1, September 1966. 


1513. DeLaura, David J. "Pater and Newman: The Road to the 
Nineties,’ pp. 39-69. Pater drew heavily, especially in Marius tbe Epi- 
curean, on Newman's conceptions of a continuing Western intellectual 
tradition accessible only to the finest minds, of belief as something arrived 
at by "the whole man," and of the adequacy of "probable evidence" to 
determine religious assent. Further, Newman's insistence that matter and 
expression fuse in a personal style lies behind Pater's essay on "Style." 
However, Pater never arrived at Newman's full Christian affirmation, and 
his ultimate intellectual position is one which Newman could not have 
approved. 


1514. Harris, Wendell V. "Freud, Form, and Fights by Night," pp. 70- 
76. (A reply to Norman Holland’s "Psychological Depths and ‘Dover 
Beach, " VS WE September 1965.) Holland overstates the value 
of the psychoanalytical method in literary criticism. "That method is no 
more "objective" than others. It dangerously oversimplifies in its appli- 
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cation to "Dover Beach" and in the argument that the poem’s defensive 
structures reflect similar structures in contemporary Victorian culture. 


1515. Holland, Norman N. "Freud and Form: Fact about Fiction," pp. 
76-82. (A reply to the above.) Harris errs in denying the possibility of 
speaking objectively about responses to a poem; he also fails to differen- 
tiate conventional explication and the activity of explaining why the poem 
as explicated provokes certain responses and to see that conscious inten- 
tion and unconscious forces coact. 


1516. Harris, Harold J. "Ihe Failure to Use Context," pp. 82-85. (A 
reply to Michael Wolff's “The Uses of Context," VS Supplement, Sep- 
tember 1965.) In discussing George Eliot's Felix Holt, Matthew Arnold's 
Culture and Anarchy, and Thomas Carlyle's Shooting Niagara, Wolff fails 
to consider the individuality of the three writers, discusses the works in 
isolation from other writings by the same authors, and ignores the dis- 
tinction between the genres of fiction and discursive prose. 


1517. Wolff, Michael. “The Uses of Context: A Reply,” pp. 85-86. 
Harris’s objections indicate a misunderstanding of the point of the original 
essay which was "that the eee content of works written by three 
highly diverse authors shared a particular counter-revolutionary pattern." 


1518. Collins, Philip. "Victorian Studies at Leicester," pp. 87-88. [A 
report on the Victorian Studies Centre at the University of Leicester and 
the activities of the Staff Victorian Studies Group out of which it grew.] 

— Wendell V. Harris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLII:2, Spring 1966. 


1519. Bloom, Robert. "W. H. Auden's Bestiary of the Human," pp. 
207-233. Auden's poetry sought to define the nature of human existence 
and to preserve humanity in a dehumanized age. A group of his poems 
is concerned with the contrast of human-animal existence, considering the 
spectacle of man's limitation and necessity. , The basic contention of the 
animal-human motif is the contrast between the unconscious poise and 
simplicity of creaturely life and the complexities of human life. In 30 
years an increasing spiritual-intellectual ease about man’s nature accom- 
panies a tonal progression from seriousness to comedy. His concern with 
the nature of the human predicament testifies to his preoccupation with 
the Good Life. | 


1520. Nolte, William H. ‘Robinson Jeffers as Didactic Poet,” pp. 257- 
271. Jeffers wrote of the elemental passions which rule the lives of his 
characters and passed judgment on the central events of his time. The "Be 
Angry at the Son” poems look for the calm in the whirlwind. The poet 
must remain detached from the confusion of time. Jeffers has the objec- 
tivity of the faithless whereas the mass of men are led by lies to self- 
destruction. He did not turn his eyes backward or seek escape in 
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mysticism like Eliot, whose medieval Catholicism is better understood than 
Jeffers’s Inhumanism. Like Emerson and Nietzsche, he advocated a self- 
reliance, rejecting human solipsism while recognizing a trans-human 
magnificence. Jeffers’s stoicism will defend us in dark days. 


1521. Francis, Robert. “The Muse not Wholly Serious," pp. 272-278. 
The poet on the platform stands before us stark naked with fundamental . 
and unmistakable honesty. Some poets love words so completely they 
trust them to the limit; others distrust them a little and are silent. When 
we take the writer seriously, we run the risk of taking him more seriously 
than he does himself. Ruskin's definition of the pathetic fallacy is best 
interpreted not as willful fancy or unhinged reason but as the poet's 
central desire to find language powerful enough to match his vision. 


, XLII:3, Summer 1966. 


1522. Battestin, Martin C. "Osborne's "Tom Jones’: Adapting a Classic,” 
pp. 378-393. The film of Tom Jones, though the moral seriousness is 
missing, 15 a classic in its own right. The film 15 a success in striking 
attitudes and rhetorical techniques analogous to Fielding’s own narrative. 
The outdated acting style of the opening suggests the Hogarthian manner 
of the novel. Heightened performances throughout the film accentuate 
essential natures, not individuals, but species. Osborne’s commentator, in 
place of the author-narrator, is more sharply defined with each intrusion. 
The rhetorical style is reproduced by camera tricks calling attention to the 
artist's manipulating the pen or camera. Visual contrasts in setting and 
situation, only barely suggested in the book, become symbolic. | 


1523. Jerome, Judson. ‘Three Faces of Jonah,” pp. 456-475. Robert 
Frost’s "A Masque of Reason” indicates that free will means the freedom 
to contradict reason. In “A Masque of Mercy’’ Jonah represents man’s 
plight. He is the younger Frost; Keeper is the more mature Frost, a 
moderate revolutionary. Frost is mocking his own social-political predilec- 
tions. Keeper sees moral idealism as outgrown. Paul in this masque’ sees 
success as a continually radiated principle of disorder. Mercy occurs when: 
chaos occurs. Keeper recognizes that too much belief produces extremism. 
Uncertainty is our proper state. God’s injustice in dooming us to 
uncertainty is redeemed by His love. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


WESTERLY, No. 2, October 1966. 


1524. Johns, A. H. “A Poet Between Two Worlds: The Work of Sitor 
Situmorang,” pp. 28-38. Stereotyping of Indonesian poets by critics is a 
barrier to understanding their poetry. Sitor Situmorang's poetry is illustra- 
tive, He began as a humanist, then (as the result of visits to Europe) 
turned to socio-political themes and emphases. 

—Frank M. Patterson 
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WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XX:1, Winter 1966. 


1525. Strandberg, Victor H. “A Palm for Pamela: Three Studies in the 
Game of Love,” pp. 37-47. Richardson’s Pamela illustrates a game of 
love played contain to rules that are demonstrated in three other love 
stories: Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, Shakespeare's Romeo, and Hemingway's 
. A Farewell to Arms. Yn each work the game passes through four stages: 
an initial state of advantage for the male, a playing of trump by both 
partners, a period of advantage for the female, and a final "defeat" for 
the male. 


1526. Munk, Arthur W. "The Poet as Philosopher: An Effort to End a 
Quarrel,” pp. 69-75. Traditionally the poet and the philosopher have 
been mutually hostile. The quarrel should end, because each has some- 
thing important to offer the other, the poet a "stress on the qualitative 
aspects of reality," the philosopher a "respect for truth, objectivity, and 
the laws of logic." Together, they might "cooperate in the great common 
task of delivering mankind from the curse of fragmentary thinking and 
living." 


1527. Alexander, Floyce M. “Roethke, Two Years Later," pp. 76-78. 
Roethke's final poems reveal a preoccupation with death akin to but 
different from that of Hemingway. ‘‘Hemingway’s nostalgia becomes 
Roethke’s déjà vu.” In Hemingway the mind always remembers and 
the senses stay faithful to the memory; in Roethke, "it is the finding all 
over again what it means to live at the extremes of one's life and watching 
the occurrences of life with a sense of sublime achievement." 


, &X:2, Spring 1966. 


1528. Gerber, Philip L. “ ‘My Rising Contemptuaries’: Robert Frost 
Amid His Peers," pp. 135-141. The public image of Frost as "a kindly 
old rural farmer" and "an uncomplicated bard" is not altogether accurate, 
for Frost was capable of considerable private peevishness, particularly in 
his attitudes toward rival poets. Edgar Lee Masters and Amy Lowell 
drew his loudest private complaints. "Even ‘after he was established, 
' Frost indulged in pettiness when he sensed a threat in the work of another 
poet. | | ວ, 


1529. Salz, Paulina J. “The Philosophical Principles in Joyce Cary’s 
Work,” pp. 159-165. The main points of Cary's view of the world and 
life are belief in a personal God and a personal universe. Man is "free, 
detached from his environment and isolated by that detachment.” Know- 
ing the world only through his feelings, "he tries to create the world 
around him to satisfy those feelings.” Since he continually faces new 
situations and choices, "he must constantly create, must deal with new 
situations in new ways, but an inevitable result is a tragic conflict between 
the newly created and the established." 
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, XX:3, Summer 1966. > 


1530. Von Szeliski, John. ‘Tennessee Williams and the Tragedy of 
Sensitivity,” pp. 203-211. The weakness of modern tragedy can be 
illustrated in the plays of Williams, whose adherence to a theme of the 
destruction of sensitivity by an insensitive world limits the tragic sig- 
nificance of his plays. Victimized by society, his characters “posit no 
ethical-moral judgments in their decisions and behavior.” 


1531. Stevick, Philip. “The Theory of Fictional Chapters," pp. 231- 
241. The division of long narratives into chapters answers the human 
need to perceive patterns, since the smaller unit may be comprehensible 
"when the whole exceeds the limits of the esthetic understanding." Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne cn a range of possibilities in chap- 
ter divisions only slightly modified by later novelists. 


1532. Lyons, Joseph. “The Pawnbroker: Flashback in the Novel and 
Film,” pp. 243-248. Sidney Lumet’s adaptation of Edward Lewis Wal- 
Jant's The Pawnbroker demonstrates significant differences between the 
technique of flashback in novels and films. The film, using only four 
of the novel’s nine flashbacks, alters their rationale and their substance. 
In some cases the alterations are justified, but in a crucial scene between 
the protagonist and his wife, the alterations create pathos rather than the 
tragedy of the same scene in the novel. 


1533. Moramarco, Fred. “An Interview with Edward Dahlberg,” pp. 
249-253. [Dahlberg comments on his career, techniques, and interests. } 


, &X:4, Autumn 1966. 


1534. Harrington, David V. "Feeling and Form in Milton's Sonnets,” 
pp. 317-328. Although historical scholars and students of technique 
arrive at more accurate judgments of Milton’s sonnets than did the 
older practitioners of appreciative criticism, they frequently fail to con- 
sider the process whereby the form of a poem shapes its feeling. Identi- 
fication of a poem's feeling as controlled by form provides a more valid 
judgment than does "an imaginative reconstruction from historical- 
biographical evidence of the poet's own feelings at the time of compo- 


sition. —John S. Bullen 
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LABAMA REVIEW, XX:1, January 1967. `. 


535. Going, William T. Alabama’s Geography in Shirley Ann Grau’s 
HE KEEPER OF THE HOUSE, pp. 62-68. Miss Grau’s 1964 Pulitzer 
size novel creates a fictional Wade County representative of the 
tabama-Mississippi-Louisiana area, while William March’s Pearl County 
d Harper Lee’s Maycomb County are admittedly in Alabama. Internal 
erences in The Keeper of the House actually eliminate each state and 

»roaden the canvas" to include all. 
| — Mother Mary Anthony 


MERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:10, Summer 1966. 


336. White, William. Is There an Ernest Bramah? pp. 12-19. Yes, 
iere is an Ernest Bramah [Smith] (1868-1942), reclusive, enigmatic, 
nglish, author of various Max Carrados and quasi-Chinese mysteries, 
cluding The Wallet of Kai Lung (1900) and Kai Lung Beneath the 
E ELE (1940). 


537. Dykes, Jeff C. Tentative Bibliographic Check Lists of Western 
dustrators: XXVIII: Ross Santee (1888-1965), pp. 23-27. [An unan- 
tated bibliography of books written, illustrated, and edited by Santee, 
id works about him. 


338. Dykes, Jeff C. My Santee Collection, p. 28. Many of the 97 
intee works are rare and costly. Santee was "a great story teller and a 
je illustrator.” 


, AVII:1, September 1966. 


339. Evett, Paul L. Charles Lanman Romancer of the 19th Century 
Piterland, pp. 7-9, 11-12. Romantically and concretely, Lanman 
819-?) described his “indefatigable” travels over the Eastern United 
ates in.Summer in the Wilderness (1847) and Adventures in the Wilds 
: the United States and British American Provinces (1854). He valued 
emoteness," “self-reliant independence," “picturesque people and 
aces,” and fishing. 


40. Graham, Rigby. A Note on the Old Chained Library of Wim- 
me Minster, pp. 13, 17-18. The Chained Library of Wimborne Minster, 
orset, England, contains early editions of Calvin, Erasmus, Bede, 
eo Camden, and Ralegh’s History of the World. 


41. White, William. Unpublished Faulkner: Reply to a Nathanael 

Questionnaire, p. 27. William Faulkner knew Nathanael West 
ien both were working for California movie studios. in 1935. They 
nted together and discussed hunting, not literature. 
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» XVII:2, October 1966. 


1542. Lyle, Guy R. The Rev. Isaac M. Barr: Apostle of the Canadi: 
Northwest, pp. 11-14. Barr [n.d.] wrote four persuasive pamphlets, | 
cluding British Settlements in North-Western Canada On Free Gra 
Lands (1902) to promote an “all-British” colony in Saskatchewan. Tt 
was largely the product of an erroneous "sense of his own infallibili 
and a dangerously facile pen." 


1543. Shaffer, Ellen. The Children's Books of the American Sunda 
School Union, pp. 21, 23, 25, 27-28. During the 19th century t 
American Sunday School Union (1817-present) published over 5,000 we 
illustrated, attractively bound children's books of a “moral and religio 
character," "adapted to the capacity of a growing mind," of “a hi, 
order of style and fairly good literature," "American in character ai 
for American children," and sold over 6,000,000 books by 1830. 


, XVIE3, November 1966. [Jack London Special Numbe 


) ໃ, 
1544. Foner, Philip S. Jack London: An Appreciation, pp. 9-1 
Despite his racism and his careless and cliche-ridden style, Lond 
remains a vital depicter of “the vicissitudes of working class life,” 
Socialist "rebel against society" in an era of genteel literature, and ; 
enormously popular novelist whose works have sold 13,000,000 copi 


1545. London, Joan. W. H. Chaney: A Reappraisal, pp. 11-13. Ja: 
London’s probable father was William Henry Chaney (1821-1903), intel 
gent, principled teacher, attorney, editor, fiction writer, mathematicia 
Populist, and author of Primer of Astrology and American Urania. 


1546. Peterson, Clell T. The Theme of Jack London's TO BUILD | 
FIRE, pp. 15, 17-18. This story, written in 1908, involves the de 
rebirth of an Everyman character. It symbolically and "ambiguously su 
gests that man has been corrupted from nature" and occasionally pays 


it through death.. "Ignorant of his apostasy . . . man . . . is capa 
of . . . the tragic vision that both ennobles and conceals his fall fr 
nature." 


1547. Fuller, Frank A. MARTIN EDEN and Critical Realism, pp. 
21. In London's Martin Eden "the intrinsic critical realism of the p 
structure, and the extrinsic critical realism" expressed either by E 
or London, “combine in a penetrating analysis of the dilemma of 4 
individual." J 
1548. Bubka, Tony. Jack London's Definition of a Scab, pp. 23-26.?”4 
Labor press has repeatedly attributed to London a definition of A Sd 
which may have been written by Father Thomas Hagerty. The definiti 
did not appear in London's essay Scab, Atlantic Monthly, published 
January 1904. 
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1549. Waters, Hal. Anna Strunsky and Jack London, pp. 28-30. 
Strunsky met London in 1899, collaborated with him on the Kempton- 
Wace Letters (1903), was accused in Mrs. Bessie London’s divorce suit 
of 1904, and in 1963-1964 revealed that London proposed to her in 1902 
but that she decided against a marriage “founded on the unhappiness 
of others.” 


1550. London, Joan. The London Divorce, p. 31. In 1928 Anna 
Strunsky told Joan London that Bessie London falsely named her 
as responsible .for alienation of London’s affections so that London, 
unwilling to hurt Anna, would stop pressuring Bessie for a divorce. The 


scheme backfired and London deserted Bessie, for which she divorced 
him. 


1551. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Jack London: A Bibliography: A Sup- 
plement, pp. 32-35. [A briefly annotated bibliography of works by and 
about London and of reviews of London’s books.] | 


; XVII:4, December 1966. 


1552, White, William. Why Collect Ernest Hemingway—Or Anyone? 
pp. 4-15. Although some collect books for ostentation or investment, 
others, the author included, collect books because they wish to study 
intensively the subject of their collection and find the materials otherwise 


unavailable. Book collections are also invaluable to the bibliographer and 
textual editor. 


1553. Thompson, Lawrence S. European Books for Collectors and 
Scholars, p. 29. [Bibliographic reviews of recent European, African, and 
Asian reference and other scholarly works.] 


n554. White, William. Facsimile LEAVES, p. 7. [Rev.-art.] The Eakins 
Press facsimile of the first edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, though 
“substantial and beautiful,” differs from the original in omitting gilt 
rules an the covers and marble end papers, among other things. 


1555. West, Herbert Faulkner. Book Buying: London, October 1966, 
p. 13-14. Though some London booksellers are cordial, London book 
rices are higher than American; for example, a Joyce volume sells in 
ondon for $47, over twice the price in the United States. 


á 


(556. Dykes, Jeff C. Tentative Bibliographic Check Lists of Western 
illustrators: XXXI: E[Imer] Boyd Smith (1860-1943). [A bibliography 
| works written and illustrated by Smith.] 


1557. Dykes, Jeff C. My Smith Collection, pp. 18-19. Prices of E. 
Boyd Smith's works have risen; his 18 juvenile books are scarce. 


— Lynn Z. Bloom 


ee —— o I 
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-~ AMERICAN NOTES & QUERIES, 117, March 1965. 


1558. Hoffman, Richard L. Ovid and the “Marital Dilemma” in THE 
WIFE OF BATH'S TALE, pp. 101-102. Ovid in the Amores (III. iv. 
41-42) speaks pointedly of the incompatibility of beauty and marital: 
fidelity and thus is another possible source and analogue of Chaucer's 
lines in which the Wife of Bath points out that the “foul and old” remain 
true while the “yong and fair” make unchaste wives. 


| 


1559. Hudson, Randolph (comp). ATLANTIC MONTHLY Anthor- | 
ship. 1857-1861, pp. 102-103. [Authors and articles appearing July , 
through December 1860.] (To be continued) 





; 1:8, April 1965. 


1560. Daniels, Edgar F. Herberts THE QUIP, Line 15: A “De- 
explication,” pp. 115-116. If the line in George Herbert’s poem າ 
allowed to have its simple say without the interpretations-beyond-meai” | 
ing of prominent annotators, it makes excellent sense and verse. ? 


V 
1561. Orwen, William R., Jr. Hardy and Burke, pp. 116-117. A portion 
of Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Native (Book III, Chapter 3) sug- 
gests the influence of a passage in Part V, Section 5 of Edmund Burke's. 
A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757). In this passage Burke speaks of Blacklock the poet and; 
Sanderson the mathematician as examples of his belief that “words may 
affect without raising images." Hardy, telling of the power of intuition: 
which Clem Yeobright's mother has, speaks of the poet Blacklock and 
"Professor Sanderson in terms similar to Burke's. 


1562. O'Neill, Bridget. Joyce and *Lemon Platt," pp. 117-118. "Lemon 
Platt," which appears frequently in Joyce, was a popular flat (pronounce 
"platt" in Ireland) sugarstick known to Dubliners. 


1563. Hudson, Randolph (comp). ATLANTIC MONTHLY Author- 
ship, 1857-1861, pp. 118-119. [Authors and articles appearing January 
through June 1861.] (To be continued) 


| 
1564. Perrine, Laurence [a], and David H. Kirsch [b] Emily Dickin. 
soms PRESENTMENT Again, pp. 119-120. [a] Hirsch' discussion 
of imagery in AN&Q, 1:36-37, is sound but his interpretation goes beyond 
what the poem itself authorizes. [b] Reading "death and resurrection" 
into this poem remains a legitimate "extra-literal" meaning. 


, 10:9, May 1965. >q 
1565. Buhler, Curt F. “Honorificicabilitudinitatibus” pp. 131. The 
word Shakespeare used in L.L.L. appeared many times, in varying ways, 
and it seems likely that Englishmen had long been familiar with the 
shorter Latin form. 
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1566. Vann, J. Don. A Character Reversal in Chaucers KNIGHTS 
TALE, pp. 131-132. Chaucer’s Arcite and Palemon appear as “the 
warrior” and “the lover” to most readers, but one should note that in 
‘the earlier episodes emphasis is upon Palemon as the warrior and Arcite 
pas the lover. 


51567. Phillipson, John S. Pope’s “Imprisoned Essences”: An Unnoticed 
Metaphor, pp. 132-133. In The Rape of the Lock, toward the end of 
Canto I, Pope’s epic heroine is depicted as arming for battle. Line 93 
of Canto H has been noted as continuing the warfare image; but I. 94, 
completing the couplet, can also be interpreted as continuing the implied 
figure of firearms, for is not Pope subtly comparing the perfume bottle 
to a firearm, which will “imprisoned essences exhale” at the proper 
time, just as gunpowder propelling a missile is touched off at the 
enemy's approach? Perfume is a woman's potent weapon. 







568. Hudson, Randolph (comp). ATLANTIC MONTHLY Author- 
hip, 1857-1861, pp. 133-134. [Authors and articles appearing July 
.hrough December 1861.] p 

\ 


1569. Riggs, E. S. A Little Learning, p. 135. A possible source for 
Pope's well-known line in the Essay on Criticism is Michael Drayton’s 
Of Poets and Poesies. 





; 1:10, June 1965, 


1570. Boggs, W. Arthur. Shakespeare and Win, pp. 149-150. The semi- 
‘literate Welsh maid, Win Jenkins, in Tobias Smollett’s Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker seems to have been a reader of Shakespeare, for two 
lof her letters (for 26 April and 14 October) carry a number of expres- 
ions and usages which echo Shakespeare's. These “echoes” include such 
instances as the use of work (meaning “to purge"), “meat for their 
masters" (like Shakespeare's "I am meat for your master"), and three 
,malapropisms. 








1571. Arntz, Sister Mary Luke. “That Fol of Whos Folie Men Ryme,” 
pp. 151-152. Chaucer may have been referring to the Tristan story in 
his use of the words [see title] in Troilus and Criseyde, Bk I, Jl. 531-532. 
! —Lionel D. Wyld 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XLVHI:3, July 1966. 


572. Peterson, Raymond A. Jeremy Taylor on Conscience and Law, 
. 243-263. Taylor's long-neglected casuistical treatise Ductor Dubi- 
ntium, his largest work, sought to free Anglicans from dependence on 
Roman Catholic manuals. Using scholastic tradition "respectfully but 


not slavishly," Taylor adheres to the familiar probabiliorist position 
kece the “more probably lawful” course in doubtful situations). 


p 


interesting, perhaps, is his analytical treatment of conscience. His 


ima... 
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doctrine of natural law seems philosophically defective, stressing Scrip- 
ture to the “practical exclusion of natural reason.” For us, the work 
is probably more valuable as “a casebook of moral divinity than as a ; 
complete system of moral theology.” í 


1573. Field, George C. Donne and Hooker, pp. 307-309. Although 
Donne’s writings make no mention of Richard Hooker, an epigram in 
Donne’s handwriting in his copy of a 1603 defense of Hooker by Wil- 
liam Covel (now in the Harvard library) indicates he knew and highly 
respected Hooker's work. Hooker’s views may “have figured in Donne's. 


intellectual acceptance of Anglicanism.” | 
—John O. Waller 


ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XV:35, Summer 1965. ` x 


1574. Roberts, W. Saunders Lewis and William Williams: Notes for a, 
Revaluation, pp. 18-25. Lewis’s book on the Welsh poet William 
Pantycelyn, a sensation among the historians of Welsh literatu 
some 40 years ago, was oversimplified and incomplete. Contemporar 
criticism of the greatest Welsh poet should study the “climate of opinion” 
in 18th-century Wales, unearth more biographical material on Panty- 
celyn, examine his wit and his verbosity, classify the genre of the long; 
Pantycelyn hymn, and provide a history of the criticism concerning ກ 


poet. | 


1575. Thomas, Roy [a] and Howard Erskine-Hill [b]. A PASSAGE | 
TO INDIA. Two Points of View, pp. 44-50. [a] Since E. M. Forster's 
A. Passage to India is a novel about race, we must ask how far is it still: 
relevant? What significance has it beyond political and racial difficulties? 
Subtle, ironical, and detached, its"effect is to leave the reader more aware. | 
[b] Forster commends tolerance and wide sympathies, and attacks pu 
row-mindedness and self-righteousness. Apparently trivial social detail 
points moral, human significance; the three symbols, mosque, caves, an 
temple, mesh with action to reveal implications. Profound questions are 
considered in a "miniature" but beautifully integrated way. 


1576. Morgan, Gerald. The Brogyntyn Poet, pp. 66-68. The Brogyntyn 
Poet is of interest chiefly as a representative figure of Brogyntyn, Shrop- 
. shire, in the 17th century. “A Royalist and a Jacobite, loyal to the Stuarts; 
after the 1688 Revolution, he had some Continental culture and trans-! 
lated works from the Welsh. His poems show him to be a strong Welsh 
patriot living in a time when many were making the transition from th 
Welsh language to English. ລນ of his Mss remain in the National 
Library of Wales. - 


1577. Bennett, Gilbert. The Third Murderer, pp. 87-89. The search for! 
the identity of the Third Murderer in Macb. has produced several 
untenable theories: that he came into being through Shakespearean care- 
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lessness; that his part was written in for a member of the company; that 
he was Macbeth himself; that he was Seyton, Macbeth's servant. The 
theory, tentatively advanced, that his participation is supernatural has 
proved meaningful in stage production. 


, X V:36, Summer 1966. 


1578. Bolton, Eileen M. The Prisoner Gwair, pp. 12-13. The prisoner 
Gwair, in the poem Preiddeu Annwn from the 13th-century Book of 
Taliesin, may be understood to personify the earth, immovable, not to 
be diverted. In the poem, he appears to be imprisoned in the chain of 
the Zodiac, which, carried by the firmament, spirals around him. The 
first verse speaks of the imprisonment "according to the Tale of Pwyll 
and Pryderi.” Pwyil’s exploits proved the earth's roundness, and the Bard 
may have been insisting on the possibly heretical concept. 


1579. Elis, Islwyn Ffowc. The Modern Novel in Welsh, pp. 20-26. 
The Welsh language, very much alive, has produced several fresh novels 
every year. Contemporary fiction marks a change from the social novels 
of Daniel Owen and Rowland Hughes to the insular problem novels in 
which society and politics are almost non-existent, religion is a fading 
policeman, and sex, very large, is seldom normal. The tone of guilt, 
frustration, and unhappiness reflects the change in Welsh society. 
1580. Bojarski, Edmund D. Conrad in Cardiff: Impressions 1885- 
1896, pp. 57-63. Conrad's visits began in 1885. Chance led to his 
acquaintance with Spiridion Kliszczewski, a Polish watchmaker in 
Cardiff, and his son Joseph. Conrad kept in touch with them, borrowed, 
and repaid, money from Joseph to pay his publisher, and lived with the 
family while working on The Nigger of the Narcissus in December 1896. 
y Disturbed when Joseph asked him to write of Poland’s fate, he refused. 
His resentment over a story in the Cardiff newspaper augmented the 
estrangement. | 
1581. James, G. Ingli [a], and Howard Mills [b]. Wordsworth’s Un- 
"known. Two Points of View, pp. 67-76. [a] The poem She Dwelt 
Among Untrodden Ways explores and challenges common assumptions 
but does not have the witty word-play of the Metaphysical poets; its 
insights are unfolded gradually. [b] Wordsworth's best poems arouse 
active understanding by disconcerting the reader's passive expectations 
in words and meanings, as shown in. Resolution and Independence, 
Animal Tranquillity and Decay, and Expostulation and Reply contrasted 
with The Tables Turned. 


1582. Mathias, Roland. The Poetry of Dannie Abse, pp. 107-123. Born 
in Cardiff (1923) of Jewish parents, Abse, physician, has written four 
volumes of serious poetry since 1949. After Every Green Thing is 
marked by an almost incantatory use of repetition, random eloquence, 
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and frequent loss of narrative line. Walking Under Water (1952) has 
more. form, more disciplined symbols, and a more artificial effect. 
Tenants of the House (1957) proved that he is “one of the few success- 
ful contemporary poets of the extended symbolic concept.” 

—Edith Copeland 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXV:2, Summer 1965. 


1583. Mandel, Oscar. Why Poetry?, pp. 239-247. Poetry’s task is not to 
offer new observations; it should “take an interesting proposition and... 
‘charge’ it with excitement.” Because the modern poet can offer little 
“news” to the world (science is far more interesting and informative), 
he has become essentially useless. This awareness has demoralized the 
poet, and most modern poetry is “slack,” obscure, and affected in order 
to suggest a supposed movement into “virgin fields of thought.” 


1584. Murray, Donald M. The Balcony, the Pond, and the Literary 
Traveler, pp. 333-336. The place-setting of a literary work worth visiting 
must be one “a writer has both concretely and symbolically presented, 
but not analyzed.” The house at No. 34 DeVere Gardens in London, 
where Henry James lived and wrote from 1886-1897, is a setting worth 
visiting. 


, XXV:3, Fall 1965. 


1585. Stone, Harry. ARABY and the Writings of James Joyce, pp. 375- 
410. Araby deals with the same personal struggle recorded in A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man; however, Araby is “a portrait of the 
artist as a young boy.” Throughout Araby Joyce employs various literary 
patterns, motifs, prototypical situations, and images to create “a subtly 
evocative blend of spirituality, sexuality, and nationality.” The simple . 
phrases and actions of Araby are fused with multiple meanings and 
associations, and the facts of Joyce’s life are transformed into “abiding 
patterns of beauty and illumination.” The universal experience of insight, 
disillusionment, and growth becomes at once “a criticism of a nation, 
a religion, a civilization, a way of existing; it becomes a grappling hook 
with which we can scale our own well-guarded citadels of self-delusion.” 


—, XX VI:1, Spring 1966. 


1586. Stuart, Dabney. Thus Much Curse, pp. 128-132. A popular argu- 
ment suggests that the poet is becoming obsolete intellectually because 
science is providing man with new truths, while the poet persists in 
*piddling around with propositions about death and despair and remorse 
and love that have been his concern for centuries.” Perhaps the poet can ) 
say little which is new, but he can present an attitude, a response, and 
an order to life that is enriching for the reader. Literature, like science, 
should provide “an increased understanding of the problems of human 
existence.” 
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, XXVI:2, Summer 1966. 


1587. Von Szeliski, John. The Sound of Today’s Theatre, pp. 159-170. 
The sound and structure of language in today’s theatre are not very 
inspiring. Two reasons can be cited for the “impoverished language”: 
first, the negativistic philosophies of serious modern dramatists and, 
second, the “over-exposed theories of anti-theatre," which attempt in 
absurdist and related avant-garde movements to replace the old "dicta- 
torial” language with the "communication of mystic mime and signs." 
These two influences are seen in “standard” serious theatre as well as in 
avant-garde theatre. 





> XX V1:3, Fall 1966. 


1588. Casty, Alan. Post-Loverly Love: A Comparative Report, pp. 
399-411. The quest for love continues to be the main thematic preoccu- 
pation of contemporary literature and the dramatic arts. “Post-loverly 
love” moves beyond the quest-for-love theme and views the hero who 
already knows about love, but who finds it “more complex, subtle, and 
—. elusive—saying and destroying—that he had thought" and must "struggle 
to live with it if he can.” Saul Bellow's Herzog, Arthur Miller's After 
the Fall, and Federico Fellinis 812 illustrate the pervasiveness of the 
theme. A study of these works reveals "valuable clues to an assessment 
of the relative state of technique in the three arts today." 

—Howard J. Seller 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXI:3, March 1963. 


1589. Bellow, Saul. The Writer as Moralist, pp. 58-62. To be a moralist, 
a writer need not be didactic. We judge that his works are moral, not 
by the intensity of his commitment or the optimism in his affirmation of 
, life, but by his power to involve us in the search for truth and illumination 
' of what justifies continuing life. 


, CCXH:2, August 1963. | 


1590. Geismar, Maxwell. THE WINGS OF THE DOVE: or, Fals 
Gold, pp. 93-98. Lying in its “multicircle or con-circular narrative,” 
the secret as well as the fascination of Henry James’s last tragic novel 
is his manipulating the characters through their complex conflicts among 
illusions. The fascination is also the flaw, however, for instead of strip- 
ping away illusions to give a sense of real human experience, James 
compounds them in the characters’ artificial and sadistic monetary 
values. 





|, CCXII:3, September 1963. 


. 1591. Reeve, F. D. Robert Frost Confronts Khrushchev, pp. 33-39. The 
meeting of Frost and Khrushchev in September 1962 was a dramatic 
interchange between two skillful and powerful men who confirmed their 
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mutual respect in agreeing that the United States and Russia must 
continue their honorable “rivalry” and rise above propaganda. Though 
Frost was physically ill, partly from his sense of obligation as an honored 
poet to make a success of the trip, his only disappointment was the sen- 
sational American press coverage. 


1592. Dunne, Finley Petcr. Mr. Dooley’s Friend’s: Teddy Roosevelt and 


Mark Twain, pp. 77-80, 88-99 (reprinted from Mr. Dooley Remembers, , 


Boston, 1963, pp. 183-210, 239-268). The most picturesque yet kindly 
figure in New York, Twain disliked almost no one except Bret Harte and 
Randolph Hearst; he showed love for his great and often famous friends, 
notably Howells and General Grant, by pulling pranks on them; his 
friends showed their love for him by catering to his eccentricities and 
helping pay his debts. 


; CCXITI:4, October 1963. 


1593. Weismiller, Edward. Fact and Fancy, pp. 93-95. Modern man's 
Obsession with facts, convenient and useful as they are, has caused him 
to neglect the spiritual nourishment that comes of seeking to understand 
the meaning of his existence. Salvation may lie in the arts because 
artists do continue to ask the eternal "useless questions." 


1594. Stark, Freya. Saying What One Means, pp. 102-103. The basis 
of. respectable writing style is accuracy. Connotations, then, while they 
may mislead, may also aid the writer if they call to the reader's mind 
the intended associations. This is why it is important for writer and 
reader to share a common tradition. 


1595. Kanfer, Stefan. The Yiddish Theater, pp. 104-106, 109. “That 
 anique amalgam of art and absurdity, realism and fantasy, inspiration 
and ham acting, the Yiddish theater" began when playwright Abraham 
Goldfaden immigrated to New York City in 1884, gained stature when 
the Hebrew Actors Union was formed in 1900 and the Yiddish Art 
Theatre in 1918, and died when the Jews discovered Hollywood and 
Broadway and stopped speaking Yiddish. But its spirit lives on in 
occasional revivals, in the writers and actors it influenced, and in the 
legend it has become. 


|, CCXILS, November 1963. 


1596. Weeks, Edward. The Peripatetic Reviewer, pp. 142, 144. What 
separates the literary tastes of today's younger and older generations is 
not so much their feud about the place of sex in literature as their dis- 
agreement about the perfectability of man and society. Since Victorian 
assurance and simplicity have given way to contemporary pessimism 
and complexity, younger writers, especially poets, reflect their world in 
an intricate style, requiring more effort than older readers wish to make. 


° 
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, CCXIL:6, December 1963. 


1597. Davison, Peter. New Poetry (rev.-art), pp. 82-85. The last 
decade’s American poets differ in their attempts to find a new style. 
While Edward Field’s Stand up, Friend, with Me combines simple 
rhythm and diction with ironic humor and sadness, Brother Antoninus 
in The Hazards of Holiness wrestles with language, reflecting his religious 
zeal. In Final Solutions, Frederick Seidel’s psychological probing 
through the revived dramatic monologue contrasts with the subtle disguise 
of reality in James Merrill’s Water Street. In To Mix with Time: New 
and Selected Poems, May Swenson shows clear vision of the concrete 
in nature but pretentiousness about abstractions. 


|, CCXHI:1, January 1964. 


1598. Stegner, Wallace. Born a Square~-The Westerners’ Dilemma, pp. 
46-50. Caught between a literary and intellectual tradition of optimistic 
innocence and a present literary fashion of hostile disgust, the writer 
, from the West can still succeed if he stops exploiting his mythologically 
heroic past, resists the temptation to borrow from traditions not his own, 
and seeks instead some continuity between the old and the new West. 
When present fads pass, he may find he had much to say about the 
weaknesses and strengths of Modern Man. 


» CCXIII:2, February 1964. 


1599, MacLeish, Archibald. The Gift Outright, pp. 50-52. The inau- 
guration of the library at Amherst named for Robert Frost involves him 
not so much as the passive recipient of an honor but more as the active 
giver of the tragically triumphant "self that can survive, endure, turn 
upon the dark pursuers, face its unintelligible destiny with blinded eyes 
-and make meaning of it.” 


1600. Kennedy, John Fitzgerald. Poetry and Power, pp. 53-54. The 
artist’s crucial role in making his country great is demonstrated by 
Robert Frost’s contribution to America in his vision of “poetry as the 
means of saving power from itself.” With a steady eye on reality, he 
gave the national spirit the insight that keeps power from corrupting 
and weakness from despairing. 


— — — ——, CCXIII:6, June 1964. 


1601. Kazin, Alfred. Hemingway as His Own Fable (rev.-art., Ernest 
Hemingway, A Moveable Feast), pp. 54-57. Although Hemingway 
paints a vivid portrait of himself as a young writer in Paris, ever striving 
kto compose the next "true sentence," this “autobiography is not the 
place to look for the ‘truth’ " because a fable with the writer as its hero 
is bound to be a self-justification. Constantly probing the weaknesses of 
lesser writers while presenting himself as strong and innocent, Heming- 
way e the reader questioning his estimate of both the others and 
himself. 
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; CCXIV:3, September 1964. 


1602. Isherwood, Christopher. Aldous Huxley in California, pp. 44-47. 
Keenly perceptive until the day of his death, Huxley was always search- 
ing for truth, even in such criticized sources as the Vedanta philosophy, 
which he acknowledged as inspiring his art. Believing one could dis- 
cover more truth and beauty through mystic religion than through the 
futile technicalities of literature, he deplored the growing substitution of 
art for religion. 


; CCXIV:5, November 1964. 


1603. aUe Conrad. Poetry and the Mind of Modern Man, pp. 79-81. 
American poets having at last come of age, poetry may now recover its 
rightful province, temporarily dominated by the novel, since poetry that 
acknowledges every addition to man's understanding of his world is "the 
most flexible, the most comprehensive, the most farseeing, and hence the 
most successful" means of embodying the consciousness of experience. 


1604. Adams, Robert. Pomp and Circumstance: C. P. Snow, pp. 95- 
98. “The grinding, automatic" writing and "slow-paced concern with... 
limited judgment" in Snow's novels suggest the flaws in his non-fictional 
argument that science and the humanities must bridge their gap in com- 
munication. Human knowledge has grown so vast that the only alterna- 
tive to specialization is superficiality. Thus if a man pursues his own 
authentic interests conscientiously, he need feel no guilty responsibility 
to know or do more. 

—Barbara C. Tenner 


AUMLA, No. 25, May 1966. 


1605. Asher, J. A. Truth and Fiction: The Text of Medieval Manu- 
scripts, pp. 6-16. There have been two accepted methods of establishing 
the text of a medieval work. First is Karl Lachmann's investigation of 
Ms "families." From different groups of Mss, a group being determined 
by shared errors, the editor prepares a composite critical text. Second 
is the method of present-day linguists, who assume it is hopeless to 
reconstruct the original Ms. Emphasis must then be placed upon 
adequate presentation of an existing Ms. Both editorial approaches help 
to determine the relative authenticity and degree of corruption in a given 
text. 


1606. Benn, M. B. The Problem of Truth in Poetry, pp. 57-67. The 
critical impulse of I. A. Richards and George Boas to deny the value of 
ideas in poetry should be modified. That science expresses thought and 
poetry feeling is an outdated dichotomy. Poetry, not science, gives 
direct knowledge of natural variety and human feeling. T. S. Eliot's 
demand for a balance in criticism between a concern with ideas and a 
concern with style should be strengthened. 
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1607. Laird, John. The Manuscript of Hardy’s TESS OF THE 
D'URBERVILLES and What It Tells Us, pp. 68-82. Close scrutiny of 
the Tess of the D'Urbervilles Ms reveals five textual layers. A close 
examination of each layer reveals Hardy's sensitivity to his critics and 
his habit of extensive revision. In the Ur-text, Tess appears as an 
immature, commonplace girl. In the final version, however, she has 
become a figure of tragic stature. 


; No. 26, November 1966. 


1608. Ruthven, K. K. The Composite Mistress, pp. 198-214. Among 
the conceits mastered by the Elizabethan sonneteer, the convention of 
the composite mistress has not been analyzed. English Renaissance 
. Writers often equated the- composite with the ideal. The sonneteer who 
made his mistress conform to a number of classical attributes created a 
being who approximated perfection. Thomas Lodge in Phillis and Giles 
Fletcher in Licia employed this convention. Significantly, Shakespeare, in 
Sonnet CXXX, indicates that his mistress lacks the conventionally beau- 
* tiful features of this conceit. 


1609. Burrows, J. F. VOSS and the Explorers, pp. 234-240. Parallels 
between Patrick White’s hero, Voss, and the explorer Ludwig Leichhardt 
cannot be denied. Nevertheless, White’s subject is a composite figure 
drawn from A. R. Chisholm’s Strange New World, Edward John Eyre’s 
Journal, and his own imagination. 


1610. Eagelson, Robert D. The Domain of the Doctrine of Usage, pp. 
254-259. How words are used by the majority of people is one criterion 
for determining grammatical correctness. Where matters of style are 
involved, however, an appeal to a word-frequency count to determine 

¿What phrase should be used is meaningless. 
^ .-—Theodore F. Simms 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIV:9, January-April 1966. 


1611. See, Carolyn. The Hollywood Novel: A Partial Bibliography, pp. 
208-216. [Lists novels which are set in Hollywood but not directly 
involving people in motion pictures, novels which are not set in Holly- 
wood but deal with movie stars, and those which are set in Hollywood 
and deal with characters in the film industry.] 


1612. Hagemann, E. R. A Selected Checklist of TOMORROW, 1941- 
1951, pp. 216-224. Eileen J. Garrett’s Tomorrow magazine was the 
last periodical published “in the tradition of the journals in American 
«cultural affairs, e.g., North American Review, Century. ” The bibliog- 
rapher has attempted to present “a rounded view of the contents of 
Tomorrow,” but has ignored the topical and the trivial and, for the 
most part, articles relating to para-psychology, Mrs. Garrett’s special 
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interest. “The result is suggestive of a good amount of important 
critical, literary, and cultural data for the period 1941-1951.” (To be 
continued) 

—Helmut E. Gerber. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, LXXXIX:2129, October 8, 1966. 


1613. Morse, David. The Mystique of Modern Criticism (rev.-art., 
Andor Gomme, Attitudes to Criticism; Lee T. Lemon, The Partial 
Critics), pp. 9-11. Gomme has helped to clarify literary criticism by 
showing “what attitudes to literature it is possible to adopt.” Despite 
some distorted emphases, Gomme puts modern criticism into clear 
perspective. Lemon less successfully evaluates current literary theories 
as too limited and develops a theory of literature as symbolic form. Apart 
from his acute analysis of theories of “Personality and Experience,” 
' neither his critique nor his own theory is satisfactory. 


, LXXXIX:2130, October 15, 1966. 


1614. Constable, John. The Poems of Robert Creeley (rev.-art., Robert 
Creeley, Poems 1950-1965), pp. 27-29. Creeley’s poems fall into three 
classes: those whose territory is “the visible appearance of things,” those 
whose territory is subjective, and those that investigate the tension 
between these two realms. Creeley’s best poems, epitomized by Kore, 
are in the latter class. | 


; LXXXIX:2131, October 22, 1966. 


1615. Grover, P. R. Towards a Sociology of Literature? (rev.-art., 
Lucien Goldmann, Pour une sociologie de la literature), pp. 45-47. 
Goldmann, a Marxist critic, proposes a strict correspondence between "the 
form of the novel and the economic structure of society." The novel. 
is “a degraded search for authentic values in a degraded world by a hero 
who is also degraded (but in a manner other than that of the world).” 
Goldmann's theory, though suggestive, does not quite fit the specific 
literature he discusses (19th- and 20-century novels). We do not yet have 
a sociology of literature. 


; LXXXIX:2132, October 29, 1966. 


1616. Long, Mike. An Elizabethan “Structure of Feeling,” pp. 58-61. 
A comparison between Christopher Marlowe's Hero and Leander and 
George Chapman's completion of the work reveals in miniature major 
elements of Renaissance culture. Marlowe's light, humanistic, this- 
worldly touch tends to demystify man and nature. Chapman's comple- 
tion reintroduces elements of the Elizabethan syndrome——sacramentalism, , 
moralism, fatalism, and aristocratic, neo-Platonic transcendentalism. The 
history of “the dialectical interpenetration of these two strands" offers 
the most viable set of terms in which to understand Renaissance culture. 
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1617. Vickers, Brian. “In Search of Arcadia” (rev.-art., Sidney’s 
Arcadia [includes Walter R. Davis, A Map of Arcadia and Richard A. 
Lanham, The Old Arcadia], pp. 62-64. Philip Sidney’s Arcadia is diffi- 
cult to assess because of its language, its three versions, and its genre. 

_ Davis investigates its pastoral qualities at length. Sidney's work is, how- 

` ever, not essentially pastoral; it is a "moral and psychological novel," 
and some of Davis's own readings belie his genre analysis. Lanham 
more successfully treats the work in dramatic terms; his analysis of its 
style is also good. 


1618. Raspa, Anthony. Distinctions in Poetry, pp. 64-66. Current 
theories of Renaissance poetry are developed on a false distinction 
between contemporary theories of poets and modern theories derived to 
account for metaphysical poetry. A more useful distinction may be drawn 
between the philosophy of poetry and the poetical techniques by which 
the philosophy is practiced. Though Sidney and Donne shared a com- 
mon view of sacred poetry, their practice was different. Further 

9 distinctions between the idea of a poem, technique, aesthetics, and the 
poem itself allow poetical theory to account even better for Renaissance 
poetry. 


1619. Chambers, D. D. C. Sidney's Rhetoric (rev.-art., David Kalstone, 
Sidney's Poetry), pp. 67-69. Kalstone's treatment of Sidney's poetry and 
other recent studies have “redeemed Sidney from the dust-heap of belle- 
lettrism, ‘Political allegory’ and misapplied romance." Kalstone does, 
however, fail to account adequately for Sidney’s application of Renais- 
sance rhetorical theory to his poetry. The theme of false and true 
rhetoric is central to Astrophel and Stella, for it is linked to Sidney’s 
attempt to figure forth Stella as the incarnation of virtue among men. 


F —— ——., LXXXIX:2136, November 26, 1966. 


1620. Feinstein, Elaine. Speech and Melody (rev.-art., Louis Zukofsky, 
All the Collected Short Poems), pp. 139, 141. Zukofsky's poetry “takes 
its form from speech, and its discipline grows out of the poet's effort to 
represent the pace and hesitation of his own voice in the ‘2-dimensional 
medium of print.' " 

—James W. Sire 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLVIIE:3, Fall 1965. 


1621. Callan, Edward. Auden and Kierkegaard: The Artistic Framework 
of FOR THE TIME BEING, pp. 211-223. “What makes For the Time 
Being quite unique in nativity drama is W. H. Auden's attempt to draw 

K an analogy between the transformation wrought in history by the incar- 
nation and the transformation required in individual lives . . . faced with 
the reality of the incarnation." But in certain sections Auden fails to 
reconcile his desire to write a Christmas oratorio with his wish to 
philosophize, although his poem has unity and artistic completeness 
within its own symbolic framework. 
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, XLVIIE4, Winter 1965. 


1622. James, G. Ingli. The New Criticism and the New Morality, pp. 
279-297. The central conviction of the "New Morality"—that man is an 
individua] and that it is this which gives him value—is one to which 
modern criticism also subscribes. The “New Moralists" belong to that 
tradition which upholds man’s personal significance—Blake, Words- 
worth, Forster, Lawrence, and Leavis. Moral judgment must evaluate 
the degree to which the individual realizes his potential of vision and 
perception, so the “New Morality” rejects the coercive assertions of the 
old "moral law" and instead utters "something more like Leavis’ “This ` 
is so, isn’t it? " Modern criticism has tried to avoid using external norms . 
in literary judgment; the “New Morality” emphasizes the need to escape 
from the bondage of “law” as a basis for judgment. 


> ALIX:2, Summer 1966. 


1623. OMM Wiliam V. Charles Williams’ SEED OF ADAM: The 
Existential Flight from Death, pp. 105-118. Williams’s nativity play ¢ 
Seed of Adam traces the existential pattern of the evasion of death which 
leads to authentic encounter with it, common to works like Tolstoy’s 
The Death of Ivan Ilych, Sartre’s Les Mouches and Eliot’s The Family 
Reunion. Williams presents the modern predicament in a mood and 
metaphor congenial to the contemporary consciousness, and his resolu- - 
tion is redemptive. າ 

` € 
1624. Taylor, Myron. The Passion of Antonio: A Reply to Recent 
Critics, pp. 127-131. To attack Antonio is more dangerous than to excuse 
Shylock, for Merch. then lacks both a dramatic center and a moral 
theme.  Portia shares Antonio's world-weariness because both are 
"Christians who have mastered the contents of the catechism and have 
not forsaken their baptismal vows." Antonio’s ideal Christian resigna- ^ 
tion must be accepted or the play is destroyed. His Christian conduct and 
the play's theme are explained by John 15:13 and Matthew 5:39. 


1625. Leer, Norman. Escape and Confrontation in the Short Stories of 
Philip Roth, pp. 132-146. Roth's collection of stories Goodbye, Columbus 
(1959), critical of? American middle-class Jewry, deals with personal 
relationships. The title- story concerns an escape that leads full circle 
to an ironic kind of confrontation. The Conversion of the Jews shows 
the failure of a group to confront God through theological questions; 
Eli, the Fanatic, the failure of a nominal community to confront the ^ 
problem of religious identity. Roth criticizes his fellow writers (like . 
Salinger, Bellow, Malamud) for "their avoidance of direct encounter 
with the American complexity." He believes it to be the writer's duty A 
to force upon society an awareness of reality. 


—A. G. Newell 
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COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, XVIH:3, 
October’ 1966. 


1626, Milic, Louis T. Metaphysics in the Criticism of Style, PP. 124- 
129. Random selections from distinguished critics prove that “euphon- 
` jous vacuities" arise from the attempt to discuss style by principles and 
impressions rather than by inductive counting of isolable, comparable 
grammatical units and rhetorical functions as exemplified in the currently 
ignored stylistics of Morris Croll, Leo Spitzer, Stephen Ullmann, Jose- 
phine Miles, Marcel Herdan—and Aristotle. 


. 1627. Stanley, J ulia P. An Analysis of E. E. Cummings’ ACTU- 
ALITIES: I, pp. 130-134. Cummings's sonnet Actualities: I sustains 
rigorous syntactic, phonologic, and transformational descriptive analysis 
. to demonstrate his pes of all the resources of English in 9 
aesthetic effect. "The... violation of . . . co-occurrence possibilities . 

is one of the . . . reasons for the strangeness of Cummings’ poetry. . 
[Repetition of ‘these violations establishes a pattern, against which . 

the ordinary achieves . . . impact.” 


1628. Emblen, D. L. Peter Mark ses Style as Symptom, pp. 135- 
139. Roget [1779-1869],.physician, Secretary of the Royal Society, famed 
in his own time not for his Thesaurus (1852) but.for his career as a 
scientist, when invited to deliver the Bridgewater Treatises of 1834, in 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology, argued- the providence of God from the evidence of design 
found by scientific research, which yet could not penetrate the Divine 
purpose. This paradox causes a style that may support the claim “faulty 
style is the product of faulty thought.” 


; XVIF:S, December 1966. 


1629. Schwartz, Joseph. Kenneth Burke, Aristotle, and the Future of 
Rhetoric, pp. 210-216: Burke differs from Aristotle for historical rea- 
sons'more than for new views of the traditional relation among speaker, 
message, and listener. Whether truth exists and the rhetor shows the 
likeliest way to it, or whether all experience (being man-made) has an 
innate “slant,” whether the rhetor makes peace by instructing in true 
interests, or whether he accommodates competitions—rhetoric will con- 
tinue to use language as mediator between incomplete ເ desires and social 
. harmony. 
: —John Lindberg 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVIII:1, October 1966. 


w. 1630. Kampf, Louis. The Permanence of Modernism, pp. 1-15. For 
many decades the arts have been “in a continuous process of destroy- 
ing . . ~ the past,” all sense of history. Criticism has become “almost 
entirely concerned with defining the object and our perception of it.” 
Thus “the happening” creates something, “by definition, entirely new”; 
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we cannot discuss its value but only how we perceive it. Such “instant 
art” as Jack Gelber’s The Connection destroys traditional assumptions “of 
dramatic form, institutions, social conventions, and psychological whole- 
ness”; it forces the viewer to ask himself questions about the problems 
of reality and about his reactions: he must create his own values—make 
his “own connections.” 


1631. Cook, Albert S. Language and Action in the Drama, pp. 15-25. 
Western drama reveals changing attitudes toward language and action 
and the interaction, or lack of interaction, between the two elements. 
Classical drama recites the action. The soliloquy in Elizabethan drama 
and the recitation of Racine’s characters illustrate essentially the same 
attitude. In Ibsen and Chekhov, language “uncovers” action: “behind 
the manifest language lies the latent attitude.’ Modern absurdist 
dramatists like Beckett and Ionesco essentially combine both uses of 
language, for the “characters both speak to themselves and speak to each 
other. They both move ahead, each moved ahead by response to the 
speech of the other and to the preoccupations with the self.” 

1632. Thompson, William I. Collapsed Universe and Structured Poem: 
An Essay in Whiteheadian Criticism, pp. 25-39. Romantic lyric poetry 
of description reveals the poet viewing nature as a collapsed order: he 
“either creates another order, or structures what remains to him, the 
poem." The romantic poems, Dejection: An Ode, Tintern Abbey, Ode 
to the West Wind, Dover Beach, and Among School Children, have a 
similar romantic structuring: “to look at a place, to consider its signifi- 
cance, to be reminded of something, to find in this memory some source 
of sorrow, and to attempt to overcome this sorrow.” [This process, 
shown in each poem, is explicated in detail.] 


1633. Hyman, Lawrence W. Milton's Samson and the Modern Reader, - 


pp. 39-43. Most critics’ readings of Samson Agonistes wrongly “identify 
the poetic experience with the theme.” To find in the poem the “intransi- 
gence of judgment, the complete acceptance of God’s will and all the 
other heroic attitudes which the critics have found” overlooks Milton’s 
presenting blindness as spiritual as well as physical. The poet presents a 
complex “conflict between a strong desire to accept without question 
and an even stronger impulse to ‘quarrel with the will’ of God.” The 
poem thus shows how Samson can accept the darkness of the “impene- 
trability of God’s ways.” 


, XXVIII:2, November 1966. 


1634. Lees, Francis Noel. The Keys Are at the Palace: A Note on 
Criticism and Biography, pp. 101-108. In The Romantic Imagination 
C. M. Bowra argues that Sonnet XXXIII of the first House of Life 
sequence (published 1870) reveals a “turning-point of  Rossetti's 
life . . . he pauses while he looks back to the past and forward to the 
future." So specific a biographical intent “cannot convincingly be 
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ascribed to the poem.” Oswald Doughty’s discussion of the poem as a 
reflection of documented biographical moods illustrates a safer use of 
the relationship between a work of art and the author’s biography: a 
critic should not use biography until he has investigated the work 
itself to “fortify” his reading. 


1635. Meixner, John A. The Uses of Biography in Criticism, pp. 108- 
113. The question is not whether to use biography in conjunction with 
purely critical approaches to a work of art, but how and with what 
priority biography will be used. In closely analytical criticism, biography 
is introductory and/or parenthetical. It may be useful in arguing 
equivocal or controversial critical viewpoints. Biography helps criticism 
“understand more sharply, more graphically, both what a writer was, 
and could be, and what he was not, and could never be." 


1636. Berger, Harry. Biography as Inferpretation, Interpretation as 
Biography, pp. 113-125. Biography becomes poetic when the poet inter- 
prets and re-interprets the self embodied in his works. The poet is intro- 
spectively aware of his artistic self-development in recognizing a Hegelian 
cycle in himself. Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar and Virgil’s Eclogues 
show the poets appreciatively collecting their youthful forms and yet crit- 
ically finding them inadequate. 


1637. Lynen, John F. Three Uses of the Present: The Historian's, The 
Critics, and Emily Dickinson's, pp. 126-136. The historian, critic, and 
poet are all concerned with time. The historian "interprets the past by 
organizing it into a pattern indicating how time has brought us to our 
present situation." The critic and artist, however, are only partly inter- 
ested in now-ness. The critic must concern himself with a writer's con- 
cept and use of time. Emily Dickinson conceives “the present as an 
epitome of all times," and her best poetry springs "from the irreconcilable 
conflict between the self's two contexts—the present and eternity." 


1638. Fraser, Russell. The Dark Ages and the Age of Gold, pp. 136-149. 
At the' beginning of the English Renaissance, the convention that the 
golden age preceded our own, which is "one more stage in the decay of 
nature," began to be inverted. The revolt has roots in 12th-century 
dialectics, which engendered the feeling that the present holds "the key 
to all things." Progressively, men thought that the past should only be 
summoned "to the aid of the present." With the increasing depreciation 
of theories of imitation of classical models, men like Gabriel Harvey 
could boldly “disvalue not only the immediate past but the whole of the 
past.” But then, viewing himself at the zenith, the Renaissance man, 
seeing himself in the “realms of gold," concurrently sees himself “as the 
slime of the dungpit.” He becomes, ironically, “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways.” 


1639. Kennedy, James G. More General than Fiction: The Uses of 
History in the Criticism of Modern Novels, pp. 150-163. The novel 
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shares with history the necessity of remaining true to the facts of human 
experience, yet the novel is a more specific and concrete “stylization of 
reality.” In avoiding general and stereotyped characters, the novel creates 
a detailed, “monadic,” version of reality. Proust's major characters, for 
example, have motives and feelings so ambiguous, varied, vague, and 
shifting that their miscellaneous qualities cannot formulate a conceptual 
statement of the human condition. But history works at a level of 
abstraction to make generalizations feasible. According to Ortega y 
Gassett, history has the advantage over literature in presenting the truth 
of human nature. Thus the critic should use insights gained from history 
in his examination of the novel. 

—Elton F. Henley 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, IX:3, Summer 1966. 


1640. Cartey, Wilfred. Pve Been Reading: The Realities of Four Negro 
Writers, pp. 34-42. In these autobiographical works with widely differ- 
ent settings by Ezekiel Mphahlele, George Lamming, Carolina Maria de 
Jesus, and James Baldwin, the heroes do more than break away from the 
dirt, pain, and mental and moral constrictions of Negro life. Because 
of their strong inner selves, in which superior intelligence is influenced by 
environment and education, they can leave “the nightmare”; but they 
leave as Negroes so that they lead the way out. 

— Martha Seabrook 


CORANTO, I:1, Fall 1963. 


1641. Nethery, Wallace. Pragmatist to Publisher: Letters of William 
James to William Torrey Harris, pp. 6-13. The William Torrey Harris 
Collection, now at the University of Southern California, includes corre- 
spondence of James, Dewey, Peirce, Howison, Royce, Santayana, “and 


other distinguished figures of the ‘Golden Age’ of American philosophy." : 


[Includes previously unpublished selections from “the forty-one letters 
and postcards.” ] l 


1642. Hennessey, Reginald D. De Libris et Amicis, pp. 14-20. [A brief 
description of some important “representative donations” to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California Library.] 


, 1:2, Spring 1964. 


1643. Durbin, James H., Jr. Ayot St. Lawrence and The Middle Border, 
pp. 3-13. Among the Hamlin Garland papers at the University of South-- 
ern California Library are 12 postcards, “two letters, a note from Char- 
lotte Shaw, and several photographs of G.B.S.” [The “most entertaining 
or characteristic portions” of these remainders from the Garland-Shaw 
correspondence over 35 years are here published for the first time.] 


1644. Feldman, Eddy S. George Bernard Shaw: Friend of Libraries, pp. 
14-23. Shaw not only wrote books, but he loved to read andato use 


A 


| 
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libraries. He “expressed his affection for libraries not only by word and 
by the filling of bookshelves. He provided money for them.” 


1645. Baxter, Frank C. Some Notes on Lawrence of Arabia, pp. 24-30. 
A balanced consideration of the life and works.of T. E. Lawrence shows 
that he should be listed among the great and yet tragic figures of his 
time. 

-Earl N. Harbert 


CORNHILL, No. 1050, Winter 1966-1967. 


1646. Le Carre, John. What Every Writer Wants, pp. 403-408. All 
writers (even the “serious” writer who attempts to make order out of the 
anarchy of his heart) want to be read and admired. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VIII:2, Summer 1966. 


` 1647. Dyson, A. E. The Old Curiosity Shop: Innocence and the Gro- 
tesque, pp. 111-130. Charles Dickens’s conception of the grotesque gives 
The Old Curiosity Shop its organizing principle. Through such grotesque 
characters as Quilp (representing absolute evil), Kit Nubbles (equally 
absolute—and  grotesque—good), and Dick. Swiveller (neither—the 
archetypical anti-hero), Dickens creates a picture of the world made all 
the more: dramatic by the presence of the grotesquely innocent Little 
Nell. From the contrast comes social comment more disturbing than that 
of some of Dickens's more overtly critical novels. ' 


T 


1648. Kashner, Rita J. Tietjens Education: Ford Madox Ford's Tetral- 
ogy, pp. 150-163. Ford's Parade's End tetralogy is "not merely the story 
of the extinction of a civilization . . . , [but. also] a Bildungsroman, the 
depiction of the growing consciousness of a young man and his realiza- 
tion of his place in the world.” The controversial volume, The Last Post, 
is therefore "congruous" and "necessary" to the artistic whole. 


1649, Wain, John. The Poetry of Thomas Hardy, pp.” 166-173. Hardy's 
poetry deals with the same themes treated in his prose: human suffering 
and impotence in the face of destiny. His concern with the reaction of 
the human mind to this pressure, however, makes him akin to the 
Wordsworth of the Lucy and Matthew poems. Both see that the normal- 
ity of life contains hidden complexity. 


1650. Larkin, Philip. Wanted: Good Hardy Critic (rev.-art., Roy Mor- 
rell, Thomas Hardy: The Will and the Way; Carl J. Weber, Hardy 

yr of Wessex), pp. 174-179. Two recent studies of Hardy do little to alter 
the fact that most 20th-century criticism of his work is disturbingly 
hostile, neglectful, and mediocre. 
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, VIIE3, Autumn 1966. 


1651. Lodge, David. Objections to William Burroughs, pp. 203-212. 
Despite the praise given them by the avant-garde, Burroughs's novels 
are tedious and largely undeserving of their reputation. At their best, 
they approach the bending of conventions without breaking them that 
characterizes true literary experiment. At their more common worst, 
they lean far too heavily upon the shock effect of indecency and the 
grotesque. 

1652. Fraser, G. S. LORD JIM: The Romance of Irony, pp. 231-241: 
Conrad’s Lord Jim receives its greatness from its balance of romantic 
fatalism and realistic irony. Jim's life is presented in a two-fold manner: 
in one respect as a tale of romantic adventure, in another as an ironic 
commentary upon human aspiration. The result gives the novel a 
spiritual quality combining the severity and the compassion of a great 
poem. 


1653. Empson, William. Donne in the New Edition (rev-art., John 
Donne: The Elegies, and, The Songs and Sonnets, ed. by Helen Gard- " 
ner), pp. 255-280. Helen Gardner’s edition of Donne’s love poems is 
rife with uncertain datings and dubious textual emendations. [Accom- 
panied by examples and Ms comparisons.] 
—Fred Erisman 


DENVER QUARTERLY, El, Spring 1966. 


1654. Cunningham, J. V. The Styles and Procedures of Wallace Stevens, 
pp. 8-28. Stevens, like Emily Dickinson, was an amateur at poetry, 
treating only a few simple ideas in a few repetitive ways. These recurrent 
. ideas involve the necessity of believing, despite the loss of specific belief 
in any God, in immortality, or in order in the universe, and preoccupation ` 
with subject-object, imagination-reality, and solipsism-nionism, dialectics. 
Stevens’s poetry is written in four styles—imagistic, mannered, plain, and 
rhetorical after the manner of the 19th century. 


1655. Yourgrau, Wolfgang. On the New Physics and Modern Literature, 
pp. 29-41. Scientific ideas have.an impact on the literature of their age 
as is evident especially in the effect of psychoanalysis on writers of the 
Jast 60 years. More recently, investigation of submicroscopic phenomena 
has revealed that the teleological perspective must be abandoned im 
physics and, in part, in biology. Men of letters are slowly recognizing the 
breakdown of causality and determinism. 


1656. Murdick, Marvin. Who Killed Herzog? Or, Three American 4 
Novelists, pp. 61-97. Bernard Malamud, Saul Bellow, and Philip Roth 
have “taken upon themselves the job of inventing the contemporary 
fictional Jew.” In their early novels, they see the Jew as allegorical and .. 
significant. In their later work their interest in the Jew in America 
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wanes. “In Malamud’s fiction he survives as a tourist without a past; in 
Bellow’s barely and sourly.as a displaced person, an alien tolerated and 
unloved, hankering after vanished patriarchal simplicities"; in Roth’s 
“he is altogether absorbed into'a culture he despises as much as he despises 
the culture from which he sprang.” 


1657. Aaron, Daniel. The American Left: Some Ruins and Monu- 
ments, pp. 5-23. Issues relevant to the American Left of the 1930's, 
notwithstanding frequent comment to the contrary, are often relevant 
to the Left of the 1960's. Though some leading writers of the 1930's 
"permitted themselves to become the tools of a ruthless political appara- 
tus," thus committing "creative. suicide," most were non-conformist. 
Among others, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, 
Thomas Wolfe, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and William Faulkner fit no one 
ideological. mold. , | 


| 1658. Richardson, Robert D., Jr. Visual Literacy: Literature and the 

' Film, pp. 24-36. The fact that the film can present action in motion 
gives the visual arts a narrative capability and makes the process of film 
a literary process. Analogies between film and literature suggest that 

. “similar critical principles may be valid for both." The film is “a nev 
language; . . . it consists of vocabulary and syntax. Each shot is a word | 
and editing or montage supplies the syntax." In poems such as Eliot's 
Waste Land, "the pictures, sounds, literary allusions, fragments of charac- 
ter... are all being treated as filmic words." 


1659. Carver, Wayne. The Grand Inquisitor’s Long March, pp. 37-64. 
Feodor Dostoevsky's The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor and William 
Styron's The Long March, both images of our time, capture the struggle 
between “the necessary demands of the individual” and “the equally 

necessary demands of the society" in which he lives. In Styron's novel 
Colonel Templeton is the high priest for an impersonal System-God and 
Captain Mannix the Christ who, being unable to take the kiss of love 

~as an effective rebellion, protests so that he unwittingly works out a 
disaster predestined by the System-God. l 


, 1:3, Autumn 1966. 


1660. Gross; Harvey. History. as Metaphysical Pathos: Modern Litera- 
ture and the Idea of History, pp. 1-22. The idea of history in its double 

. meaning of process and knowledge has become for the modern age a 
“metaphysical pathos” (“not a dead intellectual] counter, but ‘thought 
blooded, an idea generated by the heat of emotion”). As such it has 
permeated our literature. [This article is the introduction to a work in 
` progress, The Contrived Corridor, Studies in Modern Literature and the 

: -Idea of History, to include chapters on Henry Adams, Oswald Spengler, 
T. S. Eliot, Thomas Mann, W. B. Yeats, and R. P. Warren.] 
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1661. Inglis, Fred. F. T. Prince and the Prospects for Poetry, pp. 23-44. 


With its emphasis on subjective, “confessional” verse with dry, skeptical: 


tone and ephemeral subject matter, recent poetry in England “has been 
going disastrously wrong.” In Prince we have what is needed, a poet who 
maintains the traditional moral values and verse forms while assimilating 
"the sensibility and techriiques of the twentieth century.” Prince, with 


amazing technical virtuosity, gives.us “a poetry which affirms life, in | 


spite of the unmitigable horrors in it, and which is sufficiently D 
and intelligent to look beyond life." 


1662. James, Stuart B. Pastoral Dreamer in an-Urban World, pp. 43- 
57. Like many American writers of the past century, Arthur Miller is 


concerned with the historical consciousness of his characters, especially | 


as such "presentness of the past" becomes the ground ,gf despair. Willie 


Loman in Death of a Salesman seeks release from tbe urbanized, econom- 
ically oriented present by dreaming of “a pastoral world unharried and- 


unstained by competitive commercialism." Miller himself is drawn so 


strongly by Willie's dream that he fails to provide more than a nostalgic l 


retreat from a legitimate evaluation of the present. 


x 


= ames W. Sire ' 


DIALOGUE: A JOURNAL OF MORMON THOUGHT, 1: :1, Spring 
1966. ë 


1663. Arrington, Leonard J. Scholarly Studies “of Mormonism in the 
Twentieth Century, pp. 15-32. “The systematic study of Mormon insti- 
tutions and history is a relatively recent phenomenon.” From the begin- 
ning of the Church in 1830 until 1905 there were three kinds of Mormon 
literature: “pietistic” literaturé written- by “church authorities,” “ 


werd scholarly studies of Mormonism. The dissertations are either 


ເ & ç € 


history -and culture" is included.] 


1664. Christmas, R. A. /Yhe Autobiography of Parley P. Pratt: Some 
Literary, Historical, and Critical Reflections, pp. 33-43. Pratt’s style in 
his Autobiography is prolix, repetitive, and trite, but the work is “a 
revealing and often moving picture of the early ‘eastern and midwestern 


mission of the [Mormon] Church, ‘at the end of which the exodus to ` 


the Rockies seems more like a tragedy than an epic, in view of the great 


failures of community relations and democratic process during the | 


Missouri and Illinois periods.” ‘Although Pratt saw “history only in 


terms of God’s dealings with men,” his work “is perhaps the iL | 


literary achievement pi Mormonism tọ date.” 


attacks : 
on the Church” by writers hostile to the Church, and "curiosa" 
literature” by interested outsiders. It was not until the 20th century when. 
students pursued the Ph.D in history and the social sciences that there’ 


analytical social science studies, historical studies," er quasi- ` 
official’ " studies. [A chronological list of 71 dissertations ‘ ‘on Mormon : 
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, 1:3, Autumn 1966. 


1665. Flanders, Robert B. Writing on ihe Mormon Past, pp. 47-61. 
Most of the 19th-century writings on Mormonism were "anti-Mormon" 
and constituted “a literature of exposé. "Mormon writers responded “by 
producing a literature about their owh movement which was apologetic 
and defensive as well as evangelistic.” Books written on Mormonism 
between 1900 and 1950, although scholarly, are books of “exposé”; 
“and while they seek to expose the frauds, delusions, and dangers of 
Mormonism in a less Victorian and a more intellectually sophisticated 
mode- than do their 19th-century antecedents, they still do not escape 
the general frame ‘of interpretation found in the earlier works.” Only 
since 1950 have Mormon writers attefhpted “to free the writing of 
Mormon: history from the various parochial strictures of the past and 
to make it a part of a larger historical whole.” 


JE 4; Winter 1966. . x 


1666. Clark, Marden. Art, Religion, and the Market Place, pp. 73- 84. 
“Art and religion .share a common end and a common enemy. The 
common end is thé enrichment of the life of the apirit; the common enemy 
is the market place." ‘ Art—from Dante and’ Chaucer through Milton, 
Thoreau, Twain, and Eliot—and religion abhor the materialism of the 
“market place," yet the latter'is defeating the former. Art and religion 
should "merge" and be freed from the “market place." i 
1667. Clayton, James L. From Pioneers to Provincials: Mormonism as 
“Seen by Wallace Stegner (rev.-art, Wallace Stegrer, The Gathering of 
Zion: The Story of the Mormon Trail); pp. 105-114. Stegner’s attitude 
‘toward the West has been ambivalent. He loves the land but believes 
“that the West has an inadequate artistic and intellectual tradition and 
it stands for mores that are foreign to the dominant attitudes of our 
" contemporary culture generally." In his 1942 Mormon Country Stesner 
praises thé Mormon pioneers for their authoritarianism but is critical 
of the same quality in the settled Mormons. He believes that Mormonism 
is therefore "not relevant to modern society." In The Gathering of Zion 
Stegner again praises "the Mormon pioneers as people," and he breathes 

“life back into these mythical, dehumanized pionéers.” 
—Benjamih Franklin V 


EDDA, n.s. LIH:2, 1966. 


1668. Röstvig, Maren-Sofie. Fra bokstav fil and. Litt om allegorisk 
fortolkning sett i lys av Renessanschs synkretistiske tenkning, pp. 101- 
116. The Neo-Platonic philosophy of the Renaissance is often syncretic, 
incorporating Hermetic and Cabalistic beliefs. Behind the stories of the 
Bible, Classical literature, and myth the syncretists found hidden an 
-allegorical meaning, a divine truth revealed to the regenerated Christian 
only. In this tradition Dante and Milton utilized heathen myths and 
numerical symbolism to describe the world and eternity. The syncretic 
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tradition has only recently received significant scholarly attention, and its 
influence on the form and content of Renaissance literature is still largely 
unexplored. (In Norwegian) | 





, ms. LHII:5, 1966. 


1669. Dillingham, William B. William Faulkner and the “Tragic Con- 
dition,” pp. 322-335. The loss of personal identity is “the most tragic 
condition” confronting an individual. In The Sound and the Yury and 
Absalom, Absalom! the power of illusion destroys man; in other stories 
destructive forces come from outside man. The horses of Spotted | 
Horses are evil, but they cannot destroy people whose honesty, decency, 
and humility are intact. 

—B. J. Tysdahi 


ENGLISH, XV:88, Spring 1965. ' 


1670.. Watson, Kenneth. C. P. Snow and THE NEW MEN, pp. 134- 
` 139. This novel stands the test of close and detailed reading; its parts 
“have a relevance beyond themselves and echo from different points. 
in the whole work." There is skill in the use of detail, in characteriza- 
tion, and in.the consistency of style which, though it appears too: flat 
to convey the novel’s intensity of feeling, is nevertheless appropriate: 
the deeper the emotion, the more limited the expression must be. The 
level style also fits the public-man character which predominates in the 
novel. 


1671. Latham, Jacquekube E. Head Versus Heart: The Role of Miss 
Bates in EMMA, pp. 140-143. The development of the heroine in Jane 
Austen's Emma is both of understanding and of selfless love; Miss Bates 
functions as a model of the latter. Austen solves the problem of present- 
ing sincere feeling in an ironic novel by the device of Miss „Bates, who 
dis“ ‘both comic and dominated by. her heart." ` 

. ; | — Rihard Lettis 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, III:3, March 1966. 


1672. Olson, Paul A. A Note on John Bromyard and Augustine's 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, pp. 165-168. Bromyard’s Summa Praedi- 
cantium, a source book for preachers as late as the 16th, century, uses 
conventional metaphor (e.g, "Egyptian gold") found in Augustine's 
Christian Doctrine, suggesting that such’ metaphor probably influenced 
poets as well as exegetes. 


1673. Hoffman, Richard L. Ovid's Priapus in THE MERCHANT'S 
TALE, pp. 169-172. The mention of Priapus in the Merchant’s Tale 
foreshadows the explicit statement concerning Januarie-and his wife in the 
garden. That Chaucer knew the story of Priapus in Ovid is evident in ` 


The Parlement of Foules. 
1 


á 
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1674. Goldstein, Peter. Hieronimo’s Destruction of Babylon, pp. 172- 
73. Hieronimo, in Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy a i), refers to the 
city of Babylon, not the Tower of Babel. 


1675. Morillo, Marvin. Donne’s Compasses: Circles and Right Lines, 
pp. 173-176. Lines 32:and 36 in the last two stanzas of A Valediction: 
‘Forbidding Mourning, properly read, refer to the closing of the com- 
passes. 


1676. Phillips, Norma. Milton's Limbo of Vanity and Dante’s Vestibule, 
pp. 177-182. Dante's Vestibule of Hell (inferno 111.16-69) offered 
Milton significant details for his Limbo of Vanity (Paradise Lost 
111.440-497). Whereas Dante's creatures are spiritually empty because of 
non-commitment, Milton’s find themselves on the "backside^ of the 
world” because of wrong choice. Both poets conclude that the inmates 
do not merit a particular place in God's universe. 


1677. Archer, Stanley. Benaiah in ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL I, 
pp. 183-185. Benaiah is not the Edward Sackville noted by Sir Walter 
Scott but another who, like Dryden, died a Roman Catholic. 


1678. White, John H. Swifts Trojan Horses: “Reasoning But to Err,” 
pp. 185-194. The Houyhnhnms are not intended to represent the ideal of 
pure reason. Indeed, they are very human: they misjudge, deceive, : 
dispute. 


1679. Bogen, Nancy. An Barly Listing of William Blake’s POETICAL 
SKETCHES, pp. 194-196: A hitherto undiscovered listing of Blake's 
Poetical Sketches in John Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrances (1788) 
may be the earliest notice of Blake’s writing. 


1680, Parr, Johnstone. Browning's FRA LIPPO LIPPI, Baldinucci, and. ; 
the Milanesi Edition of Vasari, pp. 197-201. It was Giorgio Vasari's 
Le Vite that misled Browning concerning the relationship of Masaccio- 
with Lippi, not Filippo Baldinucci's Notizie. 


'1681. Monteiro, George. Ruskin and Stillman: A New Letter, pp. 202- 
204. William James Stillman's summer of travel with Ruskin in Switzer- 
land in 1860 was in later years described as catastrophic, yet a new letter 
from Ruskin to Stillman in early 1861 reflects nothing of the sort. 


1682. Peterson, William S. ‘RUGBY CHAPEL and TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOL-DAYS, pp. 204-206. Thomas Hughes's Tom Brown's School- 
Days presents a legendary Thomas Arnold that his son Matthew had in 
mind when he wrote Rugby Chapel. 


1683. Harper, George G. Jr. An Unpublished Thomas Hardy Letter, 
pp. 207-208. Addressed to James Rose, the letter concerns genealogy 
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with place names that may be compared with those in Florence Emily 
Hardy’s Early Life. 


1684. McCleary, Ben Harris. “In Abject Terror of Rising"; An Unpub- 


lished Henry James Letter, pp. 208-211. In a letter to the publisher 
Clement King Shorter, James declines an invitation because he avoids 
dinners where he might be asked to speak “a few words.” 


1685. DeLaura, David J. Echoes of Butler, Browning, Conrad, and 
Pater in the-Poetry of T. S. Eliot, pp. 211-221. Samuel Butler’s Erewhon 


js a source for Burnt Norton and The Hollow Men, Part II; Browning’s . 


Bishop Blougram’s Apology seems an influence in The Waste Land and 
other poems; Conrad’s Chance, Part I, suggests street scenes in several 
Eliot poems; and Walter Pater’s conclusion to Studies in the History of 
the Renaissance foreshadows Eliot’s use of the prison Teen in 
The Waste Land. t~ 


> I:4, June 1966. 
1686. Adams, George R., and Bernard S. Levy.. Good and Bad Fridays 


and May 3 in Chaucer, pp. 245-248. The meaning of Friday, May 3, 


Venus, and.the May festival season in Chaucer's Knight’s Tale and 
Nun's Priests Tale is to be found in Chaucer’s likely sources, e.g., 
Genesis 1:26-31; Paradisie 26:139-142, and John 19:25-30. The Old 


າ.“ 


Adam was created on Friday; the New Adam, Christ, was crucified on . 


Friday. May 3 is the date of the Invention of the Cross. 


1687. Scragg, Leah Lindsay. LOVE FEIGNED AND UNFEIGNED: 
A Note on the Use of Allegory on the Tudor Stage, pp. 248-252. This 


anonymous fragment of a morality play, produced about 1550, demon- ` 


strates the difficulty of distinguishing virtue from vice, good from eub 
God from the devil. 


1688. Hunter, William B., Jr. Milton and Richard Cromwell, pp. 252- ` 


259. Milton's phrase, “scandalous night of interruption," in his pamphlet, 
Considerations Touching the Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings out 
of the Church (August 1659) suggests that Milton depiores the succession 
. of Richard Cromwell and that he believes Charles Fleetwood, Oliver's 
son-in-law, had a better claim, 


1689. Stempel, Daniel. John Knox and Milton’s “Two-Handed Engine,” 
pp. 259-263. Jf Milton’s “two-handed engine" in Lycidas is a reference 
to John Knox's “twa handed sweard" in the History of the Reformation 
in Scotland, it is a prophetic call to arms long before the regicide of 
Charles 1 in England. | . 

1690. Shaaber, M. A. À Crux in RELIGIO MEDICI, pp. 263-265. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s "Atomist" probably. does not have its origin in a “Mrs. 


Atomy,” as proposed by W. A. Greenhill and later editors of Religio , 


Medici. | 
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1691. Kallich, Martin. “Plain in Thy Neatness”: Horace’s Pyrrba and 
Collins’ Evening, pp. 265-271. Collins used Milton's translation of 
Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha as a model for Ode to Evening not only in meter 
. and stanza but also in theme and phrasing. 


1692, Lainoff, Seymour. Wordsworth's ANS SWER TO MATHETES: A 
Re-Appraisal, pp. 271-274. Wordsworth, in his Answer to Mathetes 
(1810), rejects his earlier naturalism in stressing the values of man’s 
intellectual heritage extending from Homer to Milton. 


1693. Fiess, Edward. Byron's Dark Blue Ocean. and Melville's Rolling 
Sea, pp. 274-278. That Melville had memorized Byron's Address to the 
Ocean is evident in Redburn, White Jacket, and Moby Dick. 


1694. Stephenson, William E. Emily Dickinson and Watts's Songs for 
Children, pp. 278-281. Isaac Watts's Divine Songs Attempted in Easy 
Language for . . . Children is an even more important source for Emily 
Dickinson's poems than Watts's hymns and psalms. 


1695. Williams, John Joseph. Hamlin Garland’s SIDNEY LANIER, 
. pp. 282-283. Garland's poetic tribute to Sidney Lanier published in the 

Southern Bivouac has been omitted in bibliographies of Garland's 
published work. 
1696. Tuttleton, James W. The Presence of Poe in THES SIDE OF 
PARADISE, pp. 284-289. F. Scott Fitzgerald modelled much of the 
character of Eleanor Savage on Poe's Ligeia. Other echoes in This Side 
of Paradise come from Ulaiume, The Murders in the Rue Morgue, The 
Fall of the House of Usher, The Raven, and Lenore. 


1697. McCall, Dan. BRIGUTON ROCK: The Price of Order, pp. 290- 
294. Graham Greene uses a traditional Christian vocabulary in demon- 
.Strating through Ida Arnold and Pinkie Brown that “evil consists in sin . 
against order." f 

ງ —O. W. Frost 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, IX:3, 1966. 


1698. Sanders, Charles.. Mary Webb: An Introduction, pp. 115-118. 
Though Webb’s ‘canon includes poems, essays, short stories, and six’ 
‘novels, she is remembered for her novel Precious Bane, in which she 
successfully fused the elements of nature and man. 


1699. Sanders, Charles. Mary Webb: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Writings About Her, pp. 119-136. 


1700. Woolf, James D. Tragedy in Gosse’s FAYHER AND SON, pp. 
137-144. Edmund Gosse’s father is the noble but flawed hero of the 
tragedy of his semi-autobioptaphical novel. The father’s adoption of a 
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religion of wrath is the error from which his misfortunes derive: Parallels ` 
between Lear and the father, and the interwoven comedy, place the - 


story more in the tradition of “nelis tragedy than of Greek.: 

1701. Hoffman, Charles G. Ford’s Manuscript Revisions of THE GOOD 
SOLDIER, pp. 145-152. Revisions Ford Madox Ford made. in the manu- 
scripts of The Good Soldier help to perfect the style and clarify a charac- 
ter's emotions and actions. These revisions have made this work a nearly 
perfect masterpiece. 


1702. Peterson, William S. THE LIGHT THAT FAILED: Kipling's 
Version of Decadence, pp. 153-155. Dick Heldar's relations with the 
three women reveal the implicit decadence of his art. His sentimental 
passivity with women or violent aggression against them is paralleled by 
his artistic styles of either compromise or boldness. 


1703. McDowell, Frederick P. W. É. M. Forster: Recent Extended 


Studies (rev.-art.), pp. 156- 168. B. J. Kirkpatrick's A bibliography . of 


E. M. Forster, a descriptive listing of Forster's writings, js valuable for 
its record of the fugitive pieces. Harry T. Moore in his E. M. Forster 
15 wrong in regarding Forster's novels as essentially realistic. Malcolm 
Bradbury prefaces his edition of Forster: A Collection of Critical Essays 
with a perceptive survey of Forster studies. David Shusterman’s. The 
Quest for Certitude in E. Mí. Forster's Fiction is marred by an inter- 
pretation of A Passage to India that disregards the structural integrity 
of the book. Wilfred Stone, in The Cave and the Mountain: A Study of 
E. M. Forster, psychoanalyzes both the author and his characters. 


1704. Bojarski, Edmund A. One Man's Conrad (rev.-art, Zdzislaw 
Najder, Nad Conradem), pp: 169-171. This collection of 11 miscellan- 
eous essays by a Polish free-lance critic does much to illuminate what 
English critics have found incomprehensible in Joseph Conrad. 


, Special Series, 2, 1966. 


1705. Peters, Robert L., and David G. Halliburton Gntro.). AMERICA: 
THE DIARY OF A VISIT, WINTER 1884-1885, pp. 1-30. The manu- 
‘script of Edmund Gosse’s diary kept during his successful lecture tour 
of the United States, now in the Henry E. Huntington Library manu- 
script collection, is here ‘published for the first time. It reflects his 
reception in Ameriga, [Text of. diary follows.] ` 


» IX: 4, 1966. 


1706. ວດ J. O. Autobiography i in Hardy’s Poems, p. 183. A Hardy j 
poem nearly always has a meaning, and often the key to explication lies ' 


in the facts of Hardy’s life. 


ງ 
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1707. Teets, Bruce. Thomas Hardy’s Reflective Poetry, pp. 183-185. 
There are several unresolved problems. concerning Hardy’s meditative 
poetry: the nature of the philosophy iti his so-called philosophical poems, 
pessimism or realism, and his transitional place between traditional and 
modern poets. 


1708. Carpenter, Richard. Hardy's Dramatic Narrative Poems, pp. 185- 
186. About one tenth of Hardy's poems can be classified as dramatic 
narratives. Most of them concern unhappy love and are developed 
according to the method and spirit of the traditional ballad. 


1709. Orel, Harold. Hardy and the Epic. Tradition, pp. 187-189. 
Because Hardy avoided discussion of poetical genres, his views on epic 
poetry must be derived from an examination of his epic-drama The 
Dynasts, which will ultimately be ica as a poem rather than a philo- 
sophical treatise. 


1710. Bailey, J. O. Hardys POEMS OF PILGRIMAGE, pp. 190-196. 
Hardy's Poems of Pilgrimage reflecting the Hardys's journey to Italy in 
1887, owe something to Baedeker’s Handbook for Travellers. Incidents . 
of the journey found'in the poems are also recorded in Emma Hardy’s | 
diary and in The Early Life. 


1711. Coustillas, Pierre. Some Unpublished Letters from Gissing to - 
Hardy, pp. 197-209. Six previously unpublished letters from George 
Gissing to Hardy are more respectful in tone than Gissing was elsewhere 
in commenting on Hardy's novels. [Text of letters follows.] 


1712. Boll, T. E. M. Tess as an Animal in Nature, pp. 210-211. In 
delineating her collisions with Alec and Angel as representatives of con- . 
, ventional society, Hardy uses the recurrent figure of Tess as an animal 
in nature: 


1713. Gerber, H. E., and Philip Armato. Bibliography, News, and Notes, 

pp. 212-231. [Hereafter ELT will list only authors on whom it has 

published a bibliography or on whom à major project is in progress. 

Abstracts and news follow concerning Arnold Bennett, Wilfred Scawen 

Blunt, John Buchan, Samuel Butler, Joseph Conrad, Hubert Cracken- 

thorpe, Pearl Craigie, Ernest Dowson,. Mary, Duclaux, Havelock Ellis, 
Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, 

Edmund Gosse, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Thomas Hardy, W. H. 

Hudson, Rudyard Kipling, D. H. Lawrence, Ada Leverson, Arthur 

Machen, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, H. H. Munro, A. R. 

Orage, Wilfred Owen, Violet Paget, Dorothy M. Richardson, Henry 

: Handel Richardson, Olive Schreiner, May Sinclair, Lytton Strachey, 
John Addington Symonds, Sir Hugh Walpole, Mary Webb, H. G. Wells, 

William Hale White, Richard Whiteing, Francis Brett Young, and Israel 

Zangwill.] 

"M —George O. Marshall, Jr. 
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ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVII:2, April 1966. 5 


1714. Rogers, H. L. The Crypto-Psychological Character of the Oral 


Formula, pp. 89-102. Milman Parry's conception of the Oral Formula, 
Which has been applied to Old English poetry, thus giving rise to a new 
methód of analysis, is unsuitable for this purpose. It is true that Old 
English poetry has a characteristic grammar of its own; however, this 
in itself does not justify the conclusion that the verse was orally com- 
, posed. The term "formula" has not been satisfactorily defined; the 
result is that the various levels of linguistic and stylistic analysis are not 
. kept apart. Therefore some hesitation in accepting this new technique, 
however valuable some of its achievements, is warranted. 


1715. Woolf, Henry Bosley. Mencken Revisited (rev.-art, H. L. 
Mencken, The American Language, an Inquiry into the Development of 
English in the United States, abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr.), pp. 
102-118. - Mencken's study of the American language is still an important 
work. This abridgement makes me book more accessible, especially 
‘for the younger generation. 


1716. Ball, C. J. E. The Franks Casket: Right Side, pp. 119-126. A $ 


reversal of the traditional ivalues of two runes leads to a new interpreta- 
tion of the three lines of alliterative verse.on the right side. One half- 
line remains obscure; the picture on the panel has not been definitely 
identified. The tentative translation of the inscription is: “Here a group 


are situated on a hill of grief: affliction is active, as... grave, a wretched ; | ' 


den of sorrows and of grief of mind.” [With facsimile] 


1717. Leed, Jacob. A Difficult Passage in ASTRAIEA REDUX, pp. 127-. 


130. The argument in ll 159-168 becomes clear only if, unlike the 
editors of the California Dryden, we take “it” (1.162) as referring to 
“action” (1.161), and we omit the period or semicolon which some editors 
put at the end of 1.164. . 


. 1718. Heywood, C.. D. H. Lawrence’s THE LOST GIRL and its Ante- 
cedents by George Moore and Arnold Bennett, pp. 131-134. Bennett’s 
Anna of the Five Towns (1902) has been generally acknowledged as a 
forerunner of Lawrence’s The Lost Girl (1912-1920), but Lawrence's 
debt to Moore's A Mummer’s Wife (1885), especially for the development 
of the héroine S temperament and sensibility, was more substantial. 


—J. Boswinkel 


| —M. Stam 
ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVI:4, October 1966. 


1719. Clark, Cecily. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT:. 


Characterisation by Syntax, pp. 361-374. Following A. C. Spearing’s 
suggestion in Criticism znd Medieval Poetry (1964), it is possible to 
analyze the Gawain poet’s use of syntactic variation to indicate character 
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and tone of voice. The Green Knight and the Lord of the Castle share 
their habitually short sentences, frequent impcratives, and avoidance of 
conditional clauses with King Arthur. The Guide, too, is brusque and 
over-ready with his “thou’s.” The Lady speaks ir. Gawain’s own cour- 
teous and indirect manner, ier conclusions delayed until the very end of 
her complex sentences after all the multiple conditions bearing on them 
have been explored; it is fitting that it is her ieraptation to which 
Gawain succumbs. 


1720. Friedman, Donald M. The “Thing” in Wyatt's Mind, pp. 375-381. 

For Wyatt, the mind is the haven of man's fragile core of personality and 

carries a profound moral significance. In the Penitential Psalms as in his 

secular poetry he is fascinated with the idea of a mind "secure in its 

self-knowledge, proof against passion and delusion, maintaining an 
, inviolable core of personal identity," which he describes as “the thing... 
sitting in thy mynde." 


1721. Sherbo, Arthfir. Johnson's Intent in the JOURNEY TO THE 
WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, pp. 382-397. Johnson's 
. Journey falls into the popular genre of the travel book. it is not an 
itinerary like Thomas Pennant's Tour in Scotland (1774) but a philosoph- ' 
ical travel book: contemporary critics recognized and distinguished 
betwecn the two modes. There is no tragic vision in the Journey; it is 
"one of the more lighthearted works of an author whose humour has 
too often been either overlooked or completely misunderstoog. . . . John- , 
son had‘the time of his life during his tour of the Hebrides; his account 
of that tour reflects the pleasure he experienced.” 


pipa y" 7 


1722. Melchiori, Barbara. Browning’s Don Juan, pp. 416-440. In 
Fifine at the Fair Browning set himself the task of creating a Victorian 
Don Juan, a contemporary bourgeois hero, and nearly succeeded. The 
poem is one of his most truly autobiographical; its sexual symbolism 
demonstrates Browning’s struggle with the'flesh and his feelings of guilt 
towards his dead wife; at times, Don Juan’s wife Elvire becomes Eliza- 
beth Barrett. 


1723. Wilding, Michael. The Politics of NOSTROMO, pp. 441-456. 
“The simplicities of archetypal and epic transferability, the representa- 
tive characters of fable and parable, and the personal themes of isola- 
tion" severely restrict the possibilities of Nostromo as a political novel. 
The clumsiness of the silver-mine imagery limits its power as a symbol 
and confuses the issue of capitalist imperialist exploitation. 'The view of 
poliucal life Conrad offers is what the narrator of Under Western Eyes 
declares: “Hopes grotesquely betrayed, ideals caricatured—that is the 
definition of revolutionary success.” Therefore in Nostremo Conrad 
regards specific dete" of the Costaguana revolutions as unimportant. 
* Nostcomo illustrates tue attitude Conrad expressed in an essay on Anatole 
* France: “Political institutions, whether contrived by the wisdom of the 
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few, or the ignorance of the many, are incapable of securing the happiness ເ 
of mankind.” | 
—A. G. Newell | 


GEORGIA ວເ QUARTERLY, XLIX:2, Jurie 1965. 


1724, Howell, Elmo. . William Faulkner and the Andrews Raid in 
Georgia, 1862, pp. 187-192: Faulkner has been criticized for his sub- 
jective use of Southern history, in which he arranges events to serve the 
Jarger purpose of saying “something about the human heart in conflict 
with itself.” His fictional ireatment of the Andrews: raid in The 
Unvanquished—to Faulkner, “an example of defeated valor”—reveals 
his propensity to view facts casually” and convert them into thematically 
significant details. - ; 


1725. Giver George W. An Early Nineteenth Century Library: Books . 
of the Rev.: William Quillin (1799-1842), pp. 193-199. The volumes in i 
this library, fewer than 50, are primarily theological.and reflect, in their 
dates of acquisition, the developing interests óf their owner. [This study d 
is continued under the title "The Quilin Family Library" in the -issue 
of September 1966] ~ ‘ 


, XLIX:3, September 1965. : | E ee 


X ! 
1726. Atchison, Ray M. SCOTT'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE: A 
Georgia Post-Bellum Yeriodical of Literature and Military History, pp. 
294-305. Although this magazine, founded as a “distinctly Southern” E 
journal by the Reverend William J. Scott in Atlanta, lasted only four P | 
years, it was one of the best Reconstruction literary-historical magazines “` 
in the South. Included among its contributors of literary criticism, 
poetry, and fiction were Paul Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod, and 
Sidney Lanier, who were thus provided with an outlet “in a decade of L 
sectional hostility, when Northern publishers generally rejected the writ- “ag 
ings of Southerners.” | 






1727. Tucker, Edward L. Charles Sumner and Richard Henry Wilde, 
pp. 320-323. Although the opposed attitudes regarding slavery of : 
Sumner and Wilde should have irrevocably divided the two, they were, E 
in fact, close friends. Beyond the slavery issue they had much in com- * * 
mon,.especially "their attitude toward literature and the type of social | T! 
life that a literary man in Italy was able to lead.” D 
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, L:3, September 1966. ` | | 3j 


1728. Me Allan A.. Francis Orray Ticknor’s Letters to the ¿ 
SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, pp. 229-252. Ticknor, a country doctor # 
with poetic aspirations, lacked the dedication to poetry of Henry Timrod, š 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, or Sidney Lanier. His letters to the Southern f 
Cultivator about his agricultural experiences use the rhetorical techniques `` 
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of his poetry and bring his personat character, and JEN more clearly 
into focus, 


1729. Clower, George W., Jr. The Quillin Family Library, pp. 291-295. 
[This. article, a continuation of the study begun in the issue of June 1965, 
titled An Early Nineteenth Century Library: Books of the Rev. William 


. Quillin (1799-1842), extends the original study to include, the collections 
. of Quillin's wife and daughters, Martha and Jennie. More varied than 
Quillin's, these contain several volumes ‘of literary merit, including 


Samuel S. ມດ Memoir of Hannah More- and Wordsworth’s poetry.] 
—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


HERMATHENA, C, Suer 1965 (Centerary Number). 
1730. Henn, T. R. The BIBLE in Relation to the Study of English Litera- 


_ ture, pp. 29-43. Very mùch can be said in favor.of reading the Bible 


today not only as literature but as a source of moral truth, for in it is a 
core of stable tradition with its virtues and consolations relevant to 
literature. and to the art of living. Further, one cannot understand Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean literature without knowledge of the Bible and of 


; the outstanding theological doctrines from the Reformation to the 


Restoration. 


I 1731. Godfrey, D. R. Keats and the Grecian Urn, pp. 44-53. ‘A logical 


and common-sense interpretation of the famous paradoxical and enig- 
matic conclusion of Keats’s ode can be made by accepting the contrast 


‘In it and by realizing that Keats was not “looking to the art of 


antiquity for the truth of his own world” but rather rejecting it. While 
Keats envies the experiences depicted on the urn, he does not confuse 
them with his own. In fact, the contrast heightens even more intensely 
the tragic nature of his own world. " 


; CI, Autumn 1965 (Yeats Number). 


1732. Edwards, P. W. Yeats and the Trinity Chair, pp. 5-12. With 
the death on April 3, 1913, of Edward Dowden, the noted Shakespearean 
scholar and holder of the English Literature Chair at Trinity College 
since its inception in 1867, a campaign began in the Irish Times for the 
election of Yeats to the vacancy. The Times later went on to suggest 
that, since it would be difficult to expect a poet to set examinations and 
mark a student’s papers, a new Chair.of Poetry be established and that 
Yeats be considered for it. Yeats wrote to Mahaffy on the selection 
committee that he would “gladly be a candidate” for this post. The 
committee, however, for political reasons and perhaps because of “their 
scorn for the study of English Literature,” did not approve of the 
newspaper’s suggestion and appointed W. F. Trench as Dowden’s 
successor, Q 
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1733. Kennelly, Brendan. The Heroic Ideal in Yeats’s Cuchulain Plays, 
pp. 13-21. Each of Yeats's five plays written between 1904 and 1938 - .! 
about Cuchulain, the hero, of the aristocratic Ulster cycle of tales, shows 5 
different aspects of the Red Branch warrior which form a profound 
exploration of a developing heroic figure. In addition: to having corre- 
spondences to significant periods in Yeats's personal life, the plays, as 
studies of Cuchulain over a period of 40 years, convey the complexities , Z 
and contradictions of Yeats's heroic ideal as it altered and grew during“: a 
that time. 





1734. Shields, H. E. Yeats and the SALLEY GARDENS, pp. 22-26. , 
The traditional source of Yeats's internationally popular Irish folk song, 4 
Down by the Salley Gardens (1889) is The Rambling Boys of. Pleasure, s, 
an early 19th-century Anglo-Irish broadside ballad with longer lines than, å 
Yeats’s poem. Yeats borrowed the best verse from the song to make a : 
“perfect Romantic fragment." 
—, Cli, Spring 1906. . I 

1735. French, R. B. D. J. 0. Hannay and the Gaelic League, pp. 26-52. 
J. O. Hannay (1865-1950), a Protestant rector for many years in the west 
of Ireland and widely known as a‘humorous author and public speaker, 
produced’ 60 novels under the pen name George A. Birmingham. 
Although from a staunchly North of Ireland Unionist background, he 
changed his views when he began to read thoroughly in Irish history. He  ; 
was greatly moved by Douglas Hyde’s Literary History of ireland and. > 
came to admire Hyde’s personal qualities and ideals. He eventually i3 
became a committee member of Hyde’s Gaelic League because he ' 
believed it had a worthy goal in bringing the classes and creeds together 
in Ireland for the good of the country. Between 1904 and 1906, he ' 
rallied to Hyde’s defense in the controversy that ensued in the Church 
of Ireland Gazette when it advised that church people have nothing ¥ 
to do with me League. 





— Michael J. O'Neill 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXIV, Midsummer 1966. 


1736. Birnbaum, Milton. Aldous Huxley's Treatment of Nature, pp. . 
150-152. Although Huxley is an "urban novelist” in his almost compiete ‘i, 
neglect. of nature in either setting or characterization, some of his essays , 
“analyse Nature as a source of value.” Openly anti-Wordsworthian, he 

finds nature-worship possible only in regions where nature has been ``! 
tamed by man and only to persons “prepared to falsify their immediate 3 
intuitions of Nature.” Elsewhere, “occasionally, in his more desolate 
moments,” he looks to “Nature for at least solace,” and he is frequently 
and indignantly concerned over man's exploitation of natural resources. 


1737. Hainsworth, J. D. A Poet of Our Time, pp. 153-155. Philip ` 
Larkin seems to be "deliberately trying to get through to" people who Í 
i 


seldom read poetry. With “unflinching realism" and in colloquial style '/ 
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' he brings out the clusive significance of familiar human experiences. His 
honest disillusion refuses to exaggerate human potentialities, but “stops 
a long way short of despair.” He achieves fresh effects from the great 
universal theme of time and change. 





, LX V, Autumn 1966. 


1738. Hainsworth, J. D. John Arden, pp. 25-27. Of the new English 
“playwrights of the 1950’s, Arden, though the least-known, may be the 
most original and promising. With iniricate plots and complex charac- 
ters he underlines the "basic anarchy of our society," offering no simple 
solutions but forcing awareness of “the realities.” Some of his best 
dramas, including Sergeaxt Musgrave's Dance and Armstrong’s Last 
: Goodnight, employ situations from earlier history to reflect upon present- 
, day incidents. 
; —John O. Waller 
) : , 
JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XYIE:4, January 1967. 
. 1739. Yevish, Irving A. The Attack on JUDE THS OBSCURE: A 
ແຊ Some Seventy Years After, pp. 239-248. Fen the reviewers 
who did not condemn Hardy’s last novel as immoral failed to pay due 
attention to its majo: theme: the evi's of the admissions policy at 
Christminster [Oxford]. Jude is motivated by his ideal of the university 
rather than by his sensuality. This novel is stil] modern in its questioning 
. of the role of the university in society. 
| —Martba Seabrook 


JUBILEE, XIV:5, September 1966. 


1740. Digges, Sister Laurentia. Samson, pp. 26-29. "Samson, a folk hero 
called by God, was also a practical joker," a side that Milton's Samson 
Agonistes does not reflect, as shown by a comparison of his and the 
biblical portrayals. 

—Hans Gottschalk 


KWARTALNIK NEOFILOLOGICZNY, XII:1, First Quarter 1966. 


1741. Sachs, Viola. Contemporary American Fiction and Some Nine- 
teenth Century Patterns, pp. 3-29. Continuity between past and present 
fiction is to be found in the treatment of (1) the dream of America; (2) 
the I and the en-masse; (3) the open road; also of (4) the literary tech- 
niques, especially those derived from the tradition of 19th-century 
romance. In detail: (1) utopian aspiration is combined with or replaced 
by disillusionment or even despair in writers from James Fenimore 
Cooper to William Styron and Saul Bellow; (2) individualism is combined 
with submergence in the democratic mass in Whitman's poetry, but con- 
temporary preoccupation with the ego reflects rather a fcar of such sub- 
mergence; (3) the restless urge to migrate, to break with the past has 
created an American Adam typified in characters such as John Steinbeck's 
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Joads, Bellow’s Augie March, and others; (4) gothic devices of horror and 
sinister symbolism are continued at present in novels by writers such as 
William Faulkner, Carson McCullers, and ‘Truman Capote. 


» XIIE:2, Second Quarter 1966. 


1742. Cobzowska, Maria. Conventional and Original Elements in 
Thomas Dekker’s Non-Dramatic Prose Satire, pp. 171-181. Dekker has 
usually been grouped with Robert Greene, Thomas Nashe, and 
Thomas Lodge, but he differs from them in his refusal to curry favor 
with natrons and his greater attention to concrete social and political 
abuses. His Worke for Armourours, hitherto unedited by a modern  , 
scholar, shows in parts a thematic parallelism with complaints registered — ; 
in a Petition of the House of Commons (1610). The pamphlets combine ` ' 
native elements with 17th-century classical satire, yielding a more faithful | 
picture of contemporary reality than that given by Dekker’s predecessors. | 





, XIIi:3, Third Quarter, 1966. 


1743. Kadz-Paliczewski, Juliusz. Utopia Eksperymentalna H. G. Wellsa, .: 
pp. 311-317. The utopian imaginings of Wells differ from those of his 4 
predecessors, from Plato to: William Morris and Edward Bellamy, in ` 
various ways. His ideal societies are not limited geographically but ^; 
embrace the entire planet; they are based. on technology, not manual j 
labor; they admit freedom of movement, ownership and sexual choice; ] 
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and they avoid regimentation. They are above all dynamic, and experi- ¢ 
‘ 


mental. (in Polish) f, : 
| | . —Margaret Schlauch. E 
H 


* 


LiNGUISTICS, No. 19, December 1965. ° 


1744, Hirschberg, Lydia. Lois formelles de la ponctuation, pp. 19-63. 
The following punctuation marks possess an increasing power in separat- `‘ 
ing syntactic groups from one another: /,/-///;/./. . .//. Syntactic. ` 
groups limited by pairs of these punctuation marks are either all included 
in a larger constituent outside these marks or form one or more single 
constituents. If the former is the case and, in addition, if the marks are 
of a different separating power, then the constituent break is always : 
indicated by the less powerful punctuation mark. These rules may be ; 
applied recursively. Punctuation marks have grammatical properties. 
The multiplicity of their functions may raise analytical problems. (In 
French) 





1745. Ikegami, Yoshihiko. Semantic Change in Poetic Words, pp. 64- ` 
79. Words occurring mainly or exclusively in poetry are called poetic ' 
words; these tend to have a more general meaning than common words. 
There may be a formally similàr common word corresponding to a 
particular poetic word. In these cases the historical meanings of the 
common word generally include the historical meanings of the poetic 
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word, which are fewer in number and more vague.: TI:?re are two reasons 
for the trend towards. generalizatior of meaning in poetic words: 
pressure of poetic form favors the choice of uncommon words and the 
expansion of their meaning. Generalization of meaning seems to cause 
less psychological disturbance in the reader than speciolžation or trans- 
` ference.of meaning. 


1746. Nist, J ohn. A Critique of Generative Grammar, pp. 102-110. 
Transformational grammar is superior to older grammatical theories. 
It is, however, in danger of putting a strait jacket on the English lah- 
guage and, furthermore, of taking into account only those sentences 
which fit into rigorous logical description. 


» AX, March 1966. 


1747. Pierce, Joe E. Phonemic Composition of English Morphemes, 
pp. 60-71. There are four types of phonemes: vowels, consonants, demi- 
vowels and omnipotent vowels. Only a restricted number of theoretically 
possible combinations of these phonemic types represent English mor- 
phemic types. The reduction of all possible sequences to a small num- 
ber of actually occurring types is equivalent to an increase in the 
redundancy of language signs and to a decrease in the effort necessary 
to understand these signs. 

— Ursula Oomen 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, VI:2, Winter-Spring 1965. 


' 1748. Krause, David. Sean O’Casey: 1880-1964, pp. 233-252. When 
‘the writer worked with O’Casey on an edition of his letters during the 
last yeaz of his life, O’Casey displayed at the age of 84 his customary 
. vigor of mind and body. At his death he was writing an essay attacking 
the pessimism and lack of "the leap of the life force" of the dramatists 
of thé absurd. O'Casey's faith in life, which he continued to associate 
with communism, was; he insisted, actually the doctrine of that “tactless 


communist," Christ. When he sought to define communism, O'Casey 


typically referred not to Marx and Lenin, but to the Bible, and to litera- 
ture: Shaw, Shelley, Keats, Whitman, Morris. Those who opposed 
communism, like the absurd dramatists, were not, he averred, "touched 
by the Holy Ghost." 


1749. Vanderbilt, Kermit. James, Fitzgerald, and the American Self- 
Image, pp. 289-304. F. Scott Fitzgerald was a morál historian and 
critic of America, which our fiction bad not possessed since Henry 
James. Both writers present the isolated, aggressive, virginal American 
spirit in search of fulfillment amid the complexities of an advanced social 
order. In quest of fulfillment and self-discovery, both Newman and 
Gatsby embark on an arduous moral, social, and aesthetic pilgrimage to 
the temple of beauty in which is imprisoned the lady whom they will 
attempt to rescue and claim for their own.. This quest leads both into 
the experience of evil. 
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1750. Aaron, Daniel. Late Thoughts on Nathanael West, pp. 307-317. 
Although a faithful subscriber to Communist Party manifestoes, West had 
no wish to write either ritualistic proletarian novels or Whitmanesque 
exhortations to revolt. His vision of man was religious rather than 
ideological. From William James's Varieties of Religious Experience 
- came the structure for Miss Lonelyhearts, following the classic pattern 
of the quest for saintliness. West was not a satiric propagandist, but a 
universa] satirist. The real culprit of West's novels is not capitalism but 
humanity. [An appendix reprints a 1933 caricature of West by S. J. 
Perelman.] | 


1751. Lamont, Rosette. Death and Tragi-Comedy: Three Plays of the 


. New Theatre, pp. 381-402. Tragi-comedy is the dominant mode of our 7 


ironic age, mirroring the anarchy which our artists oppose to an absurd 
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world, a paean to life, arousing pity and love. In Samuel Beckett's. 


Happy Days, Eugene lonesco's Exit the King, and Jack Richardson’s 


Gallow's Humor, death is the central preoccupation, the living death of ` 


dull routine and the seed of death coming to fruit in life itself. 


1752. Nitchie, George W. Eliot's Borrowing: A Note, pp. 403-406. 
The footnotes to Eliot’s The Waste Land are best considered as offer- 
ing neither what Eliot expects his reader to be able to bring to the 
poem nor what Eliot really intended when he wrote. They tell us what 
the writer feels, in retrospect, what he must have been ນ when 
he wrote it. 


, VE3, Spring-Summer 1965. - T, aeh. 


1753. Sale, RN D. H. Lawrence, 1912-1916, pp. 467-482 During ` 


the first four years of his marriage, Lawrence was in the midst 01 , 
struggle to rid himself of a quasi-homosexua] and narcissistic X., “io 


dominate. The working out of this conflict emerges in his treat. at of 


the domination-subordination theme in the relationship between man and _ 


woman. One avenue by which Lawrence sought to escape his struggle 
' is shown in Birkin’s expression to Ursula of his felt need for “a man 
friend, eternal as you are eternal” (Women in Love), while another 
avenue of escape attempted by Lawrence was his emotional involvement 
in the idea of a blood bath of war between men. ,, 


1754. Tracy, Robert. Leopold Bloom Fourfold: A Hungarian-Helraic- ` 


Helienic-Hibernian Hero, pp. 523-553. In Joyces Ulysses, Leopold , 


Bloom's Jewishness is essential to presenting him as the rootless and 
dispossessed wanderer. His Hungarian origin is equally important in 
order to create an analogy between the lrish political situation and that 
of Hungary. With his mixed origins, Bloom becomes the’ device for a 
sardonic comment upon ali nationalism in which the nationalist's urge 
for freedom turns to tyranny over those not of his race. 


— ---- -- ——À = 
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1755. Porter, David T. Emily Dickinson: The formative Years, pp. 
559.569. Behind the pose of awkwardness and diffidence in the six Ict- 
ters that Dickinson wrote to Thomas Wentworth Higginson in 1862, is a 
confident self-regard. Also evident after closer reading of the letters 
and poems ihat she sent him 15 her assurance that she felt knowledgeable 
enough to speak ås an artist on the artist's craft. Finally, she reveals her 
wish to demonstrate to Higginson the range of her capabilities and ໄວ ` 
make implicit the desire for publication, which she explicitly denied. 


1756. Pitcher, George. Wittgenstein, Nonsense, and Lewis Carrol, pp. 
591-611. The same confusion with which Ludwig Wittgenstein charged 
philosophers was deliberately employed by Carroll for comic efféct. 
Some of the very philosophical doctrines attacked by one were ridiculed 
by the other. There are numerous similarities as weil in the examples 
chosen by each of nonsensical assertion and situation. The mind of the 
traditional philosopher is, in Wittgenstein’s view, Just Alice’s mad world 
internalized. 


1757. Towner, Annemarie Ewing. Welsh Bardic Meters and English 
Poetry, pp. 614-624. The increasing influence of Welsh poetic tradition 
is rescuing poetry of the ear from the tyranny of the press. Among poets 
influenced by the tone-color effects cf Welsh meters are Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Wilfred Owen, Robert Graves, Dylan Thomas, and Marianne 
Moore. Interest in the poem of the ear shouid increase since the 
appearance of Rolfe Humphries’s Green Armor on Green Ground (1954), 
a collection of English poems written in each of the traditional 24 
Welsh meters. ເ : 

. —Robert L. Dial 


"GuL NEWSLETTER, 1: ມ, Fall 1965, ° 


1758. Britton, Karl, and John M. Robson. Mils Debating Speeches, 
pp. 2-6. After Harold J. Laski’s efforts to publish John Stuart Mill's 
debating speeches in 1922 failed, he edited and published a number of ihe 
speeches in journals and distributed the Mss: among his friends. Whil- 
the typescript carbon copies of some of these speeches have been found 
in the Fabian Society papers, a number are still unaccounted for. [A list 
of Mill’s speeches with bibliographic information is included.] 





v 3:2, Spring 1966. | 


1759. Rees, John C. The Rezction to Cowling on Mill, pp. 2-11. The 
majority of critics feel that Maurice Cowling’s Mill end Liberalism (1963), 
a radical assault on John Stuart Mill’s social and economic doctrines, 
exaggerates the implications of Mills attachment to the idea of a 
literati, distorts the intention of On Liberty, and reads a sinister meaning 
into Mill’s plea for a “religion of humanity.” The value of Cowling's 
book is that it has led Mill scholars to examine traditional critical 
thought and challenged them to offer a coherent alternative to his 
interpretation. 
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, Li:1, Fall 1966. 


1760. Weinberg, Adelaide. A Meeting of the Political Economy Club | 


mico n 


| 
| 


on 7 May, 1857. From John Eliot Cairnes’ Notebook, pp. 11-16. The | 
notebook of Cairnes provides information on a meeting of the Political : 


- Economy Club in which Mill introduced the question, -By what laws' are 
Retail Prices and Profits determined?" The debate (with Mill, Lord 
Belper, Robert Lowe, Thomas Tooke, and others participating) centered 


on Mill's main thesis that “the absence of price uniformity was due ໄດ 


custom, tempered Dy some consideration of ‘equity or justice’ combined 
with inelasticity of demand." 


1761. Bennett, James R. Mill, Francis W. Newman, and Socialism: 
Mills Two Argumentative Voices, pp. 2-7. In his review of Francis W. 
Newman's Lectures on Political Economy Mill argues so vehemently 
that he distorts not only his own position on socialism, but Newman’s 
as well The final version of Mill’s Principles reveals that Mill and 
Newrinan were much closer in their views than Mill's 185 1 réview would 
suggest. s 

—Robert A. Rees 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXi:3, July 1966. 


1762. Jackson, Wallace. Sincerity: A Postscript on Antecedents and 
Correlatives, pp. 355-356. Sincerity. as a critical term does have ante- 
cedents in the aesthetic values of “imperfection” and ‘ irregularity” of 
the mid-18th century. Its 19th-century correlatives are found in "cor- 
rectness" and its ultimate form, "repression." 


1763. LaBranche, A. BLANDA ELEGXÍA: The Background to 
Donne's ELEGIES, pp. 357-368. Donne's use of the dramatic speaker in 
his Elegies intensifies their display of essential human relationships and 
recalls his reliance upon the traditions of the Latin love elegy. This 
dramatic speaker, in the role of praeceptor amoris, evidences the fine 
balance between wit and love through the conventions of self-awareness, 
intimate recrimination, and the final, “if temporary, equilibrium" or 
resting-point. 


1764. Shergold, N. D., and Peter Ure. Dryden and Calderón: A New 
Spanish Source for THE INDIAN EMPEROUR, pP. 369-383. Although 
The Indian Emperour (1665) is basically of Dryden's own invention, 
wit catfipe shown. that he owes much of his plot construction to Calderón's 
El principe constante (late 1628 or early 1629). The theme of constancy 
in Calderón seemed of particular interest to Dryden. 


1765. Gallon, D. N. SILFORD HALL OR THE HAPPY DAY, pp. 
384-394. Missing from Silford Hal! (Posthumous Tales, 1834) is George 
Crabbe's characteristic moral preoccupation. What is noticeable is the 
emphasis on the romance motif—the "mundane equivalent" of the 


- 
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Knightly quest; the legendary atmosphere, the enchantment, and Peter | 
as knight-hero—with a nod to the comic and the mock-heroic. 


1766. Beer, Gillian. Meredith’s Contributions to THE PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, pp. 395-400. It is now possible to identify without question 


i 


six of the articles which George Meredith contributed to The Pall Müll ` 


Gazette im 1868. “There are literary essays reflecting wit, irony, and 
whimsicality. The style approaches that of his social conversation. 


— Charles R. Andrews ງື 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, L:1, January 1966. 


1767. Birrell, T. A. The Society of Antiquaries and the Taste for Old 


English 1705-1840, pp. 107-117. The activities of the Society of Anti- 


quaries, founded by “Humphrey Wanley in 1707, testify to .& ger “zE, T 


amateur interest in the early history of the English language sut: 
literature. it is true that there were few men with a thorough knowledge 
of Oid English, but at least one of them, Edward Lve, deserves our 
attention, if only for his influence on his "enthusiastic but ' On 
disciple" Thomas Percy. In the first half of the 19th century the Sokety 
. conceutrated on making Old English texts accessible by ‘publishing thén 
with parallel modern branslations, thus sus the study of Anglo: A 
Saxon culture as a whole. 


1768. Clark, Cecily: ANCRENE WISSE and KATHERINE GROUP: 

. À Lexical Divergence,” pp. 117-124. Though the dialect of the two texts 
is the same, marked differences in style and syntactic structure have bèh 
pointed out. A table of Romance loanwords reveals that the Ancréne 
Wisse (only Parts Six and Seven have been examined) has a significa Ùy 
larger proportion of them. This divergence can be shown to link up wi! i 
style and subject matter. "The greater “modernity” of the Ancrene Wisse 
makes it probable that it was written by a different author for a different 
audience. 


1769. Riewald, J. G. Parody as Criticism, pp. 125-148. The OED 
definition of parody ignores the element of criticism. Its latest quotation 
is dated 1875, but since that time a new generic pattern has emerged 
in which criticism has become an essential. Parody can only be genuinely 
critical when it exaggerates both form and matter. It is not mere simian 
imitation, but controlled exaggeration. The greatest exponents of this art 
are C. S. Calverly, J. K. Stephen, and Max Beerbohm. The best single- 
book of prose parodies in the English language still is Beerbohm's A 
Christmas Garland (1912). 
—J. Boswinkel 
—M. Stam 


. OXFORD REVIEW, No. 3, Michaelmas 1966. 


1770. Fido, Martin. Milton on Love, pp. 47-66. There are no historical 
grounds for believing Milton to have been in any way abnormai in his 
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attitude to love. He “exhibits in his poetry sexual responses which have a 
triumphant normality, and mental and moral health, to be found with 
such consistency in no other English poet of his standing, except ` 
Chaucer." The sonnet Methought I saw my latc espoused saint is onc of 
the great love sonnets of the language. One of the most beautiful 
elements in Paradise, Lost is the love of Adam and Eve before the 
Fall; afterwards, reconciliation is possible because Eve's love is,strohg 
enough for her to make a submission we feel to be unjust. The final 
choric statement on love in Samson Agonistes duly asserts the Puritan 
doctrine of the husband's headship. Comus demonstrates Milton's i 
“absolute failure to find normal sexuality distasteful.” 

— A. G. Newell 


PUOGSPECTIVE, XIV:3, Spring 1966. 


TPE. Whitehead, Lee M. Art as Communion: Auden’s THE SEA AND 
THE MIRROR, pp. 171-178. W. H. Auden’s commentary on. Temp. 
in The Sea and the Mirror suggests with Shakespeare the opposition of © 
the world of art and the world of nature but also notes that the “mirror 
of art image," which in Ham. reflects nature, also "is the reverse of the 
real object-that it reflects.” All is inverted in. the Kierkegaardian world : 
view that influenced Auden as he composed this poem. At the end 
of Temp. Prospero. asks the audience to utilize imagination and become 
creators of order and meaning. Auden’s Caliban instructs the audience 
in the real nature of art: to mjrror life, the work of.art must be reversed 
because the world is absurd and chaotic. To Auden, the mirror of art 
“demands the reverse of escape: commitment, al recognition and 
acceptance of the shark and the octopus that inhabit the heart of life.” 
~~Helmut E. Gerber - 


PMLA, LXXVII-4, September 1962. 


1772. apRoberts, Robert P. The Central Episode i in Chaucer's TROILUS, 
pp. 373-385. The “orthodox” belief that Criseyde went to Pandaras’s 
house expecting to surrender-to Troilus is untenable. From the scene at 
Deiphebus’s house to the surrender, Chaucer arranged the action to 
show that Criseyde, acting within the limits ‘of .courtly love, yields : 
unexpectedly. Fearing the “smoky rain," and ignorant of Troilus’s: 
presence, she decides to spend the night. l | 


1773. Eack, John J. The Peace of the Poetmachia, Pp.. 386- 396. The 
notion that Elizabethan playwrights needed no lessons in character por- 
trayali, an opinion proffered by Shakespeare’s genius and 19th-century | 
bardolatry, is false. “By uncovering principles” "inherent in the ancient 
theory of humors Jonson singlehanded, with "Every Man Out of His 
Humour, established a norm for théatrical behavior." Shakespeare in 
Troi., a play rooted in an abortive poetmachia, elaborated upon the 
“devices of dissontinuity Which mark Every Man Oat of His Humour.” 


i 
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“Troi. treats a fact of disillusionment which the 19th century hardly 
‘understood. but mes the 20th PEERS daily. 
Ei 

1774. Weston, J John C., Jr. Edmund Burke's Irish History, pp. 397-403. 
` Burke stopped his work on, the Abridgement of the English History in 
1759 to begin a new projéct: a history of Ireland, which is the "little 
work" to which he referred in 1763 in a letter to William Gerard Ham- 
ilton. The Writing of this „work, stimulated by Burke’s interest in Irish 
'. antiquities amd his “desire for a “revisionist” history of Ireland, occupied. 
. him until he. gave it up in 1764., E: "E 


1775: "Reiman, «Donald H. Structures Symbol, and Theme in LINES 
WRITTEN . AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS, pp. 404-413. 
` Shelley's poem falls into three movemerts: the first.(Il. 1-89) depicts the 
human predicament and a “temporary release from its „painful contempla- 
tion.” In the second (il. 902285), the poet views man’s destiny; gazes on 
Venice, symbol of depravity, and on Padua, Symbol of spiritual death, 
- the state prerequisite to rebirth, and praises Byron, the symbolic poet- 
saviour of Venice (mankind). In the third (1. 285-273), the poet sees 
hope for a personal and social regeneration in the island-paradise. The 
“poem’s ‘imagery, ‘allusions and prosody are conducive to its theme. _ 

1776. Rader,-Ralph Wilson. Tennyson in the Year of Hallam’s Death, 
, pp. 419-424. Letters and other materi contemporary with Hallam’s 
death, pecially the hitherto unstudied diary of Tennyson’s Cambridge 
friend, As Reverend John Rashdall, reveal that Tennyson was "less of a 

. Tecltise, less absolutely crushed than has been supposed." 


1777. Sarideen, Ernest. THE SCARLET LETTER as a Love Story, pp. 
425-435. That Hawthorne's novel is primarily a love story, ie. “a 
tragedy of the grand passion rather than a tale of sinful passion," is 
evidenced by Hester's and Dimmesdale's character development and by 
the pattern of imagery, especially color imagery, that strengthens the 


noves central conflict——the clash between nature and society. 


1778. Matchett, William H. Dickinson’s Revision of TWO BUTTER- 
FLIES WENT OUT AT NOON, pp. 436-441. The revision, written in 
, 1878, of Emily Dickinson's Two Butterflies is a vast improvement over 
the 1862 version. In the revision, “Dickinson worked for something more 
Objective, something less sentimental and, all in all, quite different." 
' [The Mss are compared in detail.] | 


1719; Gilbert, Eliot L. "What Happens in MRS. BATHURST, pp. 450- 
"458. .In the newsreel-like structure of. Kipling’ s Mrs. Bathurst, which 
containg episodes of misinformation, errors in judgment, disorganiza- 
`. tion, coincidence, is found the story’ s central’ theme—the persistence of 
accident in life. - 


* 


* , - 
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1780. Riddel, Joseph N. Wallace Stevens’s VISIBILITY OF THOUGHT. 
pp. 482-498. Stevens’s late meditations reflect a mind ‘ ‘committed to the: 
exhaustive and continuous process of providing, its. own spiritual resolu- 
tions." The argument in the poems is "less important than the experience 
of feeling the ideas, of attaining a iion of thought.’ " | 

, —Franklin, E. Court 


[All issues 6f PMLA have now been reported. ‘on up through LXXXI: :7, 
December 1966.] B f : 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND n r 
ERARY SOCIETY: LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SECTION, XES, 
November 1964. . o 


1781. Taylor, John. A Wigmore Chronicle, 1355"7* pp. 81-94. These 
newly discovered. extracts ‘from a Wigmore chronicle written during the 
1360's and 1370's provide “additional information to that contained ໄປ່ 
the ‘Wigmore narretive’ printed by Dugdale, and ` . . describe national 
events at à time when the continuations of the Polychronicon were 
almost the only contemporary histories written in England." [The text 
of the ເງງ is included.] : 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, LIII: 4, Winter 1966-1967. 


1782. Feldman, Bronson. The Imperial Dreams of Disraeli, . pp. 109* 
141. .Young Benjamin Disraeli’s neurosis was rooted in ‘a , féarfully 
repressed urgency to supplant his father in dominion over his mother. His. 





“ 
- 


—Nathaniel I. Hart | 


overcoming of this neurosis and his later unique success in politics were ~ ` 


the results of a passionate projection of these extremely early desires 
onto the stage of statésmanship, in the company of real kings and queens, 
courtiers: sag Woitalists His novels ດ this psychological history. 

l —Martin Kallich 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 42, 
November 1964, a 


1783. Haskell, Ann Sullivan. The Lexicon of the Sports and Racing Car 
Enthusiast, pp.'1-10. Sports and racing car enthusiasts share a vocabu- 
lary of specialized mechanical and racing terms used in such magazines as 
Road and Track and Sports IMustrated. [Terms are listed in a nine-page 
lexicon.] 


1784. Wilson, Gordon Words Relating to Plants amd Animals in the 
Mammoth Cave Region, pp. 11-25. Lack of good roads has isolated the 
population and kept it at'an average of 2000 people for 200 yegrs (to 
the 1930's) in the rugged Mammoth Cave area in Kentucky, an isolation 
encouraging the formation and long use of many folk terms for animals 
and plants. ເ in a 13-page lexicon.] | i 
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31785. Pederson, Lée A. Terms of Abuse for Some "Chicago Social 
Groups, pp. 26748. The Linguistic Atlas Surveys (partly because not 
" local in emphasis» have been unable to study ethnic and religious pejora- 


| tives as thoroughly As less loaded terms, but the worksheet information . 
on pejoratives (when compiled for a limited locale like Chicago) reveals ' 


. both common and class- or area-restricted terms not found in scholarly 
reports—terms for Negroes, Whites, racial minorities, and religions [here 
` given in tables and glossed in extensive notes]. Camera and free- 


,'. Conversation recordings need to: be developed for kinesic and paralin- 


} 


“guinte — | 4 


i m “Ae —John Lindberg 


RELIGIOUS THEATRE, No. 2, Spring 1965. > 


€ 
1786. [Kliewer, Warren.] An Editorial Note, pp. 3-7. Comedies often 
-© make Christian assitmptions - about human nature and its hopeless 


depravity, but ' ‘theré is nothing in'he comit mode :which makes for- : 


.giveness necessary." Charles Williams's one-act comedy Grab and Grace 
ເນ) reconcil& a comic and a Christian view of forgiveness. 


1781. Lacey, Paul A. A Few Caveats, ງ. 8. “Ih the richest. forms of . 
comedy something like forgiveness . . . occurs, and... it is closer to ` 


Christian forgiveness, which is an aspect of love, than any.substitute. . . . 
Comedy may recognize more clearly than any other mode the worthiness 
behind unworthiness. This is the nature of agape.” 


1788. Hotchkiss, Marlow. Sunday Masks and Pagan Faces, pp. 59-76. 


The comic scenes in medieval plays are often sacrilegious. The Woman ` 


Taken in Adultery of the Ludus Coventriae integrates cemic and serious 
materia] within a Christian framework, but behind the comedy of the 


e Wakefield Noah lies the suggestion that Uxor Noe represents an 
. unwillingness to accept divine. #evelation, although the conclusion is ' 


` . .orthodox. “This pattern' of excessive liberty and tidy, orthodox endings 


“characterizes most of the important exampl@ of. comedy, in the 
- ` mysteries. > In The [Wakefield] Second Shepherds’ Play, “the play- 
- wright . . employed the disorder and upside-down imagery of the winter 


` + feasts of misrule, parodied the Nativity, [and] registered a complaint 


`: against the injustice. of holding this life in contempt. . . . His achievement 


. remains superbly itreverent, though not irreligious. " The probably 


: unconscious choice of a comic point of view does not invalidate the 


, implications of unorthodoxy. ,. 


- 


RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXI: 2, ine 1964. 
1789. Schach, Paul. An Unpublished Leaf of TRISTRAMS SAGA: 


. .. AM. 567- Quarto, XXII, 2, pp. 50-62. Presented is a leaf of Tristrams 


"Saga, an Old-Norse prose translation, made in 1226, of the Anglo- ` 


, Norman Tristan romance of Thomas of Brittany. Three forms are given: - 


, A. G. Newell | 
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I (1) a diplomatic transcript of the vellum leaf; (2) a reconstructed text 


based on the vellum and the paper Mss; (3) an English translation of the 


' reconstructed text. The leaf provides valuable bits of information about 
: the style of Friar Robert and will help to establish a more authoritative 


. text of the original Old-Norse version. — 


` 1790. Ackerman, Robert W. Malory’s Ironsyde, pp. 125-133. The 
° story of Gareth, in Book VII of Malory’s Morte Darthur, apparently 


Mite Men END OT 7. 


had as its source a now lost biographical romance. The appearance of the 
antagonist, Sir Ironsyde, in other romances suggests that the source 
work was written in English, although it was perhaps an adaptation of a 
French romance of Gahert. Sir Ironsyde may have “enjoyed at least a 
passing vogue” in the literature upon which Malory drew. 


1791. Matthews, William. Alliterative Song of an Elizabethan Minstrel, 
pp. 134-146. A minstrel song partly recorded in Robert Laneham’s 
Letter (ed. by F. J. Furnivall, 1871, 38-43) has as its literary source 
Morte Darthur I, 26 (27), but it is also linked by meter, diction, and 
vocabulary to the oral alliterative tradition of poetry. The appearance 


‘in 1575 of this newly written poem, three generations after the sup- 


posed demise of alliterative poetry, suggests that the tradition of allitera- 
tive verse, which continued in Scotland until near the end of the 16th 
century, may have remained nearly as long in lesser English society. 


1792. Williams, Kathleen. Romance Tradition in THE FAERIE 


ມ QUEENE, pp. 147-160. Though Spenser drew freely from Renaissance 


>... ນ 


poetical theory, he looked to the romantic poetical tradition for material 


and form. He merges two medieval skills, the romantic and the 


allegorical. The spontaneity of romance offered him the conditions he 
needed to portray the inner life and led imperceptibly into allegory, 
which contributes the firmness of outline and assurance of moral order. 


1793. Jackson, W. T. H. Allegory and Allegorization, pp. 161-175. 
Allegorizing shares features of allegory—personification, the allegoriz- 
ing of people and things—but must be distinguished from allegory . 
because it does not adhere to these features throughout the work and 
does not by its very nature universalize (true allegory need not allegorize). 
Allegory excludes un-allegorical humans (except the persona of the 
author) and consists of a struggle between two opposing views of exist- 
ence, presented within the established literary framework of knightly 
adventure: combat, love, or the hunt. 


» KXXXII:3, September 1964. | 


1794. Bundy, Murray W. The Allegory.in THE TEMPEST, pp. 189- 
206. Temp.’s allegory is based on the physiological psychology of Shake- 
speare’s time. The play presents two familiar symbols of the microcosm: 
a voyage ending in shipwreck, and an enchanted island, on which Reason 
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(Prospero), directing Imagination (Miranda) and Will (Ariel) and sub- 


jugating the Appetite (Caliban), provides for the arrival of Passion (Ferd- - 


inand), thus uniting the three souls of man: rational (head), sensitive 


(heart), and vegetative (liver). Prospero had erred in allowing abstract 


contemplation to interfere with his obligation to rule; now he seeks 
abstract justice (tempered by Ariel's persuasion) and then either returns 


to rule Milan or retires to his study, a “fitting close to the last of the | 


tragicomedies." 


1795. Stabler, Arthur P. The Sources of HAMLET: Some Corrections : 
of the Record, pp. 207-216. A study of the Ur-Polonius, -Gertrude, and : 


-Ophelia in two possible sources of Ham. (Saxo-Grammaticus, Gesta 


danorum, and Francois de Belleforest, Histoires tragiques) indicates that . 


there is no real evidence of derivation from Saxo and increasing evidence 
of a close relationship to Belleforest. 


1796. Nelson, C. E. Power and Politics in HAMLET, pp. 217-227. 


Ham. is not a political tragedy, but its structure and characters are - 


determined by power and politics. Claudius, Polonius, and several minor 
characters are defined by the power relationship of the play, and 
Hamlet's actions are focused by politics, his private revenge inseparable 
from his public duty to set things right. 


1797. Lord, John B. Sources of the Technique of Comic Scenes in 


Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 228-239. In contrast to the classic tradition 
of separating comedy and tragedy, Shakespeare, following an English 


dramatic tradition, uses comedy to move his audience from apathy to a - 


state in which it is ready for tears, as can be seen in the sexual humor in 
Romeo, the gravedigger scene in Ham., the Fool in Lear, the drunken 
porter in Macb., and the clown (with the asp) in Antony. 


1798, Anshutz, H. L. Cordelia and the Fool, pp. 240-260. External : 


evidence, a comparison of the main plot and the subplot, a consideration 
of Cordelia as Fool, evidence of Lear's reconciliation with and recog- 
nition of Cordelia (as Fool), as well as symbolic and dramatic considera- 
tions, all suggest that Cordelia and the Fool may be one character, a test 
for the audience of the reality-appearance theme of the play. . 


1799. Wasson, John. In Defense of KING HENRY VIII, pp. 261-276. 


soGedhadio. 22-2 


` Judged as history play and not as tragedy, H. VIII is a success. It does ° 
not elucidate character but organizes historica] fact into a coherent and : 


entertaining story which is true to the spirit of history. Shakespeare 
effectively selects problems representative of Henry’s time and uses 
Elizabeth's birth as a suitable. dramatic conclusion. Wolsey is not the 
hero, but a device to align our sympathy with those who are against him. 
The "tragic" episodes (fall of Wolsey, Buckingham, and Katherine) | 
develop themes important to the historical picture. 


E GNU PUR a ---: 
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————  XXXII:4, December 1964. 


1800, Bagley, Carol L. Early American Views of Coleridge as Poet, 
pp. 292-307. The comments of such. eárly American critics and writers 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Ossoli, W. 
B. O. Peabody, E. P. Whipple, William Cullen Bryant, James Russell 
Lowell, and Edgar Allan Poe indicate that Coleridge’s poetry was in 
general favorably received, although weaknesses and unfulfilled promise 
were often noted. l 


1801. Genthe, Charles V. THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 
and ELMER GANTRY, pp. 334-343. In Elmer Gantry, Sinclair Lewis 
borrowed from Harold Frederic’s The Damnation of Theron Ware, 
particularly in the “bower” scenes of Celia Madden (Ware) and Sharon 
Falconer (Gantry), and the characters of Theron Ware and Frank 
Shallard (a minor character in Gantry). 


1802. Clare, Warren L. James Stevens: The Laborer and Literature, 
pp. 355-367. In Status Rerum (1927) Stevens and H. L. Davis vigorously 
denounced the literature of the Northwest, and urged that the writer 
“should write what he knows.” A survey of short fiction of the Pacific 
Monthly (1900) indicates that the criticisms are just. Stevens’s own fic- 
tion is at first subject to his own strictures, particularly in its tendency to 
idealize the area. But his later work, especially Big Jim Turner, shows 
increased maturity, especially as it gives artistic expression to the real 
Northwest of the laboring man. | 


» A&XXIII:1, March 1965, 


1803. Markland, Murray F. The Order of THE KNIGHT'S TALE and 
THE TEMPEST, pp. 1-10. Chaucers The Knight’s Tale and Shake- 
speare's Temp. show differing conceptions of man's responsibility for . 
ordering his affairs. Chaucer's Theseus attempts to impose his will on 
fate, but causes disorder, and finally accepts a higher authority. Prospero 
‘shirks his responsibility to maintain order, but learns that only by acting 
responsibly can he "make his world go right." 


. 1804. Ehrstine, John W. The Dialectic in D. H. Lawrence, pp. 11-26. 
The Laurentian world of Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow, Women in 
Love, and Lady Chatterley's Lover may be interpreted dialectically: 
sexual union, the act of synthesis of male and female, is also a uniting 
of the spiritual and physical sides of the individual, a "gateway to 
higher experience and awareness" toward which Lawrence's lovers move 
more closely in each successive novel until, in Lady Chatterley's Lover, 
it provides not only spiritual rebirth but a means for salvation from 
existing social conditions. 


; AX AJII:2, June 1965. 


1805. Bundy, Murray W. John Drinkwater and “The Cats,” pp. 37- 
55. The first chapter of Drinkwater’s The Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron— 
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a Conflict (New York, 1925), entitled “Controversy,” examines the charge 
of incest against Byron and his half-sister Augusta. It appears to consist 
of material originally included after Chapter HI, but increased in size and 
dramatic importance by Drinkwater’s reading of letters between the 
“cats’—Lady Byron and Mrs. Villiers (a friend), and also Augusta— 
until he felt the necessity of beginning his biography with it. 


1806. Markland, Murray F. Pilgrims Errant: The Doubleness of 


TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, pp. 64-77. In conveying the message of . 
Troilus and Criseyde (the imperfection of any mode of life wherein the : 
end is earthly joy), Chaucer fills his story with doubleness, as seen in his - 
own feelings (enjoyment of the romantic code but acceptance of the ` 


Christian code), in the conflict between free will and predestination, and 
especially in the characterization. 


—Richard Lettis - 


” 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, N.S., XVII:66, May 1966. 


1807. Duncan-Jones, Katherine D. Sidney’s Urania, pp. 123-132. 
References in neither the Old Arcadia nor the New Arcadia indicate 
clearly Urania’s importance. Most important for the Arcadia is that she 
is gone away. Whether she is regarded as the patron of Christian poetry 
or as Heavenly Beauty, or whether she is given some other allegorical 
significance, the discrepancies between the allegorical and literal presenta- 
tion of her character are imperfectly reconciled. 


1808. Best, Michael R. A Theory of the Literary Genesis of Lyly’s 
MIDAS, pp. 133-140. “The untypical dualism” of the main plot and 
the inconsistencies in the subplot, along with allusions to the Marprelate 


controversy, provide evidence supporting the theory “that Midas is a 


rehashed version of two other plays by Lyly.” 


1809. Riemer, A. P. Shirley's Revisions and the Date of THE CON- - 


STANT MAID, pp. 141-148. Revisions involved in writing this play 


prove "the play was written in the early 1630's, rather than in the period 


1634-40." 


1810. Kelsall, M. M. The Meaning of Addison's CATO, pp. 149-162. 


Though its political theme is more often discussed, Addison’s Cato also ` 
has a major philosophical theme. A consideration of what the Cato myth : 
meant to the Augustan age and especially to Addison suggests that this : 


is "a religious play . . . intended to set up an ideal of heroic virtue." 


1811. Jones, Stanley. Hazlitt and | JOHN BULL: A Neglected Letter, | 
pp. 163-170. One of the two surviving letters Hazlitt wrote to Sarah . 
Walker [here reprinted] was published by Theodore Hook in John Bull; 


and represents "a more striking instance than any in Blackwood's of the 
political venom of the age." The letter was possibly procured from John 
Wilson Croker. 
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i 1812. Rosier, James L. The UNHLITM of Finn and Hengest, pp. 171- 
+ 174. The difficulty offered by the words unflitme (1. 1097) and unhlitme 
; (I. 1129) in Beowulf finds some resolution if the respective half-lines are 
;read elne unhlitme (l. 1097) and eal unblitme (1. 1129). The Beowulf 
3 poet's habit of using formulas, the preponderant evidence for the exist- 
£ ence of a form. of hlitm, the likely meaning of unhlitm, and the parallels 
* between the dilemma of Hengest and Finn support such a reading. 


1813. Wilding, R. M. The Date of Samuel Butler's Baptism, pp. 174- 
177. The date of Butler's baptism is more likely February 13, 1612— 

as indicated by Anthony à Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, Aubrey, and 

"Mr. Hill. .. , who went to school with him [Butler]”—and not February 

8, 1612, as stated by Charles Longueville in marginal notes to John 
. Lockman's article “Hudibras” in the General Dictionary, translating 
.. Bayle (1734-1741). 


: 1814. Blake, Robert. The Dating of ENDYMION, pp. 177-182. Ben- 
ë jamin Disraeli probably wrote Endymion in three stages—the first 60 
3 chapters between the early summer of 1870 and the end of 1872, chap- 
3 ters 61-78 during the time he was Prime Minister (from 1874-1880, but 
5 most probably in 1878), and the last in May, June, and July 1880 after 
k he lost office. 


^ » N.S., X VII:67, August 1966. 


“1815. Sanderson, James L. EPIGRAMES P[ER] B[ENJAMIN] RIUD- 
YERD] and Some More *Stolen Feathers" of Henry Parrot, pp. 241- 
255. Most of Rudyerd's poems were published in 1660 as "answers by 

way of repartee" in Poems written by the Right Honorable William, 
Earl of Pembroke, ed. by John Donne, son of the poet. But “Ms 

: 1083/15" in the Philip and A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation Museum, 
Philadelphia, contains a series of 31 epigrams attributed to "B. R." that 

.are probably the work of Rudyerd. [Epigrams reprinted.] 


* 1816. Anselment, Raymond A. Martin Marprelate: A New Source for 
;Dryden's Fable of the Martin and the Swallows, pp. 256-267. The 
$ point of the panther's tale of the Martin and the swallows in The Hind 
$ and the Panther is best indicated if the Martin's character is viewed not 
* in the tradition of birdlore but in the Martin Marprelate tradition. This 
“tradition connected Martin and the theme of madness with the bestiary 
* world of the martin and swallows, so that by the Restoration Martin had 
` become “a prototype against which the supporters of the established order 
might rally." Reading the fable in this light suggests that Dryden shared 
¿“the common seventeenth-century fear that religious extremism might 
lead to political upheaval." ' | 


1817. Erskine-Hill, Howard. Alexander Pope at Fifteen: A New Manu- 
script, pp. 268-277. Of three Ms poems in the Caryll family papers in 


» 
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the British Museum, the first and third, though not in Pope's hand, are 

early versions of Upon Silence and The River, while the second—on : 
some flowers in silk—is probably also Pope's work. The three are of 
literary interest for the evidence they give of Pope's early skill and of ` 
biographical interest for the information they give about the date of © 
the first connection between Pope and the Caryll family. [Text of poems ` 
reprinted.] ' 


1818. Raben, Joseph. Coleridge as the Prototype of the Poet in Shelley's 
ALASTOR, pp. 278-292. “Substantial evidence . . . support[s] the | 
interpretation of Alastor that reads it as an allegory of Coleridge’s actual : 
failure and Shelley’s possible duplication of it. The numerous references : 
to the older poet in verse and prose, the record of reading and remem- į 
bering, the frequent quotation of sound and sense, and the direct detailed , 
response to several early poems all point to this poet as one of the | 
inspirers of Shelley’s narrative.” 


1819. Somerset, J. A. New Facts Concerning Samuel Rowley, pp. 293- . 
297. Rowley’s will in the Guildhall Library, London, verifies E. K. 
Chambers's guess that the dramatist died in 1624. The parish register . 
of St. Mary Matfelon bears this out, cites other dates of importance to 
the Rowley family, and presents new information about Rowley’s career 
and retirement. | 


1820. Hardy, John. Johnson and DON BELLIANIS, pp. 297-299. 
When Johnson suggests in Miscellaneous Observations on the Tragedy 
of “Macbeth” that the description of the opening of the Gates ®t Hell. 
in Book II of Paradise Lost derives from the Spanish romance Don. 
Bellianis he refers to the translation by J. Shurley (1683), from which : 
Milton could not have borrowed. Probably Shurley borrowed from. 
Milton. Johnson's comment on Absalom and Achitophel in Lives of. 
the English Poets conflates two episodes from the same romance. 


1821. Harley, Lodwick. An Uncollected Cowper Letter, pp. 299-301. 
[Reprints a letter of William Cowper's published in Philobiblion, Vol. ນ ` 
No. 9 (August 1862).] : 
—Lewis B. Horne 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLIX, September 3, 1966. 


1822, Rexroth, Kenneth. Walt Whitman, p. 43. Whitman's poetry offers : 
alternatives to both the values of a predatory society and the doctrine of . 
alienation. He celebrated man, love, the love of work and, bound. 
together, God, man, universe, past, present, and future. Today it is 
ouman vision or nothing. | 





, XLIX, September 24, 1966. 7 
1823. Rexroth, Kenneth. THE TEMPEST, p. 57. The powerful mysti- ` 


. cism of Shakespeare's Temp. is ambiguous, not because it is susceptible | 
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” to mythic readings, but because it is itself ລ myth, with all the range and 
: quality of psychic patterns of the mystery rites of an occult religion. 


|, XLIX, November 26, 1966. i ; 


Q 1824. Prescott, Orville. What's Happening to Fiction? pp. 21-22. Fiction 


: today is in a state of turmoil and confusion; novelists have divided them- 


; selves into splinter groups and write only for their own group, scorning - 
popularity and the traditional qualities of narrative art in favor of 


experimental form and the cult of despair. 


> XLIX, December 10, 1966. 
1825. O'Connor, Frank. AH the Olympians, pp. 30-32, 99. The achieve- 


ment of Yeats, Synge, and Lady Gregory cannot really be understood 


apart from their relationship to each other. Synge was influenced by 


. Wordsworth as well as by Yeats; his greatest achievement as a writer 
» was his elaboration of a style based on folk speech. Gregory had a 
* definite tragic sense which comes out particularly in the climax of 


^ Dervorgilla. 


ງ XLIX, December 17, 1966. 


* 1826. Rexroth, Kenneth. The Works of Ben Jonson, p. 25. Jonson's 
-~ plays are not closet dramas nor topical satires; they are plays with 
= universal themes, dealing with the generalized follies and vices of man— 
luxury, greed, avarice, covetousness, fraud. 


> XLIX, December 31, 1966. 


1827. MacLeish, Archibald. There Was Something About the Twenties, 
pp. 10-13. The literary significance of the 1920’s lies not in the clichés 
about expatriotism and the lost generation but rather in the artistic 
achievement of the great writers like Eliot, Pound, and Joyce who 
discovered a profound change in the human situation and created 
metaphors that expressed that change. A comparison of post-World- 


; War-I literature, which is inventive, profound, universal, and post-World- 
- War-II literature, which is narrow in its view of men and obsessed with 
violence and madness, points up the achievement of one and the failure 


of the other to mirror the largest truth about man. 


> XLX, February 18, 1967. 


1828. Read, Herbert. Whatever Happened to the Great Simplicities? 
pp. 21-23, 48-49. [Read reminisces about his disillusioning experiences 
during World War I and his subsequent belief that education is the only 
process that can save mankind and that the best means of education is 
through art.] 

—W. J. Stuckey 
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SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVII:2, Spring 1966. 


1829. Ross, Lawrence J. Shakespeare's “Dull Clown" and Symbolic . 
Music, pp. 107-128. The brief clown scene in Oth. (IILi), which most : 
critics find trivial, acquires significance when we understand the tra- 
ditional symbolic meanings music had for the Elizabethan. The wind : 


instruments (probably bagpipes) upon which the musicians play in the 


scene were associated with irrationality and lust. The clown contrasts 
their music with a “musicke that may not be heard." This inaudible 


music of the heavens, symbolizing order and virtue, was customarily : 
linked with string instruments. The scene functions not only as a prelude | 


to the "untuning" of the love between Othello and Desdemona but 
.becomes an image of the fallen world, in which man either rejects or 


does not seek "true musick.” A measure of Othello's "tragic degenera- - 


tion" is his refusal to hear and his misunderstanding of the Orpheus-like 
music of the "admirable Musitian," Desdemona. 


1830. Wadsworth, Frank W. Hamlet and lago: Nineteenth-Century 
Breeches Parts, pp. 129-139. No period has shown greater fondness for 
women's playing male Shakespearean roles than the second half of the 
19th century. Among the roles assayed by actresses were Othello, 
Richard IH, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Iago. Many of the performances 
received serious attention from the reviewers. Two famous interpreta- 


` tions, Alice Marriott’s Hamlet and Emma Waller’s lago, were especially 


praised for excellence of delivery, intelligent grasp of the role, and 
strong sense of dramatic conflict. The reviewers were generally indifferent 
to the structure and meaning of the play. With the reviews as a guide, 
one can conclude that the essential difference between the Victorian 
theater (and criticism) and our own lies less in "spectacular staging" 
and "overt moralizing" than in 20th-century concern with overall 
meaning. 


1831. Oates, J. C. The Ambiguity of TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, pp. 
141-150. The difficulties of Troi. and its failure to achieve tragic eleva- 
. tion arise from three elements in the play: its “mock-ritualistic structure," 
a false opposition of values, and the incongruity of a tragic hero in a 
comic setting. The formal and ritualistic opening (Troilus as a romantic 


lover, the warriors as noble heroes) gives way to a realistic treatment. - 


The shift in tone is too great and we have a sense of actions left uncom- 
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pleted. There is no real choice between the values of the Greeks and | 


the Trojans: both are shown to be corrupt. Consequently, Troilus, freed - 
from illusion at the end, has no worthwhile value to which he can com- . 


mit himself. Finally, the continuing presence of Pandarus, the often 
adolescent behavior of Troilus, and the dispersal of our interest over many 
characters work against the response that tragedy properly evokes. 


1832. Hoeniger, F. D. (for the late Harold S. Wilson). New Harvey . 
Marginalia on HAMLET and RICHARD II, pp. 151-155. Professor | 


! Wilson discussed the marginalia (Harv. Lib. Bul., 11:3 [Autumn 1948], 
344-361) but made no mention of the references in them to Ham. and 
R. III. Harvey lists the plays without comment. The marginalia are 
too late for purposes of dating the plays. [Printed are Gabriel Harvey 
marginalia which the late Professor Harold S. Wilson discovered some 
years ago.] 


1833. Shaw, John. “What is the matter?" in OTHELLO, pp. 157-161. 
The simple question “What is the matter?” occurs 20 times in Oth. An 
' especially cruel irony is generated by the discrepancy between this plain 
' question and the inadequacy of the answers given by the characters as 
. well as by the deceit, passion, and error in the play’s action. The question 
. 15 one which can never fully be answered, either in the play or in life. 
. No answer can quite explain the tragic gap between intent and conse- 
. quences in a man’s actions. 


TUO] REARS a P. 


; 1834. Bate, Lucy. Which Did or Did Not Go to the Grave?, pp. 163- 
165. Neither metrical evidence or meaning justifies the common editorial 
omission of “not” in the lines of Ophelia’s song (Ham., IV.v): “Which 

[oun to the grave did not go/With true-love showers.” A more 

: plausible emendation is to correct the line division of the Folio and 
quartos to read "did not/Go with." 


í 1835. Stephenson, William E. The Adolescent Dream-World of THE 
: TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, pp. 165-168. Valentine and 
. Proteus cease to be incredible or unattractive if we remember that they 
are adolescents. Their behavior in love reflects the “changefulness” of 
youth “just byond the first changes of puberty." The forest scenes are 
common enactments of adolescent fantasy: acceptance by strangers 
; following rejection by familiar authority figures, the romantic renun- 
e ciation of the beloved, and the final triumph of the young over the old. 
i 
1836. Curtis, Jared R. As Liberall as the North: Emilia’s Unruliness— 
; A Study in Context, pp. 168-171. The Folio reading “liberall as the 
t North” in Emilia's speech (Oth., V.ii. 272-273) is preferred to that of Q1, 
' “liberall as the ayre.” The word “liberall” in context means uncurbed and 
! unrestrained; “North,” an ellipsis of "North wind," means unruly. The 
| ` speech emphasizes Emilia’s awareness that in not holding her peace she 
_ is abandoning her “former complaint and dutiful attitude" toward Iago 
; in favor of the higher loyalty to truth and her mistress. 
' 1837. Harlow, C. G. Shakespeare, Nashe, and the Ostrich Crux in 1 
HENRY IV, pp. 171-174. Recent confirmation that Thomas Nashe js 
. the source for Vernon’s description of Hal and his comrades (1 H. IV, 
-IV.i. 97-110) strengthens Edmond Malone’s explanation of the crux in 
.the lines: “Al plumde like Estridges that with the wind/Baited like 
Eagles hauing lately bathd.” Malone argued that a line had been lost 
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after "wind." The lost line probably conveyed, as does the relevant 
passage in Nashe, an image of ostriches sailing in the wind. The sense 
of splendor, ease, and speed is reinforced by the simile of eagles 
refreshed (baited): 


1838. Hawkins, Harriet Bloker. “All the World's a Stage” Some Mustra- 
tions of the THEATRUM MUNDI pp. 174-178. The illustrations repro- 


', duced reflect three themes associated with the Renaissance concept of ; 
the theatrum mundi, the idea that “the world itself was God's theater.” 5 
The themes are that the drama had cosmic importance and its function ; 
was to instruct; that the stage, as a place where men feigned, pretended * 
to be what they are not, is "an image of the comedy of our life"; and * 
that the logical shape for a theater would be that of the globe itself. “ 


, XVIE:3, Summer 1966. 
1839. Rabkin, Norman. CORIOLANUS: The Tragedy of Politics, 


pp. 195-212. Cor. and Antony "are the two last tragedies that Shake- . 
speare could write," for both plays deny one of the assumptions of . 
tragedy, that the hero's death is redeemed by the emergence of those `; 
values which defined his worth in a reconstructed society. Cor. is the + 
darker play, for Coriolanus can not escape, as can Antony, from the . 
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intractable world of political reality into a “new kind of vision.” At the | 
end of Cor. we are left with a Rome that is neither better nor worse for ` 
the death of its hero. This play is darker, too, because its characters . 


seem to have no freedom. Their beliefs and choices have been determined 


by “social and psychological forces over which they have no control.” 4 
Coriolanus's honor and integrity do not testify to the objective existence : 
of. such virtues; they are merely elements of personality. Principles are . 


not matters of eterna] truth, but products of environment. 
l —Albert Gilman 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN JOURNAL, MI(XVIDŅ:1, Spring ` 


1959. 


.. 1840. Krueger, John R. The Impact of Russian and Western Literature 
on Mongolia, pp. 25-34. When Outer Mongolia achieved independence : 
of China (1911), Russian political and cultural influence in the area 


`` increased markedly. In the Soviet period, translation of foreign works 


iae 


has been a principal means of developing Mongolian culture. English . 
and American authors translated early (1915-1935) include: Jack: 
London, R. L. Stevenson, H. G. Wells, E. A. Poe (The Gold Bug), : 
Swift, and Oscar Wilde (The Picture of Dorian Gray). More recently, ` 
Soviet control of the Mongolian Republic has promoted propaganda, not 


art. 





; IV(XVIID:2, Summer 1960. 
.1841. Rudy, Peter. Young Lev Tolstoj’s Acquaintance with Sterne’s 


J SERMONS and Griffith’s THE KORAN, pp. 119-126. It is well known 
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- that Tolstoy admired Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey, but 
` he was also drawn to other items in the 1818 French edition of Sterne's 
© collected works. He quoted on various occasions from Sterne's sermons 
and from Richard Griffith's The Koran, which was included in some 
early editions of Sterne. Some small episodes and phrases entered Tol- 
stoy's fictional works. 


, VI:3, Fall 1962. 


1842. Holtzman, Filia. A Mission That Failed: Gorkij in America, pp. 
227-235. Maxim Gorki, with the noted actress Andreeva as his 
common-law wife, visited the United States from April to October 1906. 
He came, sponsored by Lenin, to collect money for the Bolshevik cause 
and defend the Revolution. Gorki was popular both as a writer and as a 
heroic opponent of Russian autocracy, and the A Club of New York 
co-sponsored his trip. The Club's members included Mark Twain, 
chairman, Jane Addams, Robert Collier, Arthur Brisbane, and W. D. 
Howells. After a newspaper published a picture of Gorki's legal wife 
and sons, public criticism intimidated all of his supporters except John 
Dewey and Frank Giddings. The mission was not a total failure, 
however; it brought about $10,000 to the cause and resulted in some of 
Gorki’s best vitriolic articles (The City of the Yellow Devil). 


, IX:1, Spring 1965. 


1843. Kaspin, Albert. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN and “Uncle”: Akim’s 
Inn: More on Harriet Beecher Stowe and Turgenev, pp. 47-55. Ivan 
Turgenev wrote a number of stories and sketches against serfdom and 
was a large factor in the Emancipation (1861). The Inn (1852) closely 
resembles Uncle Tom’s Cabin in subject matter, but the two works are 
totally different as literature. The ties between the two writers consisted 
only in their mutual hatred of slavery and in a brief conversation between 
them in Paris (late 1856). Mrs. Stowe probably never read Turgenev, 
and he, after reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1853, resolved never again 
to write programmatic works. | 


, IX:2, Summer 1965. 


1844. Ober, Kenneth H., and Warren U. Ober. Zukovskij’s Early Trans- 
lations of the Ballads of Robert Southey, pp. 181-190. Vasili Zhukov- 
ski’s translations, beginning with a version of Gray's Elegy in 1802, 
were central in the development of modern Russian poetry. After trans- 
lating Goldsmith, Pope, Dryden, and Thomson, Zhukovski turned to the 
English Romantics, first among them Southey. He translated Rudiger 
in 1813, Lord William and The Old Woman of Berkeley in 1814. (Only 
later on did he turn to Byron, Scott, and others.) He made only one 
important change in Southey's ballads of the supernatural: a concretiza- 
tion of the imagery which was highly effective. 


‘Duchess as a model, there are fundamental differences between the 
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, IX:4, Winter 1965. 


1845. Harrison, Royden J., and Joseph Strmecki. Turgenev's Later 


Political Commitments: Six Letters to Beesly, 1880, pp. 400-419. In 


his last years Ivan Turgenev approached several leading English Positiv- - 
ists in an attempt to persuade one of them to become a regular corre- | 


spondent for the liberal Russian monthly, Messenger of Europe. He 


corresponded with Frederic Harrison, George Robert Gissing (who | 
"^ eventually wrote a few articles), and especially with Edward Spencer . 
Beesly. The Beesly letters, only recently rediscovered in London, are: 
here published for the first time, both in the original French and in: 
English translation. " : 


> X:2, Summer 1966. P 


1846. Ober, Kenneth H., and Warren U. Ober. Zukovskij's First Trans- 
Jation of Gray's ELEGY, pp. 167-172. Thomas Gray’s Elegy is perhaps 
the most translated and parodied of English poems. Vasili Zhukovski's 
first translation of it (1802; 2nd version, 1839) merits special attention 


because it is generally considered the first work of modern Russian. 


poetry. Zhukovski does not sentimentalize, but he does attempt to be 


much more personal in tone than Gray had been. He is concrete where - 


Gray was abstract, attempting, as he did later in his translations of 
Robert Southey, to instill a typically Romantic sense of energy. 
š | — Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXVIIE2, 1966. 


1847. Berlin, Normand. Chaucers THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS 
and Spensers DAPHNAIDA, pp. 282-289. Although it is clear that 
in writing Daphnaida Spenser was using Chaucers The Book of the 


two poems. Chaucer’s poem is marked by joy and love of life, while 
Spenser’s is pervaded with gloom. The dream narration in Chaucer is 
full of realistic detail, while Spenser’s man in black is entirely forlorn. 


Chaucer's knight “makes us realize the depth of his loss, for his love was . 


filled with life,” and the poem ends with the return of the hunters. 
Spenser’s poem is morbidly depressing and ends on a note of death. 


1848. Williams, T. D. Duncan. Mr. Nahum Tate’s KING LEAR, pp. 
290-300. Tate’s version was performed on the English stage, to the 
exclusion of the original, for a century and a half. Its popularity may 
be explained by the taste of the age. The age demanded works which 
would instruct by pleasing, and many critics of the period were offended 
by the ending of Lear which violated their sense of justice. 


1849, Forsgren, Adina. Gay Among the Defenders of the Faith, pp. 301- - 
313. A Contemplation on Night and A Thought on Eternity, which Gay ` 
published in Steele’s Poetical Miscellanies, are answers to the prevailing : 
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! forms of religious disbelief of the period. The first poem is an orthodox 


emphasis upon God's word as the basis of belief; the second is primarily 


: a defense of the immortality of the soul and of the final reward of virtue. 


mne P 


1850. Malekin, P. The Character-Sketches in the SERIOUS CALL, pp. 


| 314-322. In Law's character sketches the good characters tend to become 
: abstractions while the bad characters display more life and concreteness. 
: Although Law did nothing new with the character sketch, his work dis- . 


plays much “shrewdness of eye, economy of presentation and sharpness 


. of satire.” 


1851. Sandred, Karl Inge. On the Terminology o£ the Plough in England, 
pp. 323-338. Professor Lynn White, Jr., has suggested that the heavy 
plough was introduced into England by the Vikings, and he assumes 
that the word plough was a Scandinavian loan-word in English. How- 
ever, an examination of the terms for the parts of the plough which were 
used in England in earlier periods shows that none of them can be 
explained as Scandinavian. "This points to the conclusion that the plough 
was not introduced into England by the Scandinavians." 
` —Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, 11:3, January 1965. 


. 1852. von Hendy, Andrew. The Free Thrall: A Study of THE KINGIS 


QUAIR, pp. 141-151. Although C. S. Lewis and other scholars have 
interpreted The Kingis Quair as an autobiographical allegory by James 
I, dealing with his courtship and marriage, the poem is actually a dream 
vision in the tradition of Chaucer’s The Parlement of Foules and Lyd- 
gate’s The Temple of Glass. Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae 
provides the philosophical basis. [An analysis of the poem follows.] 


1853. Vlach, Robert. Robert Burns Through Russian Eyes (a synopsis 
of Anna Arkadevna Elistratova, Robert Burns, Moscow, 1957), pp. 152- 
162. Burns's poetry is not only national but also social and economic 
because he saw the economic motivation of Enpland's oppression. His 
satiric attacks on the established church and on economic conditions 
made his life more bitter. “It would have been too dangerous to include 
all poems Burns had written in the Kilmarnock edition." Nevertheless, 
he included two revolutionary poems: The Holy Fair and Address to the 
Deil. Burns soon achieved international reputation. Russian scholars 
began writing of him in 1821, and translations into Russian beginning 
in 1800 have continued to appear. 


1854. MacLaine, Allan H. The CHRISTIS KIRK Tradition: Its Evo- 
lution in Scots Poetry To Burns. Part DY, pp. 163-182. The union of 
Scotland and England, by destroying Scottish independence, led to an 
"upsurge of interest in the national poetic heritage." Allan Ramsay 
wrote two cantos continuing Christis Kirk and caused wide publication 
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of the original poem both with and without his continuations. As an 
editor he restored the Bannatyne text and so popularized the poem as to . 
encourage imitation. The two best known subsequent poems in this ; 
tradition, by David Nicol and John Skinner, are less successful than 
Ramsay's, but upheld the tradition and helped to establish Ramsay's ; 
abbreviated bobwheel line. Robert Fergusson wrote three major Christis ; 
Kirk poems: MHallow-fair, Leith Races, and The Election. [These ^ 
are analyzed.] 4 


PE M 


1855. Hyde, Isabel. Poetic Imagery: A Point of Comparison Between * 
Henryson and Dunbar, pp. 183-197. Two great Middle-Scots poets, i 
Robert Henryson and William Dunbar, have suffered in reputation j 
because scholars usually study their relation to Chaucer rather than their : 
individual genius. Both poets use stock figures, but Dunbar’s imagery ` 
is more profuse. E 


AND BELLES LETTRES (rev.-art), pp. 199-208. John M, Lothian's ` 
edition of student notes on Adam Smith's lectures throws new light on . 
Smith's mind, though the problem of evaluating lectures from class notes | 
is serious, especially since Smith did not dictate his lectures but often : 
spoke extemporaneously. Smith lacked Hume’s "aesthetic sensibility” | 
but his work displayed broad learning. | 


à 
1856. Mossner, Ernest C. Adam Smith: LECTURES ON RHETORIC 


, 1:4, April 1965. 


1857. Roy, G. Ros. THE MERRY MUSES OF CALEDONIA, pp. | 
211-212. The newly discovered first edition of Burs's The Merry Muses : 
of Caledonia verifies the tentative dating at 1799 of the Roseberry copy. : 


Ritson, pp. 213-233. Thomas Percy revised many of the ballads collected | 
in his Reliques to make them acceptable for 18th-century readers. David ) 
Herd in The Ancient and Modern Scots Songs, Heroic Ballads, and other ` 
Works remained faithful to the old Ms texts. Joseph Ritson vehemently ; 
attacked Percy as lacking in judgment, candor, and integrity. : 


1858. Mackenzie, M. L. The Great Ballad Collectors: Percy, Herd and , 
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1859, Maclaine, Allan 11. The CHRISTIS KIRK Tradition: Its Evolu- , 
tion in Scots Poetry to Burns—Part IV, pp. 234-250. John Mayne wrote © 
two pieces in the tradition: Hallowe'en, which influenced Burns's poem . 
of that name, and The Siller Gun, 2 more ambitious poem. Burns wrote | 
six poems in the tradition: A Mauchline Wedding, Hallowe'en, The. 
Jolly Beggars, The Ordination, The Holy Fair, and A Dream. In The: 
Jolly Beggars 67 lines are Christis Kirk stanza or its modification. The 
Holy Fair “makes a fitting culmination of the Christis Kirk tradition.” | 
Over four centuries this tradition showed “remarkable versatility and , 
vitality." 
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: 1860. Fulton, Robin. Two Versions of Ulysses’ Last Voyage, pp. 251- 
. 257. Because it is in Scots and unrhymed, Tom Scott's translation of the 


second half of Canto 26 of Dante's Inferno is more accurate and force- 


. ful than Dorothy Sayers's translation in English terza rima. 


> 11: 1, July 1965. 


- 1861. Bushnell Nelson S. Scott's Mature Achievement as Novelist of 
: Manners, pp. 3-29. “Manners play a part in every one of Sir Walter 
. Scott's novels," but especially in the “Scotch novels.” The “Scotch” and 
. Scots oriented novels are the richest examples of Scott's antiquarian 
` interest in manners, the decay of manners, and the development of new 
. manners. Scott also treats morals as a facet of manners. "In The Bride 


of Lammermoor, Redgauntlet, The Heart of Midlothian, Guy Mannering, 
and Quentin Durward, manners . . . function organically," to develop 
character and action, themes and values, tone and background. 


. 1862. Kinghorn, A. M. The Minor Poems of Robert Henryson, pp. 30- 
). 40. Henryson's minor poems reveal him as learned, skilled in verse 
technique, moral (and fascinated by moral allegory), sincerely and con- 


.fidently religious, and “consistent and predictable throughout the . 
- canon of his works." 


1863. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. Adam Smith's LECTURES ON RHET- 


. ORIC AND BELLES LETTRES, pp. 41-60. The manuscripts for Smith's 
: Jectures were destroyed on his instruction shortly before his death. The 


discovery of student notes on lectures in 1762-1763 "now makes it 
possible to assess Smith's contributions to Scottish rhetorical theory." 
His lectures particularly influenced Lord Kames, Hugh Blair, and 
Thomas Reid. The lectures reflect standard 18th-century theory, using 


: rhetoric and belles lettres as a basis for analyzing the entire human mind 
-and behavior. 


; HI:2, October 1965. 
1864. Ostrowski, Witold. Walter Scott in Poland Part I, pp. 71-91. 


. The similarities between the works of Adam Mickiewiez and Scott arise 


` not only from Scott's influence on Mickiewiez but also from the similar- 


rans 


1865. Goodwin, K. L. William Soutar, Adelaide Crapsey, and Imagism 
` pp. 96-100. Since Soutar could not have learned the cinquain from any 


ities in their early environments. The greatest difference between them 
stems from Mickiewiez’s attempts to foresee the future. Mickiewiez 
read Scott avidly and desired early in his career to become the “Lithu- 
anian Walter Scott.” By 1842 Mickiewiez stated that Scott’s influence 
on Pushkin and other Slavonic writers was harmful because of Scott's 
pride and his entertainment of an idle public. 


? 


source except the work of Miss Crapsey, who invented the form, he must 
have read her work. The biographical similarities between the two 
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invalids. makes literary influence likely. Except in his cinquains, Soutar 
is not an imagist, but in these he excelled the other imagists. 


1866. MacDonald, Donald. Narrative Art in Henryson's FABLES, pp. — 
101-113. Robert Henryson’s Fables adapts old materials by sharpening 
their comic and moral impact. A study of the Tales of the Wolf and | 
the Wether and The Tale of the Cock and the Fox demonstrates Henry- 
son's selectivity and skill. | 


ງ 11:3, January 1966. 


1867. MacQueen, John. ANE SATYRE OF THE THRIE ESTAITIS, | 
pp. 129-143. Sir David Lindsay’s Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis survives . 
in both a complete text and a collection of episodes called Interludes. | 
The stage directions describe the setting for the first recorded performance - 
(1552) specifically as Castle Field in Cupar, with the players on one | 
side of the Lady Burn and the audience on the other. The Edinburgh | 
(1554) performance and the possible performance at Linlithgow (1540) 
apparently used a cut text. The play includes significant parallels to 
Lindsay’s Complaynt and his Dreme. Parallels include the character 
and youth of the king and the opposition to the Douglases. These paral- 
lels, with similarities to the Testament and Complaynt of the Papyngo, 
indicate a performance earlier than the recorded Cupar showing, probably 
early in the 1530’s. The play “is an Aristophanic comedy.” 





1868. Shire, Helena M. Alexander Montgomerie: The Opposition of | 
the Court of Conscience. Court and conscience walis not weil, pp. | 
144-150. Two Latin poems, probably by a Scots Monk Thomas | 
Duff, record the Catholicism and the death and burial of Mont- 
gomerie who was outlawed for conspiring to deliver the island 
Ailsa Craig to the Spanish. The final version of his The Cherrie and the | 
Slae reveals anti-Calvinist purpose in the opposition of "the (eucharistic) 
cherry, delectable and difficult of access . . . and the bitter fruit of the 
‘poysoned slae, available on its bush on the near bank.” 


1869, Brooks, A. Russell. The Scottish Education of James Boswell, — 
pp. 151-157. Although he was trained at a “select private school,” | 
encouraged and urged in his study of the classics, drilled in logic at the 
University of Edinburgh, trained in Scots law, and taught moral phil- 
osophy and rhetoric by Adam Smith at Glasgow, Boswell often apolo- 
gized for the inadequacy of his Scots education; but Johnson and his 
circle, Rousseau, and Voltaire respected his mind. “As a matter of fact, | 
. Boswell actually underrated his intellectual accomplishments." His edu- 
. cation included not only his schooling, but his family background, his 
travels, his reading, and his association with noted men. 


1870. Haskell, Ann Sullivan. A Scots Poem on Heraldry in Its Literary 
Tradition, pp. 158-163. Long ignored is the Scots heraldry poem of 
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: 1494. Written in stanzas it includes a historical introduction, a tradi- 
! tional treatise, and a conclusion glorifying heraldic offices. It is heavily 
: alliterated, especially in the introduction and conclusion, and follows 
: the 15th-century alliterative tradition including the use of internal 
, rhyme. l 


. 1871. Ochojski, Paul M. Sir Walter Scott's Continuous Interest in Ger- 
many, pp. 164-173. Scholars have generally neglected Scott's interest 
. in Germany. It began with Henry Mackenzie's lecture on German drama 
(1788). Scott studied German in 1792 and was able, by 1797, to borrow 
and read German books. In 1797-1798 he translated five German plays. 
His The House of Aspen is a reworking of Veit Weber's play. Though 
Scott later belittled his German “flirtation,” it influenced his later work. 


1872. Nunnally, Clay. The Death of Alasco, pp. 174-176. Scott's 
description of the death of Alasco in Kenilworth is derived from a 17th- 
century French criminal case, described in John Beckmann's A History 
of Inventions and Discoveries. 

—Hugh Pendexter, HI 


THRESHOLD, No. 19, Autumn 1965 (The Theatre of W. B. Yeats 
Centenary Issue). 


1873. McHugh, Roger. The Plays of W. B. Yeats, pp. 3-12. The 25 
plays Yeats wrote for the Irish Theatre over half a century have suffi- 
cient diversity to support the conflicting opinion about his merits and 
demerits as a dramatist. Besides, it is quite difficult to evaluate his 
dramatic works in view of his frequent revisions, sometimes made a con- 
siderable period after their first production. In perspective, however, one 
can say that he was always “a poet in the theatre rather than a poetic 
dramatist" and that his plays should not be judged according to values 
which he strongly repudiated. His genius is lyric to the core, and his 
dramas, although not among the greatest in literature, work on the imag- 
ination “with the mystery and grace of great poetic utterance.” 


1874. Clarke, Austin. W. B. Yeats and Verse Drama, pp. 14-23. Yeats 
in his earliest lyric plays in the Shelley manner revealed only vagueness 
regarding the condition of poetic drama. Yet his lyrical bent led him to 
reject the Shakespearean blank verse tragedies of the 19th century. 
Rightly he began by experimenting with one-act lyrical plays. Although 
ignorant of stagecraft, as evident in the Webster-influenced The Countess 
Cathleen, he later remedied this defect by working with the Abbey actors. 
In the plays of his middle period his rhythms become slower, and thus 
the tendency towards monotony is increased. Later, he reacted from this 
slow tempo and moved to the Plays for Dancers where the lyric becomes 
supreme. 


1875. Jay, John. What Stood in the Post Office?, pp. 30-40. The 
problems of staging the five plays in Yeats's Cuchulain cycle, with their 
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distinct styles,.challenged their. producer to find an acceptable mode of ` 
presentation and a satisfactory means of operating. A “conciliatory” : 
style. in the use of setting, costume, masks, lights, action, costumes, and + 
make-up, and in the treatment of the internal dilemma was worked out to ` 
create a unified atmosphere for the plays. The Green Helmet proved the ; 
most troublesome, and the other four in “their chronological dramatic : 
sequence became increasingly localized in character." 


1876. Cohn, Ruby. The Plays of Yeats Through Beckett-Coloured | 
Glasses, pp. 41-47. Although direct Yeatsian reminiscences are rare in . 
Becketts work, the two playwrights are deeply linked in their shared . 
"purgatorial view of earthly life"—but with a purgatory that does not : 
lead to redemption. Both reject conventional plot and characterization, ; 
and both, despite their seeming simplicity, have “dangerous depths." ; 
Yeats’s plays have more story and are more formed than those of : 
Beckett. Both replace dramatic conflict with a tension between comic and | 
tragic, and both fuse tragedy and farce with an unusual savagery. 


1877. Ayling, Roland. Theatre Business: Six Letters by W. B. Yeats, ` 
pp. 48-57. Of these six unreprinted letters, three private and three public, ` 
none is recorded in either Wade's bibliography of Yeats or his edition of ` 
Yeats’s letters. Among the matters they deal with are Abbey Theatre : 
affairs, O'Casey and The Silver Tassie, Craig’s screens for the Abbey, ' 
praise of Sara Allgood, and efforts to publish reminiscences of Synge by © 
a former friend. i 


1878. O'Malley, Mary. The Dream Itself, pp. 58-63. The Lyric Players | 
Theatre, Belfast, under the author's direction, has specialized in staging : 
at least one Yeats play annually. Each play is given non-realistic, simple ; 
costumes and scenery and relies on a particular color scheme to express | 
its individual atmosphere. Lighting, too, assumes an important dimen- ; 
sion for highlighting variations of moods. Finally, to help the audience : 
focus on themes and poetic utterance, only actors and actresses well : 
trained in speech, timing, and movement are employed. I 


1879. Warren, Raymond. An Idea of Music, pp. 64-73. Paradoxically, | 
unmusical Yeats not only relied heavily on the help of music even in his | 
earliest plays but had quite a clear grasp of what that contribution should . 
be. He used music primarily as a means of clarifying and then perhaps , 
intensifying the significance of the different levels of his plays by | 
heightening the movements of his actors or suggesting the special | 
level of one of his characters. x 


1880. Oshima, Shotaro. Yeats and the Japanese Theatre, pp. 89-102. | 
The Noh plays, in accord with Yeats’s own vision of art, suggested ໄດ . 
him a new form of symbolic drama. Through simple stagecraft, dancing, : 
miming, and the use of masks as symbols of supreme, exalted beauty, : 
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. Yeats tried to recapture from the Noh the spirit of -Yugen, ie. “half 
. revealed or suggested beauty, at once elusive and meaningful tinged with 
wistful sadness." ‘Yeats’s plays, in their turn, especially the successful 
At the Hawk's Well, exerted a strong influence on the little theater move- 
ment in Japan. MN S 7 
- -—Michael J. O'Neill 
VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLII:4, Autumn 1966. 


1881. Nemerov, Howard. Bottom's Dream: The Likeness of Poems 
and Jokes, pp. 555-573. Jokes have an economy of materials: the sud- 
den reversal of relations, the introduction of absurdity, the apparent 
absurdity which makes new sense; and in them the hidden is revealed. 
Poems are similar. Poems and jokes are both presented seriously and 
resemble one another in the quality of decisiveness and finish which they 
display. Their endings are contained in their beginnings. Their mechan- ` 
ism gives us the power of seeing a thing twice. | 
| —R. E. Wiehe 


NEW FORMAT 


This month we are beginning an experiment—to last for two 
issues—with a new format designed, hopefully, to make AES easier 
to read. . 

Basic reference and subject information will appear in boldface 
type. Basic reference information includes journal titles and item 
numbers. Basic subject information includes titles of articles and of all 
works, words and parts of words discussed linguistically, the Bible and 
its individual books. Other material customarily distinguished by a special 
face—such as foreign words and phrases—will be kept to a minimum. 
Quotation marks will be used as little as possible—simply to indicate 
quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 

We hope that this change of format will help the reader to scan 
each page to locate quickly material of special interest to him. 

As this change of format is only an experiment, we ask our 
readers to send their comments to The Editors of AES, Department of 
English, University of llinois at Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chicago, 
Illinois 60680. ; 

If we find that our readers generally do not like the change, we 
will return to the former style with the September issue. 

l ` The Editors 


d ` 

Sag 
ABSE, DANNIE + 1582 "ete ° 
ADAMS, HENRY 1640 - ' , 
ADDAMS, JANE 1842 ? 
ADDISON, JOSEPH 1810 
ALCOTT, BRONSON 1800. sç 


ANCRENE WISSE 1768 

ANDERSDN, SHEAWOOD 1657 , . 

ANONYMOUS TEXTS — 734, 1701, 1789, ` 

* 1876 ; 

ANTONINUS, BROTHER /WD EVERSON/ ` 1597 . 

ARDEN, JOHN 1738 M 

ARISTOTLE 15264 . 2629 

ARHDLD, MATTHER 1632, 1682 

ARMNOLD,: 55 1729 

ARNOLD, fHONAS 1662 . ° 

AUDEN, WH — 1621. 1771 

AUGUSTINE — 1572 š ` 

AUSTEN, JANE 1671 າ 

BAEDEKER, KARL i710 4 

BALDINUCCI, FILIPPO 1680 

@ALOWIN, JAMES 1640 

SARR, ISAAC M 1542 . 

BECKETT, SAMUEL 1631.7 1751, 218676 

BECKMANN, JOHN 1872 ` 

BEDE 1540 j 

BEERBOHM, MAK 1769 

BEESEY: ES 84S . 

BELLAMY, EDWARD 1743 " f 

BELLEFOREST. FRANCOIS, OE 1795 

BELLO, SAUL 1588, 1625, 1656, 1781 

BELPER, LORD — 1760 . , . 

BENNETT. ARNOLO 1713. 1719 > 

BEOWULF 1a12 n 

BIBLE 1512, 1624. 1668, 1686, 1730, 
1748 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ANO SCHOLARSHIP 1540, 
1552, 1553, 1605, 1681, 1642, 1725. 
1729, 1858, 1860 

BLAIR, HUGH 1863 

BLAKE, WILLIAM 1622, 1679 

BLUNT, WS 1713 

8045, GEORGE 1605 

BOETHIUS 1852 

BOSWELL, JAMES 1869 

BRAMAH, ERNEST 1536 

BRISBANE, ARTHUR 1842 

BROGYNTYN PQET 1576 

BROMYARD» JOHN 1672 

BROWNE, THOMAS 1690 

BROWNING, ROBERT 1680. 1685, 1722 

BRYANT, WC 1800 7 

BUCHAN, JOHN 1713 

BURKE, EDMUND 1551, LTT 

BURKE. KENNETH 1629 

BURNS, ROBERT 1853. 1657; 1859 y 

BURROUGHS, WILLIAM 1651 

BUTLER, SAMUEL 1685, 1713 

BUTLER. SAMUEL /17TH CENTURY/ 1913 

BYRON, GGe LORD 1693, 1775, 1805, 
1844 

CAIRNES, JE 1760 

CALDERON DE LÀ BARCO, PEDRD L744 

CALVERLY: CS 1769 

CALVIN, JOHN 1540 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM 1540 

CAPOTE, TRUMAN 1741 

CARROLL, LEWIS 1756 

CHANEY, WH — 1545 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE 1616 

CHAUCER 1558, i566, 1571, 16666 16Y3, 
າຈ 1770, 1772, 1603, 1906. 1847; 

CHEKHOV, ANTON 1631 

CHILDRENS LITERATURE 1543, 1957. 1694 

CHISHÜLM, AR 1509 

CHRISTIS KIAK — 1854, 1859 

COLERIQGE, ST 1632, 1800, R818 

COLLIER, ROBERT 1842 

COLLINS, WILLIAM 1591 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 1840, 1842, 
1841, 1544, 1545, 1846+ LESSe 1665. 
1871, 1880 

CONRAD, JOSEPH — 1580, 1652, 1685, TOA 
1712, 1723 

COUPER, JF 1741 

COVEL, WILLIAM — 1573 

COWPER, WILLIAM — 1821 

CRABBE, GEORGE 1165 

CRACKENTHORPE, HUBERT 1713 

CRAIGIE» PEARL 1713 

CRAPSEY, ADELAIDE 1965 

CREELEY, ROBERT 1614 


CRITICISM 1584, 1589, 1513, 1615 
1622" l626, 1630, 1632, 1635, 1636, 
1637, 1639, 1762 

CRÜKER, JW 1811 

CROLL, MORRIS 1626 

CUMMINGS, EE — 1627 

DANTE — 1656. 1668, 1676, 1850 

DAVIS. ເເ — 1802 

DEKKER: THOMAS — 1742 

DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
1663. 1786 

DEWEY» JOHN 1641, 1442 

DICKENS, CHARLES 1647 

DICKINSON, EMILY — 1564, 1637, l&94, 
1755, 1778 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN — 1782, 1814 

DONNE, JOHN 1513, 1618, 1653, 1575, 

DONNE, JOHN /FILS/ 1815 

DCULEY, MA. /Fp DuNNE/ 1892 

DOSTOEVSKY — 1659 


ze 


INDEX. 


DOWDEN, EDWARD 
DOWSGN, ERNEST 


1732 
1713 


DRAYTON; MICHAEL 1549 

DREISER, THEODORE 1457 

DRINKWATER, JOHN 1805 

CRYDEN, JOHN 1577, 1717, 1765, 1816. 


1820, 1844 
DUCLAUX, MARY 


1713 


BUFF, THOMAS 1868 


DUNBAR, WILLIAM 


1855 


EDUCATION 1628 


ELIOT, GEORGE 


3823 


ELIOT; YS 1606, 1658, i550, 1566. 
1585; 1T52,. 1827 


ELLIS, HAVELOCK 


1713 


EMERSGN, RW 1800 


ERASMUS i54ü 
EYRE: EJ 1689 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM i541, 1557, 1559, 


1725, iT4l 


FELLINI, FEDERICO 1588 
FERGUSSON. ROBERT 154 


FICTION i$il, 
FIELD, EDWARD 

FITIGERALD, FS 
FLETCHER, GILES 


1615, 1639, L743, 1524 
L597 

1557, i696, i742 

1608 


FORD, FM 1645, 1701. 1713 
FORSTER. EM 1575. 1622, LTO3, 1713 


FRANKS CASKET 


1716 : 


FREDERIC, HAROLO — i801 


FROSTe ROBERT 


1591, 1599, 1600 


FULLER, MARGARET 1800 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN 1713 


GARLAND, HAMLIN 


1643, 1695 


G&áY + JOHN 1849 
GELBER, JACK 1630 š 


GESTA DANDRUM 
G1DDINGS, FRANK 
GISSING, GEORGE 


1795 
1842 
1711, 1713, 1845 


GOLDMANN, LUCIEN 1615 
GOLDSMITH, OLIVER 1844 


GOMME, ANDOR 
GORKI, MAXIM 
GOSSE, EDMUND 


1613 ' 
1842 
1700, 1705, 1733 


GRAHAM, RBC 1713 
GRANT, US 1592 


GRAU, SA 1535 
GRAVES, ROBERT 
GRAY, THOMAS 
GREENE, GRAHAM 
GREENE, ROBERT 


1757 
1644, 1846 

1697 

1742 


GREGORY, IÁ, LADY 1825 
GRIFFITH, ‘RICHARD 1841 


HAGERTY, THOMAS 


1548 


HANNAY, JO 1735 
HARDY, EMMA 1710 


HARDY. THOMAS 
1683, 1706; 
1711, 1712, 


1561, 1607, 1649, 1850, 
1707, 1706, 1709, 1710, 
1713, 1739 


HARRIS, WT 1641 
HARRISON, FREDERIC 1845 
HARTE, BRET 1592 


HARVEY, GABRIEL 


1638 


HAWTHORNE. NATHANIEL 1777 
HAYNE, PH 1726, 1728 
HATLITT, WILLIAM i811 
HEARST: RANDOLPH 1592 


HEGEL» GNF 16 
HEMINGWAY, ERNE 
HENRYSGN, ROBER 
HERBERT, GEORGE 


36 

sr 1552. 1601 

T 1855, i882, 1866 
2540 


HERD, DAVID 1858 


HERDAN, MARCEL 


1626 


HISTORY OF IDEAS 1622. 1630, 1550, 


` 4668, 1838 
HOMER . 1692 
HOOK, THECDORE 
HOOKER, RICHARD 


1531 
1573 


HOPRENS, GM 1757 


HORACE 1$91 
HOWELLS, WD 1 


592, 1842 


KOWISON, GH 1641 
HUDSON, ທາ 1723 
HUGHES, ROWLAND 1579 


HUGHES, THOMAS 


1682 


HUNE, DAVID 1856 
HUMOR AND SATIRE 1769, 1881 
HUBPHRIES. ROLFE 1757 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
HYDE, DOUGLAS 
IBSEN, HENRIK 


1602, 1736 
1735 
1631 


IONESCO., EUGENE 1631, 1751 


JAMES, HENRY 
JAMES, WILLIAM 


158%, 1590. 1684, 1749 
1641 


JAMES I /ENGLAND/ 1852 


JESUS, CM, DÉ 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL 

JONSON, BEN 1 

JOYCE, JAMES 
1827 


1640 
172], 1820, 1869 
7T3, 1826 
1555, 1562, 1585, 1754, 


KALSTONE, OAVIO 1619 
ARAMES, HENRY HOME, LORD 1863 


KATHERINE GROUP 
KEATS, JOHN 1 
KIERKEGAARD, SA 


1768 
731, 1748 
1621. 1771 


KIPLING, RUDYARD ©1702» 1713, 1779 


KNOX, JOHN 16 


89 


KYO; THOMAS 1674 


LAMMING, GEORGE 
LANEHAM, ROBERT 
LANIER, SIDNEY 

LANMAN, CHARLES 
LARKIN, PHILIP 

LAW, WILLIAM 


1640 
1791 
1695, 1726, 1728 
1539 
1737 
1856 


339 


340 


LAWRENCE, OH 1622, 17137; thae LTS3, 
1804 

LAWRENCE, TÉ 1$45 

LEAVES, FR 1622 

LEE, NARPER 1535 

LEE, VERNON /VIOLET PAGET/ 1713 

LEICHHARDT, ໄບບຟ16 1609 

LEMON, LEE ໄ 1613 

LENIN i748 

LEVERSON, ADA 1713 

LEWIS. CS 1852 

LEWIS. SAUNDERS 1525 

LEWIS, SINCLAIR 1657, 1901 

LINDSAY, SIR DAV10 1867 

LINGUISTICS 1610, 1715, 1744: 1745, 
1T46, L1TAT, 1762, 1767, 17688, 1769, 
1183, 176%, i785, 1812, 1551 

LITERARY THEORY 1593, 1603, 1606, 
1615. 1637, 16339, 1787, 1795, 1881 


LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 1555, 1596, 


1666 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 1655 

LITERATURE AND THE OTHER ARTS 1658 

LOOGE, THOMAS 1608, 1742 

LONDON, JACK 1549, 1945, 1546, 1547, 
15«8, 1549, 1550, 1551» 1040 

LOWE, ROBERT trad 

LOWELL, JR 1800 

LUDUS COVENTAIAE 4768 

LYDGATE, JOHN 1852 

LYE, ÉOKARO 17617 

LYLY, JOHN 1808 

MACHEN, ARTHUR 513 

MACKENZIE, HENRY 1871 

MALAMUD, BERNARD 1625, 1658 

MALORY, SIR THOMAS 1796, 1791 

MANN, THOMAS 1669 

MARCH, WILLIAM 1535 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER 1616 

MARM, KARL 1748 

MASS MEDIA 1611, 1658 

HAUGHAM, wŠ 1713 

HAYNE, JOHN 1859 

MCCULLERS, CARSON 1741 

MELVILLE, HERMAN 1693 

MENCKEN, HL 1715 

MEREDITH, GEORGE L766 

MERRILL, JAMES 1597? 

MICKIEWIEZ, ADAM 1864 

MILES. JOSEPHINE 1026 

MILL, JS 1758, 1759. 1760, 1761 

MILLER, ARTHUR 1588, 1662 

MILTON, JOHN 1633, 16665, 1468, 1676 
1688, 1689, 1692, 1740, 1770» 1820 

MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER 1968 

MOORE, GEORGE 1713. 1715 

MOORE, MARTANNE 1757 

MORE, HANNAH 1729 

MCRRIS« WELL TAM 1743, 1746 

MPHANLELE, EZEKIEL téko 

NASME, THOMAS t742, 183? 

NEWMAN, Fit 1761 

NICOL, DAVIO tà5^ 

GATES, JC 1831 

DCASEY, SEAN 17T«480, 1977 

DRAGE; AÑ 1733 

ORTEGA Y GASSETY, JOSE 1639 

9551 1800 

OYID 1550, 1673 


OREN, OANIEL 1579 
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AGENDA, III:2, October-November 1963. 


1882. Whigham, Peter. William Carlos Williams, pp. 25-32. Williams’s 
Medical vocation, scientific training, and ethnic inheritance contribute 
more to the qualities found in his poetry than literary influence. Though 
he and Ezra Pound share many sociological, economic, and aesthetic 
views, their attitudes toward the past differ fundamentally, and they 
belong to opposite traditions of American letters. Pound balances his 
American temperament with a discerning reverence for Europe’s past, 
while Williams focuses on his surroundings, “stripping each [object] 
of its civilised accretions as he explores, verbally, its inner nature.” Both 


- poets value direct, intuitive knowledge, believing “that the word, charged 
` as in poetry ..., produces such knowledge.” 


» HI:4, April 1964, 


1883.. Hamilton, Jan. Theodore Roethke, pp. 5-10. In his earliest poetry 
Roethke establishes the Michigan greenhouse environment “which is to 
be centrally present throughout his work, supplying and limiting the 
range of his imagery.” In Praise to the End!, where he “attempts to 
remove his plants and animals from this environment and casts them 


.into symbolic representations of his subconscious turmoil,” he is less 


successful During the 50's, in his poetry about other people and his 
love poetry, his use of Yeatsian masks and cadences seems “an evasion 
of the self, a retreat into bardic artifice." Though Words for the Wind 


is touching and musical, one misses the earlier “poetry of complex 


personal experience." 


1884. Levi, Peter. Theodore Roethke, pp. 11-14. Roethke is a modern 
metaphysical poet who writes “not only about ideas but about absolutes" : 
and is unexcelled in his study of technique. In addition to his important 
metaphysical poems, he produces delightful “very particular poems about , 
a mouse or a goose or sitting on a lawn in the sun." The movement of 


‘his greatest poetry, where he is "tough, honest, and at the same time 


delicately intellectual," is "disturbed and . . . most deeply formal." 





, 11:5, September 1964. 


1885. Cookson, William. Roethke's Last Poems, pp. 21-27. Roethke's - 


volume The Far Field surpasses most other recent poetry. The first 
section, North American Sequence, develops the theme of "an imagina- 
tive oneness: with the natural world" through poems sharply observed 


- and imaginatively felt, While the love poems of the second section are 


"comparatively slight." the third section contains some short, memorable 
poems reminiscent of his early style. The last section of the volume, 
Sequence, Sometimes Metaphysical, which "complements the spiritual 


'' journeys" of the first sequence, is "passionate. difficult poetry" of | 


suffering and affirmation. 





, III:6, December 1964. = ອ. 





1886. Williams, William Carlos. Louis Zukofsky, pp. 1-4.. The’ téra 2 | 
“imagism” does not precisely apply to Zukofsky’s poems, which. are : .. 


“grammatical units intent on making a meaning unrelated: to a mere: - 


pictorial image." Interested in the contrapuntal music of Bach, he uses: 


words like "mordents," not in strict formal sentence patterns but "in a 
wider relationship to the composition as musical entity." “ມ 


; 1V:1, April-May 1965. 


1887. An Interview with Jon Silkin, Editor of the Magazine STAND, 
pp. 41-48. Stand supports literature appealing to large numbers of people. ` 
and aimed at influencing society. The long poem "lacking from poetry 
today” is not “thinly spread” but achieves density "through the- accumu- 
lation of narrative" in which events become metaphors. Each poem in 
Flowers [a pamphlet of poems by Silkin] is to some extent part of a 
larger poem, “a sort of bestiary' of plants," showing "that human and 
plant life are contiguous." The intensification of guttera] sounds in this 
poetry comes not from Hopkins but childhood experiences of Hebrew 
and Yiddish. 


—Nathaniel X. Hart - 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, XVIH:3, April 1967. EE 


1888. Catton, Bruce. Reading, Writing, and History: The Dreadful 
Noise (rev.-art., Wilson Follett, Modern Amerjcan Usage: A Guide, 


ed. by Jacques Barzun and others), pp. 82-83. Educationalists and pro- | 
fessional linguists to the contrary, the English language has rules for good ` 


usage. “This book is an excellent corrective for the sloppiness, impre- 
cision, and frequent unintelligibility of much that passes for writing these 
days." 


—John B. Shipley 


APPROACH, No. 60, Summer 1966. , 
1889. Murphy, Carol. A Spark of the Supernatural, pp. 26-30. Muriel 


Spark’s use of the supernatural in such novels as The Comforters, 


Memento Mori, and The Mandelbaum Gate gives an existential sense 
of “the abyss of non-being over which existence hangs.” But her “lively 
sense of the absurd” is not enough to make her comic motifs cohere 
artfully with the supernatural aspects of her fiction. 


LJ 


; No. 61, Fall 1966. 


1890. Madden, David. Gene Derwood: Cassandra Sane, pp. 27.33. 
Derwood's Jeffers-like poetry describes the horror of war in an eccen- 
tric poetic language. as her Elegy on Gordon Barber illustrates. 
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; No. 62, Winter 1967. 


1891. Bradley, Sam. Great Expectations: The American as Poet, pp. 


26-32. American culture fails to allow its poets to maintain their 


` + integrity either as persons or artists, for in America “there has never 
' been , . . a real respect for each man's integrity." 


—William K. Bottorff 


1892, Sullivan, J. P. Alexander Pope on Classics and Classicists, pp. 


. 235-253. Pope’s scholarship lacked depth, but he “felt the classics as 


an essential part of the continuity of European culture,” and assimilated 


- ancient authors, and modes into English poetry. His critical comments 


on particular writers have value in context. 


.. 1893, Ebel, Henry. A Discreet Vote for Apollo (rev.-art., Warren D. 


Anderson, Matthew Arnold and the Classical Tradition), pp. 254-262. 
Polemicists Thomas Carlyle’s, Matthew Arnold’s and T. S. Eliot’s “writ-. 
ings modulate . . . through every nuance of romantic anti-romanticism,” 
Arnold's most attractively. Professor Anderson's thorough study of 
Arnold tries to defend his inconsistency and his dismissal of John 
Ruskin’s greater insight into Greek culture, but actually reinforces “the 
picture of Arnold as a study in conflict rather than a thinker.” 

" —Mother Mary Anthony 


A WAKE NEWSLETTER, 1:1, February 1964. 


1894. Hodgart, M. J.'C. Word-Hoard, pp. 1-5. James Joyce's Mss, 
catalogued by Peter Spielbert in James Joyce's Manuscripts and Letters 
af .the University of Buffalo, 1962, are a valuable .source for a 
study of the use of minor languages in Finnegans Wake. Item VI.B.46, 


. Notebook, 139 pages, provides a list of foreign words which are found 


in Finnegans Wake, though not all the 40 languages used are listed. The 
longest lists are Albanian and Lithuanian. His source for these languages 
seems to have been Seildel’s Swahili-Worterbuch (1900). 





, 1:2, April 1964. 


1895. Zenn, Fritz. A Test-Case of Over-Reading, pp. 1-8. A “deliber- 
ately overdone" reading of one word in Finnegans Wake illustrates the 
"vapidity and lack of critical restraint" shown by many commentators 
on the work. The word “nichthemerically,” when studied in context, 
suggests many remote and diverse references, such as nychtheremon 
(denoting a day-night period of twenty-four hours) “Homeric” 
(Ulysses), “America” (a reference to the American reception of 
Ulysses), and “call” (vocation of Stephen Dedalus) Such a reading 
demonstrates that it is possible to find evidence but not proof for many 
interpretations of Finnegans Wake. 
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ງ 1:3, June 1964. 


1896. Aubert, J. A. A Monument of Impropriety, pp. 1-4. In Finne- 
gans Wake, James Joyce made frequent direct and indirect references 
to the Manneken-Pis statue standing near the Town-Hall in Brussels. 
The statue, a fountain representing a boy caught in the act of micturation, 
‘provides meaning centered around themes of disguise, mankind, sex, 
childhood, and micturation. The motif "has been stretched out by Joyce 
into one of his all-inclusive archetypes." 


ງ 1:4, August 1964, 


1897. Zenn, Fritz. One White Elephant, pp. 1-3. The Kiswahili word 
tembo, meaning "native beer, also elephant," indicates that Joyce was 
suggesting Anna Livia Plurabelle's correspondences to Queen Maya of 
Buddha legend, who gave birth to the Future Buddha as a "superb white 
elephant." This legend is linked with a short account of the birth of 
Jesus Christ in Finnegans Wake. 


; 1:5, October 1964. 


1898. O'Hehir, Brendan P. The Nanies of Shem and Shaun, pp. 1-6. 
The names of Shem and Sbaun in Finnegans Wake "are the respective 
extremes of chains of equations, many of the links of which are concealed 
in the Irish language." The meanings of Shaun are the more complex. 
In certain passages of Finnegans Wake, the amalgamations of Shem- 
Shaun appear as the *hindoo Shimar Shin,” the first syllables of which are 


* Irish adjectives for "fair-dark." 


ງ 1:6, December 1964. 


1899. Staples, Hugh B. Some Notes on the One Hundred and Eleven 
Epithets of HCE, pp. 3-5. The number 111, occurring 30 times in 
Finnegans Wake, is a major numerological motif in the work, It appar- 
ently refers to the 111-106 vote of the Irish Parliament in 1800 defeating 
the attempt of the Castlereagh government to force approval of the Act 
of Union. The "111 epithets of HCE,” then, represent a pattern of 
insults "unified primarily in terms of his alien origins, beliefs and prac- 
tices, all of them hostile to bourgeois Dublin and anathema to Ireland." 

—Jesse P. Ritter, Jr. 


BOOK. COLLECTOR, XV:4, Winter 1966. 


; 1900. Nowell-Smith, Simon. Firma Tauchnitz 1837-1900, pp. 423- 






«ox FER a ຄ້າສາ Lac IST Dd ee crm 
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436. Tauchnitz’s Collection of British Authors began in 1841 and became 
the chief source of English literature for English-reading people on the 
continent, amounting to nearly 4000 titles by 1900. Because of the 
changing international copyright laws during the century, individual 
volumes can often be dated by noticing the phrases— such as “authorized 
edition" or "copyright edition"—-used on the title-page. Some of the 
books—1like those of Dickens—are important for textual study. Docu- 
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ments relating to other authors—especially George Eliot and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward—permit a detailed analysis of their financial dealings 
with the firm. [Tllustrated] 


1901. Deval, Laurie. The Bibliography of Beatrix Potter, pp. 454-459. 
The catalogue of the National Book League exhibition of Beatrix Potter 
“clarifies a number of points relating to the early history of the Peter 
Rabbit series." [Several of these points are summarized, helpful in dis- 
tinguishing impressions of Peter Rabbit, The Tailor of Gloucester, Squir- 
rel Nutkin, Benjamin Bunny, The Roly-Poly Pudding, The Tale of the ` 
Flopsy Bunnies, and The Tale of Johnny Town-Mouse. Illustrated.] 


1902. Gerson, ຽ. H. C. The 1796 Edition of Walpoles ANECDOTES: 
A Fifth Volume, p. 484. A title-page for a previously unknown fifth 
volume has been discovered pasted over "the remaining strip at the head 
of what might have been a 1786 title-page, as the pagination . . . and 
paper of the rest of the volume are identical with the earlier edition." 


1903. Hodgson, S. William A. Jackson and the Stationers’ Company, 
pp. 485-486. Jackson purchased from a bookseller a volume in the hand 
of William Herbert, recording entries in the Stationers’ Register between 
1598 and 1603; he presented it to the Company upon learning that the 
two previous volumes were in the Company's archives. 


1904, Tanselle, G. T. Samuel Roth's LOVE SECRETS, 1927, pp. 486- 
487. The third and fourth numbers (September and October 1926) of 
Two Worlds Monthly—which contained pirated installments of Joyce's 
Ulysses—were reissued together under the title Love Secrets in the spring 
of 1927. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BULLETIN OF THE BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, XXII:1, Novem- 
ber 1966. 


1905. Bromwich, Rachel Y Cynfeirdd a'r Traddodiad Cymraeg, pp. 
30-37. Although Nennius does not mention Merlin (Myrddin) in his 
list of 6th-century Welsh poets, later poets refer to him often enough 
that one is safe in assuming that he lived at the same time as Aneirin, 
Taliesin, and the other poets mentioned by the historian. However, there 
is little evidence that Llywarch, not mentioned by Nennius, was active 
at that time. (In Welsh) 

— Phillips G. Davies 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, VIII:2, Winter 1966-1967. 
1906. Cone, Carl B. Dr. Richard Price—A Character, pp. 638-645. 


i Edmund Burke and Dr. Richard Price (1723-1791) were so opposite in 


intellect, philosophy, and temperament that they could find few areas 
of agreement. Their different attitudes toward the French Revolution 
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reflect the divergence of their views. s 
—RR. C. Steensma 


CHELSEA, Nos. 18-19, June 1966. 


1907. Eco, Umberto (translated by A. Foulke) (rev.-art, James Joyce, 
The Betrothed), pp. 168-179. If Finnegans Wake is a progressive work, 
The Betrothed is a promised work, and this promise (as in betrothal) 
is consummated by the union (1) of the youthful aspirations of Stephen 
Dedalus towards "radiance" and scholastic "proportio" with Joyce's 
lyric, dramatic, and epic styles, (2) of the language of tradition with the 
language of the future, and (3) of linguistic experimentation with the 
narrative structure of his early works. Since The Betrothed begins where 
Wake ends, it helps clarify the nature and function of Wake, especially 
because its language is more refined, the allusions more subtle, the 
symbolism purer and more potent. Yet, because The Betrothed is a 
cunning rehash of earlier themes and images, it is a minor work, and 
thus may be a termination, rather than the culmination, of the Joycean 
canon. 


—Eric M. Zale 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, XVHILILI, 
February 1967. I 


1908. Burke, Phyllis Brown. Rhetorical Considerations of Bacon’s 
“Style,” pp. 23-31. The three editions of Francis Bacon’s Essays do not 
change their style (intention toward reader and subject) but show expan- 
sions in the basic method. The 1597 essays list impersonal proverbs in 
no order, never urging beyond the form of “If a man... let him... .” 
Additions of various kinds make up the 1612 revisions, often taken from 
his notebook and the Advancement of Learning all to make the topic 
clear to the reader. The 1625 essays, more conceptual, also use the 
opening “I” on topics like gardens. Bacon’s style shifts not by chron- 
ology, but by strategy. 


1909. McKee, John DeWitt. All Good Writing Is Creative, pp. 32-34. 
Both objective and subjective prose choose and interpret facts, though 
fiction uses them and essay remains within them. But both styles need 
the same research, combining known and intuitive to move from report 
to insight. | 

—John Lindberg 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVIII:3, December 1966. 


1910. Halle, Morris, and Samuel Jay Keyser. Chaucer and the Study of 
Prosody, pp. 187-219. [A detailed technica] analysis is made of “the 
accentual syllabic meter in the form in which it was first used by 
Geoffrey Chaucer."] 

; —John O. Waller 
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> XX VIII:4, January 1967. 


1911. Sylvester, William. The Existence of a Disjunctive Principle in 
Poetry: A Preliminary Essay, pp. 265-272. The critical principle that 
a coalescence of form and content achieves organic poetry needs acute 
reappraisal. Famous classical and English poets have created poems 
distinctly “disjunctive.” Horace's Odes, Bén Jonson's Masques, Edmund 
Spenser's The Faerie Queen, and Alexander Pope's The Rape of the 
Lock, for example, illustrate how flat content can coexist with an affec- 
tive, cogent ornate style. Too, the reader of a poem frequently provides 
the unity between style and content. 





1912. Robertson, Duncan. The Dichotomy of Form and Content, pp. 
273-279. To speak of form and content as separate entities is not valid, 
for they are interdependent; as "totalities" they are inseparable. Form 
"is constituted by the internal, content by the external, relations of the 
poem," and "the internal and external relations of a poem include each 
other and are therefore the same thing." | 


1913. Holland, Norman N. Meaning as Transformation: THE WIFE 
OF BATH’S TALE, pp. 279-290. All critical approaches to Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath’s Tale concern themselves essentially with authority (the 
male) and submission (the female). But the psychoanalytical meaning 
of this story underlies the “new critical,” the medieval and mythic read- 
ings: the tale is about “the danger of phallic woundings—trape, behead- 
ing, wearing asses’ ears, helplessness, mental impotency or sexual—with 
submission to a mother’s nurturing but also murderously powerful love.” 
All literature transforms “the unconscious fantasy discoverable by 
psychoanalytic criticism into the conscious meanings discoverable by 
conventional literary analysis.” 


1914, Lesser, Simon O. SAILING TO BYZANTIUM—<Another Voy- 
age, Another Reading, pp. 291-310. Elder Olson’s widely known and 
immensely influential essay, Sailing To Byzantium: Prolegomena to 
a Poetics of the Lyric, is a total misreading—especially in “Olson’s 
belief that the old man’s problems are happily resolved, that the final 
stanza represents the realization of all his hopes.” His approach illustrates 
dramatically the excesses of formalistic interpretation: an overly intel- 
lectual approach which overlooks ambiguities, the highly emotional and 
dramatic, with a facile insistence upon symmetry and contrast. By “over- 
simplification and forcing,” he completely misreads the notably "nega- 


—Eiton F. Henley 


COMMENTARY, XLIII:1, January 1967. — 


1915. Davis, Robert Gorham. Leslie Fiedler’s Fictions, pp. 73-77. In 
the phallic, scatological, and excretory elements of his novels and short 
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stories, Fiedler’s use of fiction to expose the lies and shams of life 
weakens his work. 
—Fred Erisman 


CORANTO, 11:2, Spring 1965. 


1916. Turner, Justin G. George Bernard Shaw: Composer, pp. 3-6. Two 
Ms sheets of music titled How She Comes and Ah, Love, I Lack 
Thy Kisses, and a letter addressed to a Mrs. Radford testify to Shaw’s 
one-time interest in composing music. [Shaw’s letter and subsequent 
correspondence with the author are here reproduced.] 


, 11:1, Fall 1965. 


1917. Mahl, Mary R. Cambridge, the Theatre, and the Queen, pp. 
12-15. Despite prohibition by Bishop Grindal of all plays in London 
“and its environs” during the plague of 1563, Queen Elizabeth, “the 
foremost offender against the Bishop’s order,” continued to maintain 
the dramatic establishment which she had inherited. When the plague 
subsided in July 1564, Elizabeth visited Cambridge, where she was 
entertained with elaborate ceremonies, which are recorded in letters of 
the period. [Excerpts included.] 


; 11:2, Spring 1966. 


1918. Werkmeister, Lucyle. Theodor Gomperz’s Reflections on Burke’s 
REFLECTIONS, pp. 3-13. Annotations in a copy of Edmund Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France once owned by the Viennese 
scholar of classical philosophy, Theodor Gomperz (1832-1912), yield 
clues concerning Burke’s philosophical position “as it was understood 
and evaluated by Professor Gomperz.” [This installment continues the 
study begun in The Burke Newsletter, VII (Spring 1966), 574-583.] 

I —Earl N. Harbert . 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, VIII:4, Winter 1966. 


1919, Josipovici, G. D. Hawthorne’s Modernity (rev.-art., A. N. Kaul, 
ed., Hawthorne: A Collection of Critical Essays; Frederick C. Crews, 
The Sins of the Fathers: Hawthorne’s Psychological Themes), pp. 351- 
360. The success of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s writing depends upon his 
finding for each work a perfect objective correlative to the idea he seeks 
to state. He succeeds completely only in The Scarlet Letter. 


1920. Waldhorn, Arthur. Walt Whitman’s LEAVES OF GRASS (rev.- 
art., Harold W. Blodgett and Sculley Bradley, eds., Leaves of Grass), pp. 
368-373. In its egotism and self-doubt, Leaves of Grass hints at a 
characteristically American complaint—“identity crisis." From Whitman 
have come the attempts to define self so typical of modern poetry. - 
—Fred Erisman 
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CRITIQUE (Paris), XX:207-208, August-September 1964. 


1921. André, Robert. Melville et Shakespeare (rev.-art., Carl Olson, 
Appelez-moi Ismaél, trans. by Maurice Beerbloch; Herman Melville, 
Moby Dick, trans. by Jean Giono; Pierre ou les Ambiguities, trans. by 
Pierre Leyris; Redburn, trans. by Armel Guerne; Taipi, trans. by Varlet 
and Ledoux; Billy Budd, gabier de misaine, trans. by Pierre Leyris), pp. 
705-715. In trying to unravel the sources of Moby Dick, Carl Olson is 
guided by the Melville themes: genesis, source, genealogy, whiteness, and 
opacity. Olson’s method—a slow drifting, by commentary and para- 
phrase—is the most suitable for Melville. Many aspects of Lear’s sensi- 
bility seem to have affected Melville, who reread Shakespeare before 
writing the second version of Moby Dick. Ahab, for example, who does 
not appear in the first version, may be a fusion of Edmund and the mad 
king. . But the Shakespearean influence does not explain the major theme 
of the novel, paternity, present also in previous books. (In French) 


— XX:209, October 1964. 


1921. Dune, Edmond. La Place de Wallace Stevens dans la Poesie Amer- 
icaine (rev.-art, Wallace Stevens, Collected Poems; Poemes), pp. 836- 
850. Stevens, whose influence is starting to counteract that of his two 
great contemporaries, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, was long unknown, 
since he belonged to no literary movement and his poetry is difficult; 
it contains no historic or biographic facts, like Pound's, nor does it 
quote from many authors, like Eliot’s. Rather, Stevens tried to find the 
purity of thought by spirit only, not by erudition. The chief innovation 
of his poetry is that it is neither subject to the European nor an exag- 
gerated search for the purely American. He brought to poetry an 
abstraction that is valuable because it is never separated from a concrete, 
nourishing base; his central theme is the difficult struggle of the poet 
with reality. (In French) 





|, AX:211, December 1964. 


1923. Fauchereau, Serge. Cummings (rev.-art, 23 Poemes; 73 Poems), 
pp. 1065-1073. The two important aspects of E. E. Cummings's poetry 
are its classicism and its preciousness. He is not an obscure and difficult 
writer; when we become accustomed to his writing we find that his poems 
are always clear, without pretentions or philosophical reminiscences. A 
completely individualistic poet, he denied being influenced by the Sur- 
realists; rather, he was the solitary poet of a stark lyricism both haughty 
and familiar. His best work is that of his last five years, now published 
in 73 Poems, in which we find both consummate art and his favorite 
themes of sun, silence, love, and animals. (In French) 





; X&XL:212, January 1965. 


1924. Beanjon, Edmond. Shakespeare et le Prince (rev.-art., Shakespeare: 
King Richard II, ed. by Peter Ure; King Henry IV, ed. by A. R. Humph- 
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reys; King Henry V, ed. by John 11. Walter), pp. 3-16. The language of 
all Shakespeare’s princely characters is marked by extreme energy. Hot- 
spur is known by his impetuousness as orator and horseman, hence his 
name. Machiavelli’s princely quality of virtu, which unites opportunity 
and energy, is found not in Hotspur, who can only act frenetically, but 
in Prince Harry, who trains himself to respond to any kind of circum- 
stance. He concentrates in himself those qualities essential for a head 
of state. Important in Shakespeare’s conception of humanity is vital 
coherence and health. (In French) 


— — XXI:217, June 1965. 


1925. Fauchereau, Serge. L’oeuvre de Robert Graves aujourd'hui (rev.- 
art., Robert Graves: Man Does, Woman Is; Collected Poems 1959), pp. 
526-534. Although Robert Graves's novels have been successful, he 
considers them only a source of money, and inferior to his poetry. He 
is a solitary poet in his generation, with no affinities with other poets of 


his time. His first two books use the techniques of nursery rhymes; the 


games and troubles of children appear throughout his works. His latest 
book—Man Does, Woman Is—marks the apogee of the love-wisdom 
theme in his works, a theme which imposed itself as a natural conse- 
quence of his poetic evolution. Between the two wars he had no influence 
on young writers, but since the death of Dylan Thomas he has become 
acknowledged as the greatest living English poet. (In French) 


, XXI:222, November 1965, 


1926. Cattaui, Georges. Gérard Manley Hopkins et ‘Pinspect’ des choses 
(rev.-art., Gerard Manley Hopkins, Le naufrage du Deutschland, trans. 
by Pierre Leyris; Jean-Georges Ritz, Le poete Gerard Manley Hopkins; 


x W. H. Gardner, Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Study of Poetice Idio- 


sincrasy), pp. 935-949, Leyris has superbly translated Hopkins’s difficult 
language, and Ritz’s study is exhaustive. Hopkins’s sprung rhythm, 
invented in revolt against the aestheticism of 19th-century English poets, 


. is primarily a spontaneous poetry, inspired by the Anglo-Saxon poets. 


In spite of the relative indifference to him of Yeats and Eliot, this 
religious poet is thought by many of the newer writers to be the precursor 
of the only lyricism which can deal with the anguish and tension of our 
age. (In French) 


» AXII:224, January 1966. 


1927. Borel, J acques. Sur “Le baladin du monde occidental” (rev.-art., 
J. M. Synge, The Playboy of the Western World; J. M. Synge, Four 
Plays and the Aran Islands, ed. by Robin Skelton; Le Baladin du monde 
occidental, de Synge [Cahiers de documentation de la Comedie de l'Est, 
no. 8, 1962]; J. M. Synge, Theátre, trans. by Maurice Bourgeois), pp. 
54-59. J. M. Synge, the most authentically dramatic genius on the 
English stage since Shakespeare, is little known in France; only the 
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mediocre translation of Maurice Bourgeois is available. The Playboy 
of the Western World oscillates between realism and the unreal; it is a 
poetic farce with tragic aspects, but its essential dimension is mythic: 
Christy becomes the hero the people project because he knows they 
dream of him as hero. (In French) 


; XXII:225, February 1966. 


1928. Fauchereau, Serge. Louis MacNeice (rev.-art., Louis MacNeice: 
Collected Poems 1925-1948, The Burning Perch, The Dark Tower, The 
Mad Islands and The Administrator; Selected Poems, ed by W. H. 
Auden; Robin Skelton, Poetry of the Thirties), pp. 131-149. The grow- 
ing reputation of Louis MacNeice, one of the engagé poets of the 30’s 
who revolted against the Yeats-Pound-Eliot school, can be explained by 
examining his two most important kinds of work: the poetry and radio 
drama. One feels many of the poems from Skelton’s anthology have 
aged, but MacNeice’s have not. During his career there are radical 
changes in themes, attitude, and tone. He was, and wanted to be, 
Phomme moyen sensuel. He was one of the rare writers to write much 
for radio; among these works are The Dark Tower (1946) with music by 
Benjamin Britten, and The Administrator (1961), an exploration of 
dreams. (In French) 





— Maurice Legris 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LIX:2, March 1967. 
1929. Bagly, F. R. C. Omar Khayyam and FitzGerald, pp. 81-93. 


Edward FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam conveys truly and : 


artistically the meaning of the original, and his arrangement of the 


quatrains is an improvement over the unarranged originals. His work | 


became popular partly because of the beauty of his verses but also . 


because Khayyam’s “epicurean pessimism and scepticism evidently found 
a sympathetic echo” in a world which had lost much of its self-confi- 
dence and its religious and scientific certainty. | 


ENGLISH, XV:89, Summer 1965. 
1930. The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, pp. 167-169. The memorable poetry 


—Arnold B. Fox 


of Yeats is to be found in Responsibilities (19 14) and the six fol- . 
lowing volumes. The first is typical fin de siécle; the next two (The Wild - 
Swans at Coole, 1919, and Michael Robartes and.the Dancer, 1921) | 
begin his difficult esoteric imagery and demonstrate his superb control : 
With the publication of The Tower (1928), the memorable poems have | 


become too numerous to cite. 


1931. Ure, Peter. The Hero on the World Tree: Yeats's Plays, pp. 169- 
172. Though W. B. Yeats made an important contribution to dramatic 
verse, his plays deserve the neglect into which they have fallen, but 
they probably will again receive attention as the Yeats scholarly 
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"industry" grows. Yeats was obsessed with the heroic act (combining 
self-sacrifice with self-realization), which he emblemized by Odin who, 
pierced with a spear, hung for nine days on the World Tree. 


1932. Jeffares, A. Norman. Yeats as Critic, pp. 173-176. W. B. Yeats’s 
criticism develops from early attractive simplicity to increasingly com- 
plex concern with art and life. Like his poetry, it explores the nature of 
moments of heightened perception. 


1933. Brooks, Cleanth. Yeats: His Poetry and His Prose, pp. 177-180. 
W. B. Yeats's yearning for harmony between body and mind, his attitude 
toward abstraction and logic, and his belief in the need for solitude and 
meditation are illustrated in his prose and his A Prayer for my Daugh- 
ter. He concludes that innocence and beauty are achieved by discipline 
and need nurture from tradition; man is shaped by and finds revelation 
in "age-long memoried self." 


1934. Peschmann, Hermann. Yeats and the Poetry of War, pp. 181- 
184. W. B. Yeats rejected the poetry of World War I because he believed 
that war poetry should be objective, not personal. Because it differed 
from his own concept of "tragic joy," he blinded himself to the valid new 
concept of the function of poetry which Wilfred Owen and others 
attempted: a "compassionate vision" which substituted personal expres- 
sion of love for hortatory didacticism. : 
—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LY:8, November 1966. 


1935. Grenier, Charles F. Stafford' s TRAVELING THROUGH THE 
DARK: A Discussion of Style, pp. 1015-1018, 1048. William Stafford’s . 
Traveling through the Dark is a simple narrative told in a “hard, spare, 
prosy, conversational” style. The poet chooses and arranges his words 
so that we “experience” the poem. 


1936. Bloch, Alice. Sight Imagery in INVISIBLE MAN, pp. 1019- 
1021, 1024. Sight imagery is basic to the theme of Invisible Man. Lack 
of sight, as in Miss Susie Greshan and Reverend Barbee, marks Negroes 
as “Uncle Toms.” Half sight in both whites and Negroes also symbolizes 
an inability to perceive the true solutions. The sharp eyes of Dr. Bledsoe, 
on the other hand, indicate a grasp of reality. White men’s eyes repre- 
sent their power over blacks. When the narrator falls into a coal cellar, 
he understands his invisibility as a Negro in white society, but he tries 
to fill the darkness with light that will make whites aware of Negroes 
as individuals. 

—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ELH, XXVI:4, December 1959, 
1937, Creed, Robert P. The Making of an Anglo-Saxon Poem, pp. 445- 


454. The making of Beowulf and other Anglo-Saxon poems involved 
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selecting rapidly—and to a large extent for alliterative results—between 
the various formulas in Anglo-Saxon poetry rather than between indi- 
vidual words. 


1938. Underwood, Dale. The First of THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
pp. 455-469. The tale's form and content recognize two antithetical 
concepts of order: mechanical order, or Fortune as described by Boethius, 
and seen in the *violent ups and downs" of the world; and human order, 
or art, through which the seeming disorderliness of life is revealed and 
which attempts to transcend Fortune. Chaucer has divine order "encom- 
pass and transcend" both Fortune and human order. 


1939. Miller, Robert P. The Myth of Mars Hot Minion in VENUS 
AND ADONIS, pp. 470-481. The wit, irony, and humor of stanzas 
17-19 can be fully appreciated only if these stanzas are read in the 
context of the moral assumptions conventionally associated, during 
Shakespeare's time, with the Ovidian myth of Venus and Mars. By 
using Venus's point of view, Shakespeare turns upside down the con- 
ventional moral order and "achieves a remarkably rich texture of verbal 
and philosophical wit." 


1940. Ribner, Irving. Character and Theme in Chapman's BUSSY 
D'AMBOIS, pp. 482-496. Bussy's character cannot be simplified. He 
is not merely a moral exemplum but a tragic hero having the "amplitude" 
Of the greatest Greek and Elizabethan tragic heroes. Through multi- 
level characterization of the protagonist, Chapman dramatizes the fate 
of the natural man who, being inevitably defeated by a corrupt and evil 
world, yet in the end affirms the dignity of man. 

—Ralph F. Grajeda 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVII:1, January 1967. 


1941. Bateson, F. W. Editorial Commentary, pp. 1-5. The California 
Dryden computer-established text prompts the rereading of W. W. 
Greg’s final word on editing the English classics (appendix to F. P. 
Wilson’s 1958 reissue of R. B. McKerrow’s edition of Nashe, V, 33). 
What is wanted is “principled editorial eclecticism.” 


1942. Greenwood, E. B. Poetry and Paradise: A Study in Thematics, 
pp. 6-25. Five motifs of the theme of the restoration of paradise appear 
in poetry: the Golden Age, the pleasant place (locus amoenus), the ideal 
republic opposed to its fallible earthly imitations, cosmic harmony, and 
the monad. In this century many poets have explored the quest for the 
paradisal. 


1943. Pittock, Malcolm. THE MERCHANT’S TALE, pp. 26-40. The 
Merchant tells his Tale as one of “wyves cursednesse” and the Host takes 
it as such. The deliberate confusion and ambiguity of the Tale demon- 
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strate that the Merchant’s moral perception has been disturbed by anger 
and by self-identification with January; it is a striking example of 
Chaucer’s exploitation of the tension between tale and teller. The mix- 
ture of courtly romance and fabliau elements in the presentation of May 
and Damian implies that there is no real difference between courtly love 
and lower-class adultery. The lovers are condemned, but their offence 
is mitigated by their youthfulness and by May’s unhappy situation. 
January is unequivocally condemned, for his lechery is self-induced. 


1944. Frost, William. The Irony of Swift and Gibbon: A Reply to 
F. R. Leavis, pp. 41-47. “According to Leavis, Swift is an egotist whose 
most intense effects occur when his egotism exerts itself as wholly destruc- 
tive force, . . . an evil genius, a literary Satan.” As a contrast, Leavis 
proffers Gibbon, whose irony habituates and reassures. But it is a 
greater achievement to reorient existing patterns of sensibility; the habits 
and complacencies undermined by Swift needed radical questioning. 
Leavis’s thesis should be reversed. 


1945. Harvey, W. J. The Plot of EMMA, pp. 48-63. The mystification 
in Emma is not an end in itself, but the means to subjugate otherwise 
facile irony and to discipline the reader’s feelings about the chosen 
heroine. The technique gives the novel depth and solidity and an open- 
ness within its precise form. We are constantly tempted into surmise, 
speculation and judgment. Had Jane Austen revealed Frank Churchill’s 
secret engagement to Jane Fairfax early in the novel, the irony would 
have become ponderous. The portrait of Jane Fairfax is subdued in 


: order to spotlight Emma herself. 


` GREYFRIAR, IX, 1966. 
. 1948. Waywood, Pacificus. Samuel Johnson's Conceptual Diction, pp. 





; 1946. Craig, David. Fiction and the Rising Industrial Classes, pp. 64- 


74. Since the industrial revolution fiction has found it difficult to make . 


; sense of social problems and changes, because the novel is bound to 
: work mainly through the characterization of individuals, and so “valués - 
: the purely moral above the merely social" Felix Holt, Women in Love, 
; Howards End, and A Passage fo India all fail to present an adequate 
| rendering of industrial society. 


: 1947. Wagner, Geoffrey. Ford Madox Ford: The Honest Edwardian, 
i pp. 75-88. Read carefully, Ford's novels critically evoke Edwardianism, 
: but he was too romantic to achieve a detached ironic vision. To the 
! repressed English male Ford formulated, war was a release which . 
. negated the reproductive function and its responsibilities. Ford was a 
conservative at heart: his Tietjens tetralogy is largely straightforward 
. narrative characterized by British understatement and litotes. 


—A. G. Newell 


12-18. A representative Rambler essay shows that Johnson uses concept- 
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ual nouns, especially “action nouns,” “which designate action, not 
objects or persons,” non-sensory adjectives, and consistently abstract or 
generalized verbs. Surprisingly, "Johnson's nominal locutions offer the 
most outstanding instances of precision and conciseness achieved simul- 
taneously.” 


1949. Buckley, Sister Mary Ancille. Elements of Style in Newman’s 
APOLOGIA, pp. 19-30. “No real appreciation of the genius of New- 


.man’s Apologia is possible unless it is seen as an expression of the 


whole man, not only in its matter, but most conspicuously in its form 
and style.” The highly dramatic style of the Apologia presents the history 
of Newman’s mental life. His great love of music affected his prose 


‘and produced a musical rhythm. 


—A, G. Newell 


HUDSON REVIEW, XIX:3, Autumn 1966. 


1950. Sale, Roger. The Achievement of William Empson, pp. 369-390. 
“Not only was he from the beginning fighting the narrowness that other 
literary moralists tried to impose, not only has he routed later efforts to 
read poetry without morality made by the New Criticism and the subse- 

quent anatomizers and mythographers, but he has opened up whole | 
areas of poetry for us to see new strata of feelings about human value.” 
Empson’s notorious and well-documented lapses of fact and taste are 
finally slight beside his insights into history, circumstance and poetry. 


1951. Bedient, Calvin. The Radicalism of LADY CHATTERLEY’S 
LOVER, pp. 407-416. Lady Chatterley’s Lover “means to eradicate the 
sense of morality altogether—to exclude from experience the conceptuali- 


+ zation and codification of good and evil.” Mellors and Connie are 


deprived of their personal individual selves in order to humanize John 
Thomas and Lady Jane. The central radicalism of Lawrence’s work is 
his."wish to de-create the ego"; and this novel, along with the political 


. novels, asserts that society is either redeemable, “subject to total trans- 
. formation, or a pure negation, from which seekers after life are wise’ to 


flee.” 





; XIX;4, Winter 1966-67. 


. . 1952. Alvarez, A. The Delinquent Aesthetic, pp. 590-600. Laurence 
2 Sterne's modernism—-his originality, his freedom from aesthetic tradi- 
< tion—is most nearly like the film style of Jean-Luc Godard. The para- 


--+ 


. digm for A Sentimental Journey is the undercutting of exquisite response 
. "by the absurd after-effect. Sterne shares with Godard the sense that “the 
' wit, for all its cool, is romantic; it is based on an illusion, even an idealism 


of feeling." 


1953. Higham, Charles. Letter from Sydney, pp. 645-652. Australian 
culture is being drained of its talent by the persistently colonial self- . 
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mistrust of Australians. They have no sense of identity, do not encourage 
“egocentric, difficult and impassioned men working at full stretch,” and 
the theater in particular suffers. Patrick White and Morris West are 
typical in their attitudes toward their native land, the one contemptuous 
of it, the other ignoring it. There is a faint hope in a group of young 
writers, novelists such as Randolph Stow, Hal Porter, and Christopher 
Koch and poets such as A. D. Hope, James McAuley, and Judith Wright. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXV:2, Winter 
1966, 


1954, Hester, Marcus B. Metaphor and Aspect Seeing, pp. 205-212. 
“Poetic metaphor is a seeing as [c.f. Wittgenstein], a noticing of an 
aspect, between the parts of the metaphor.” It involves the relating of 
images associated with and controlled by the meaning of language (rather 
than images related to physical objects), 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE WILLIAM MORRIS SOCIETY, 0:1, Spring 1966. 


1955, Faulkner, Peter. William Morris and the Two Cultures, pp. 9-12. 
In 1959, C. P. Snow delivered a Rede Lecture entitled Intellectuals as 
Natural Luddites, arguing that literary intellectuals have never tried 
to understand the industrial revolution, much less accept it. “Plenty of 
them shuddered away . . . some, like Ruskin and William Morris... 
tried various kinds of fancies, which were not in effect more than screams 
of horror.” In 1962, F. R. Leavis, in the same tradition as Morris, con- 
tested the view that benefits of industrialism lead to happiness, saying 
that literature maintained culture and showed us what we really believe. 


1956. Fredeman, William E. William Morris and his Circle: A Selective 
Bibliography of Publications, 1963-65, pp. 13-26. [This bibliography 
lists publications of the William Morris Society, books and articles on 
Morris, and publications relating to the Morris circle.] 


; 1937. Fredeman, William E. William Morris’ Funeral, pp. 28-35. Of 
' many descriptions of Morris’s funeral, the most recently uncovered 15 in 
, a letter written by painter Arthur Hughes. On October 6, 1896, the 
. winds and rain were unseasonably violent, confirming Ruskin's principle 
of the pathetic fallacy—"nature's boisterous and saga-like accompani- 
ment to William Morris’ departure.” 

—Donald Eulert 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXIII:158, June 1966. 


1958, Carrington, C. E. Kipling And The Critics, pp. 6-9. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poor critical reception arises from the éclat of his brash early 
work, failure to see phases in his work, an emotional response, and a 
view that he has a flawed character. His Indian work has some of his 
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best and worst; his work while living in America and South Africa shows 
increasing skill, sensitivity, and social criticism; his later work in England 
shows him a finished artist. Weak works have been chosen as typical, 
and he has been called a pessimist. Leftist opinion has kept him from 
full recognition. | 


1959. Rutherford, Andrew. Carlyle and Kipling, pp. 10-19. Rudyard 
Kipling’s relation to Thomas Carlyle is an affinity rather than a debt. 
As an Anglo-Indian civil servant he would have admired Carlyle’s new 
version of the Puritan work-ethic. Not a romantic, Kipling yet disliked 
aesthetic self-absorption as Carlyle did subjectivism; both preferred 
heroic commitment to duty. With none of Carlyle’s intellectualism, he 
developed the sense of the past in vignettes rather than in conceptual 
architectonics of extended historical metaphor. Both admired feudalism, 
and attacked England like prophets for her indifference to social change. 


1960. Naumburg, Carl T. Rudyard Kipling’s Versatility, pp. 22-25. 
Kipling had universal genius. T. S. Eliot’s praise of him as master 
of the ballad finds easy proof, though some of his best poems are 
only ballads by courtesy. He displays great range of subject matter 
and form in poems and short stories, particularly stories of invention and 
discovery. His addresses and chapter-headings display great range of 
reading, . 


» XXXIII:159, September 1966. 


1961. Dunman, Jack. Kipling And The Marxists, pp. 5-10. Socialists 
admire Rudyard Kipling for his realism and imaginative perception show- 
ing the total man working for progress. His poem If “is one of the most 
popular works in the Socialist countries.” Kipling criticized injustice, 
capitalist greed, and the class struggle, and his respect for natives out- 
weighs his imperialism. He saw machines as tools for happiness, and 
accepted the diversity of religions. 


1962. Rutherford, Andrew. Carlyle And Kipling (Part Two), pp. 11-19. 
Though Thomas Carlyle’s praise for the practical, taciturn English as 
colonists finds a parallel in Rudyard Kipling, Carlyle stresses the political 
militance of a master race while Kipling respects native variety and 
integrity. Both men praise white paternalism abroad and fear white 
democracy at home, yet Carlyle cannot find Kipling’s ready examples of 
a mutually helpful hierarchy. Kipling can create successful characters 
with . foreign. values. Carlyle lacks Kipling's practical knowledge of 
technology, which enables Kipling to sing the modern epic—tools and 
the man—that Carlyle prophesies. 


1963. Domville, Eric. Kipling And Toronto: Two Recently Discovered 


Letters, pp. 19-21. An envelope found in a copy of Puck of Pook’s Hill, 
contains two letters from Rudyard Kipling to Peter Charles Larkin 


| 
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I (President of Salada Tea Company, and Canadian High Commissioner 
in London), one about visiting graves in France and Belgium, the other 
a personal recommendation, 


» XXXIIF:160, December 1966. 


1964. Gilbert, Elliot L. Three Criticisms Of The JUNGLE BOOKS, pp. 
6-10. Critics object to Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books despite acknowl- 
edged quality because “The Law” denies freedom, Mowgli’s teachers are 
killers, and the subject is simplistic. Yet Kipling means not man-made 
Jaw, but natural, which we must obey to survive; and the killer-teachers 
$ are not men, but dramatic models who show man-like resource in meeting 
* their environment with skillful duty. The aesthetic model is the 
i bildungsroman, showing the hero "breaking away from the deadly 
i ‘safety’ of his father's house" to rediscover “his father in himself." 
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1 1965. Rutherford, Andrew. Carlyle And Kipling (Part Three), pp. 11- 
$ 16. Rudyard Kipling’s need to cut for the newspaper led him to a style 

the opposite of Thomas Carlyle’s hortative, rhythmic repetition in prais- 
: ing tools, which Kipling admired for their image of the parts adapted to 
; the whole. Both men saw soldiers as ethical models, disciplining the self 
| while routing anarchy, but Kipling knew the dangers of militarism from 
; his own experience. He goes beyond Carlyle in regulating force with 
t “The Law,” and keeping a balanced view of the honorable variety in 
; men. 
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; 1966. Carrington, C. E. Kipling And Belloc, p. 17. Contemporary 
‘authors have not the popular virtuosity of the Edwardians. Rudyard 
. Kipling's work has lasted better than that of his peers, though he had 
; much in common with Hilaire Belloc, who was equally versatile. Belloc 
: came to praise Kipling's work, though “[t]hey seem never to have met." 


1967. Daintith, 1. L. A. The Way That He Took (Part One), pp. 21-24. 
, Rudyard Kipling's family and education prepared him better for The 
: Yellow Book than for colonial journalism, but once in India, he made 
‘his own audience, developing the theme that his Latin schooling com- 
‘bined with his imperial experience to suggest: a barbarous anarchy had 
been reduced to a peace of impressive geographical range through many 
men learning to win freedom from fear and want by voluntary self- 
discipline to just law. The best men pay for tbeir gifts with unusual 
service and suffering. 
—John Lindberg 


KULTURA, No. 228, October 1966. 


1968. Czerniawski, Adam. Eliot jako krytyk [Eliot as a Critic], pp. 
135-137. 'T. S. Eliot, in his criticism as in his poetry, expressed the 
dominance of chaos and randomness in life, as a surrealist might do, 
and yet his artistic vision was rigoristic. He defended modern free forms 
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of expression for the simple negative reason that perfected form and 
the stable definitions underlying it, are possible only in closed monolithic 
cultures such as ancient Athens. Thus the artistic critic becomes also 
a social critic. (In Polish) 

—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


LOUISIANA STUDIES, 1:2, Summer 1962. 


1969. Anderson, John Q. Notes on Mollie Moore Davis, pp. 20-27. 
Davis, a writer of poetry, prose, and drama, was also a hostess to 
New Orleans society. She concealed the knowledge that she had little 
formal education and that she strove “in her youth [in Alabama and 
Texas] to overcome the lack of opportunity for education and to acquire 
the culture and social graces which later seemed natural to her.” 
Davis’s difficult childhood provided her otherwise sentimental writing 
with the “folk and regional material . . . which is now considered the 
most realistic and valuable of her work.” 


— 9 1:3, Fall 1962. 


1970. Nolan, Paul T. The Journal of a Young Southern Playwright, 
Espy Williams of New Orleans, 1874-75, pp. 30-50. Whereas Williams 
thought his literary fame would outlive that of his contemporaries, he is 
not known today because of his heroic melodramas, which the realists 
were then making old-fashioned. “Williams? successes were local and 
regional ones” until 1890 when his Parrhasius was discovered. Although 
some of his plays have both dramatic and cultural significance, he has 
been ignored by the historians as well as by the critics. The chief interest 
of the journal, his best work, lies in its portrayal of his ambitions. [The 
first-part of the journal is reproduced and will be continued.] 


ງ 1:4, Winter 1962. 


1971, Nolan, Paul T. The Journal of a Young Southern Playwright, 
Espy Williams of New Orleans, 1874-75, pp. 33-54. [The concluding 
part of the journal is reproduced.] 





, 11:1, Spring 1963. 


1972. Anderson, John Q. A Burlesque of the Legend of THE SINGING 
RIVER, pp. 37-43. "The earliest version of the legend . . . was current 
as early as 1727," and, through retelling and gradual sentimentalizing, 
“grew from an incident into a complete drama." The burlesque version, 
appearing in the New Orleans Picayune, September 2, 1842, departs from 
the sentimentality of the other versions. Its anonymous author “spoofs the 
florid style of the popular romances of his day," and parodies motif and 
theme. The burlesque indicates "that the dominant romanticism of serious 
literature never totally displaced the native love of realistic humor in 
story tellings . . ., which prepared the way for . . Mark Twain and the 
development of realism... ." 
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ງ 1:2, Summer 1963. 


1973. Singleton, Allen. Newllano Library Materials in Russell Library, 
Northwestern State College, pp. 84-90. “The library of the former 
Newllano colony, a community which operated as a co-operative enter- 
prise from 1919 until 1941 in Vernon Parish, Louisiana,” accounts among 
its volumes at least one notable novel, The Aquarian Pioneers, personally 
autographed by its author, Theo Nylands, to Dr. J. P. Kimmill, an im- 
portant contributor to the library. 


» 1:3, Fall 1963. 


1974. Anderson, John Q. Louisiana Romeos of the 1840's, pp. 151-156. 
Two sketches contributed by Louisianians to the Spirit of the Times, 
"the chief outlet of frontier humor before the Civil War," reflect the 
fact that “much nineteenth-century popular humor deals with the 
country wedding.” The anonymous authors of A Love Chase and A 
Louisiana Lochinvar “worked in the tradition of the comic realism of 
the popular humor of their day and achieved a verisimilitude that few 
professional literary writers of that time did.” [Excerpts from the tales 
are included.] 


, 1:1, Spring 1964. 


1975. Patty, James S. A Woman Journalist in Reconstruction Louisiana: 
Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, pp. 77-104. Although now almost forgotten, 
Bryan "was once a leading Southern writer whose life and career 
may yet hold some interest for historians of the South and its 
culture." Her diverse political and social attitudes prevent any single 
conclusion from being drawn about her. She held the usual Southern 


! views on the Civil War, the Negroes, and Reconstruction, yet realized that 
1 the South should not be rebuilt on “the antebellum dream of a Greek 
` democracy Southern style.” She held also to a distinct feminism; “in her 
; mind, being a writer and being a woman went naturally together." 
| Among her more notable novels are Manch, Wild Work, Kildee, and 
| The Bayou Bride, 


, 11:4, Winter 1964. 


| 1976. Bradford, M. E. Faulkner and the Great White Father, pp. 323- 
| 329. As with other of William Faulkner’s works, his Indian story Lo! 


suggests that the non-acquisitive Indian culture is more civilized and 


. tolerant than the white culture that attempts to push it aside in the name 
of progress. On a higher level of abstraction, however, the story reveals 


the relationship between an “ideologically rigid central authority" and 
"the heterogeneous collection of subcultures which it is supposed to 
represent and govern." The story implies that the federal government's 
approach “to the distinctive cultural and social units under its authority 
is defective," and that the government should permit each unit to 
administer its own justice. The conflict between "rigid and impersonal 
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legalisms" and the reality of cultural differences informs the humor of 
the story. 
—Jerome H. Rosenberg and Benjamin Franklin, V 





, IV:1, Spring 1965, 


1977. Allain, Mathé. Leblanc de Villeneufve in Natchitoches, pp. 41- 
46. In 1772 Paul Louis Leblanc, author of Poucha-Houmma, the first 
drama written in the Louisiana territory, created a furor in Natchitoches 
by refusing to pay his debts and by allowing his temper to go unchecked. 


, IV:3, Fall 1965. 


1978. Williams, Ora G. Muskets and Magnolias: Four Civil War 
Diaries by Louisiana Girls, pp. 187-199. Kate Stone’s Brokenburn, 
Sarah Morgan Dawson’s A Confederate Girl's Diary, Julia LeGrand's 
Journal, and Coralie Buard's Diary were all written during the Civil War 
and "are alike in the gradual change of tone from carefree and hopeful 
concern to a tone of mature responsibility." The diarists comment on 
slavery and on the burning of cotton, and “they all have difficulty realiz- 
ing that their wonderful Southern way of life . . . could ever end." 


, 1V:4, Winter 1965. 


1979. Bradford, M. E. SPOTTED HORSES and the Short Cut to Para- 
dis: A Note on the Endurance Theme in Faulkner, pp. 324-331. 
Spotted Horses is a “comic vehicle" for a serious theme: man's “desire 
to get something for nothing, to find a short cut to bliss." William Faulk- 
ner thought life difficult. Those people who "test and define themselves 
against circumstances and other men" will not succumb to the plots of a 
Flem Snopes "because . . . they have ‘backbone.’” Spotted Horses 
explains “the collapse of the ‘old order' " which is determined to endure, 
and it illustrates “the unity of theme and perspective that binds together 
the entire Yoknapatawpha Cycle and gives to it authority and impact." 





, V:1, Spring 1966. 


1980. Fletcher, Marie. Grace Elizabeth King: Her Delineation of the 
Southern Heroine, pp. 50-60. In the 1870’s the “sentimental romances” 
that flourished in Southern literature in the antebellum days gave way 
“to more realistic writing,” which glorified the democratic and indepen- 
dent heroine rather than the aristocratic heroine. Each of King's 
works, usually about New Orleans, develops at least one of her 
dominant themes: “the passing of the old aristocracy of feudalism 
before the onslaughts of commercialism . . . and the emerging of a new 
type of Southern heroine as a result of the struggles of women in their 
changed circumstances during and after the war, along with admiration 
for them.” Her heroines are from the old aristocracy, but are now poor 
and often marry below their class. 
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, V:2, Summer 1966. 


1981. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner and “Pro Patria Mori,” pp. 89- 


96. Although Faulkner possesses the "ideal of non-violence," all of his 
work “reflects a bellicose attachment to home and country." He “cele- 


brates an old-fashioned patriotism" in Two Soldiers and Shall Not 


Perish, stories written during World War II, but he repudiates such 
patriotism in A Fable. 


, V:3, Fall 1966. 


1982. Hogan, Patrick G. Faulkner's New Orleans Idiom: A Style in 
Embryo, pp. 171-181. An examination of William Faulkner's sketches 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune and The Double Dealer reveals that 
by 1925 he “was already juxtaposing telling phrases and relative common- 
places and even clichés.” Faulkner was then “manipulating the basic 
bones of language," an action which later caused his critics and readers 
both delight and despair. l ! 
—Benjamin Franklin, V 


MAD RIVER REVIEW, II:1, Summer 1966. 
1983. Combs, William W. Practical Minstrelsy: Some English Boos: 


and Their Settings, pp. 20-36. If the words and music of a song are ໄດ່ 


modify each other, neither can dominate the other. Although poetry 
and music have separated since the best English songs of the 16th and 
17th centuries, many good songwriters, such as Robert Burns, William 
Blake, Thomas Moore, Alfred Lord Tennyson, William Butler Yeats, 
James Joyce, and Wystan Hugh Auden, have produced notable works. 


. But these are not well-known, for contextual critics are not challenged 


by the seemingly simple and direct, failing to realize that singing is 
necessary to a song's meaning. [Words and music, plus commentary, of 


selected songs are included.] 
—Frank E. Franz 


MASSACHUSETTS REVIEW, VI:4, Autumn 1965. 


1984. Sewall Richard B. The Lyman Letters: New Light on Emily 
Dickinson and Her Family, pp. 693-780. The papers of Joseph Barn- 
well Lyman (1829-1872) hold many letters bearing upon his close rela- 


tionship with the family of Emily Dickinson. These show Emily to have 


been, in the late 1840's, normal, clear-eyed and directed outward. The 
Lyman papers correct the impression of the Dickinson household as 


somber and oppressive, and reveal the change that occurred in Emily 
during the years following the long stay of Lyman in the Dickinson 


home in 1846. At that time Emily had not read the Bible with any care, 
and thought words “cheap and weak.” [Photographs appear of the 
persons involved, as well as of Lyman’s journal and one of his letters.] 
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1985, Skelton, Robin. Britannia’s Muse Revisited, pp. 829-839. The 
year 1965 was not a good year for English poetry but a most rewarding 
one for Anglo-Irish poetry. Too many English poets under 40 continued 
to. exploit the,stock attitudes of current fashion. Exceptions to this trend 
were Christopher Middleton, Ted Hughes, Thomas Kinsella, Tony 
Conner, and Charles Tomlinson. Robert Graves's new collection, Man 
Does, Woman Is, is, in a good and timeless sense, alien to our century. 
Hope for English poetry may lie in the aesthetic creed of LÀ and 
indifference of Patrick Kavanagh. 


1986. Guttmann, Allen. Walter Lowenfels's Poetic Politics, pp. 843-850. 
Lowenfels's conviction in 1953 on a charge of communist conspiracy 
interrupted a period of activist journalism which had ended his output 
as poet in 1937. In prison Lowenfels returned to: literature, hoping to 
create a new style, which he calls "socialist surrealism." When Lowen- 
fels left poetry in the 30's, he had attempted to express the “collective 
unconscious" of the economically oppressed mass; today he expresses the 
dissent of a minority when he speaks against the Smith Act or praises 
Mao Tse-tung. The problem of belief presents a barrier to most of 
Lowenfels's current readers. 


> VII:1, Winter .1966. 


1987. Vendler, Helen Hennessy. Stevens LIKE DECORATIONS IN A 
NIGGER CEMETERY, pp. 136-146. This collection of 50 stanzas, 
despite their flagrant discontinuity, is a viable whole. The stanzas— 
some visionary, some prophetic, some comic-—cover the range of the 
resources of man facing death. How to cheat death of its triumph is 
the question that Wallace Stevens poses in the poem. The answer he 
gives is the stoic one that we build our “city in snow,” coupled with the 
pitiful awareness that we decorate our cemetery with grotesque poem- 
bouquets, and the slight hope that in the eternality of the sun our death 
is actually fictitious. 


1988. Bloom, Harold. The Central Man: Emerson, Whitman, Wallace 
Stevens, pp. 23-42. Like Walt Whitman, Stevens is the heir to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s concept of the true man at the center of social 
and habitual man, a center capable of achieving the apocalyptic vision of 
nature’s center. Although Stevens is not the Orphic celebrator of this 
centrality as was Whitman, his is not, as some critics have stated, an 
ironic evasion of the question thus raised, but a true assertion of what 
he called “meditations. of a central mind.” 


1989. Brown, Sterling A. A Century of Negro Portraiture in American 
Literature, pp. 73-96. Following the Civil War the myth of the old 
South appeared, including the Negro stereotypes of Old Tom and Mammy 
(who worship their quality whitefolks) and the razor-toting, watermelon- 
eating, singing-dancing Clown. The new century saw sympathetic inter- 
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pretations of authentic Negro folk motifs. The 1920’s saw the emergence 
of the myth of the Negro as an instinctive, hedonistic, exotic primitive. 
The 1930’s saw the first portrayal of Negro experience stripped of white 
myth in the proletarian novel, in Lillian Smith, and in William Faulkner. 
After World War II several realistic portrayals of the Negro soldier 
appeared. Today various images of Negro experience are viewed, with- 
out myth, from the inside by Negro writers, and from the outside, in 
honest bewilderment by white writers. 


, VII:2, Spring 1966. 


1990. Lewis, R. W. B. Crane’s Visionary Lyric: The Way to THE 
BRIDGE, pp. 227-253. In the poems of 1924-1926, chiefly in Passage, 
Wine Menagerie, and At Melvilles Tomb, Hart Crane developed the 
visionary lyric which was to prepare him artistically and psychologically 
for writing The Bridge. What emerges is the capacity for transforming 
squalor by an act of vision, finding some promise of moral and spiritual 
beauty. He shared with Herman Melville an apocalyptic vision, although 
Melville’s vision veered toward horror and catastrophe, and Crane’s 
toward the beatific and restorative. Against their visions each pitted the 
ineradicable need for love, especially male friendship. 


1991. Malins, Edward. Yeats and the Easter Rising, pp. 271-284. Yeats 
questioned the correctness of the timing of the Easter Rising of 1916, 
believing a world to have been swept away. This was the turning point 
in Yeats’s life, after which he resolved to live henceforward in Ireland. 

: The ennoblement of the heroes of the Rising appeared in ຮອຊ poems 
to his very last work. 


1992. Miles, Josephine. American Poetry in 1965, pp. 321-335. The 
poetry of 1965 gives us shots of intensely focused-upon objects signifi- 
cant to mood, upon objects decreased in scale, upon parts rather than 
wholes. Romantic vagueness has given way to hard-edged objectivity, 
yet the natural world is still interpreted in its analogy to the human. There 
is a decrease in variety of complicated live characters, satire is scant, the 
sublime is missing. [An appendix lists books of poetry published and 
ເດ in 1965.] 

—Robert L. Dial 


. MICHIGAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, V:4, Fall 1966. 


1993, Taylor, Peter. That Cloistered Jazz, pp. 237-245. [The author 
reflects on the writer as teacher and reminisces about Randall Jarrell.] 


1994. Schoolcraft, John. I Touched the Hand of Phoebus, pp. 253-258. 
[The author recalls encounters with Rupert Brooke.] 


1995. Brashear, William R. The Empty Bench: Morality, Tragedy, and 
Arthur Miller, pp. 270-271. After the Fall should be considered as a 
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philosophical play; Miller is a social dramatist rather than a tragedian. 
The play finally asserts that, "To be civilized then is , . . a matter of 
discipline, a matter of will, and ‘love.’” Miller's art is exploratory and 
analytical, but limited to an objectified world. "Tragedy in proper doses 
is stabilizing, and it dispels the anxiety that inheres in evasion, but in 
overdoses it is petrifying." 


1996. Berry, Boyd M. Another Man Done Gone: Self-Pity in Baldwin's 
ANOTHER COUNTRY, pp. 285-290. Negro fictional characters and 
Negro authors ought to be considered not as Negroes, but as men. 
"Baldwin's novel is mechanical. Its characters are not really people; 
they are ideas dressed up in black and white." Baldwin's characters are 
filled with self-pity. Baldwin fails to show redemption, but be does see 
negritude as an inadequate reason for moral abdication. "But we suspect 
Baldwin now appeals to a sort of theological negritude, and that is only 
a more highly sophisticated form of self-pity." 


;, Vi:1, Winter 1967. 


1997. Hall, Donald. The Inward Muse, pp. 3-9. "The function of the 
critical intelligence in the creative process" involves both “unconscious 
over-determination," an unconscious necessity to write about something 
in order to understand it, and "preconscious knowledge," the totality of 
poetic knowledge which controls the poet's choices without verbaliza- 
tion. In the making of the poet there is a continual oscillation “where 
directions from unconscious sources are deployed under the conditions 
of preconsciousness." “The oscillation in the creative process . . . is 
between the mother giving milk (poet giving out words) and the baby 
drinking it (critic exercising his taste)." 


1998. Morris, John. How to Write Poems With a Computer, pp. 17-20. 
Haikus produced by a computer turned out to be very bad poetry. Really 
effective programming for computer-poetry would demand three algo- 
rithms (sets of instructions, a computer program); for syntax, for seman- 
tics, and for texture. Since poetry involves surprise, randomness must 
also be included. Even with careful programming, a computer. poem . 
would still fail to be human communication, which is, after all, the 
essence of poetry. 


1999. Brown, Spencer. HUCKLEBERRY FINN For Our Time, pp. 41- | 
46. The last chapters of Huckleberry Finn are unjustly criticized. The | 
intent of the last ten chapters is to produce the “uneasy amusement . 
and . . . irritation" which they actually do evoke. “These chapters are | 
a violent attack not only on slavery but on white people who think they . 
are liberating- black slaves; on what slavery does to otherwise decent . 
white people; and on what slavery does to otherwise decent black people." 
The conclusion of the book, “far from being a defect; js its ironic 
crown.” | 
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t 2000. Miller, Charles H. Our Great N eglected Wobbly,- pp.’ 5 Pet. 
| B. Traven’s 16 books, which include The Wobbly, The Treasure of the 
` Sierra Madre, and The Death Ship, have not received the critica] 
| attention they deserve. The Wobbly is a picaresque novel reflecting 


philosophical anarchism and Wobbly ideas. Traven was apparently born | 


in the U.S., coming to Mexico first in 1913. He now lives permanently 
in Mexico and continues to seek privacy. 


, VE2, Spring 1967. 


2001. Ellison, Jerome. How to Catch a Whale, pp. 85-89. Examination 
of criticism of Moby Dick illustrates the fact that critics have generally 
eschewed “the questions of good and bad, and Good and Evil.” An 
adequate criticism demands a stable intellectual platform. Such a plat- 
f form can be found in C. G. Jung's theories of archetypes and the 
pp nn, theory of the evolutionary nature of the consciousness. 

—Charles L. Squier 
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š GUITY, pp. 243-259. [Comments by L. A, Richards, Robert Graves, and 
* William Empson.] Although a landmark, Empson’s book is a failure. 
i The origin of its weaknesses appears in the history of its composition. 
Ideas from Graves and Laura Riding are imposed on ideas from Richards, 
'* so that the book becomes ungainly and, worse, contradicts its original 
+ premises, largely because of confusion in its concept of the self. 


ANE ນ: 
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undi 


| dience, pp. 260-269. Chaucer uses the trials of Griselda to particularize 

a two-part theme: by voluntary submission, the will becomes triumphant; 
perd analogously, by the acceptance of death, the soul conquers it. That 
; Griselda submits to Walter follows the tradition that submission to a 
, Superior person is equivalent to submission to God: it is a free action 
: symbolizing the Passion of Christ. . i 


. 2004. Mansell, Darrel, Jr. ‘Seemers’ in MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
pp. 270-284. The complications on the surface of Shakespeare's play 
are underlaid by a consistent development of moral ideas, in which «the 
 self-righteousness of Isabella and Angelo is followed by their satanism. 
They reach a balance always known by the Duke, who controls the action 
and who teaches Claudio that man in his tainted nobility must find his 
place somewhere between the extremes represented by Angelo and 
Barnardine. 


2005. Konigsberg, Ira. The Tragedy of Clarissa, pp. 285-298. Because 
of his background and reaction to earlier fiction, Richardson chose 4 


` 2003. McCall, John P. THE CLERK’S TALE and the Theme of Obe- . 


middle-class heroine for Clarissa, but he was influenced by Neoclassical 
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“ideas about the protagonist of tragedy. Although Clarissa lets herself be 


. Seduced out of pride, she remains honorable in her downfall. The struc- 


. 5 
"- 1 


ture of the novel also shows the influence of tragedy: it observes the 
unity of action and, in a new but appropriate sense, that of time; and 
the ending attempts to satisfy poetic justice. 


2006. Perloff, Marjorie. The Consolation Theme in Yeats’s IN 
MEMORY OF MAJOR ROBERT GREGORY, pp. 306-322. External 
evidence indicates what textual analysis proves: viz., that this elegy 


` ` contains the conventional element of consolation no less than that of 


grief. The consolation is inherent throughout. Although the elegy does 
not refer to immortality of soul or of works, it has a dignified composure 
based on the poet’s having achieved a unity of being denied the deceased. 


, XX VII:4, Décember 1966. 


. 2007. Chambers, Leland H. Henry Vaughan's Allusive Technique: Bibli- 
‘ eal Allusions in THE NIGHT, pp. 371-387. To state its conventional 
: ideas, The Night uses biblical references, through which it funnels the . 


whole Christian context. Rather than for his supposed mysticism and 
bookishness, Vaughan deserves recognition for his complex, original 
technique, which wields control over antitheses and correspondences in 
diction, imagery, and concepts. 


2008. Shawcross, John T. The Son in His Ascendance: A Reading of 
PARADISE LOST, pp. 388-401. The Son's defeat of Satan in Book VI 
is the climax of a pyramidic structure in which the climax of Book III 
(the Son's offering himself as redeemer) and that of Book IX (the fall 


"of man) balance each other. This structure emphasizes the theme of 

love (God's and man's for each other) and the comic mode of the poem, 

. Which focuses on man but finds God the All in All and thus embodies the 
.; Christian myth. 


2009. Novak, Maximilian E. Defoe’s SHORTEST WAY WITH THE 


: ` DISSENTERS: Hoax, Parody, Paradox, Fiction, Irony, and Satire, pp. 


402-417. Using a combination of techniques in a work which angered 
even those sharing his viewpoint, Defoe probably underestimated how . 
many he would deceive among readers unaccustomed to irony behind a | 
mask. He wrote this “Ironical Satyr” for the two traditional purposes: 
public improvement and his own pleasure. 

+ — Martha Seabrook . 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XVIIES, February 22, 1966. 


2010. Hart, Jeffrey. The Roots of Honor (rev.-art., Evelyn Waugh, 
Sword of Honour) pp. 168-169. Evelyn Waugh's Crouchback trilogy, , 
published as Sword of Honour, a single long novel, "is a classic of our 


` time." In it Waugh has succeeded in disciplining his energies by means | 


4 
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of a complex overall design. In its religious themes, the novel completes 
the development begun in Brideshead, and it will give no comfort to 
critics who assert that Waugh confuses Catholicism with Burke’s Peerage. 
It is also the novel “which best assays the actual meaning” of World War 
IL 


2011. Clinton, Farley. Maugham’s Bondage, pp. 174-176. W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s basic assets were his sharp eyes and ears, and a keen 
sense for what the reading public would find touching, funny, and 
bizarre. He immersed himself in the words of anyone who wrote well 
and might have something to teach him. His most endurable books (The 
Moon and Sixpence, Cakes and Ale, The Razor’s Edge) are written in 
the first person by a detached, candid observer of life. Maugham also 
wrote a series of “brilliant sketches” of the various geniuses and cultural 
idols of our day: The Vagrant Mood (a portrait of Katherine Mansfield) 
and Ten Novelists and Their Novels. Finally, in his autobiography, The 
Summing Up (1937), Maugham demonstrated the same brutal realism 
in dealing with himself as he did in observing others. 


=, XVIII:10, March 8, 1966. 


2012. Dunne, John G. Fictitious Novel (rev.-art., Truman Capote, In 
Cold Blood), pp. 226-229. This "masterpiece" is based on six years of 
“superb reportage.” While Capote does not wish to be judged as a 
journalist, this “non-fiction novel” is not a “new art form,” for Lillian 
Ross’s Picture was a similar non-fiction novel. In writing this book, 
Capote was denied the novelist’s most important tool, imagination. He 
could not rearrange the facts to make a point, nor could he take license 
to explore the unknown because of the laws of libel. In spite of his 
claims, Capote was constrained by reality. 


, XVIII:16, April 19, 1966. 


2013. Hart, Jeffrey. Beyond the Romantics (rev.-art, Douglas Bush, 
John Keats), pp. 371-373. The author's aim is to provide a book for the 
non-specialist which uses the best work of modern scholars in portraying 
a great man. Keats's genius and integrity give to his letters an interest 
second only to his contemporary and timeless poetry. The Romantic 
movement of the 19th century was "an unprecedented experiment," and 
Keats was "its sanest, its only wholly satisfactory product." His version 
of the Romantic experiment is "a hopeful portent.” Cut off from “moral 
political and religious tradition, and demanding that the individual create 
meaning of his own, ex nihilo—it is also the Modern experiment." 


; XVIII:18, May 3, 1966. 


2014. Davenport, Guy. Deep Waters and Dark (rev.-art, John Hersey, 
Too Far to Walk), pp. 424-426. John Hersey sees "the current protest 
of youth in the name of freedom" as simply "America's first voice of all, 
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the Puritan,” coming from a mind that “found sin intolerable in others, 
while . . , it found cause to taste a little itself, on the sly.” This story “is 
an allegory, an updated version of the Faustus legend,” yet “the allegorical 
direction is not to Faust” but to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Young Goodman 
Brown. In this “best... portrait yet of the campus protestor,” Hersey 
asserts "that rebellion is... selfish" and that “its assumption is . . . gall- 
motivated insolence." 


2015. Kenner, Hugh. Wisdom on the Cello (rev.-art, T. S. Eliot, To 
Criticize the Critic: Eight Essays on Literature and Education), pp. 420- 
422. The four lectures on the aims of education tell us nothing we can 
do by way of improvement, for Eliot believed "that you can usefully 
discuss things without coming to a conclusion." Conclusions imply "that 
once you have followed their instructions you can dispose of a problem." 
[he remaining four essays, “meditations on what we half-know,” are 
similarly . inconclusive. 





, XVIII:42, October 18, 1966. 


2016. Samuels, Charles T. Mailer vs. the Hilton Hotel (rev.-art, Nor- 
man Mailer, Cannibals and Christians), pp. 1059-1062. “Hardly a book 
at all,” much of it consists “of poems snickering in expanses of blank 
space.” Most of “its prose gives a new meaning to ‘ephemera’: speeches 
incorporating passages from reviews and letters which duplicate the 
speeches.” His literary criticism is not reassuring, but “after all, he can 
write. . . . Style, metaphoric audacity, wit—these have been our com- 
pensation” for the “intellectual nullities that threatened to make Mailer 
the literary world’s equivalent of a Hollywood starlet.” 

—Eric M. Zale 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, L:2, April 1966, 


2017. Gage, Phyllis C. Syntax and Poetry in Chaucer's PRIORESS'S 
TALE, pp. 252-261. A syntactic analysis of three stanzas dealing with 
the young martyr in the Prioress’s Tale shows that a close study of 
Chaucer’s syntax is an important contribution towards an adequate 
assessment of his narrative technique. 


2018. Thomson, Patricia. The Date Clue in Shakespeare’s SONNET 98: 
pp. 262-267. On the evidence of line 4 of Sonnet 98 both George Wynd: 
ham and’ Dover Wilson assume that in the April of the year of composi; 
tion of the sonnet the Sun and Saturn were in opposition and date the 
sonnet between 1599 and 1602. But the phrase “leap with” in 1. 4 makes 
it more logical to assume that the Sun and Saturn were in conjunction; 
which was the case in the period 1586-1588. Although such a “con! 
junction” dating remains hypothetical and is uncomfortably early, there 
is nothing in the style of the sonnet to force one forward to a later date! 
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; L:3, July 1966. 


2019. Hill Betty. Notes on the Egerton e Text of the POEMA 
MORALE, pp. 352-357. In Ms Egerton 613 there are two texts of the 
Poema Morale. Of the second (the e text) the last part has been lost. 
In its grammar, orthography, and system of accentuation the e text 
(whose language is predominantly South-Western) is the most conserva- 


. tive of the seven versions of the Poema Morale. 


" 2020. Kinghorn, A. M. Human Interest in the Middle English SIR 


ORFEO, pp. 359-369. One of the outstanding characteristics of the poem 
is its human interest. The plot hinges on two loves—music-making and 


- conjugal love. Sir Orfeo's duty to seek adventure is motivated by his 
" love, an unusual motivation in medieval romance. The steward and the 


. beggar in their different positions help to make the idyllic picture of 
. human relationships more convincing. Orfeo's harp-playing is not of 


Q0QPa + wet € 


magic origin; it is a human skill which he has acquired by concentrated 
practice. The poet's efforts to achieve a high degree of verisimilitude 
result in a total effect fundamentally different from that of the classical 


. legend. 


—J. Boswinkel 
—M. Stam 


ເ NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXVIL:4, 1966. 


* 2021. Robinson, Fred C. Notes and Emendations to Old English Poetic 
. Texts, pp. 356-364. In Exodus, ll. 126-129, leomaegne means “lion host, 
* lion tribe" and needs no change to, leodmaegne. In Maxims I, ll. 54-55 
` can be made one long-line by chang;ig wind to sund. In Instructions for 


7 Fr 


Christians, ll. 10-12, ge can be fused with witan to make an infinitive 


. meaning “depart.” Ibid. H. 106-112, contain sacerd, readily explained 
: by Isidore's etymology. In ibid. ]l 221-222, gearothe might better be 


was ^ 


' gearowe. In Ruin, ll 6-7, waldendwyrhtan could mean “the king’s ` 


builder." Durham Proverbs, 1. 44, is translated, "It is not well afar, said 
he who heard wailing in hell." 


. 2022. Farrell, Robert. Eight Notes to Old English EXODUS, pp. 364- 


: 375. Folcriht, H. 21-22a, means “law.” In Il. 30-36, ingere is best read 
. as ungere, “very recently." Leodweard, Jl. 56-57, is translated “that 
i which the people keep." Mearchofu morheald, |. 61, is interpreted as 
- "the desert held march-dwellings.” The rearrangement of Il. 107b-111a 
' js unnecessary if other means “the second of two,” referring to the pillar 
. of cloud. Ful, ]. 167, means "foulness." The emendation of onsigan to 


onsegon, 1. 179, corresponds with the Vulgate. Beo hata, 1. 253, can be 


- emended to beodhata. 


2023. Baird, Joseph L. Grendel the Exile, pp. 375-381. Grendel’s 
. potency as a character is enhanced by the fact that he is an exile both 


f 
--+“..-- : 
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from God and man. As an exile from man Be calls up identification 
from members of the audience who might one day be exiles themselves. 


2024. Zettersten, Arne. Further Notes on the Robartes Manuscripts, 
pp. 382-384. There is no longer a Robartes Ms of this collection of frag- 
ments. The guard-book is now Bodleian Ms Lat. Misc. b. 17 and con- 
tains the English Mss 152, 155, 157-159, 163, 164b, 167-169, 171-185. 
Ms 144 is now Ms 46 in the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. Ms 
145 is now Bodleian Ms Eng.th.c.70. 


2025. Koskenniemi, Inna. On the Use of ‘Figurative Negation’ in Eng- 
lish Renaissance Drama, pp. 385-401. For the expression of worthless- 
ness, contemptibility, or indifference, figurative negation has been 
available in English since the 13th century. In English Renaissance 
drama the choice of substantives to reinforce the negation became more 
restricted than in Middle English. 


2026. Price, Cecil. An Early Publication of One of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son, pp. 401-411. A collation of the text of the first edition © 
(1774) with the one printed in The Weekly Amusement, November 2, 
1765, reveals variants, which, although often trifling, suggest that the - 
editor of the first edition made expansions and changes, which sometimes 
resulted in over-emphasis and over-correctness. There seems to have 
been an attempt to add formality to the style. 

—Jean Lee Johnson | 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXIX:4, December 1966. 


2027. Allen, Gerald. Mark Twain's Yankee, pp. 435-446. When Hank 
Morgan said, "I could make anything a body wanted," he embodied the’ 
19th-cenutry belief in progress. Based thus on faith in rationality 
and technology, this belief proved inadequate, and Morgan's failure 
demonstrates its inadequacy. The Yankee developed sinister traits, such 
as his unwillingness to exhibit openly the rational basis for his powers, 
and in the end the unforeseen irrationality of the people made possible 
the triumph of Merlin. Intentionally or not, and perhaps even because 
it is not an artistic success, A Connecticut Yankee is extremely revealing 
about the times that produced it. 


2028. Bluestein, Gene. Emerson’s Epiphanies, pp. 447-460. In some 
ways Emerson’s literary theory is strikingly contemporary. He believed 
that the poet must work through symbols (language is the symbol of 
natural fact, natural fact of spiritual fact) toward “delicious awakenings”; ` 
but, mystic though he was, he never lost sight of the importance of the . 
fact. Similarly, T. S. Eliot spoke for symbolic discourse but refused to 
go as far as Valery toward “pure poetry” and retained always a respect , 
for the “subject matter” of a poem. James Joyce’s notion of epiphanies 
is similar to Emerson’s idea of poetic creation: both speak of moments 
of illumination, and to both the “natural fact” is indispensable. 
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2029, Medlicott, Alexander, Jr. The Legend of Lucy Brewer: An Early 
American Novel, pp. 461-473. The first part of Lucy Brewer's career, 
as recounted in A Female Marine (1814), is much like that of Moll 
Flanders. Then, in 1812, Lucy is moved by patriotism to desert whore- 
dom and join the marines. Disguised as a man, she serves for almost 
three years as a rifleman aboard the Constitution. Often accepted as 
truth, the story is wholly fiction, even though a "Reply" to the book, 
allegedly written by the madam of Lucy's Boston brothel, corroborates 
the account of military service. A Female Marine is the first American 
novel to use a female warrior as the focal point of the action. 


—Donald M. Murray, . 


INEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXVI, Autumn 1966. | f 
2030. Vogel, Albert W. The Education of Eugene' Gant, pp. 278-292. 


In the education of Thomas Wolfe’s autobiographical persona, Eugene | 


Gant, experience was primary. Much of Eugene’s experience came from 
unsystematic, extensive, passionate reading. His teachers, ' rarely com- 
petent and often dull, failed to discipline his mind. 
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2031. Charles, Sister Pater Domain. DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP: A Novel of Love and Death, pp. 389-403. The tensions 


of love and death which fill the Archbishop's life create the vision and 
understanding that mark his person. He dies in peace, "because his 


through constant reference to . . that consummation of the Love-Death 
conflict i in the person of Jesus Christ." 


NEW RAMBLER, No. C.II, January 1967. M 

2032. Fox, Adam. Johnson's Strictures Upon Pious Poetry, pp. 4-13. 
Tohnson's criticism of "pious poetry" in the Life of Waller does not apply 
o. all religious verse, exceptions being “ *didactick poetry’ " 
ions of Nature. Prayer in verse is apparently what he had in mind, 
hough he is nowise clear on this point. In the Quarterly Review (June 
1835) John Keble, a better critic than he is commonly held to be, 


SSS SSO process point by point] 


033. Wilson, Ross. Doctor Johnson and Wine, pp. 24-40. ` Intermit: 
ently abstemious, but never temperate, Johnson gave over wine-drinking 
or long periods of time and returned to it for shorter ones throughout 
115 adult years. When he drank, he drank, often alone, simply to get 
runk, simply to seek “refuge in drink”; “it may be truly said that John- 
on was a compulsive alcoholic—who cured himself . . . [by] willpower 


personal love-death struggle . . . has gained in strength and serenity | 


Í . —Saralyn R. Daly | 


and descrip- ` 


"dismembers what Johnson wrote piece by piece.” [The article moves 


prayer.” His treatment of wine and related terms in the Dictionary 








> X 
> k 


- 


_is [as here shown] “remarkably accurate.” [The history of the French and 
.Portuguese wine trade, especially the latter, in 18th-century England is 


traced.]: The increasing adulteration of port with brandy was partly 
responsible for Johnson’s preference of this wine to claret, the Tory 
drink. | 

—J. B. Shipley 


NEW — December 23, 1966. 
` 2934. Muggeridge, Malcolm. Alice Where Art Thou? p. 933. Jonathan 


Miller's TV version of Lewis Carroll’s nightmare incidents in Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland creates a grotesque adult world as seen by 


-a child. Miller sees' Alice as a sick protest against the monstrous 


ehcroachment of adolescence on the purity and innocence of childhood. 
If we projet this protest we get Peter Pan and Lolita. 


; January 6, 1967. 


2035. Hampshire, Stuart. Shame's Voice (rev.-art., The Letters of 
James Joyce, ed. by Richard Ellmann), pp. 14-15. Joyce's creative 
emotions have absoluteness and exclusiveness. Literature before him had 
repressed the libidinal energies, trapped in language. Language flows in 
the modulations of consciousness only if the shell of a given word and 





‘sentence has been broken open and the associative core set free. Joyce, 
in releasing language, made a claim for an autonomous literature, but its . 


completeness in a single work was impossible. 


; January 20, 1967. 
2036. Brophy, Brigid. Victorian Pornography, pp. 81-82. Steve Marcus’ S 


` criteria for 19th-century pornography do not separate literature from 


pornography. Oedipal fantasies underlie stock pornographic situations 


.. but also much literature dealing with Eros and Thanatos. It is the pre- 


ponderance of such fantasies in pornography which distinguishes it from 


‘literature. The anti-Catholic erotic slander in Victorian pornography may 


have set the erotic tone for pro-Catholic writers such as Beardsley, Har- 
land, Corvo, and Firbank. 


2037. Fuller, Roy. Saga Pudding, p. 92. Regarding anything observed 


or thoroughly known, Galsworthy's range is narrow. Yet his rebellious- 
ness survives in literature because of his interest in things. His diffi- 


‘culties as a novelist are. not detectable when his fictions are dramatized. 


His characters stand out from their stock situations. 





, January 27, 1967. 


2038. Enright, D. J. Malcolm Lowry, pp. 117-118. Lowry’s "edm 
1946 to explain the symbols in Under the Volcano does not matter now , 
. that they are real. Symbols and mythical elements illustrate the story 
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i and reveal characters. The reasons for the Consul's degeneration are 


d 


` NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:1,\ January 1967. ` . : E 


: 
i 


presented in such material detail and with such power that the reader Ed 
; responds. 


—R. Er Wieke ` 


` 


* 2039. Crellin, ]. K. Possets, pp. 2-4. Though substantialiy Boo the ~ 


OED definition of posset fails to make clear that “the terms et dant 3*3 


* and posset ale" usually meant "the posset whey and not the thick cürdled 


preparation." Medicated whey was generally used medicinally. Posset pots 


i with spouts were probably not used for thick possets, which were eaten 


š 
: 
f 


3 


2 with a spoon, from unspouted pots or from posset cups. 


2040. Farina, D. P. *Wedum Geyeorthod" i in THE DREAM OF THE 


i ROOD, pp. 4-6. This phrase (in ll. 14b-16a) is understandable when we 


; relate it to the medieval custom of re-enacting, on Good Friday evenings, 
? the lowering of Christ's body fróm the cross, the body-being wiped with a 


i : folded sheet previously stained red in places to simulate blood ‘stains 






: which became visible as the sheet was unfolded for wiping and enclosing 
5 the body. Later the unfolded sheet was spread upon the.cross, which is 
: what the poet claims to have seen in his dream—-a cross, gold-studded (as ` 


‘ crosses often were at the nes covered with cloth. 


: 2041. Baird, Joseph L. The Uses of Ignorance: BEOWULF 435, 2330. 
: pp. 6-8. In these two lines, the author of Beownlf uses his hero's ignor- 


‘ance of a truth as a device to subtly characterize him. The first, in. 
” which Beowulf disdains the use of weapons to fight Grendel, shows his 
' courage, for neither he nor anyone else in the poem knows that Grendel 
: is invulnerable against swords. The second shows his humility in taking 
, upon himself the cause of a feud, whose true cause she learned later. 


2042. Silvia, D. S. The Wife of Bath’s Marital State, pp. 8-10. The 
. evidence of the text suggests that the Wife’s latest husband is still alive 


but that she has lost interest in him because she has wrested from him 


: his sovereignty over her. Since her foresightedness always drives her to 
: seek out a candidate to succeed her last husband before she is widowed 
again, she is on the pilgrimage to scout for husband number six. 


2043. Folch-Pi, Willa Babcock. Ramón Llulls FELIX and Chaucers 
CANON'S YEOMAN'S TALE, pp. 10-11. A passage in Llull's De les 
Maravelles del Mon (known also as Félix, for its protagonist), in late 
13th-century Catalan, parallels Chaucer’s tale of the fake alchemist. 
Proof that the work was translated is found in the existence today of a 
15th-century Ms of it in Old French. The lack of connection that scholars 
have noted between Chaucer's tale proper (Part II) and Part I or the 
Prologue is thus accounted for: Chaucer did not originate the plot. 
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“2044. Frankis, P. J. The Syllabic Value of Final ES in English Versi- ' 
. fication about 1500, pp. 11-12. A short poem in Stephen Hawes’s Con- | 


> i 475 | 


1 


i 


version of Swearers (first printing 1509) reveals something about versifi- : 


‘cation principles of the time. A pattern-poem, it increases by one syllable 
. every half-stanza, from one to six syllables, then decreases in the same 


pattern. back to lines of one syllable. The es plural ending is counted as 


a ‘syllable (though in actual speech it probably was not so pronounced); | 


. 2045. Wood, George A. McD. The Date of a Scott Letter, pp. 12-13. 
‘An unpublisifd letter from Anna Seward to Mrs. Penelope Pennington 


dated August 31, 1806, which refers to a letter from Scott that she had 


. `, the same ending of a genitive would probably have been so counted too, | 
'' though this ending as a genitive does not occur in the poem. This lyric | 
"reveals also that the final e was not counted as a syllable in Hawes’s day. | 


received the day before permits assigning of a date around August 26 for - 


Scott's writing of it. The Ms of it in the British Museum bears no date 


. except one in pencil - presumably by a later hand assigning it to the 


sumfher of 1806. 


2046. Rawson, C. J. TOM JONES and MICHAEL: A Parallel, p. 13. : 


The passage. in VII:ii of Tom Jones wherein Jones, torn between rage 
(against Blifil) and love (for Sophia) bursts into tears, thereby preventing 


“his misfortunes from either turning his head, or bursting his heart,” 


suggests: Wordsworth’s 11. 448-450 in Michael, where we are told that the 


| strength of love contains a power that enables us to endure that which 


otherwise "would overset the brain, or break the heart." 


2047. Owen, David B. Identification of an Allusion in a Wordsworth 
Letter, pp. 13-14. The “situation” in a newly finished poem that Words- 


. worth told Sir George Beaumont in a letter of early 1808 would make a 


fine subject for a painting is identifiable in the lines starting, "Now doth 
a delicate shadow fall” in Canto I of The White Doe of Rylstone. The 
letter-itsel can be dated (from information in a letter of Dorothy Words- 
worth's) between February 5 and 23, 1808. Since Wordsworth said that 
the description was based "upon pictorial principles" [Owen's phrase], we 
now have “a firm beginning for a critical study of Wordsworth's indebt- 
edness to pictorial theory in the creation of his naturalistic poetry." 


2048. Shaver, Chester L. Three Unpublished Wordsworth Letters, pp. | 


14-18. In three letters to John Marshall (*of Headingley, near Leeds"), 
Wordsworth gives information about certain properties in the Lake Dis- 


trict which Marshall might be interested in buying and about a plan for | 


a new road through one property. . 


2049. Martin, C. 0. An Unpublished Coleridge Letter, pp. 18-19. A 
brief note to Joseph Cottle, probably written at Clevedon in October of 
1795, accompanied a Ms copy of "Epistle 4/To the Author of Poems, 


|. 




























Published Anonymously at Bristol in September 1795" (ie. Cottle). In 
fit Coleridge said that he would be in Bristol "by eleven o'clock with the 
remaining copy" and (typically) exclaimed, “What a dreadful night!” 
His sending the Ms when he could have delivered it himself nearly as 
fast, may have been a conciliatory gesture, since he had delayed sending 
Cottle poems he had promised. 


2050. Adlard, John. The Annandale Druids: A Blake Crux, pp. 19-20. 
‘Although no relics of Druids have been uncovered in Annandale (Blake, 
inl. 11 of Plate 35 of Milton says the Seven Angels were once Druids), 
there is an oak grove there called Belle Craig that suggests Druid wor- 
Ship; citations from writings by Blake's contemporaries disclose that 
others besides him imagined Druids there. 


w eel . KC SCENE 


2051. Harrold, William. -Blakes TYGER and Vaughan's “COCK. 
CROWING, pp. 20-21. Similarities between these two poems in subject ` 
matter, meter, and style suggest that Blake was imitating Vaughan’s 
poem. “The relationship between Blake and . . . Henry Vaughan is 
much closer than scholars . . . have suggested.” 


2052. Lynch, P. R. Speculation at Mansfield Parsonage, pp. 21-22. In 
buying Mary Crawford’s Queen at a high price (in the card game of 
Speculation in Mansfield Park, Chapter 7 of Volume ID, despite discour- 
agement of the purchase by Mr. Crawford, Fanny was showing her inde- 
pendence. This detail supports Mrs. Norris’s later complaint of Fanny’s 
ependence. 


053. Villiers, André de. Hazlitt and Kemble’s Retirement, pp. 22-23. 
-his 1962 biography of Hazlitt, Herschel Baker’s query whether Haz- 
itt attended the farewell dinner on June 27, 1817, for John Kemble can 
)e answered negatively on the basis of the guest list published in a 
amphlet two months later, which details the evening and prints speeches 
ven. 


054. Chatterjee, Bhabatosh. Echoes of Cary’s Dante in ENDYMION, 
x 23. Two parallels suggest that in Endymion Keats was echoing Cary’s 
nslation of the Divine Comedy. The line, “Now past the midway from 
rtality” in 11.315 suggests Dante’s opening line. The phrase “clammy 
ew" in HI.568 appears in Canto III of Cary’s version of the Inferno. 


055. Maxwell, J. C. Porphyro as “Famish’d Pilgrim," p. 23. Jack 
tillinger’s convincing argument (in The Hoodwinking of Madeline, SP, 
VIII [1961], 533-555) against taking literally Keats’s religious language 
The Eve of St. Agnes, particularly the “famished pilgrim” image, 
an be supported by evidence from another possible source than those 
e cites. Thomas Carew’s “Good counsell to a young Maid” presents a 
ituation analogous to that of Keats’s poem: a maiden deserted by her 
over after she has yielded to him; Madeline fears this very thing. 
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2056. Maxwell, J. C. HYPERION and REJECTED ADDRESSES, 
p. 23. In I. 254 of Hyperion, Keats “must have unconsciously, and most 
unfortunately, recalled a couplet in the Crabbe parody from Rejected 
Addresses”: “He who, in quest of quiet, ‘Silence!’ hoots,/Is apt to make 
the hubbub he imputes.” Keats’s unconscious recollection of Crabbe 
accounts for the “fall” that M. R. Ridley ascribes to Keats’s second line, 
“Hubbub increases more they call out ‘Hush!’ ” 


2057. Purcell, H. D. The Probable Origin of a Line in Keats’s ODE 
TO A NIGHTINGALE, p. 24. For the penultimate line of this ode, 
Keats may have been indebted to Thomas Heywood’s A Challenge for 
Beauty, Act V: “Is this a vision?/Or else some waking dream?” 


2058. 521, J.-C. Shakespeare's Sonnet 27 and Keats’s BRIGHT STAR! 
p. 24. “Verbal echoes” of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 27 combine in Keats’s 
Bright Star! sonnet with “the fusion of erotic and religious elements 
found in a single metaphor in the Shakespeare sonnet; Keats’s “rather 
more developed sacramental imagery” also recalls the earlier poem. 


2059. McClary, Ben Harris. Another Moore Letter, pp. 24-25. To the 
Dowden edition of Thomas Moore’s letters (1964) should be added one 
that Moore sent in May of 1824 to “the major London newspapers” 
explaining his position regarding the destruction of Byron’s Ms auto- 
biography. The letter [here reproduced] says that Moore, believing the 
Ms to be his, protested against its destruction but yielded to the wishes 
of others concerned, including Augusta Leigh, that it be destroyed. This 
was done; Moore paid Murray what he owed him “upon the security of 
my bond” and subsequently refused reimbursement from the Byron 


v family. 


—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LX:4, Fourth Quarter 1966. 


2060. Thorson, James L. The Publication of HUDIBRAS, pp. 418-438. 
The first authorized edition of the first part, a large octavo, was followed 
by a small octavo and three duodecimo editions within the year (1663), 
as well as four unauthorized octavo editions. Four spurious editions 
(1663) of the second part preceded the two authorized editions (1664). 
In 1674 appeared an edition of the two parts together, with considerable 
revision apparently by Butler. The "only choice for a copy text" is the 
first 1663 edition, taken in conjunction with the 1674 edition. [Includes 
A Bibliography of Editions of HUDIBRAS Published During the Life- 
time of Samuel Butler. Illustrated.] 
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2061. White, William. Two Versions of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s BABYLON 
REVISITED: A Textual and Bibliographical Study, pp. 439-452. The 
text of this story, as it appears in Taps at Reveille (1935), contains 88 
revisions-——both major and minor— from the original Saturday Evening 
Post version (1931), but it also has ten “clear errors.” None of the 


; anthologies or collections in which the story appears gives a reliable 
; text, though The Fitzgerald Reader (1963) comes closest. [Includes 
* lists of anthologies, variant readings, and errors.] 


r1 
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! 2062. Parks, Stephen. Justice to William Creech, pp. 453-464. Robert 


Burns's difficulties with William Creech, the Edinburgh publisher of his 


* 1787 Poems, have been exaggerated. Creech's only profit came from the 
> 500 copies he bought at the 5s. subscription price to sell to non- 
; subscribers at 6s. He also agreed to buy the copyright for 100 guineas, 





' even though the local market had been saturated. While he was slow in 
. paying, his behavior was characteristic of the Edinburgh book trade of 
* the day, and in any case some time was necessary to straighten out the 
í confused subscription accounts. ! 


: 2063. Ewing, Douglas C. A Note on Mary Russell Mitford's BELFORD 
: REGIS, p. 473. The Morgan Library has a copy in original binding 
which shows that there was an integral blank leaf at the end of the first 


volume and that there was no fourth leaf in the last gathering of the 


. second volume. 


. 2064. Carpenter, Kenneth E. Copyright Renewal Deposit Copies, pp. 
. 473-474. An examination of books by William Dean Howells shows that 
' publishers sometimes printed a small number of cancel title leaves to 
' insert in deposit copies for copyright renewal purposes. 

I ! toe 


2065. White, William. Nathanael West’s BALSO SNELL in Cloth, pp. 
474-476. Fifteen copies of this book were issued in pale blue cloth 


. stamped in gold [a correction of the description in Serif, IT (March 1965), 


5-18]. 


2066. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Some Stone & Kimball Addenda, pp. 476- 
478. [The author records “two minor revisions and three additions" to 
Sidney Kramer's bibliography of Stone & Kimball (1940).] 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PAPERS ON ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, I:3, Sum- 
mer 1965, 


2067. Carpenter, Nan Cooke. Music in the Chester Plays, pp. 195-216. 
At least two thirds of the Chester plays specifically call for music; there 
are more than thirty such references in all. Most of the songs are litur- 
gical (but Noah’s wife’s companions sing a drinking song and the Bethle- 
hem shepherds sing “Hey troly loly loe"). The singers are more often 
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angelic than mortal. Instrumental music often is used to represent the 
divine Presence in heaven or among men. 


2068. Aderman, Ralph M. James Kirke Paulding as Social Critic, pp. 
217-229. Influenced by family experience and the ideas of Thomas | 
Jefferson, Paulding shifted in his writings “from a Jeffersonian to a 
Jacksonian outlook, with later conservative agrarian views corresponding 
closely to those of the plantation owners of the South.” His satiric 
observations on American social behavior stem from an attitude “‘essen- . 
tially ... . conservative . . . tempered by his egalitarianism and sense of 
human dignity.” 


2069. Mogan, Joseph J., Jr. PIERRE and MANFRED: Melville’s Study 
of the Byronic Hero, pp. 230-240. The influence of Byron’s Manfred 
on Melville’s novel is direct and pervasive, in verbal parallels, similarities . 
in plot, and the ambiguous handling in each work of the theme of incest. 
Above all, both leading characters aspire to transcend the human limi- 
tations of which they are only too well aware. Melville likens Pierre to 
Prometheus and Christ, however, rather than using the Faustian terms 
in which Byron had presented Manfred. 


2070. Grauman, Lawrence, Jr. Suggestions on the Future of THE 
CONFIDENCE-MAN, pp. 241-249. The allegorical significance of 
Melville’s novel is “God's betrayal, in one way or another, of man’s : 
faith.” The various confidence-men who appear are all embodiments of : 
the Devil, who is the only force in the world of the novel, having replaced 
Christ as the agent of God. Melville's vision is not, however, completely 
nihilistic. 


2071. Kahn, Sy. Glenway Wescott: The Artist at Work, pp. 250-258. 
In 1927 Wescotts novel The Grandmothers earned him a reputation 
equal to Hemingway's. One reason is its "lyric prose," rigorously and 
sensitively fashioned. [Five versions of one passage are printed and the 
alterations analyzed.] 


2072. Hartley, Lodwick. “Mercy but Murders”: A Sub-theme in 
ROMEO AND JULIET,” pp. 259-264. The death of Paris, which is 
one of Shakespeare's additions to the story of Romeo, fits a pattern of 
political comment that may be discerned in the play. Partial responsibility 
for the whole tragedy must be borne by the Prince, a weak ruler whose 
refusa] to levy deserved punishments results in continued civil strife. 
Not only the city but the Prince himself pays a penalty for his misguided 
mercy, in the deaths of his kinsmen, Mercutio and Paris. 


2073. Ades, John I. The Pattern of Temptation in COMUS, pp. 265- 
271. Critics have shown the temptations of Adam, Christ, and Samson , 
in Milton's three major poems to be parallel in their three-fold structure; 
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this demonstration can be extended to the temptation. of the Lady. in 
Comus. The tempter first appeals to the needs of the flesh (hunger). 
Failing in this he tries fraud, associated in traditional commentary: with 
temptations of "the world.” Finally “like Satan in his third’ attempt [ih 
Paradise Regained], he resorts to a kind of violence, or at least intimida- 
tion." Relief finally comes, as in Paradise Regained, ສວສຊ l 


2074. Bradford, M. E. The Winding Horn: Hunting and the Making 
of Men in Faulkner’s RACE AT MORNING, pp. 272-278. The power , 7 
of Faulkner’s hunting narratives to embody his whole ethical. system 
may derive in part from the actual role of the hunt in Southern life as an 
initiation ritual. The story Race at Morning is an example. 


2075. Staley, Thomas F. Joyce Scholarship in the 1960’s, pp. 279-286. 
“No five-year period in the past has seen such a significant development, 
either quantitatively or qualitatively, as has the period 1960-65.” 
[Editions, bibliographies, journals devoted to Joyce, and book-length 
critical studies are surveyed; a brief list of desiderata for further scholar- 
ship is given.] 


, 1:4, Autumn 1965. 


` 2076. Davis, Thomas M. Another View of THE WIFE’S LAMENT, 
pp. 291-305. On the current interpretations of this poem further insight 
may be gained by an awareness of its climactic structure and a closer 
examination of the legal customs alluded to in the poem. It is “a care- ` 
fully constructed dramatic poem" and “one of the finest lyric expressions ^ 
of the Anglo-Saxon concept of courage.” [A new translation of the 
poem is included.] 


^" 2077. Donner, Morton. Tact as a Criterion of Reality in SIR. GAWAIN 





AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, pp. 306-315. Gawain's tactfulness in 
dealing with varied social dilemmas reveals the complexity of the poet's 
vision of human experience. In the world of Sir Gawain and the. Green 
Knight the necessity repeatedly arises for blurring reality with. preténce 
in tbe interests of social harmony. When at the close Gawain lapses 
from comedy to bitter seriousness in his approach to his situation, and 
is rescued only by the tact of his fellow-courtiers, the author himself 
displays an equal tact. 


2078. Reichard, Hugo M. Gulliver the Pretender, pp. 316-326. The 
impression given in Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels that the English and 
Yahoo societies are remarkably alike can be easily refuted. Ingratiatingly, 
Gulliver has described to the Houyhnhnms only the bad side of 
European life, to which he has allowed the Houyhnhnm to make merely 
speculative but damning additions. That many readers -accept the 
parallels as valid is the result of a further deception by’ Gulliver: in 
writing up the story of his voyage he has deliberately made himself 
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i appear not to have volunteered evidences of man’s depravity but only 
 weluctantly to have admitted them. Swifts view and Gulliver's are. 
actually “poles apart, 


i 2079. Boggs, W. Arthur. Dialectal Ingenuity in HUMPHRY CLINK- 


ER, pp. 327:337. The letters of the servant Win Jenkins contain, besides. 


` many pre-Sheridan malapropisms, a wealth of apparent dialect forms 


a 


supposedly attributable to Win’s Welsh background. But Smollett has 
“created ຂ . . , linguistic hoax,” for Win's "idiolect" contains incompatible 
features characteristic of standard, cockney, midland, and southern 


. English and lowland Scotch, as well as Welsh, phonology. 


2080. Beum, Robert. Yeats the Rhymer, pp. 338-350. Surprisingly, in 
an age of vers libre Yeats was a master of rhyme. His lifelong use of 
rhyme is a mark of his romantic and conservative bent. From 1910 on 
he used little feminine rhyme, preferring “compact thought and hard 
beauty and passionateness.” He evolved a slant rhyme which he learned 
to use most effectively. 


2081. Storms, G. Grammatical Expressions of Emotiveness, pp. 351- 
368. “The expression of emotiveness has for long been regarded as a 
semantic problem only," but frequently it is achieved by a variation from 
the standard grammar of impersonal English. Among the common vari- 
ations having this function are several that involve pronouns or proper 
nouns and others that involve the use of auxiliary verbs or coordinate 


` conjunctions. 


2082. McDermott, John Francis. An Unpublished Washington Irving 
Manuscript, pp. 369-373. [The author introduces and prints a sketch, 
The Log House Hotel, written early in 1833 and based on a trip the 
previous fall in Missouri.] 


2083, Bartel, Roland. Byron's Respect for Language, pp. 373-378. It is 
not true, as often charged, that Byron was slipshod in his use of words. 
Not only is he scrupulously careful in his mature poetry, but he attacks 
"stilted and dishonest writing" in others. 


2084. Taylor, Marion A., and John Clark. Further Sources for THE 
SECOND DEATH by Graham Greene, pp. 378-380. The debt of 
Greene's story to the seventh chapter of Luke has already been noted. 
Further allusions to Mark 8 and John 9 also serve to enrich its meaning. 

—Charles A. Huttar 


‘PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXIII:3, Summer 1966. 


. 2085. Kermode, Frank. The New Apocalyptists, pp. 339-361. Early 


modernism—-Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, Lewis, Pound—-may be distinguished 


from the modernism of the 60’s in its relation to the fiction of crisis or 


| 
| 


I apocalypse. The older, politically conservative poets: Saw past forms as. 
' a source of order in a time of cataclysmic change; thé new see the past. 
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, as that which should be ignored, while change and novelty are the only 
: indication of value. “The common topics are transition and eschatolog- 
ical anxiety; but one reconstructs, the other abolishes, one recreates and 
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< the other destroys the indispensable and relevant pesto 


` 2086. Howard, Richard. On James Dickey, pp. 414-428, 479-486. James 
Dickey 5 published works, Into the Stone (1960), Drowning with Others 


| (1962), Helmets (1964), and Buckdancer's Choice (1965) move from a 


concern with ritual, magic, and process, through an'impulse “to disarm 


: and confront one’s naked humanity,” to an accommodation of prosaic 


reality. 





, XXXIII:4, Fall 1966. 


: 2087. Poirier, Richard. Worlds of Style, pp. 509-524, 631-650. “The 
; most interesting American books are an image of the creation of America 
: itself"—the enclosing of a vast expanse of time and space, liberty and 
- necessity. The distinctive American tradition shows a defiance of 
- environmental necessities in an attempt to create "freedom" by means of 
: language, as opposed to works “that mirror an environment already 
` accredited by history and society." The building of houses is thus a 


persistent act in American literature, by which the self possesses environ- 


; ment otherwise possessed by nature, or frees itself from society and 
' history. [Crisis in these works occurs when the hero must return from 
. freedom to tbe environment created by the conventions of history and 
. society.] 


. 2088. Tanner, Tony. The New Demonology, pp. 547-572. The paradox 
` of William Burroughs is his “irresistable urge to explore ever more 
. extreme forms of addiction counteracted by a fierce impulse for cure." 
| His earliest book, Junkie, under the pseudonym William Lee, supplies 


the pre-metaphoric background for his more important works. The 
pattern of constant flight and evasion through alien territories, grotesques 


= who inhabit the world of the addict, and malevolent power are his 


continuing metaphors for the disease of civilization. Burroughs uses 
language—the 'cut-up"—in order to destroy communication, because 


. the human race is trapped in time and body by "The Word." However, 


he has an allegorical message which must be communicated in conven- 
tiona] verbal forms. 


now 


2089. Dickstein, Morris. For Art’s Sake, pp. 617-621. Saul Bellow’s 
diatribe against the literati (New York Times Book Review, July 10, 
1966) is a manifestation of his displeasure at not having been elevated 
to the stature of Proust, Joyce and Mann. 

-Barbara A. Paulson 
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PAUNCH, No. 26, April 1966. 


2090. Widmer, “Kingsley. Notes on the Literary Institutionalization of 
D. H. Lawrence: An Anti-Review of The Current State of Lawrence 
Studies, pp. 5-13. ‘Many critics have attacked D. H. Lawrence apparently 
on aesthetics when‘ they are really attacking his views on sex. This is 
true in Eliseo Vivas's D. H. Lawrence, The Failure and the Triumph of 
Art; and David Holbrook's Quest for Love is an example of the moral- 
istic reproaches.aimed at Lady Chatterley’s Lover. It is the fault of 
"Bureaucratic Jobbing" that several so-called "critical anthologies" are not 
balanced presentations. of Lawrence's works. "Academic Busywork" 
produces carefully edited’ “pedantic monuments," “Doctoral Hacking" 
much that is of little meaning, and “Critical Con-Jobs” often fail to deal ` 
with Lawrence's extremities. 


2091. Efron, Arthur. Lady Chatterley’s Lecher?, pp. 14-15. Eliseo 
Vivass D. H. Lawrence, The Failure and the Triumph of Art contains 
a questionable explication of D. H. Lawrence's sexual ethic, which, if 
acceptable, would be disqualified because of Vivas's attitude toward sex. 
However, even his interpretation is worth understanding in spite of the 
fact that he is unable to face what Lawrence is trying to say in Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. 


2092, Burns, Wayne. LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER: A PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS for our Time, pp. 16-33. Lawrence's novels must be read 
in the light of his philosophy that every man should become a creature, 
Lady Chatterley's Lover is a novel of conduct, a Pilgrim’s Progress for 
becoming a creature in the 20th century. The sexual act is creative, and 
being connected with nature and the universe reveals what it means to 
be alive in a world which is bent upon expunging our humanity. 


2093. Barry, Sandra. Singularity of Two; the Plurality of One, pp. 34-39. 
Lawrence defined the Christian mode of love to be a sterile emotion. 
Man cannot be pantheistic because the Christian ethic is based upon his 
distinct entities, the spiritual (Love) and the temporal (Law). Aaron’s 
Rod shows the balance between them. The male represents "Law," the 
female represents “Love,” and Lawrence shows love to be a balance | 


ມ between them. Lawrence is successful in holding opposites together 


because his acceptance of life recognizes the unity of all things. 


rd 
2094. Doheny, John. The Novel is the Book of Life; D. H. Lawrence 
and a Revised Version of Polymorphous Perversity, pp. 41-59. Norman 
O. Brown’s Life Against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning of History 
and Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civilization: A Philosophical Inquiry 
into Freud can help bring a needed change in literary criticism, for their 
insights help one discover the truths intended by Lawrence's criticism : 
and novels. Man's universal neurosis results from his failure to fulfill ° 
promises of "adult polymorphously perverse sexuality," which our 
society has repressed because emotional development parallel to biological 
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development would endanger our civilization. , Lawrence explores man’s 
resulting neurosis in Sons and Lovers, which. i is not really about mother- 
hood, platonic love, or sexual love. ` 


2095. Dawson, E. W. Lawrence's Pollyanalytic Esthetic for the Novel, 
pp. 60-67. Sensitivity is important in D. H. Lawrence's principles of 
criticism. While he agreed that the novelist is necessarily a man of 
"complexity and force," he believed personal philosophy should not 
interfere with emotion. 'There is conflict between metaphysical and 
phallic emotion, but a "true novel" causes these forces to become recon- 
ciled, giving the conception of whole experience and showing the "con- 
crete reality of complex living relations." 


, No. 27, October 1966. . 


2096. Skeels, Dell. The “Comitatus” Archetype, pp. 13-21. The “com- 
itatus archetype" is found in myth and.in epic literature in Indo-Euro- 
pean, Semitic, and other language groups, but the middle ages of Western 
man was its greatest era. The rise of nationalism and romantic love 
opposed the comitatus ideal and helped bring about its disappearance in 
life and literature. Individualism and internal struggle are opposed to 
the importance of the group. However, the comitatus urge is still 
present in society, and the development of anonymous man allows a 
regression such as was seen in Hitler's Germany. Juvenile gangs and 
group rebellion against a whole culture show that the archetype is still 
alive. 


2097. Corrigan, Matthew. Chaucer's Failure with Woman: The Inade- 
quacy of Criseyde, pp. 22-38. Through the ages, authors' attempts to 
identify themselves with woman's personality are a history of failure. 
Chaucer’s Alison and Criseyde fail because neither has a life of her 
own. Although his description of them is vivid, the male bias of his time 
makes him unable to deal with their nature. Alison survives as a great 
comic character, not as a woman. Criseyde is not a complete woman, but 
a series of conventions made from the male viewpoint. We see through 
Chaucer's eyes, not Criseyde’ 3. , 


2098. Mills, J ohn. Chaucer's Low Seriousness, pp. 39-57. Matthew 
Arnold’s charge of lack of “high seriousness” has barred effective critical 
evaluation of Chaucer. Many deny Arnold’s charge, while others attempt 
to prove Chaucer’s comedy to be a*matter of “high seriousness”; how- 
ever, Chaucer needs to be-considéréd.as a comic writer who uses simple 
incongruity to show the conflict between the real and the imagined. The 
Canterbury Tales’ characters do not relate tales consistent with their 
descriptions as revealed in the “General Prologue. " The clash between 
concepts and reality is a source of humor in Troilus and Criseyde. The 
irony lies in the fact that while Chaucer's characters are often in earnest, 
he is not. £d 
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2099. Flynn, James. THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL: Blake in Retro- 
spect, pp. 58-67. In The Everlasting Gospel William Blake is insisting 
upon the individuality of man in spite of the institutional pressures of 
social organizations. Blake questions religious and political values and 
the family unit. He asserts man's need to be free of the feeling of guilt, 
which has made him vulnerable to the pressure of society. Blake's Jesus 
removed the sense of sin, man's fears, and the power of state. 


2100. Downing, Janay. Fire and Ice Imagery in JANE EYRE, pp. 68- 
78. Charlotte Bronté uses conventional and trite imagery effectively to 
present the conflict between Jane and her two suitors. The imagery of 
winter and death in the.early part of the novel reveals Jane's need for 
warmth of love to live. St. John is a man of ice who would bring emo- 
tional as well as physical death to Jane; Rochester is of fire, of passion, 
which would also destroy Jane. However, Rochester is rendered harm- | 
less by the loss of his sight and ,his hand, and he provides warmth of love 
with no dangers for Jane. 
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2101. Zaslove, Jerald. IN COLD BLOOD: More Cultural Cool-Aid | 
(rev.-art.), pp. 79-84. George Eckstein’s review of Truman Capote’s Yn 
Cold Blood (Dissent, July-August, 1966, pp. 433-435) shows how the 
rhetorical approach errs in accepting amoral and detached literary works | 
as art. In Cold Blood is melodramatic journalism, appealing to emotional 
gratification. It is arrogant and hollow rather than coolly detached. The i 
book gives the illusion of orderly art, but it is a structure of stereotypes. 

I —Frank E. Franz 
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PERSONALIST, XLVII:4, Autumn 1966. 


2102. Ketels, Violet B. Shaw, Snow and the New Men, pp. 520-531. 
No one since George Bernard Shaw has more constructively measured | 
the dynamics of the shift of power into the hands of responsible and | 
educated men than C. P.:Snow. The analogies between the writers | 
illuminate the vital contemporary question of values and their relation to 
power in a society in which atom smashers have fragmented the old gods. 
In his Shavian combination of moral vision and practical judgment, 
Snow has focused on the “new men” to give his*writing "a significance 
beyond literary merit waich has not yet Deen closely studied or ade- 
quately praised.” 

Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PMLA, LXXXII:1, March 1967. . 


2103. Seltzer, Leon F. Camus’s Absurd and the World of Melville’s 
CONFIDENCE-MAN, pp. 14-27. Herman. Melville’s unjustly neglected 
novel takes on new meaning when it is looked at in connection with the 
ideas of Camus. The novel; its hero, and its creator are all absurd in 
Camus's sense. By the time of the novel’s composition Melville apparently 
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thought that the world was inscrutable and that no set of moral principles 


- Christian ethic of charity . . . he does not finally advocate it." 
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. of allegory cannot even be agreed upon. Even if there is allegory in. 
' Chaucer's Clerk's Tale or Gawain and the Green Knight, over-concern 


t 


: 2104. Silverstein, Theodore. Allegory and Literary Form, pp. 28-32. 


The current controversy over allegory is a dangerous one. A definition 


. With it may keep us from noticing more important aspects of the works. 


& 


t 
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` 2105. Beichner, Paul E. The Allegorical Interpretation of Medieval 
: Literature, pp. 33-38. Although much medieval literature was heavily 
. allegorical, much of it was not. Although medieval man interpreted the 


Bible and the classics (the Aeneid, for instance) allegorically, the modern 
interpreter should be careful lest he see allegory where none exists. 


: 2106. Dunlap, Rhodes. The Allegorical Interpretation of Renaissance 


i 


Literature, pp. 39-43. Allegory was a “pervasive mode”.in Renaissance 


: England, but its meaning was “seldom entirely clear or precise,” as the 
; comments of Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, and Edmund Spenser , show. 
: "There 15 . . , an important distinction . . . between an allegorical inter- 
: pretation of literature and an interpretation of allegorical literature.” 


. 2107. McCanles, Michael. The Dialectic of Transcendence in Shake- ! 
. speares CORIOLANUS, pp. 44-53. The "controlling scheme of the 
; action" of Cor. "and a good part of its theme" involve the pride of the 





protagonist. Although Shakespeare seldom shows us his hero's psychol- 


ogy directly, it is apparent that Coriolanus is caught up in an ambiguous. 
“love-hate” and “slave-master” relationship to Rome, Aufidius, and- 


his mother. Thus the conflict is not between aristocracy and democracy, 
but one which takes place within the protagonist himself— "love [is] 
perverted into a drive toward power." 


2108. Peterson, Leland D. Swifts PROJECT: A Religious and Political 
Satire, pp. 54-63. Jonathan Swift's work is not a serious tract advocat- 
ing hypocrisy in religious matters. Hypocrisy was much maligned in his 
period, and Swift himself nowhere else recommends it. Swift was satir- 
izing the Society for the Reformation of Manners and tbe royal procla- 
mations against immorality and profaneness with the same techniques 
he was to use in the Modest Proposal. It was also *a political satire 
designed to embarrass the Whig ministry." | 


2109. Golden, Morris. Richardson’s Repetitions, pp. 64-67. Samuel 
Richardson tended to repeat similar character types and situations 
(marriage between master and maid, ward-child relationships, premonj- 


tory dreams, etc.). Although lack of imagination and simple personal 


fascination with certain situations may be causes, he also repeated situa- 





` was justified. Although Melville "speaks . . . obliquely, in behalf of tae, : 
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tions “to deal specifically with a problem opened in a previous . . . [novel] 


' Òr to argue with his critics," or to show that “circumstances alter cases." 


2110. Battestin, Martin C. Tom Jones and “His Egyptian Majesty”: 


Fielding's Parable of Government, pp. 68-77. Henry Fielding's episode 


. of the gypsies in Book III is a parable based on the contemporary absolute 
.VS. limited monarchy debate. The Egyptian origin of the gypsies and | 
' their absolute monarchy were commonplaces in Fielding's time, as was 


the Gypsy-Jacobite analogy. The novelist turns the incident into Whig 


propaganda by paralleling the arguments of Bishop Hoadly. The “depth 


of.implication" of the novel is achieved "through allusion and analogy, 
metaphor and parable." 


2111. Short, Clarice. Tennyson and THE LOVER'S TALE, pp. 78-84. 
The first three sections of Alfred Tennyson's poem were written when 
he was young; the final section in the 1860's. Boccaccio is the source 
for only the final section; the rest of the poem was suggested by the 
poets own real and imaginary youthful experiences. The elder Tenny- 
son made few changes in the early sections when he contemplated 
publisting the poem. 


2112. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. The Vendible Values of Housman's 
Soldiery, pp. 85-90. A. E. Housman’s many poems about soldiers center ` 
around three qualities of the military life: duty, friendship, and bravery. 
Housman accepted the militaristic preoccupation of his period, and 
despite his generally pessimistic view of life, tended to present the 
soldier’ S lite as a noble and happy one. 


2113. Benstock, Bernard. L. Bloom as Dreamer in FINNEGANS 
WAKE, pp. 91-97. James Joyce's final work uses many themes, motifs, 
and characters used earlier in Ulysses. Although the Dreamer is not 
Bloom, he shares many of the same preoccupations: newspapers, sexual 
guilt, and alienation from religion. 


2114. Witemeyer, Hugh 11, “Line” and “Round” in Emerson’s URIEL, 
pp. 98-103. Ralph Waldo Emerson's poem has much more than purely 
biographical significance. It is "primarily a philosophical allegory" which 
includes "compressed symbols." The poem expresses the poet's distrust 
of epistemological and non-relativist ethical systems, and of historical 
Christianity. 


2115. Arms, George. Howells’ English Travel Books: Problems in | 
Technique, pp. 104-116. Although many critics dismiss William Dean : 
Howellss travel books as insignificant, they are a notable part of his 
contribution to literature. Howells wrote many travel books and used the 
traditions of travel literature in Their Wedding Journey. The books are 
full of social and literary criticism and are important for their style and 
use of: dramatic encounters and image clusters. 
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ເ 2116. Reichart, Walter A. Grundbegriffe im dramatischen Schaffen 
! Gerhardt Hauptmanns, pp. 142-151. The preface to Hauptmann's 
! Shakespeare-Visionen expressed the author's theory of drama. He was 
| primarily interested in dramatic motivation as it was used in Elizabethan 
š drama. (In German) 


f 2117. Scholes, Robert [a] and Florence L. Walzl [b]. The Epiphanies of 
| Joyce, pp. 152-154. [a] Miss Walzl (PMLA, LXXX:4, 436-450), like 
| many other critics, misapplies James Joyce's term “epiphany.” [b] Joyce 
; himself used the term with more than one meaning. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


! POETRY, CIX:3, December 1966. 
2118. Rosenthal, M. L. Delmore Schwartz, pp. 181-183. Schwartz's 
early poetry belongs both to the solitude of early morning and to the 
"oppression of the city." The later poetry is the pure crystallization of 
the anguish of "burdened consciousness." 


| , CIX:4, January 1967. 
2119. Taylor, Eleanor Ross. Sylvia Plath’s Last Poems, pp. 260-262. 


| Plath’s earlier poems were Lowellesque. Her last volume of con- 
. fessional poems dwells upon the death wish. 


. 2120. Benedikt, Michael. The Completed Pattern, pp. 262-266. Theo- 
dore Roethke’s early concentration on nature becomes, in his later poems, 
the expression of “a particularly drastic kind of nature-mystic.” 

—Hugh Pendexter, III 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESESRCH, 
Y:2, November 1966. 
2121. Langhans, Edward A. Restoration Manuscript Notes in Seven- 
teenth Century Plays, pp. 3-17, (continued from V:1, May, 1966). 
[A descriptive catalogue of Ms notes.] - 


2122. Highfill, Philip H., Jr. Rich’s 1744 Inventory of Covent Garden 
Properties, pp. 17-26. [Continued from V:1, May 1966.] 


2123. Napieralski, Edmund A., and Jean E. Westbrook. Restoration 
and 18th Century Theatre Research Bibliography for 1965, pp. 27-55, 
[An annotated bibliography of 182 items.] 


2124. Research in Progress, pp. 5 6-57. 
—Charles L. Squier 
SATIRE NEWSLETTER, IV:1, Fall 1966. 


2125. Wellington, James E. Conflicting Concepts of Man in 1 Dryden's 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, pp. 2-11. Because he believed 
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strongly in a strict authority and saw in the supporters of the Duke of 
Monmouth a danger to the legal succession and constitutional law, 
Dryden wished to establish Monmouth’s illegitimacy and argue for his 
own political views. He had to do this without offending either Mon- 
mouth or King Charles; and this dilemma led him to the inconsistency 
of both supporting and condemning the philosophy of libertine natural- 
ism in his poem. 


2126. Friedman, Philip Allan. BABBITT: Satiric Realism in Form and 
Content, pp. 20-29. An innovator, Lewis integrated properties of satire 
with realistic methods to indict a middle-class society which paid lip 
service to ideals which it neither believed nor practiced. Using such 
devices as satirical amassing of details, Dickensian tag names, and irony, 
the author shows us this society through the eyes of one of its members 
who, at first a “booster,” is given a vision of things as they are. Dis- 
playing both contempt for and empathy with his characters, Lewis 
implies that people such as Babbitt are a danger to the future of the 
civilization. 


2127. Pollini, Burton R. A Federalist Farrago or THE ENLIGHTENED 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, pp. 29-34. [This is a heavily footnoted 
reprinting of an obscure poem published on January 14, 1801, in the 
Columbian Centinel and Massachusetts Federalist (X XXIV:39, pp. 1-4.) 
It satirizes many of the liberal figures of the period.] 

— Joan M. Hoagland 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXV:2, Spring 1966. 


2128. Wasserstrom, William. Hemingway, the DIAL, and Ernest Walsh, 
pp. 172-177. In A Moveable Feast, Ernest Hemingway erroneously 
associates Walsh with the Dial, a "slip" which reveals Hemingway’s 
subtle "spite" and which reveals A Moveable Feast as "in part a tri- 
umphal banquet, in self-celebration, a feast of victims." 


2129. Earnest, Ernest. The American Ariel, pp. 192-200. From 1915 
to 1930 a recurring type in American fiction was the "Ariel" character, 
the artist figure "with a longing to be free and a lack of lasting human 
affections," quite a different and distinct type from the "Adam" figure 
in American fiction, who is characterized by “compassion.” James’s 
Roderick Hudson is an “unattractive” predecessor [but most attention 
goes to characters of Dreiser, Willa Cather, Floyd Dell, Carl Van 
Vechten, and Thomas Wolfe]. These writers seem to identify with 
their protagonists, the result of a widening revolt against middle-class 
values. 


2130. Sanders, David. “Lies” and the System: Enduring Themes from 
Dos Passos’ Early Novels, pp. 215-228. John Dos ‘Passos’s first three 
novels—One Man’s Initiation (1920), Three Soldiers (1921), and Streets 
of Night (1923)—though not to be ranked with his mature work, all 
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make a “basic statement . `. . that institutions can grow beyond the point 


of being controlled by the human beings who create them.” These early . 


novels establish Dos Passos's concern with “the disastrous potential of 
man’s organizing spirit.” 


» LXV:3, Summer 1966. 
2131. າຍ Isadore. Henry Miller: The Ego aid X pp. 345-354. 


‘Comparison of the two Tropics and Black Spring show Miller at his - 


best in Cancer; “in all his work: Miller is afflicted with the romantic 
fallacy that anything that happens to a writer is worth our attention.” 
While Miller “has done more than any American writer’. . . to decon- 
taminate sex, to restore its natural, playful character,” at the same time 
“Love, mutuality, is foreign to his sensibility. . . . It is simply biological 
release, an occasion for the ego.” Miller, finally, is “a man without 
consequences ..., the same at the ena as he was at the beginning.” 


2132. Standley, Fred L. James Baldwin: The Crucial Situation, pp. - 


371-381. [A general examination of Baldwin’s position as a writer—to 


; furnish “himself and his fellow men with a vision of themselves as they 

; are."] Baldwin’s fiction deals with urban man confronting “crucial” 

| situations “involving the affirmation or denial of the significance of life.” 

: Especially important for Baldwin is the problem of the “breakdown of 

' communication between the sexes." [There follows à discussion of 
Baldwin as a "religious" writer.] i \ 


2133, Shuman, R. Baird. The Shifting Pacifism of Robert E. Sherwood, 


pp. 382-389. From 1927 to 1938 Sherwood “stood in unalterable opposi- 
tion to war,” but as World War II approached he took the line that 
“appeasement was impossible.” After the war Sherwood éhtered a third 
phase in which war became an “escape from ‘the stifling constrictions 
of. . personal life." These three periods are illustrated, respectively, by 
comparison and contrast of Idiot’s Delight (1936), There Shall be No 
Night (1940), and The Rugged Path. (1945). 


|, L&V:4, Autumn 1966. 


2134. Sampley, Arthur M. The Tensions of Robert Frost, pp. 431-431. i 


Frost is not a poet “without convictions” or a “spiritual drifter.” “Frost 
has convictions. But they are hammered out on adversity, or they are 
held in suspense between opposing tensions.” ` His “poise” and “serenity” 
are due to “the continual challenge of forest and darkness. over which a 
persevering spirit achieves a marginal victory.” [Reference to and analysis 


of numerous poems from all of Frost's periods support the argument.] 


2135. Pizer, Donald. Hamlin Garlanü's, A SON OF THE MIDDLE 
BORDER: An Appreciation, pp. 448-459. This work. is not just a 
valuable historical document, but in its “themes and forms" has “its own 


powerful inner life." Garland’s autobiography develops three main 
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themes: (1) the “conflict of . . . [his] love for his mother and his rebel- 
lion against his father, (2) “Garland’s discovery of himself as an artist. . 

[with] -the West [as] his basic subject, despite his desertion of it,” and (3) 
his “discovery of himself as a Westerner,” thus expanding his “per- 
sonal autobiography into an account of an epoch.” “A primary quality 


` of Garland’s relationship with his Western World is . . . loss." 


— Marcus Smith 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XX, 1967. 
2136. Nims, John Frederick. The Greatest English Lyric?—A New 


Reading of Joe E. Skilmer’s THERESE, pp. 1-14. [A parody of academic 
explication, taking as its text a rewritten version of Joyce Kilmer’s Trees.] 


2137. Stevenson, Allan. Tudor Roses from John Tate, pp. 15-34. Tate, 
who made: thé papery, with the wheel watermark found in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales (1498) and Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods (1498), 
also manufactured the paper with the rose watermark found in Thor- 


" dynary, of crysten men (1506). 


2138. Turner, Robert K., Jr. The Printers and The Beaumont and 
Fletcher Folio of 1647, Section 2, pp. 35-59. Analysis of the components 
of .the skeleton-formes, of reappearing types and type shortages, and of 
distinctive spellings reveals that, in the second section of the 1647 folio 
(printed by William Wilson ih’ 1646), the routine procedure was for two 
compositors to divide Xhe work equally, each setting one page of each 
folio forme. [Charts show the order of printing and the shares of the - 
compositors for each forme; the recurrence of skeleton-formes and 
center rules; and the 'occurrence of recognizable types and distinctive 


spelling in quires G and H.] 


2139. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. Richardson's Revisions 


of PAMELA, pp. 61-88. The first part (volumes I and ID of Pamela 
(1741) went through séven duodecimo editions and one octavo edition 
in Richardson’s* lifetime;. the major revisions occurred in the second 
edition (841 changes “designed to elevate or correct the language”) and 
the fifth edition (950 changes “of phrasing rather than grammatical 
changes”). At his death Te left a revised copy, long thought 
to have been lost; but it was published in 1801 and contains 8400 
changes. Although this text “best represents Richardson’s final intention,” 
the first edition “should be the one reprinted,” for it is “closer to the 
Pamela whom.Richardson actually imagined” (rather than the Pamela 
“he thought , he mE ‘have imagined"). 
í 

2140. Hernlunt, Patricia. , William Strahan's Ledgers: Standard Charges 
for Printing, 1738-1785, pp. 89-111. Strahan's methods can be "safely 
taken as the typical procedures of printing in London" during the 18th 
century, and from his ledgers can be reconstructed the highly codified 


Scale of unit charges for printing at that time. 
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2141. Stevens, Joan. “Woodcuts dropped into the Text”: The Illustra- 
tions in THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and BARNABY RUDGE, pp. 
113-134. Dickens was himself responsible for the placing of these 
illustrations, which "function significantly in narrative, characterization 
and theme"; they "strengthen the impact of the words, or mark a moment 
of structural significance." Textual accuracy, therefore, in the case of 
these two works and many other 19th-century novels as well, includes 
"accuracy about the placing of inset woodcuts"—in order to retain the 
author's "illuminating marriage of word and image." 


2142. Kramer, Dale. Two *New" Texts of Thomas Hardys THE 
WOODLANDERS, pp. 135-150. It has not been previously noticed 
that the Harper's Bazar text and the Harper book text represent two 
intermediate stages of revision between the Ms and the British Macmillan's 
.Magazine text. The international copyright situation made it imperative 
that the British proofs be corrected and revised quickly and sent to 
America (the Bazar text); then a second set was sent for precautionary 
reasons, giving Hardy an opportunity for a second revision (resulting in 
the Harper book text) These findings give further support to the view 
that Hardy was a conscientious craftsman. 


2143. Firth, John. Harriet Weaver's Letters to James Joyce, 1915-1920, 
pp. 151-188. [Herein are transcriptions, with annotation, of 62 letters 
(now in the Cornell University Joyce Collection) to Joyce from Harriet 
Shaw Weaver, editor of the Egoist, particularly dealing with the serial 
publication of A Portrait of the Artist.] 


2144. Izsak, Emily K. The Manuscript of THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY: The Revisions in the First Section, pp. 189-202. The original 
version of the first section was considerably expanded during revision, 
producing two results: (1) a transformation of the first section "from an 
independent narration into one which precisely anticipates the third and 
fourth sections"; (2) "a small change in the characterization of Benjamin 
and an overall revision of Negro diction, so as to distinguish it from Negro 
dialect in the other three sections." The techniques employed do not 
suggest "a radical treatment of form." 


2145, Tanselle, G. Thomas. A System of Color Identification for Biblio- 
graphical Description, pp. 203-234. Most author-bibliographies of the 
past have employed subjective descriptions of color; but precision can 
be attained only if reference is made to some standard color chart which 
all readers can consult. The best choice for this purpose is the Centroid 
Color Charts produced by the Inter-Society Color Council and the 
National Bureau of Standards. 


2146. Kable, William S. The Influence of Justification on Spelling in 
Jaggard's Compositor B, pp. 235-239. A spelling analysis of the Pavier 
quartos (“ten Shakespearean and pseudo-Shakespearean reprints done in 





lines often reflect the need for justification rather than the compositor's 
Spelling habits.” 


2147. Evans, G. Blakemore. New Evidence on the Provenance of the . 
Padua Prompt-Books of Shakespeare’s MACBETH, MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE, and WINTER’S TALE, pp. 239-242. Discovery of a 
prompt-book of James Shirley’s Love’s Cruelty, employing a 1640 
quarto annotated by the same hand as the Padua prompt-books, makes 
unlikely (though not impossible) the Edward Dering provenance sug- 
gested in the first volume of Shakespearean Prompt-Books of the Seven- 
teenth Century (1960), for Dering's group was active in the 1620's. 
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1619”) provides a statistical basis for asserting that “spellings in justified 
2148. Cavanaugh, Jean Carmel. The Library of Lady Southwell and 
Captain Sibthorpe, pp. 243-254. The Renaissance poet Anne Southwell 
apparently came to her second husband, Henry Sibthorpe, in 1626, with 
a collection of books reflecting her “religious and rhetorical interests”; 
Sibthorpe made an inventory of these 110 volumes in a commonplace ' 
book now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. [The list is here tran- 
scribed, with identifying information on each title whenever possible.] 
2149. Martin, C. G. Coleridge’s LINES TO THELWALL: A Corrected | 
Text and a First Version, pp. 254-257. The 1912 Oxford edition tran- 
scribes, with substantial mistakes, a second draft; comparison of the two 
suggests that Coleridge was trying to work the lines into regular sonnet | 
form. [The texts of the two drafts are here printed.] | 
2150. Bruccoli, Matthew J. Notes on the Destruction of THE SCARLET | 
LETTER Manuscript, pp. 257-259. There are two explanations for | 
the destruction of the Ms: Hawthorne's own statement that he burned it © 
(repeated by Annie Fields in 1904 in a previously unpublished letter); 
and Julian Hawthorne's “commonly-accepted but apparently untrue” 
assertion that Fields’s workmen destroyed it. i 





2151. Barnes, Daniel R. Washington Irving: An Unrecorded Periodical : 
Publication, pp. 260-261. Irving contributed a short piece entitled Our : 
Changing Sky and Climate to The Ladies’ Repository for February is 852). 
[reprinted here]. 





2152. Monteiro, George. À Speech by W. D. Howells, pp. 262-263. The 
fu]l text of Howells's speech at the 1874 Atlantic dinner (briefly quoted 
in the Boston Transcript on December 17) appeared in the New York | 
"Tribune on December 18; the Ms of this speech has recently come to 
light in the files of the Houghton Mifflin Company. — - 


2153. Hallam, George W. Some New Stephen Crane Items, pp. 263- | 
266. Cora Crane's copy of Wounds in the Rain (now in Jacksonville, | 
Florida) contains two letters of acknowledgment, from Moreton Frewen- 
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and Rudyard Kipling, and a note in Crane’s hand insisting that the s 
bear a subtitle. [The three items are here printed.] 


2154. Kraft, James. An Unpublished Review by Henry James, pp. 267- 
273. James’s second earliest extant Ms, written late in 1865 for the 
North American Review, is an unpublished review of Elizabeth Stoddard’s 
Two Men; the Ms is now in the Barrett Collection at the University of 
Virginia. [The text of the review, with notes of James’s revisions, is 
printed here.] 


2155. Clarke, Derek A. [a], and Howell J. Heaney [b]. A Selective 
Check List of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1965, pp. 274-291. [al 
“Incunabula and Early Renaissance" [153 items]; [b] "Later Renaissance 
to the Present" [291 items]. 
— G. Thomas Tanselle . 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VII:1, Winter 
1967. 


2156. Friedman, Donald M. The Mind in the Poem: Wyatt's THEY 
FLE FROM ME, pp. 1-13. Thomas Wyatt's They Fle from Me exem- 
plifies one of his essential and favored techniques—dramatizing the mind 
of an imagined figure. The poem is his best in this mode and, his most 


I successful attempt in dramatizing the courtly lover's moral predicament. 
: His concern with inescapable responsibility for moral judgment elevates | 
` his poems above others in Tottel’s Songs and Sonettes. - 


x 2157. Pineas, Rainer. Thomas More’s Controversy with Simon Fish, 
. pp. 15-28. During Henry VIII’s reign Simon Fish’s work A Supplycacion 


for the Beggars was one of many judged heretical by the Church. Fish’s 
purpose in the work was to have the English clergy expropriated and their 
power reduced. Sensing a dangerous threat to the clergy and the 
Catholic Church, Thomas More published The Supplicacion of Soules 
to defend the clergy and to uphold the doctrine of purgatory. More's 
arguments availed little and his fears proved real because a year after his 
death, Henry VIII began expropriation of the monasteries. 


2158. Rusche, Harry. Pride, Humility, and Grace in Book I of THE 
FAERIE QUEENE, pp. 29-39. Pride for Edmund Spenser retained its 
traditional primacy as the most deadly sin and thus it is the chief adver- 
sary of Red Cross in Book I of The Faerie Queene. Elevating despair to 
equal status is not warranted and tends to destroy unity of allegorical 
interpretation and narrative structure. 


2159. Kinney, Arthur F. Stephen Gosson's Art of Argumentation in 
THE SCHOOLE OF ABUSE, pp. 41-54. Careful re-examination of 
Gosson's The Schoole of Abuse reveals that he introduced a then 
new complex of issues in his attack on poetry and drama. His style, 
underlying a catalogue of maxims, provides “a constant rhetorical struc- 
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ture in the ordering of ideas and a metaphorical substructure . . . to 
express them." His masterful attention to rhetoric and the art of writing 
made his arguments influential and popular. 


2160. Drew, Philipp Was Greenes YOUNG JUVENAL Nashe or 


Lodge? pp. 55-66. Toward the end of Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, 


Robert Greene stops his story, proclaims his repentance, and proposes a 


‘warning to his “olde consorts.” He addresses three men, two generally 
"identified as Christopher Marlowe and George Peele. The question of 


the third, variously identified as Thomas Nashe and Thomas Lodge, 


` cannot be definitely resolved. 


2161. Sackton, Alexander. Donne and the Privacy of Verse, pp. 67- 
82. In such poems as, Satire II, The Triple Foole, and others, John Donne 
suggests that the value of poetry is private, "for the poet and for a limited 


. circle of readers with similar culture." In a private sense poetry is a 


valuable part of personal culture and a method of self-exploration and 
of intimate communication. But this is not to lessen its essential 
seriousness or importance. 


2162. Boswell Jackson C. Milton and Prevenient Grace, pp. 83-94. 
John Milton did believe in prevenient grace, a temporary aid proceeding 
from God as part of His predestined will and enabling man to use his 
free will and to accept salvation. Even when he was arguing most 
strongly for predestination, Milton showed his belief clearly in Paradise 
Lost, in certain passages in Paradise Regained, in De Doctrina Christiana, 
and in the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 


2163. Gross, Barry E. Free Love and Free Will in PARADISE LOST, 


' pp. 95-106. The dominant theme of Paradise Lost seems to be “the 


difference between a true and a false love, lying in the contrast of the 
theocentric and selfless love of Christ and the egocentric and selfish love 
of Adam and Eve." In exercising their free will, Adam and Eve ironically 
are not free because their love is a self-love. Until they have both 
sinned and discovered through their actions their true relationship to 
each other and to God, they are not ready, willing, or able to exercise 
their free will toward the kind of selfless love necessary for the correct 
relationships that lead to heavenly love. 


2164. Duvall, Robert F. Time, Place, Persons: The Background for 
Milton's OF REFORMATION, pp. 107-118. As a visionary of a self- 
reforming English Commonwealth wherein God's Kingdom could be 


realized, and some poet would celebrate the occasion, John Milton entered 


17th-century prose wars as a reformer, a voice in the political-social 
revolution of the middle class, concentrated in the Puritan party and . 
deeply linked with religious practice. In Of Reformation his concept of 
"Universall History" exemplifies that in John Foxe's Acts and Monu- 
ments, opposes views of Anglican defenders, blames the bishops for the 
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Church’s and the monarchy’s troubles, advocates an appeal for authority 
to the word of God, and, most of all, calls upon England to become God’s 
Kingdom. Milton became a reformer because he saw the results as free- 
ing him to celebrate in poetry “the lasting strains of God’s judgments in 
England throughout the ages.” 


2165. Revard, Stella. Milton's Critique of Heroic Warfare in PARADISE 
LOST V and VI, pp. 119-139. John Milton’s picture of war in Books V 
and VI of Paradise Lost is a full-length condemnatory critique of war, 
both earthly and heavenly, and reveals true heroic virtue— inner forti- 
tude—in a false heroic background. Among other purposes, the war 
serves to portray the struggle for the first time between the two great 
forces in the universe——good and evil—and becomes the sounding board 
for the poem. The war expresses the mental conception and spread of 
| sin through disobedience, and the physical enactment and spread of sin 
as destructive violence, thus foreshadowing Adam and Eve's duplication 
of the pattern later and the future state of a fallen world. : 


2166. Sandbank, S. Henry Vaughan’s Apology for Darkness, pp. 141- 
' 152. Often neglected in the criticism of Henry Vaughan’s poetry is his 
' treatment of darkness as a necessary. background condition for light. 
 'fhis positive view of darkness gives his poetry much of its unity. The 
visual experience and its reduction to a formula—the value of the nega- 
tive as a foil for the positive—can be seen in the following analogues: 
the cosmological; the psychological; conversion; night for prayer and 
vision; the darkness of God; the darkness of incarnation; and light in 
darkness and life in death. Though darkness is significant to Vaughan's 
poetry, the interconnected light and its symbols are what ultimately 
matter. 


. 2467. Schultz, Howard. Recent Studies in the English Renaissance, pp. 
153-189. [A review of articles and books in 1966 on English Renais- 
sance literature, except drama.] 


2168. [Correspondence, pp. 191-194.—0ne letter from  Maren-Sofie 
Róstvig defending her position against Douglas Bush's and Ernest 
Sirluck's attack on her article The Hidden Sense: Milton and the Neo- 
platonic Method of Numerical Composition (Norwegian Studies in Eng- 
lish, No. 9), 1963. Both attacks appeared in Studies in English Literature, 
VI:1, Winter 1966. Another letter is a short reply by Douglas Bush.] 
—Melvin F. Orth 


STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, III:4, April 1966. 


2169. Parsons, Coleman O. Chapbook Versions of the Waverly Novels, 
pp. 189-220. Much of the popularity of Sir Walter Scott’s work among 
the lower classes stemmed from chapbooks, the inexpensive paperback 
versions of the novels, which sold for from one to six pennies each. 
Relatively few copies of the chapbooks survive, even in the most expensive 
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collections. The novels are drastically cut, and because of the different | 
emphases of the epitomizers the difference between chapbooks is | 
extreme. [Summaries follow of the chapbooks of Waverly, Guy Manner- | 
ing, The Black Dwarf, Rob Roy, Heart of Midlothian, The Bride of 

— Lammermoor, Ivanhoe, The Monastery, The Abbot, Kenilworth, The 
Pirate, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, 
St. Ronan's Well, and The Two Drovers.] 


Revised Version of Sir Philip Sidney’s ARCADIA, pp. 221-229. Sir 
William Alexander is the continuator of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 
whose work is usually printed with the revised version. Early commen- 
tators agree that Alexander's style is a weak imitation of that of Sidney; 
nevertheless, Alexander has succeeded remarkably well in completing 
the story and in developing the characters consistently. 


| 
2170. Wiles, A. G. D. Sir William Alexander’s Continuation of the x 


2171. Lee, L. L. The Devil's Figure: James Hogg's JUSTIFIED SIN. 
NER, pp. 230-239. Gil-Martin, the Devil figure in Hogg's novel, is as 
highly ambiguous as the novel as a whole. Although Robert Wringhim 
is convinced that Gil-Martin is the devil, Hogg provides the reader with 
no concrete evidence that Gil-Martin is not a kind of an objectification 
of Wringhim’s own state of consciousness. “The book is ambiguous to 
the last: we do not know who is pursuing whom nor, even, if there are 
two men at all.” 


2172. Jack, Ronald D. S. Scottish Sonneteer and Welsh Metaphysical: 
A Study of the Religious Poetry of Sir William Mure and Henry 
Vaughan, pp. 240-247. Although early critics associated Mure especially 
with the Elizabethan sonneteers, he has far greater affinity with Henry 
Vaughan, the mystic religious poet. This is especially evident in the 
spiritual sonnets which share with Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans the desire 
for fusion with the creator through purification as symbolized by fire and , 
through inspiration soaring above the human as symbolized by wing | 
imagery. 


2173. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner’s Caledonia: A Note on 
INTRUDER IN THE DUST, pp. 248-252. Faulkner’s use of such names 
as Caledonia and Glasgow in his novels indicates his feeling of an 
affinity between the defeated South and Scotland, which has also known 
defeat and “the slow diminution of her distinctive culture under the 
influence of a more powerful neighbor.” 





| , IV:1, July 1966. 


. 2174. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of the Scottish Ballad 
Manuscripts 1730-1825. Part X. Scottish ballad manuscripts, and the 
libraries where they are deposited, pp. 3-28. In modern ballad scholar- 
ship precedence is given to the ballad Mss rather than to the 
printed collections which were of primary interest to the 19th-century 
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scholars. Ballad collectors are paying increasing attention to the attempt 
to recapture as accurately as possible the original oral tradition of the 
ballad. In addition baliad Mss are of interest as probable collec- 
tions of those songs which were known to an individual singer. A 
letter from Sir Walter Scott to William Motherwell in 1825, in which 
Scott regrets “endeavouring to make the best possible set of an ancient 
ballad out of several copies obtained from different quarters" marks the 
first expression of the modern tendency to prefer the uncorrected oral 
tradition. This letter, written in 1825, was subsequently read by Francis 
J. Child who was unquestionably influenced by it in his method of 
collecting in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads. [A bibliography 
pp. 3-9.] 


2175. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist. Part I. 
Scott's Opinions on Historical Fiction, pp. 29-41. Scott used history as a 
“quarry” from which he drew material for his novels. Like Defoe and 
Swift, he gained verisimilitude from circumstantial detail He thought 
history not too generally known afforded greater scope for his imagina- 
tion. Though dedicated to historical accuracy where possible, Scott 
distinguished the function of the historian from that of the novelist who 
must, above all things, entertain. He preferred plausible detail, rejecting 
verifiable history which would seem to the common reader unlikely. 
“ ‘The interesting, plausible, and considerate’ might be Scott's motto." 


2176. Mack, Douglas S. Hoggs KILMENY: An Interpretation, pp. 
42-45. Earlier critics who regarded James Hogg's Kilmeny as "one of 


. Hogg's many poems about fairies" missed the primary significance of 


the poem which is, in essence, a Christian myth. 
— Hugh Pendexter, III 


TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERATURE, XI, 1966. 


2177. Nist, John. The Art of Chaucer: “Pathedy,” pp. 1-10. Chaucer's 


art is a synthesis of extremes: his characters are simultaneously sublime 
and ridiculous, sad and funny, and thus he creates "the tragi-comic art 


of humility: pathedy." Troilus is a martyr to profane love and thus a . 
` “passive mixture of fool and saint." The Wife of Bath is a “secular— 


almost profane—equivalent of the Virgin Mary.” The Pardoner, a 
“pretty eunuch” who hides behind a mask of jocularity, seeks identity 
with mankind through love of worldly goods, the only love he can muster. 
Yet he is called to real communication through the “kiss of peace with 
the Host,” and Chaucer’s universal vision is “the merciful charity of God.” 


2178. Zimbardo, Rose A. Unity and Duality in THE WIFE OF BATH'S 
PROLOGUE and TALE, pp. 11-18. The Wife’s theme is ‘the reconcili- 
ation of opposites: experience vs. authority, female vs. male, Venus 
vs. St. Mary, physical vs. metaphysical reality. The union is effected by 
the Wife’s “generosity of vision,” which recognizes the need for both 
orders. The dichotomy is presented dialectically in the Prologue, then 


. 
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. resolved in the discussion of her fifth husband, Jankyn, who represents 
intellect and the orderly world of metaphysics, while the Wife represents 
Nature and the generative force. By provoking Jankyn to passionate 
response, she is able to teach him “love’s generosity” through a selfless 
gesture. In the tale, an exemplum, the Knight represents the male order, 
the Loathly Lady the generous order of nature. 


2179. Duncan, Edgar H. “Bear on Hand" in THE WIFE OF BATIT'S 
PROLOGUE, pp. 19-33. Chaucer uses the colloquial phrase “bear on 
hand” to add a realistic dimension to the conventional arguments of the 
Wife’s monologue. The simplest meaning of the phrase, “to hold in 
hand,” suggests dominance and control of a situation, an attitude essen- 
tial to the Wife’s matrimonial stance. Repeated uses develop into vocal- 
ized gesture: threats, cajoleries, accusations. The Wife’s failure to 
dominate her fifth husband, Jankyn, forces her to translate the vocal 
threat into action: she tears a page from his book and strikes him. 


2180. Scheps, Walter. Sir Thopas: The Bourgeois Knight, the Minstrel 
and the Critics, pp. 35-43. Chaucer’s Rime of Sir Thopas satirizes both 
the bourgeois Flemish knighthood and the minstrels who had debased 
the romance tradition. Chaucer follows the form and convention of 
romance in detailing the knight’s heroic attributes, but makes him 
absurd through the use of bourgeois details. He satirizes the minstrels 
by posing as one, using the tail-rhyme stanza ineptly, and boring his 
audience so that the host forces him to stop. He thus enjoys a “cosmic 
laugh” at his audience at his own expense. | 


2181. Levy, Bernard S. Biblical Parody m THE SUMMONER’S TALE, 
pp. 45-60. Besides providing an obscene retaliation against the Friar’s 
insults, Chaucer’s Summoner presents a Biblical parody which attacks 
the Friar’s claim to a special divine grace. The claim was based upon the 
passage concerning the Feast of Pentecost (Acts 2:1-11) in which the 
twelve apostles, gathered together, hear a sound of great wind, and 
tongues of fire settle upon each of them, whereupon they are miraculously 
enabled to preach in many tongues. The Friars emulated the apostles by 
` their organization into groups of twelve plus a master, and they claimed 
special evangelistic powers. The Squire’s solution to the problem of 
distributing Thomas’s “gift of wind” imitates a common representation 
of the Pentecostal theme: the apostles were shown equally spaced about 
the circle of a church cupola with parted tongues of fire descending upon 
them. 


2182. Bessinger, J. B., Jr. Robin Hood: Folklore and Historiography, 
1377-1500, “pp. 61-69. Although medieval ballads (the earliest dated 
1377) represent Robin Hood both as a brave, generous fellow and as a 
scoundrel, the familiar legend seems to owe much to three Scots chroni- 
clers of the 15th century: Andrew Wyntoun, Walter Bower, and John 
Major, all “folklorists of a creative persuasion,” rather than historians. 
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From Wyntoun (Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, ca. 1420) to Major 
(Historia Maioris Britanniae, +921) the legend develops to ween 
epic” proportions. : 


2183. Baugh, Albert C. A Fifteenth Century Dramatic Watoriinos. at . 
the Inns of Court, pp. 71-74. The elaborately staged plays given at the 
Inns of Court as early as 1490 are the intermediate step in thé. dévelop- g 
ment of London drama from the pageant wagon of the middle ages to 
the extravagant indoor entertainments given at the King’s court during : 
the English Renaissance. (t 


2184. Benson, Larry D. The Alliterative MORTE ARTHURE. and 
Medieval Tragedy, pp. 75-87. Arthur's fall in this poem is..thg result of 

a "flawed ideal, the worldly ideal of heroic kingship,” which Arthur 
iue The poem: is built upon a tension—between this. worldly . 
ideal and “Christian detachment"—which requires opposite - attitudes. 
Thus the poem reflects the common lesson of medieval tragedy: man ` 
is not master of his fate; earthly goals are vain. Simultaneously it glorifies 
the heroic achievements of Arthur, embodying in Arthur's portrait the : 
contemporary concept of kingship, which was much closer-to the Anglo- 
Saxon heroic ideal than the chivalric ideal of romance. . 
2185. Clark, George. Gawain's Fal: The Alliterative MORTE 
ARTHURE and Hastings, pp. 89-95.,In this vefsion; the death. of 
Gawain is detailed as decorum demands. Gawain attacks Mordred's | 
force, which gives way; Gawain's hot pursuit allows Mordred's larger 
force to encircle its pursuers, and Gawain is slain. No source for the 
incident can be found in earlier Arthurian tradition. But a pattern*of 
real or pretended retreat, followed by encirclement of the pursuing force, 
is a "persistent tradition" in accounts of the Battle of Hastings and `. 
probably suggested the details which the author used to augment Gawain's 
last battle. 


2186. Meyer, Robert T. The Middle-Irish Version of thé AENEID, 
pp. 97-109. The 13th-century translator, less interested: in history than a 
good story, freely altered his original; his account begins with a gerteral 
description of the Trojan War and picks up Virgil's narrative in Book III. 

It omits typically Roman details and draws upon Irish tradition for 
incident, sentiment, and simile. Thus Aeneas's sword resembles those `< 
identified with Socht and Cuchulain: a blade so limber than it can be 
bent back to the hilt, and so sharp that it will cut a hair floating , on water. I 
Irish druid mythology replaces classical. T l : 
.2187. Keenan, Hugh T. THE RUIN as Bablyon, pp. 109-117. The 
fragmentary Anglo-Saxon lyric is not a lament and describes no particu. . 
lar place. The poets tone is impersonal, objective, ironic. His city, is: 
metaphorical; its outlines and some details are suggested by the citadels JA. 
of wordliness in St. Augustine's City of God and St. John's Revelations. — * 
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The ruin is an emblem of pride and vainglory, as opposed to the 
Celestial City (Jerusalem) of humility and thankfulness. The plague and 
storm which have destroyed it are paralleled in Revelation 16. The “gold- 
-bright” warrior, “proud and flushed with wine,” is a male analogue of 
the whore of Babylon in Revelation 17. Other parallels are the inunda- 
` tion of the city by infernal water “hot in heart,” and the red, horn-gabled 
* buildings, which suggest “paganism, evil, or imminent destruction” in 
Old English poetry. 


- 2188. Taylor, Paul Beekman. Heorot, Earth and Asgard: Christian 
: Poetry. and Pagan Myth, pp. 119-129. The Beowulf poets "symbolic 

conception" derives "from the point where Christian and pagan tradi- 
tions meet," and thus neither tradition is slighted or denied. Verbal 
échees and other allusions establish parallels between the creation of 
. -earth in Genesis, of Heorot in Beowulf, and of Asgard in the Germanic 


| ` Voluspa. . Parallels are also found in the roles of the saviors (Christ, 


. Beowulf, Thor), of the evil adversaries (Satan, Grendel, Loki), and of 
the.-Cre4tors (God, Hrothgar, Adin). All three creations are ultimately 
doomed. to destruction by fire. . 


| 2189, Creed, Robert P. “ , . Wel-Hwelc 3ecwxo . . "^: The Singer as 
Architect, pp. 131-143. Despite the research of F. P. Magoun and his 
followers, which tends to prove multiple-authorship of Beowulf, a case 
can, be made for a single singer. Magoun-bases his theory on the tradi- 
tion of oral composition, which is normally episodic, and separates the 
epic into at least-three discrete parts, stitched together by an editor. But 
` the éxample of the scop in the poem, who sings of “everything he had 
heard tell” about Sigmund, indicates that a life story may have served 
“as a cyclic organizational principle and that apparent repetitions may 
have served as recapitulations in a performance that required several 
. Sittings. 

2190. Whitesell, J. Edwin. Intentional Ambiguities in BEOWULF, 
pp. 145-149. The scop may have intended “punning” references in cases 
where near homonyms in Anglo-Saxon provide appropriate expansions 
meaning. For instance, in the description of Grendel at line 101 
as "feond on helle" (fiend from hell), "helle" also suggests “healle” . 
(halb, a grimly appropriate reference to Heorot under the circumstances. 
Ihe tensive nature of Old English, with its "built in puns," supports this 
inference. [The author gives 13 widely scattered examples.] 


. 2191. Robinson, Fred C. Two Non-Cruces in BEOWULF, pp. 151-160. 
Restoration, of the Ms reading in two cases where traditional emenda- 
. ions produce unsatisfactory readings is necessary. In line 70, Ms oone, 
.& masculine relative pronoun, should replace the emendation oonne, a 
. comparative form. The new readitüg: “It came into his mind that he 
. would. command people to build a palace, a great meadhall, which the 
sons of men should hear of forever." The masculine relative is justified 
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because one of the two antecedents is masculine. Similarly, in line 250, 
Ms nzfre should replace Kemble’s emendation nzfne, producing the 
reading: “May his beauty, his peerless countenance, never belie him!” 


2192. Irving, Edward.B., Jr. EALUSCERWEN: Wild Party at Heorot, 
pp. 161-168. No primary meaning for the element -scerwen has been 
established, but if the compound means "ale-sharing," a term suggestive 
of a drinking party, the ironic treatment of Grendel as a surprised and : 
humiliated guest may be extended to include a hit at the Danes as “mock- 
hosts" of their frequent visitor. The latent friction between the luckless 
Danes and their Geatish rescuers reinforces the suggestion, and the fight 
has all the atmosphere of a wild drinking party. 


2193. Pearce, T. M. Beowulf's Moment of Decision in Heorot, pp. 169- 
176. The sacrifice of a retainer for the good of the comitatus, as in 
Beowulf's sacrifice of Hondscioh, illustrates the sacred bond between a 
“mon-dryhten” and his followers. Hrothgar's gift of “wer-gild” to Hond- 
scioh’s heirs emphasizes the sacrificial tradition. Ulysses allows a 
similar sacrifice in the episode of the cave of Cyclops. 


2194. McClelland, Charles B. Horses in BEOWULF: A Horse of a 
Different Color, pp. 177-187. Anglo-Saxons fought on foot, not horse- 
back, and there is little evidence that they had any great affection for 
horses. The north European horse seems to have been an unimpressive 
animal, ranging from dun color to shades of gray or white. White. horses ` 
were rare and were reserved for ceremonial occasions as mounts of 
great men or heroes. Anglo-Saxon fealu and zppel-fealuwe, applied 
as color adjectives to horses, probably meant “dun” and “dapple-dun.” 

—R. A. Collins 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLIII:1, Winter 1967. 


2195. Reid, B. L. Sterne and the Absurd Homunculus, pp. 71-95. 
Tristram Shandy stands at the center of a web of artifice. He embodies 
a mode of deportment chosen by an act of will and temperament and 
aiming to convey and control the anarchy of experience by travestying 
it in a formalized exaggeration. Shandyism is a pose wherein the vision 
of the terrible is rendered as comedy. The absurd Homunculus who is 
Tristram is an archetype of man defined by comedy. The Homunculus 
is repeatedly subjected to comic mistreatment by vocabulary, context, and 
the rhythm of language. In important episodes Sterne complicates and 
qualifies the created emotion. The pathetic is advanced, moves toward 
a climax, then is sharply undercut by the farcical. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


. WASCANA REVIEW, 1:1, 1966. 


2196. Boyle, Ted E. The Denial of the Spirit: An Explication of Wil- 
liam Goldings FREE FALL, pp. 3-10. Produced by a heredity and 
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environment which deny spiritual values, Sammy Mountjoy, a perverted 
Dante, destroys his Beatrice in an unsuccessful attempt to “enlarge” his 
limited, unsatisfactory conception of himself. After Halde imprisons him, 
darkens his senses, Sammy realizes spirit and his sin in destroying Bea- 
trice. But he sees spirit and rationality as separate. As the novel ends, 
he seeks the “bridge,” the “final existential discovery that in man’s tor- 
mented ability to decide his own fate exists his victory.” 


: 2197. Durrant, 0. H. Wordsworth’s PETER BELL: A “Pons Asin- 
orum” for Critics, pp. 26-43. Aware that overt mythology and the super- 
natural were “no longer available,” Wordsworth invested Peter Bell with 
a, deliberately humorous classical allusion that helps to work in Peter a 
moral transformation, an effect of the supernatural attained without its 
actual introduction. The crux is an “illustration of metamorphosis” 
wherein Iron-Midas Peter sees himself, the ass, and the dead man in the 
pool in one terrifying, moonlit reflection. Wordsworth unfairly ridiculed 
the critics, who were misled by his unclassical language and hero and 
by his omission of helpful textual clues. 


2198. Cherry, Douglas. The Two Cultures of Matthew Arnold and T. 11. 
Huxley, pp. 53-61. Arnold lost the debate with Huxley by failing to 
see science's aesthetic appeal and effect, its method's inherent morality, 
its indirect effect on human conduct, and by not proving literature's 
superiority in "ministering to man's need for beauty and conduct." 
Modern humanists may also succumb by loading literature with didac- 
ticism. Literature must be vital first as a "discipline of intellect and 
imagination" which only indirectly inculcates moral virtues. It concret- 
izes human experience, develops imaginatively our negative capability, 
and thereby achieves Arnold’s aims. 


2199. Harvey, R. W. On Lawrences BAVARIAN GENTIANS, pp. 
74-86. Analysis of successive drafts of Bavarian Gentians reveals that 
Lawrence's free-verse was the deliberate, lawful art of "getting close to 
the feelings rather than close to traditional form." In this “getting” 
Lawrence moves from mere declaration to embodiment of feelings in 
appropriate imagery, structure, and tone. He thus cuts out the undesirable 
associations of clichés, empty adjectives, religious terminology—what- 
ever "obscures the feelings and perceptions," the spontaneity of the whole 
experience. | 
TS —Robert T. Knighton 


WESTERLY, No. 3, December 1966. 


2200. Davis, Diana. Seaforth Mackenzie, pp. 4-12. The life of poet 
and novelist Kenneth “Seaforth” Mackenzie (1913-1955) was marked by 
an “intolerable disequilibrium.” Although highly intelligent, he achieved 
almost no distinction in any of the schools he attended. His marriage in 
1934 ended in divorce in 1940, and by 1952 he was a confirmed alco- 
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holic. Critics have often gone too far in their search for autobiographical ' 
details in his fiction. 
—Frank M. Patterson 


WORD, XX:2, August 1964. : 


2201. Greenberg, Joseph H., and James J. Jenkins. Studies in the 
Psychological Correlates of the Sound System of American English, pp. 
157-177. A series of psycho-linguistic reports indicates that individuals 
judge "sounds agreeing in all but one [phonological] feature" as closer 
than those differing by two features. Agreement in voicing is a much 
greater factor in judgments of similarity than agreement in lack of 
voicing, which probably “reflects the greater psychological weight of 
marked as against unmarked features." 


; &X:3, December 1964. 


2202. Diver, William. The Modal System of the English Verb, pp. 322- 
352. The English verb is made up of the Indicative and Modal Systems. 
Modals express a “Scale of Likelihood,” whose distinctions may be neu- 
tralized when its “oppositions are collapsed into an undifferentiated archi- 
modal.” When unification of the opposition occurs, “each member retains 
its distinctive meaning, but . . . under the particular circumstances, the 
two meanings turn out to be the same. . . . The Interrogative Sentence 
formed by inversion . . . [is] a special instance of the . . . archi-modal.” 
In several ways the "apparent polysemy of grammatical forms" may be 
resolved. 


2203. Blankenship, Jane, and Christian Kay. Hesitation Phenomena in 
English Speech: A Study in Distribution, pp. 360-372. Seven types of 
hesitation phenomena—non-lexical intrusive sounds, sentence correction, 
word change, repetition, stuttering, omission of part of a word, and 
sentence incompletion—occur more frequently before "structural units" 
than before lexical choices. Whether these phenomena are signals in 
English speech, operating as elements of redundancy, and, if so, whether 
they aid in understanding are to be explored. 
2204. Ohmann, Richard. Generative Grammars and the Concept of 
Literary Style," pp. 423-439. Generative grammar will clarify stylistic 
theory and refine stylistic analysis. Transformational rules promise insight 
into the description of style because (1) many transformations are 
optional, representing alternatives for stylistics; (2) a transformation 
“applies to . . . strings by virtue of their structure," and thus generates a 
different rendering of the same substance; (3) transformational grammar 
explains the generation of complex sentences and their relationship to 
simple sentences, thus providing an account of stylistic complexity. 
[Sample analyses of Faulkner, Hemingway, Henry James, and D. H. 
Lawrence suggest the effectiveness of the generative method.] 
—Saralyn R. Daly 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, XIV:3, 
1966. 


2205. Gläser, Rosemarie. Euphemismen in der englischen und amerika- 
nischen Publizistik, pp. 229-258. Euphemisms are a convenient instru- 
ment to soften or blur the hard edges of denotative speech. An examina- 
tion of several political newspapers and periodicals yields interesting 
material which belongs mainly to the following area of daily life: death 
and fünerals, professions and occupations, business, educational and 
social affairs, housing, social groupings, economics, and military and 
political concerns. (In German) 


2206. Jones, Leonard A. The Workers Theatre Movement in the 
*Twenties, pp. 259-281 (excerpt from The British Workers Theatre, 
1917-1935, Ph.D. thesis, Leipzig, 1964). Outstanding events in the some- 
what confused, sparsely documented, and often unsuccessful workers' 
theater movement in England in the 20's were a stage adaptation of 
Robert Tressell’s Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists, made by H. B. 
(*Tom)") Thomas, and some revues written by Thomas himself. 


2207. Morton, A. L. T. S. Eliot: A Personal View, pp. 282-291. Eliot's 
early poetry might have continued into a phase of socialist thinking, but 
with Ash Wednesday he made a different decision. Nevertheless, Eliot 
continued to concern himself with socialism and Marxism, treating it 
*as the one secular political philosophy which demands serious intellectual 
consideration." Although a Marxist must reject many of Eliot's opinions, 
he may still feel indebted to him for intellectual encouragement and an 
exemplary tolerance which made it possible for Marxist writers to 
contribute to Criterion. 


2208. Lockwood, W. B. The Etymology of “Scoter,” pp. 292-293. 
Scoter is very likely a misprint for sooter, since the most striking feature 
of this kind of duck is its black or sooty brown plumage. 


2209, Hansen, Klaus. Aus dem Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen Hoch- 
schulschriften 1964, pp. 333-334. [This is part of a running bibliography 
of German theses on English and American language and literature.] 





; XIV:4, 1966. 


2210. Hansen, Klaus. Rhyming Slang und Reimformen im Slang, pp 
341-366. Rhyming slang ranges from sound stereotypes to intentional 
riddles and disguises. Often it cannot be explained logically. [Numerous 
examples are quoted and classified.] (In German) 


2211. Barker, Clive. LOOK BACK IN ANGER—The Turning Point: 
An Assessment of the Importance of John Osborne's First Play in the 
Development of the British Theatre, pp. 367-371. Osborne's play is a 
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paradox in the history of the British theater. It is old-fashioned because 
its construction is indebted to the orthodox school of playwriting and 
because it calls for an identification of the audience with the character 
on the stage. The new departure is marked by the fact that the identifi- 
cation is “socially permissible.” 


2212. Lawrence, Lars. Biographical Notes, pp. 372-376. [The late Lars 
Lawrence (pseudonym adopted by Philip Stevenson after being black- 
listed in 1951 by the House Un-American Activities Committee) gives 
an autobiographical sketch and a characterization of his work.] 


2213. Maltz, Albert. In Memoriam Philip Stevenson (Lars Lawrence) 
1896-1965, pp. 377-380. [The article contains Maltz’s personal recol- 
lections of Stevenson and some excerpts from letters which Stevenson 
wrote during his journey through Poland and Russia on which he died.] 


2214, Briining, Eberhard. Bibliographie der bisher erschienenen Werke 
von Philip Stevenson (Lars Lawrence), pp. 381-385. [A bibliography of 
Stevenson’s novels, stories, plays, articles, essays, and films, including 
some criticism of Stevenson’s work.] 


2215. Kirov, Todor. “The Red Decade” and Pure Art in the American 
Theatre, pp. 386-388. [Answers an article by Eberhard Briining in ZAA, 
XIII:4, 1965, 387-398.] The era of social unrest left its traces even in 
the works of such playwrights as O’Neill, Wilder, and Saroyan. But in 
the end the smooth commercial drama writing had its victory, even over 
promising playwrights like Clifford Odets. 


2216. Butte, Barbara, and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer 
Veróffentlichungen zur englischen Sprache: 1955-1965, pp. 415-427. 
[This is the first installment of a bibliography of Russian scholarship in 
English linguistics. Russian titles are transliterated and translated into 
German.] I 


2217. Lange, Hans. In Arbeit befindliche Habilitationsschriften und 
Dissertationen, pp. 428-440. [This is part of a running bibliography of 
German and Austrian theses-in-progress on English and American lan- 
guage arid literature.] l 
—Willi Erzgräber 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXVIII:3, November 1966. Tied 


2218. Jones, Florence. T. S. Eliot Among the Prophets, pp. 285-302. 
The. recognition of the relation of the imagery and ideas of Eliots 
The Waste Land to the prophetic literature of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, especially Jeremiah, indicates that The Waste Land is a poem of 
promise, not despair. Developing the personae of God, Israel, and 
prophet, Jeremiah pictures Israel divorced from God as a harlot, a wild 
' vine, a wasteland. The personae of Eliots poem—the Queen, the Fisher- 
‘King, the Deliverer—and its imagery refer to the prophetic tradition. 
The end of. the poem holds the promise of the coming Christ, the coming 

of rain, just as the prophecy of Jeremiah looks forward to a savior as the 
“way of reuniting God and Israel. 


2219. Huddleston, Eugene L. Topographical Poetry in the Early National 
Period, pp. 303-322. The study of 187 topographical poems published in 
. America between 1783 and 1812 indicates that the poets had a desire to 

' be uniquely American but had to rely on poetic devices of the English 
picturesque tradition. The resulting tension is most noticeable in poems 
about the frontier: these poems variously ignored reality, promised 
progress by means of which nature would soon be tamed, or struck out 
against the unsubjugated setting and its inhabitants. The themes of 
simplicity, sensibility, and progress were imposed upon the new environ- 
ment. “The environment was new, democratic, undisciplined; the tradi- 
tion aristocratic, moralistic, and orderly." This dualism not only delayed 
the coming of romanticism to America but also left the major American 
' poets of the 19th century (excluding Poe and Whitman) essentially trapped 
iù ຂ Oracio pietunesgiie tradition. 


2220. Kloeckner, Alfred J. The Flower and the Fountain: Hawthorne’s 
Chief Symbols in RAPPACCIN’?S DAUGHTER, pp. 323-336. The 
descriptions of the love scenes between Kenyon and Hilda in The Marble 
Faun, Holgrave and Phoebe in The House of the Seven Gables, and 
Giovanni and Beatrice in Rappaccini’s Daughter exhibit common traits: 
the isolating effects of love, the Edenic innocence of love, and the associ- 
ation of love with flowers and water. The most likely source for this 
` juxtaposition of elements is Paradise Lost (III, 351-364). This compari- 
son elucidates Hawthorne’s symbolism in Rappaccini’s Daughter. Both 
Beatrice and the shrub are poisonous because they share in the evil of 
the post-lapsarian world, but both also share the eternal purity and 
goodness of the fountain. Giovanni’s flaw is his inability to cope with a 
mixed world. 


2221. Reid, Alfred S. Hawthorne’s Humanism: THE BIRTHMARK . 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, pp. 337-351. The characters, events, and many 
incidental details of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Birthmark have their 
sources in Digby’s life, especially the accounts in Aubrey’s Lives 
and Digby's autobiographical writings. Digby, an idealistic scientist, 

was thought to have poisoned his beautiful but imperfect wife, 
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Venetia Stanley. Aylmer’s interests and. experiments parallel those 
of Digby. Hawthorne uses these historical facts to construct a humanistic 
tale. Aylmer is a pure idealist, ignoring the world’s inherent limitations 
which are symbolized by the birthmark and his helper, Aminidab: Giorg- 
iana is the reconciling force of love, urging Aylmer to seek perfection. 
Aylmer’s flaw is not that of the inhumane scientist but rather that of 
demanding perfection in a world that does not contain it. 


2222. Bryant, James C. The Fallen World in NICK OF THE WOODS, 
pp. 352-364. Although on the mythic level Robert Montgomery Bird’s 
Nick of the Woods seems to present the Christian forces of light wresting . 
the new world from the Indians, the powers of darkness, in order to 
establish a New Eden, the imagery and characterization prove that no 
such simple scheme is involved. Although the Indians are evil, the white 
men are at best a mixture of good and evil—men caught in a conflict 
between appearance and reality. Nathan Slaughter indicates this mixture 
in the contrast between his public and private life, his confused motiva- 
tion, and his prophetic and yet demonic role. The effect of the book is 
to make the reader doubt the possibility of Christian civilization. 


2223. Hatvary, George Egon. Poe’s Borrowings from H. B. Wallace, pp. 
365-372. In creating Marginalia Edgar Allan Poe plagiarized extensively 
from Horace Binney Wallace’s novel Stanley and his series of aphorisms, 
Mems from Memory; certain passages in the stories also echo Wallace. 
Poe’s borrowings consist of a phrase or idea which he revises to fit his 
style and purposes. 


2224. Duerksen, Roland A. CALEB WILLIAMS, POLITICAL JUST- 
ICE, and BILLY BUDD, pp. 372-376. Although there are parallels to 
Herman Melville’s Billy Budd throughout William Godwin’s Caleb - 
Williams, one scene in which an innocent murderer is judged by Faulk- . 
land raises the same issues that Melville faces in his novel. In Political 
Justice Godwin deals with the problem of duty and justice, but the tone of 
‘uncertainty in Melville’s novel proves that he could not accept Godwin’s 
solution. 


2225. Warner, Richard H. A Contemporary Sketch of Jack London, pp. 
376-380. Soon after arriving in the Klondike in 1897, Jack London met 
Marshall Bond, a young mining engineer; they remained friends for a 
number of years. Bond wrote an admiring sketch of London in 1916. 
fHere printed.] 


2226. Eby, Cecil D. The Real Robert Jordan, pp. 380-386. The “skel- 
eton” for Ernest Hemingway’s creation of Robert Jordan in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls was Robert Merriman, a former California professor, who 
served when Hemingway knew him as chief of staff of the Fifteenth 
International Brigade. A brave soldier, he was killed during the Civil 


War. But Merriman had nothing to do with guerilla fighting; Hemir 
obtained details about this form of fighting from Major Hajji, a Ru 
2227. Hollis, C. Carroll. Research in Progress, pp. 433-436. [Alt 
primarily. a listing of dissertations in American Literature, there are 
announcements of other projects.] 


2228. Hollis, C. Carroll, et al. Articles on American Literature Ay 
ing in Current Periodicals, pp. 437-453. [A quarterly bibliog 
arranged by periods, with occasional annotations.] 


; XXX VIIEAd, January 1967. 


2229. Ringe, Donald A. New York and New England: Irving's Crii 
of American Society, pp. 455-467. A recurrent motif in the ficti 
James Kirke Paulding, James Fenimore Cooper, and Washington | 
is the conflict between New England and New York stereotype: 
cultures. The New York writers objected to the materialism, the Ia 
tradition, and the fluidity of New England society. In Rip Van W 
and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Irving deplores the destructit 
security which New England progress brings, but in Rip Van W 
Irving’ recognizes that Rip’s escape from progress is excessively co: 
causing him to exist as a useless anachronism. 


2230. Pickering, James 11. SATANSTOE: Cooper’s debt to W 
Dunlap, pp. 468-477. In his acknowledgment of sources for his cre 
of 18th-century New York in Satanstoe, James Fenimore Cooper f: 
mention two important sources—William Dunlap’s History of the A 
can Theatre and his History of the New Netherlands. In chapter 
VII, XXII, XXIV of the novel, Cooper borrowed extensively from 
lap and fitted the facts to his artistic purposes. [Parallel passage 
_ reprinted here.] 


2231. Pickard, John B. John Greenleaf Whittier and Mary Em 
Smith, pp. 478-497. From 1829 to 1833, Whittier fancied himself ix 
with a distant cousin, Mary Emerson Smith. She offered him no ` 
of marriage, but while he was beginning his journalistic career, WI 
wrote her six letters, three of which have not been published before. 
six letters are printed here.] 


2232. Anderson, Wallace L. E. A. Robinson’s SCATTERED LI 
pp. 498-507. Robinson's creation of prose sketches during the [ 
1893-1896 is usually dismissed as his attempt to be commercial; a 
reading of the title he gave his planned collection of prose as Sca 
Lines has supported the slight opinion of this work. However, 

Scrutiny of his letters shows that the proposed title was Scattered | 
and although the prose material is not extant, the letters indicate the 
work helped shape his poetic career. In his prose Robinson was inte; 
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in psychological studies and psychological realism, and he brought these . 
interests into his poetry. Undoubtedly several of the characters. created. 
in the prose pieces finally found their place in the poems. 


2233. Eakin, Paul John. Sarah Orne Jewett and the Meaning of 
Country Life, pp. 508-531. Jewett's short stories and longer works 
depend on a pictorial presentation based upon the personal experience . . 
of the author; when she abandons personal experience, she often creates 
the sentimental, an effect which springs from her moral impulse and 
her belief in the values of the small town. Never mastering the form of 
the novel, she developed her major plots on the visitation theme—the ` 


meeting between the village culture and an outside culture. In all her : 


best work we see her trying to reconcile her own environments—village 
and city—and the old values with the new, a practice which achieves its 
greatest effect in The Country of the Pointed Firs, 


2234. Hirsch, David H. Another Source for Poe’s THE DUC DE 
L'OMELETTE, pp. 532-536. It has already been established that Edgar 
Allan Poe's The Duc De L’Omelette is a parody of Benjamin Disraeli's 
The Young Duke. It is also a parody of a "wholly subjective and mere- ` 
tricious" review of the novel which appeared in the October 1831 issue 
of the Westminister Review. 

2235. Rees, John O., Jr. Elizabeth Peabody and “The Very A B C” A 
Note on THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES," pp. 537-540. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's statement, “in our day, the very A B C has 
become a science greatly too abstruse to be any longer taught by pointing 
a. pin from letter to letter," is probably an ironic reference to the 
- linguistic theories of Elizabeth Peabody, theories which she gained from 
Charles Kraitser. 


2236. Zimmerman, Michael War and Peace: Longfellow’s THE 
OCCULTATION OF ORION, pp. 540-546. In The Occultation of 
Orion Henry Wadsworth Longfellow created a complex and effective 
. poem in which the idealistic hope of perpetual peace is balanced with the 
realistic knowledge of the continuing existence of war and violence. 


2237. Cowan, S. A. In Praise of Self-Reliance: The Role of Bulkington 
in MOBY DICK, pp. 547-556. Rather than ‘satirizing Emersonian self- 
reliance in Moby-Dick, Herman Melville investigates both “mutuality” 
and self-reliance in terms of complex results. Queequeg, in his fleeing 
from his native land and in his saving the drowning man, is self-reliant. 
Ahab is not Ralph Waldo Emerson’s hero in harmony with nature; Ahab 
is at war with nature. Bulkington is the isolated, self-reliant hero who 
becomes a demigod by rejecting the shore in order to pursue his private 
vision of the truth. 
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2238. Cohen, Hennig. New Melville Letters, pp. 556-559. Four letters 
by Herman Melville, all to Julius Rockwell, show his interest in an 
Independence Day celebration in Pittsfield in 1853 and his interest in 
obtaining a ee in 1861. [The four letters are printed here for the 
first time.] 


2239. «Research in Progress, pp. 602-604. [Titles of dissertations in 
progress and recently completed dissertations on American literature.] 


"2240. Hollis, C. Carroll, et al. Articles on American Literature Appear- 
- ing in Current Periodicals, pp. 605-623. [A quarterly bibliography 
arranged by periods, with occasional annotations.] 


, XXXIX:1, March 1967. 


'2241. Reilly, Robert J. Henry James and the Morality of Fiction, pp. 
1-30. Questions of the relation of James's moral comments to his work, 
of the relation of the prefaces and notebooks to our interpretation, and 
even.the relation of analyzed character to the possibility of free will 
complicate the search for James's moral vision. When we consider that 
one of the best ways to understand a work is not through exegesis but 
through analogy, we may discover that the final chapter of William 
James's The Varieties of Religious Experience offers an insight. William 
_ argues that religious experiences exist only in human consciousness and 
' produce moral results; each experience, no matter how unlike others, 
x equally valid. Using this analogy, we see each of Henry's characters 

“moral originals." James's fiction, like all great fiction, offers “the 
esencial condition of morality" just as life does. 


2242. Benton, Robert M. Edward Taylor's Use of His Text, pp. 31-41. 
_Noticing the discrepancy of subject among the poems of Taylor's 
Preparatory Meditations, the sermons to which the poems are related, and 
the Biblical texts which served as a basis for both, Norman S. Grabo has 
suggested that the poems are more closely related to the doctrines of the 
sermons than to the Biblical texts. A close analysis of idea and imagery 
in the poems shows rather that they are closely linked to texts and con- 
texts. Taylor was a poet in the meditative tradition, and his poems were 
a result of his meditation upon the Bible and the meaning of Christ. 


2243. Boardman, Arthur. Social Point of View in the Novels of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, pp. 42-59. In most of his novels Howells uncon- 
sciously judges his characters to show that they range from the socially 
inferior—whom Howells caricatures—to the traditional aristocrats— 
whom Howells admires and feels inferior to. A few characters, such as 
Basil March, are. accepted as being like Howells himself. Although sup- 
posedly a believer in reform, Howells creates reformers who are either 
fanatics or saints—the one dangerous, the other unbelievable—and thus 
reveals his unconscious ambivalence on the question of reform. 
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2244, Garner, Stanton. Some Notes on ‘Harold Frederic in Ireland, pp. 
60-74. From his first meeting with some members of the Irish-Catholic 
community in Utica in 1877, Frederic was fascinated with Ireland and 
its.people. After going to London he became friends with such leaders 
of the Home Rule movement as Charles Parnell and Tim Healy. He 
visited southwestern lreland often, published an "inferior" novel of 
modern Ireland, The Return of the O'Mahony (1892), and planned a 
volume. of stories dealing with the history of Ireland. Of these stories, 
only four have been found, including the recently discovered In the 
Shadow of Gabriel. The stories are mature works of art proving Fred- 
eric's understanding love of Ireland and his ability to transform his 
feelings into effective fiction. 


2245. Arpad, Joseph J. Hart Crane’s Platonic Myth: The Brooklyn 
Bridge, pp. 75-86. In The Bridge Crane is not a romantic mystic but a 
Platonis. The word myth used in Proem is a reference to Platonic 
miyth—logos or philosophical ideal. Brooklyn Bridge embodies the idea of 
America—materialistic and ideal, collective and' individual—in dialec- 
ical complexity. Two Platonic myths structure the ‘dialectic of the 
poém—the national, materialistic myth of Atlantis (Section VIII) and the 
individual ideal of the myth of the cave (Proem). The celebration of the 
physical object becomes epic, but the object also contains the ideal of the 
poetic individuality representative of Crane’ 5 private vision. 


2246. Leary, Lewis. Unrecorded Early Verse by William Dunlap, pp. 
87-88. In the New York Magazine for 1791 appear three printings of 
Occasional verse by Dunlap. One is an early example of Scandinavian 
influence, another of the influence of Dante. 


2247. Peck, Richard E. Two Lost Bryant Poems; "Evidence of "Thoni- 
son’s Influence, pp. 88-94. Two unpublished juvenile poems by William 
Cullen Bryant exist in the Barrett Collection at Virginia. The Seasons 
(1806) and A Thunderstorm (1807) both reflect the influence of James 
Thomson and contain foreshadowings of the later ' “poems.” of Bryant. 
[The two poems are printed here.] - " 
2248. Keller, Karl. From Christianity to ເຮກຕາ , ‘A Note 
on Emerson’s Use of Conceit, pp. 94-98. Iñ his poetry Ralph Waldé 
Emerson used the device of the conceit to bring together in the realm of 
art, not logic, “his disparate interests in Chistanuy and "Tránscen- 
dentalism.” 


2249. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. Walt: Whitman Edits the SUNDAY 
TIMES July, 1842-June, 1843, pp. 99-102. Evidence indicates that Whit- 
man edited the New York Sunday “Times for a year. Only one copy ‘of 
the: paper put óut during the period of his editorship has been found, but 
it'contàins a poem signed W. Whitman [here published] and a column ‘by 
Whitman on current entertainment in the'town?^ ^^^ 
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2250. Bates, Allan. Sam Clemens, Pilot-Humorist of a Tramp. Steam- 
boat, pp. 102-109. Serving as a pilot on a tramp steamboat between 
July 28, 1860, and September 9, 1860, Clemens published a burlesque 
on the typical river reports in the Missouri Republican. [Burlesque is 
printed here.] One of the more interesting references is to n 
n das perhaps a disguised attack on Isaiah Sellers. 


2251. Research in Progress, pp. 135-136. [A list of dissertations of 
American literature in progress and recently completed and other research 
in progress.] ; 


2252. Hollis, C. Carroll, et al. Articles on American Literature Appear- 
ing in Current Periodicals, pp. 137-143. [A listing of articles, ເເ 
." annotated, by periods.] | 


, XXXIX:2, May 1967. 


2253. Eldridge, Herbert G. “Careful Disorder": The Structure of 
MOBY DICK, pp. 145-162. Like Redburn and White-Jacket, Moby 
Dick 15 spatially structured on the progress of a voyage. Five chapters 
plot Ishmael's movements and the. ship’s course, and all but the first 
trace the psychic condition of Ahab: XII, "Merry Christmas"; LI, “The 
Spirit Spout”; LXXXVII, “The Grand Armada"; CXI, “The Pacific"; 
and CXXX, “The Hat.” Reinforcing this spatial arrangement is a 
numerical arrangement of structural shifts at the mid-point of each of 
- these six sections, often serving as a link among the sections. Further, 
. there are structural parallels visible in sections one and six, two and five, 
and three and four. Finally, each section solves a particular artistic 
problem; thus the complex shifts in point of view seem to coincide 
with the proposed division. Organic the book may be, as Herman 
Melville claimed, but a soundly planned architecture underlies this 
organicism. 


2254. Lind; Sidney E, Emily Dickinson’s FURTHER IN SUMMER 
THAN 'THE BIRDS and Nathaniel! Hawthornes THE OLD MANSE, 
pP. 163-169. Perhaps the best commentary on Dickinson's complex poem 
is Hawthorne's mystical description of the fusion of beauty and coming 
decay “in The Old Manse, a description which is both reassuring and 
melancholy. Using the language of liturgy as metaphor in her poem, 
Dickinson, like Hawthorne, finds the assurance of Grace in nature. We 
can assume, but not prove, that the poet read Hawthorne’ 5 essay. 


2255. Branch, Edgar M. Major Perry and the Monitor “Commanche”: 
An Early Mark Twain Speech, pp. 170-179. On June 12, 1864, Twain, 
newly arrived in San Francisco, was chosen to give a speech of gratitude . 
to a naval engineer, Májor Edward Perry, who had succeeded in salvag- 
ing a warship essential to the defense of San Francisco Bay. The 
humorous speech [here printed], the second of Twain’s speeches for 
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which a text has been found, shows his ability to mix high and low módes " 
and to appeal to the audience. - 


2256. Stratman, Carl J. American Dramatic Periodicals with Only One 
Issue, 1798-1959, pp. 180-190. Many dramatic periodicals are short- 
lived: 26 per cent of American and 37 per cent of English dramatic 
periodicals have failed to survive over one year. [Listed by year are 76 : 
American dramatic periodicals for which evidence of only one issue can 
be found. The library locations of the 29 copies which have been located 
are given.] 


2257. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Cotton Mather Against Rhyme: Milton and 
the PSALTERIUM AMERICANUM, pp. 191-193. Mather's arguments 
against rhyme in the preface to his translation of the Psalms parallel 
those of John Milton in his note on verse in Paradise Lost—a fact which 

"suggests the earliest instance of Milton's influence on the poetry of the 
New World." 


2258. Penner, Allen Richard. Edward Taylor's Meditation One, pp. 193- 
199. The appreciation of Preparatory Meditations depends upon a grasp 
of Taylors theology as set forth in Christographia. Meditation One 
explains Taylor's conception of the unity of the Trinity, Christ as unifier 
of finite and infinite, and the absolute helplessness of fallen man. ` 


2259. Hemenway, Robert. Charles Brockden Brown's Law Study: Some 
New Documents, pp. 199-204. Two documents relating to Brown's study 
of the law have recently been discovered. One shows him to be more 
interested in poetry than the study of the law; in contrast the other 
indicates that as late as 1795 he was still planning to become a lawyer. 
[Here printed are a transcription of a page of Brown's diary dated June 
13, 1788, and a letter to his brother James dated April 14, 1795.] 


2260. Peck, Richard E. An Unpublished Poem by Washington Irving, 
pp. 204-207. Expressing his discontent with London is a poem in Span- 
ish with the signature and date of "Washington Irving/London. Sept. 
9th 1830." The Ms is in the C. Waller Barrett Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. [The poem and an.English prose translation are 
printed.] = 
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2261. Kruse, Horst H. Annie and Huck: A Note on THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 207-214. Mark Twain’s use 
of the child-narrator for humorous and satirical purposes in Huckleberry 
Finn was probably an outgrowth of an earlier experiment of 1865 or 
1866, A Complaint about Correspondents. Here he creatéd a letter from 
Annie, his niece, in which the basic techniques of the later, longer work 
are present. 
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. 2262. Jones, Buford. Hawthorne's Coverdale and Spenser’s Allegory 

of Mutability, pp. 215-219. Nathaniel Hawthorne used the contes 
between the goddesses Nature and Mutability from Edmund Spern: 
ser’s The Faerie Queene as an "ironic background" for criticizing the 
dream of Utopia in The Blithedale Romance. Mutability defeats the 
dream of an Arcadia, but Coverdale, at the end of the novel, is not ever 
allowed the refuge of “Christian Naturalism”; instead he turns to despair. 


2263. Hollis, C. Carroll. Research in Progress, pp. 268-269. [Titles ol 
dissertations on American Literature in progress and recently completed.) 


2264. Hollis, C. Carroll, et al. Articles on American Literature Appear- 
ing in Current Periodicals, pp. 270-277. [A listing of articles, occasionally 


annotated, by periods.] | 
— William T. Lenehan 


ANGLIA, LXXXIV:2, 1966. 


2265. Riehle, Wolfgang. Uber einige neuentdeckte altenglische Glasses 
pp. 150-155. The glosses occur in a codex fragment from the Fragmenta 
Codicum, Paris B.N. lat. 1750, and are scattered through excerpts from 
Isidore’s Etymologia. Of the eight glosses discussed, the most important 
and ‘unusual is “halsberigold” for “torgues.” (In German) 


2266. Hill, Thomas D. Two Notes on Patristic Allusion in ANDREAS, 
pp. 156-162. In lines 761-772, the personification of hatred in the ex- 
pression “weorm bledum fag” originates in the patristic commonplace 
of the "drace" as a symbol of “malitia” (inherent wickedness). Thus the 
lines personifying the perverse rage of the Jewish elders as a dragon are 
not merely picturesque. In lines 505-509, Andreas’s praise of the pilot’s 
ready wit is one of the first instances in English of the topos “puer senex.” 
The ideal of youthful vigor associated with the wisdom of age emphasizes 
Andreas’s perceptiveness. 


2267. Lehmann, Hartmut. Zu Shakespeares Auffassung von der Schan- 
spielkunst: Eine neue Lesart in Prolog von ROMEO UND JULIA, pp. 
163-169. In line 14 of the Prologue, here should be emended to ear for 
grammatical and stylistic reasons. The emendation can be supported. by 
a textual study of the Quartos. The last couplet simply implies that the 
audience had difficulty hearing some of the lines because of the more 
natural style of delivery evolving in the theater at this time. .(In 
German) ; 


2268. Ross, Thomas W. Claudius Plays at Shove-Groat, pp. 170-177. 
In Claudius's tortured soliloquy on divine retribution, fragmented images 
from the low-life tavern game of shove-groat intrude upon the diction, 
revealing the gross aspect of Claudius's personality (Ham. IILiii.57-64). 
The OED supports the contention that the eight terms suggesting the 
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metaphor fit the practice of shove-groat. Claudius, too, may be visua- 
lizing a coin bearing his murdered brother’s: likeness, . [The terms are 
“currents,” “gilded harid,” “shove,” Plo “shuffling,” “true,” “faults, " 
and "rests.'] | | | | 
2269. Harden, Edgar F. The Function of Mock-Heroic Satire in 
VANITY FAIR, pp. 178-195. Thackeray ridicules the domestic charac- 
ters of the novel by elaborate meck-heroic analogies of warfare, and the 
little people in turn reduce the stafffre of the military great. The ludicrous 
“schoolboy battle" of Cuff and Dobbin parodies the Battle of Waterloo, | 
deflating "Napoleon and Wellington. Referemces to the Napoleonic 
Wars are consistently relevant to the domestic comedy. Stylistic Parody 
is evident in the illustrations accompanying the. installments 1899). .. : | 
. —John Fludas and Jean Lee Johnson 


APPROACH, No. 63, Spring 1967. 


2270. Fowler, Albert. From FISH GOD to FOOLS ISLAND, pp. 9-14. 
In recent decades, a “democratic dogma” has “overturned all the tra- 
ditional controls of criticism." It says that anyone can write poetry as 
deserving of the critic's attention as the poetry of “a Robert Frost." 
-Thus the “gifted reader" is no longer respected except by poets them- 
selves, as opinions on the evolution of the poem The Fish God into Fools 
SU illustrate. 
ເວ — William K. Bottorff l 


LI 


ARIZONÀ QUARTERLY, XXII:3, Autumn 1966. 


2271. Smith, Bobby L. The Dimensions of Quest in FOUR PLAYS 
FOR DANCERS, pp. 197-208. W. B. Yeats tried to create a new sym- 
bolic and poetic drama removed from the commercialized theater of | 
his day. He borrowed from the classical theater, the J apanese Noh 
drama, Irish mythology and the Bible. He was most successful in Four 
Plays For Dancers, which center upon the theme, of death and immor- ` 
tality, and upon man's ambivalent quest for both that reveals. the 
ambiguities and contradictions of man's nature, 

2272. Rollins, Ronald G. O'Casey and, Synge: The Irish Hero As 
Playboy and Gunman, pp, 217-222. The Shadow of A Gunman and 
The Playboy of The Western World both contain heroes who: illustrate 
a common theme: the imaginative Irishman’s obsession with ‘the heroic 
personality and his deception by the false and flamboyant personality. 
The plays differ in their resolutions. Synge's hero moves toward becom- 
ing the hero people have believed him to be. O’Casey’ s hero fealizes E 
he will never be the man he has prende to be. 


2273. Friedman, Barton R. Returning to Ireland’ 's, Fountains: | Nation- 
alism and James Stephens, pp. 232-252. Between’ 1914 and 1919, 
Stephens's art turned from the present to the Celtic past of Irish myth, | 
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The 1916 Easter Rising was a major factor in this shift in subject. The 
works that best illustrate this increased cultural nationalism are the 
elegy Green Branches, the book of translations, Reincarnations, and the 
abortive Tain Bó Cualnge. 


2274. O’Brien, James H. A. E. and The Self, pp. 258-268. A. E. 
(George Russell, 1867-1935) should be remembered as a spokesman for 
the contemplative, subjective man. He regarded the self as a source of 
vision and sought to unite the conscious and unconscious. To do this he 
adopted practices from yoga, meditated upon sacred texts, experimented 
with sounds and symbols, studied dreams as visions, and practiced 
. psychometry. 

— Robert J. Ward 


ARION, V:3, Autumn 1966. 


2275. Sochatoff, A. F., intro., and J. P. Sullivan, ed. Sir Richard Fan- 
shawe’s BELLUM CIVILE, pp. 359-377. The purpose of one of the 
miniature epics recited by Eumolpus in ‘the Satyricon of Petronius has 
puzzled scholars. It may satirize Lucan, his Pharsalia, or Roman society. 
The 17th-century translator Fanshawe, Latin Secretary after Milton, first 
rendered it into English in the preface to his translation of The Lusiad 
of Camoens who fised Petronius as model, mixing “fable and history.” 
[Fanshawe’ S preface quoted for 10 pages 


, V:4, Winter 1966. ZU 


2276. Herington, C. J. Senecan Tragedy, pp. 422-471. Thomas New- 
ton's 1581 Seneca his Tenne Tragedies translated faithfully, vigorously, 
and “speakably” by several hands into English fourteeners (mostly) was 
` happily reissued in 1927 (and this edition reprinted in 1966) with T. S. 
" Eliot's introductory essay treating the tragedies themselves, their influ- 
ence on Elizabethan drama, and the translations as such, but not 
attempting any final synthesis or an appraisal of Seneca's art. [The 
` greater part of the, article fills this gap.] š 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXVIIz1, January 1966. ` 


2277. Davison, Peter. The Gilt Edge of Reputation: Twelve Months of 
New Poetry, pp. 82-85. The distinguishing characteristic of 20th-century 
poetry is not "innovations of form,” as an analysis of the poems of 
. Edwin Muir, Robert .Graves, John Masefield, W. H. Auden, Philip 
Laran, and Elizabeth Bishop shows. ° : 


; CCXVH:6, June 1966. 


2278. Tm Malcolm. The Solitude of William Vue. pp. 97-115. 
- The correspondence between Faulkner and Cowley, beginning in the 
early 1940's, illuminates some of Faulkner's finest works. It also helped 
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Faulkner clarify his own artistic vision. Now it can help the critic 
or scholar learn things that Faulkner’s insistence on privacy during his 
lifetime kept from the public view. [Several letters are printed.] 


, CCX VIE, July 1966. 


2279. Kronenberger, Louis. Cyril Connolly’s Wayward Guide, (rev.- 
art.), pp. 76-79. Connolly’s ‘The Modern Movement: One Hundred Key 
Books from England, France and America, 1880-1950 is a “serious ` 
documentation of a great creative era.” The book has weaknesses in its 
omissions, but Connolly’s book reflects a “living culture” as opposed to 
the dryness of an academic canon. 


, CCXVIIEZ, August 1966. 


2289. Young, Philip. On Dismembering Hemingway, pp. 45-49. A. E. 
Hotchner’s Papa Hemingway seems contrived and untrustworthy. It 
does not portray the true, artistic Hemingway. 


2281. Auden, W. H. Auden on Poetry, a Conversation with Stanley 
Kunitz, pp. 94-102. The poem’s meaning has to come from the poem 
itself. The poet must “speak very quietly” to his audience, but the ques- 
tion “who do you write for?” is irrelevant. An interpretation must consis- 
tently explain the whole poem, not just a part, and one must start with 
the “obvious meaning” before looking for symbolism. Personal taste is 
not the determiner of the quality of a work of art. 


, CCXVITIE3, September 1966. 


2282. Ellmann, Mary. The Sensational Susan Sontag, pp. 59-63. Sontag 
exemplifics New York's “haute culture,” important with critical jargon 
„and. categories. Obsessed with the brand-new, she often ‘ulsapprehends I 
her subjects, reducing art to sensations. 


, CCXVIH:3, September 1966. 


2283. Dickey, James. Robert Frost, Man and Myth (rev.-art., Lawrence 
Thompson, Robert Frost: The Early Years), pp. 53-56. Frost is “one 
of the most misread writers” in American literature because the wise-old- 
rustic “myth” (instead of the poetry itself) dominates the people’s think- 
ing about Frost. Thompson’s is good biography, though not “wholly out 
of the myth.” Frost’s poetry is “not only profound but humanly convinc- 
ing” at its best. “Trilling’s Frost” is closest to the real Frost, and Trilling 
- tends to dispose of the mythical Frost and reveal the poetry’s importance. 


, CCXVHI6, December 1966. 


2284. Kazin, Alfred. Hawthorne: The Artist of New England, pp. 109- 
113. Hawthorne has almost no influence on today's writers. His im- 
portance for our time and for modern literature remains to be established. 
He was peculiarly a New Englander, but his "great subject" was “the 
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sense of guilt that is perhaps the most enduring theme in the moral history 
of the West.” 


, CCXIX:2, February 1967. 


2285. Wakefield, Dan. Return to Paradise, pp. 102-110. Dos Passos’s 
memoir The Best Times is evocative of the “wonder and youthful enchant- 
ment” of the twenties, including “Paris literary life." Unlike A Moveable 
Feast, this book is never touched by bravado or invective, but the best 
available “album” of all the literary personalities of the twenties. 


» CCXEX:3, March 1967. 


2286. Featherstone, Joseph. Bernard Malamud, pp. 95-98. Malamud’s 
is a “great lyrical talent” working through “the fantasies of popular cul- 
ture toward myth.” Under his realistic surface is “fable.” His heroes are 
romantic individualists, and anyone who endures is a “Jew.” The 
Assistant is his finest novel, ranking him as a minor master. 

—Willam K. Bottorff 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, IV:2, Winter 1962. 


2287. Hardy, Douglas. Inflaence of Finnish KALEVALA in the Com- 
position of Longfellow’s SONG OF HIAWATHA, pp. 140-147. Although 
similarities exist between the Song of Hiawatha and the Finnish epic 
Kalevala, Longfellow did not borrow greatly from the latter as some have 
asserted. Technical similarities are coincidental since Longfellow could 
never have read the epic in the original. Similarities in content arise 
because the American Indian folk tales had much in common with the 
Finnish ones. 


, 1V:3-4, Spring-Summer 1962. 


2288. Clark, Bruce B. The Spectrum of Faith in Victorian Literature, pp. 
183-207. Unlike other literary periods, the Victorian age is interesting 
precisely because it lacks a centrality of world view. The literature is 
a battleground for the conflict between faith and doubt. That all four 
basic religious positions (Fundamentalism, Humanism, Liberalism, Exis- 
tentialism) exist in samples of the best literature of the age is evidence 
of its complexity and vitality. 


2289. Evanoff, Alexander. The Pardoner as Huckster: A Dissent from 
Kittredge, pp. 209-217. The now standard interpretation that Chaucer’s 
Pardoner becomes temporarily revulsed at his own hypocrisy is overly 
subtle. The Pardoner is always a hypocritical salesman trying to deceive 
his audience into buying his relics. His apparent frankness is merely 
a persuasive subterfuge. 


"72290; Dalton, Robert O. SNAKE: A Moment of Consciousness, ip 
243-253. D. H. Lawrence’s failure to use traditional poetic forms results 
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from his earnest attempt to record emotions. Snake, while formally 
deficient, is effective because the reader gives his sympathetic agreement 
to the speaker’s emotions, first of fear and then of shame at having 
tried to destroy the reptile. The speaker (Lawrence) recognizes that, . 
while he and the snake are now in conflict, they have a primordial 
connection in the nature which civilized man has spurned. 

—Richard P. Fulkerson . 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS: A GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION, No. 316, 
December 1966. 


2291. Smith, F. Seymour. The Revolution of Paperbacks, pp. 879-885. 
Beginning with the issuance of Andre Maurois's Ariel on July 30, 1935, 
British publishing has been radically changed by the. growing quantity 
and quality of paperback books. [Outstanding paperbacks in a variety 
of disciplines are briefly described.] | . 
—William T. Lenehan 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, LXXXIX:2137, January 21, 1967. 


2292. Hall, Stuart. Cultural Analysis, pp. 154-157. The Centre for Con- 
temporary Cultural Studies (University of Birmingham), now in existence 
for over two years, is studying the “historical and philosophical back- 
ground” and the “sociology of literature and the arts.” Further “critical 
and evaluative studies” especially in literature proceed with reference to 
the work of such scholars as F. R. Leavis and Max Weber and are con- 
cerned with developing effective ways to distinguish between aesthetic 
and social aspects of literature. 

ຍ —James W. Sire 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 26, Autumn 1965. 


2293. Jones, D. G. The Sleeping Giant or the Uncreated Consciousness 
of the Race, pp. 3-21. Recurrent images of Adam, Ark, and Mountain 
illustrate that Canadian literature “exhibits not only a sense of exile, 
of alienation from a vital community, but also a sense of expectation, of 
restoration to a vital community.” The Adam image symbolizes “exile 
from a... universal community”; the ark “the totality of life unified 
and preserved from destruction”; the mountain a worldly Eden, “seeded 
with barren snow.” Adamite guilt will not be mitigated until “we 
[Canadians] are willing to surrender ourselves to our authentic experi- 
ence," 


2294. Gold, Joseph. The Precious Speck of Life, pp. 22-32. Charles 
G. D. Roberts's animal stories "constitute an important body of Cana- 
dian writing.” They are presumably “the only sustained attempt” at 
using the materials of the Canadian Wilderness "to express a coherent 
view of the world that man inhabits.” In his “vision of truth" Roberts 
is reminiscent of Wordsworth and Faulkner. Using animals rather than 
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gods, he has created a “Canadian mythology” in which, although indi- 
*vidual creatures lose the struggle for survival, “life itself persists." 


2295. Sonthoff 11. W. The Novels of Ethel Wilson, pp. 33-42. The 
reader’s journey through a Wilson novel is “very like his journey 
through any natural landscape, any ordinary day of his living,” with the 
sense that “it is the journey that matters, not the arrival at points.” To 
achieve this effect, Ethel Wilson “does extraordinary things with point 
of view and with narrative line.” In her best work “the balance is so 
fine that one gets the kind of impression one gets from a mobile: it 
. moves by itself, by accident, by design." 


2296. Kilgallin, Anthony R. Faust and UNDER THE VOLCANO, pp. 
43-54. Malcolm Lowry uses many parallels with and allusions to the 
. Faust dramas of Marlowe and Goethe to establish Geoffrey Firmin’s 
identity as a Faust figure in Under the Volcano. Geoffrey is also a 
“Faustian magician.” Finally, his death fully accords with Spengler's 
theory of “the determinism of inevitable decline for the Faustian spirit 
of Western man in the twentieth century.” Thus Lowry has achieved “the 
sense of ironic dissimilarity but yet of profound human continuity 
between the modern protagonist and his long-dead exemplars.” 


2297. Woodcock, George. Out of the Shell (rev.-art., Phyllis Grosskurth, 
John Addington Symonds), pp. 67-70. The new biography of Symonds 
draws on his suppressed autobiography (committed to the London 
Library until 1976) and all the available letters from Symonds and his 
friends. It provides a “penetrating and sympathetic” portrait which also 
reveals “a great deal about the manners and morals of the upper-middle 
class world in which he moved.” 


, No. 27, Winter 1966. 


2298. Read, S. E. The Maze of Life: The Work of Margaret Laurence, 
pp. 5-14. Unknown five years ago, Laurence is now recognized 
as a writer “who has already achieved greatly and who gives 
promise of even greater achievement." This Side Jordan, her first novel 
(1960), based on her experiences on the Gold Coast, is “a successful and 
exciting work" although limited by its topicality. The Prophet's Camel 
Bell (1963) keenly reflects her life in Somaliland. Its "timeless feeling" 
sets it apart from “the usual books of travel and adventure.” The Tomor- 
row Tamer (1963) is a collection of short stories, “all of them gems,” 
set in Ghana. In her Canadian novel The Stone Angel (1964), Mrs. 
Laurence "reached full maturity as a novelist." 


2299. M. E. R. [Mrs. Sanford Ross]. Sara Jeannette Duncan: Personal 
Glimpses, pp. 15-19. [Mrs. Ross, the niece of Miss Duncan's husband, 
Everard Cotes, recalls memories of her aunt in England and India in 
1912-1922.] 


ຍ 
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2300. Sutherland, Ronald. The Vital Pretense: McDougall’s EXECU- 
TION, pp. 20-31. Colin McDougall’s novel Execution provides insight 
into “perhaps the fundamental psychological problem” of the 20th 
century—how to accept life as meaningful when all the “age-old props” 
have been knocked away. Dehumanized and brutalized by his war 
experiences, John Adam comes to realize the necessity of creating “a set 
of life-justifying premises, a glass through which the world appears 
tolerable and reasonably comprehensible; in short, a vital pretense.” By 
this kind of “pretense” a man can develop a “will-to-meaning” and 
ultimately be regenerated. 


2301. Egoff, Sheila A. Canadian Historical Fiction for Children: A 
Survey, pp. 44-52. Historical fiction for children in Canada “has, by and 
large, been a failure.” The writers too often “recount the past, but they 
seldom recreate it.” In the various “publisher-series” the books read as 
if “specific data had been fed into a computer.” They are also needlessly 
undramatic and understated. Books like Roderick Haig-Brown’s The 
Whale People, Edith Sharp’s Nkwala, and John Craig’s The Long Return 
succeed, however, in “giving the lie to the premise that Canadian history 
need be dull.” | 


2302. Smith, A. J. M. A Fatal Mistake (rev-art., Norman Shrive, Charles 
Mair: Literary Naturalist), pp. 59-61. Mair was a victim of “the 
colonists’ desire to demonstrate that they could produce a poet of as :` 
good a class as those of the old world” and of the concomitant "fatal - 
mistake” that the poet must therefore write in “the language of the old 
world.” Only parts of his Tecumseh and a few isolated verses in other 
poems remain of value today. 


2303. New, William H. A Search for Sensibility (rev.-art., A. J. M. ` 
Smith, ed., Book of Canadian Prose: Volume D, pp. 63-65. This is the . 
first of a three-volume set planned as a companion to The Book of 
Canadian Poetry, also edited by Smith. The extracts used in the book 
“are not as self-contained as one would like to see them, nor do they 
connect smoothly into a larger unit as a book.” Also, the Introduction 
deals too nebulously with the idea of a “Canadian sensibility.” But the 
book will serve its purpose well if it directs readers back to the original 
materials. 

—John Patton 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, VII:2, Spring 1966. 
2304. Concerning the Little Magazines: Something Like a Symposium, 
pp. 3-79. [Contains brief remarks by editors of several periodicals.] 


— WITT 1, Winter 1967. 


2305. Appel, Benjamin. Elizabeth Nowell and Thomas Wolfe, pp. 70- 
77. Nowell, Wolfe's literary agent, played a significant although 
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not generally recognized part in the preparation and editing of Wolfe’s 
Stories from 1936 until Wolfe’s death. [Excerpts from the letters of 
Appel and Nowell which debate the exact nature of her work for Wolfe 
are included.] 


, VHE2, Spring 1967. 


2306. Lieberman, Laurence. Robert Sward: A Mysticism of Objects, pp. 
‘20-35. The special character of Robert Sward’s poetic art depends upon 
"sinewy linguistic texture" and "a painful quest for truth of experience." 
Some poems refer importantly to earlier poems of Sward's; and at times 
"arbitrariness and inevitability, opposites, converge in a bizarre indis- 
criminate all-embracing mysticism of objects." 
zx —EHarl N. Harbert 


COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, XVIII:2, May 
1967. 


.2307. Chatman, Seymour. “Style”: A Narrow View, pp. 72-76. Though 
John Middleton Murry listed three styles—idiosyncracies of usage, clear 
exposition, and universal value—the third is too vague for use, despite 
- W. K. Wimsatt's and Monroe Beardsley's monist attempt to identify style 
and total meaning; and the second means little more than good prose; 
but the first, being definite if narrow, allows critical judgments based on 
the author's self-imposed limitations among syntactic choices. 


2308. Patrick, Walton R. Poetic Style in the Contemporary Short Story, 


` pp. 77-84. Modern fiction has moved from the “mimetic” to the “lyric,” 





particularly in short story, as its limited compass encourages symbolism. 
Stephen Crane's A Mystery of Heroism uses imagery to heighten the 
irony of the narrative; but Henry James’s The Beast in the Jungle, 
Katherine Anne Porter's Flowering Judas, and Truman Capote's A Tree 
of Night typically center on a dominant symbol with contributory patterns 
of imagery; and Eudora Welty's Livvie so involves the plot with inter- 
working patterns that the affective power of the story works in all its 
parts like a poem. 

—John Lindberg 


COMMONWEAL, LXXXIV:10, May 27, 1966. 


2309. Staley, Thomas F. Waugh the Artist, pp. 280-282. Even though 
Evelyn Waugh seems to be an anomaly in modern literature, he should . 
not be looked upon as an eccentric. He belongs to the mainstream of | 
20th-century literature, and his work should be judged in this light. With | 
his death there may be a shift in judgment from the man to his 
artistry. 







; LXXXIV:21, September 16, 1966. 


2310. Martin, Paulette. A Theater of Mystery, pp. 582-585. The new 
theater "ias been characterized in a number of different ways. However, 


4 
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all these characterizations have in common: a rejection of accepted moral 
standards, stage convention, and traditional psychology; and “a blasting of 
the neat logical system of Newtonian physics and all the religious, moral 
and political foundations of Western culture.” In short, the new plays 
are often reversions to the old morality play. 


; LXXXV:4, October 28, 1966. 


2311. Baumbach, Jonathan. Malamud's Heroes, pp. 97-99. -All of | 


Bernard Malamud's novels deal with the possibilities of a heroism that 
involves the fulfillment of one's deepest calling. His heroes discover | 
themselves by acting out their destiny. Thus Malamud is a didactic 
novelist, a moralist who sees his heroes as better men for having risked 
defeat. 


, LXXXV:20, February 24, 1967. 


2312. McCabe, Bernard. Joyce’s Letters, pp. 587-590. The many-sided 
nature of James Joyce's personality is revealed in Richard Ellman's three 
volume edition of Joyce's letters: his ferocious, driving, high-willed 
spirit; his ambition to be published and read; his quarrels; his attractive 
friendliness and conviviality; and, above all else, his determination to 
be an artist. 

—Bernard Farragher 


COMPARATIVE DRAMA, I:1, Spring 1967. 


2313. Kaufman, R. J. Tragedy and Its Validating Conditions, pp. 3-18. 
Tragedy examines the social value of traditional virtues through a hero , 
who rejects the “common sense" of accepted moral behavior. It gen- 
erally emerges in those ages when established values are under assault 
and expresses a writers ability to respond to the situation of his age. 
more than to traditional metaphysical questions. The effect upon an 
audience is “pity” and “terror”: pity because the hero is a man, terror 
because he is symbolically “the exposed figure in the human pyramid.” 
Paradoxically, the audience desires the hero’s release from suffering but, 
at the same time, fears that his release would realign him with “the 
unheroic and ‘meaningless’ humanity from which his driving will has 
raised him—and us.” ` 


2314. Cohn, Ruby. “Theatrum Mundi” and Contemporary Theater, 
pp. 28-35. Bertolt Brecht, Samuel Beckett, Jean Genet, and Peter Weiss 
all recall “theatrum mundi” in their concepts of the role of an audience. 
Brecht assumes a world-stage in demanding that his audience judge his ` 
characters as he does. Beckett’s audience gives reality to his plays “as : 
divinities create the world’s reality.” Genet judges “the spectator-court 
off the stage” in a play like The Blacks. Weiss adapts “theatrum mundi” 
to an imsane asylum in Marat/Sade; in The Investigation the audience 
"is assaulted into the stage world.” 
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2315. Lyons, Charles R. Some Variations of *Kindermord" as Dramatic 
Archetype, pp. 56-71. The child in drama, whether actual or imagina- 
tive, is often a projection of some aspect of a protagonist's will; and 
"Kindermord" frequently signals "the purging or destruction of that 
aspect of his psyche.” Whereas in Shakespeare the child usually sym- 
bolizes 'great creating Nature, in modern drama the child often loses 
value as a regenerative symbol. The conflict between male and female 
is often climaxed by "Kindermord." Emasculation, a theme associated 
with "Kindermord," appears in plays by writers as varied as Shake- 
speare, Pirandello, and Brecht. Edward Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf is a recent example of the “Kindermord” archetype. 

—Terry Otten 


-- DIALOGUE: A JOURNAL OF MORMON THOUGHT, 1:2, Summer 
' 1967. 

2316. Taylor, Samuel W. Peculiar People, Positive Thinkers, and the 
Prospect of Mormon Literature, pp. 17-31. Despite an abundance of 
' material, there is no’ quantity of Mormon literature. This dilemma 18 
brought about from an “attitude toward control of the press plus a 
positive-thinking approach that equates a publicity handout with creative 
literature.” ` 
ae ^ —Benjamin Franklin, V 


DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 509, Autumn 1966. 


2317. Tristram, Henry. Cardinal Newman and Baron von Hügel pp. 
295-302. In Essays and Addresses, Friedrich von Hügel refers to his 
"intercourse" with Newman as "depressing." On the one or two occasions 
when they met, von Hügel may have pressed Newman with questions he 
did not wish to answer. Newman seldom or never gave plain answers 
to plain questions. 

: —Lawrence H. Maddock 


. ENCOUNTER, XXVII:5, November 1966. 


2318. Wesker, Arnold. The House: A Lecture in Birmingham, pp. 3-9. 
In the struggle to build a sane house for society, the politician gained the 
advantage over the artist; now the artist, himself, is confused about his 
role, which should be one of showing the failure of the politician and 
demanding an opportunity for himself. 


. 2319, McCarthy, Mary. The Inventions of I. Compton-Burnett, pp. 19- 
31. The baffling character. of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novels is evident 
from the many false generalizations made about them. They are not 
like other novels; in a unique way, though, they demonstrate the English 
love of detection. A “Compton-Burnett” has a subject which is a 
"cluster of associations and word-plays” and a plot “made up of arith- 
metical puzzles and brain-twisters.” 
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2320. Wain, John. MacNeice as Critic, pp. 49-55. Louis MacNeice 
has been underestimated as a critic. Furthermore, recent judgments of 
his criticism have been reversed: it is not The Strings Are False, but 
Varieties of Parable which establishes his claim as a critic. 


2321. French, Philip. The Stammerer as Hero, pp. 67-75. The year 
1965, when Somerset Maugham died, also saw a surprising number and 
variety of artistic works featuring stammerers as heroes. Most of these 
works made stammering an indication of integrity, in an otherwise glib 
world. However, stammerers in real life lack the perfect control required 
by art. 


2322. Kermode, Frank. Marvell Transprosed, pp. 77-84. Since T. S. 
Eliot’s suggestive essay on Andrew Marvell in 1921, the method of most 
criticism has been the clumsy imposition of “history of ideas.” This 
practice ("transprosing") has reached its worst expression in the latest 
studies of Marvell. 


; XXVII:6, December 1966. 


2323. Grandsen, K. W. Taste of the Old Time (ee -art, Anthony 
Powell, The Soldier's Arf) pp. 106-108. In the eighth volume of his 
“Music of Time” sequence, Powell’s characters are becoming thin and 
the style is becoming contrived and predictable. Evelyn Waugh’s sim- 
ilar comedy is more successful. dig: 


, XXVIII:1, January 1967. 


2324. odes David. Assessing H. G. Wells, pp. 54-61. Wells was 
correct about himself when he said, in 1917, that his "boom" was over: 
most of his best work was by then completed. But it has only been 
recent criticism of Wells that accurately sees him as being, from the first, 
pessimistic about man. 


2325. Hassan, Ihab. The Literature of Silence: From Henry Miller to 
Beckett & Burroughs, pp. 74-82. Modern anti-literature may be repre- 
sented by the opposing’ work of Henry Miller, whose end is outrage, 
and of Samuel Beckett, whose end is apocalyptic: common to both ends 
is silence. Out of this matrix must come a reborn literature. 


2326. Fraser, G. S. The Last English Imagist: On Sir Herbert Read, 
pp. 86-90. Read’s poetry, schooled in the early work of Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot, is overshadowed by it, while illustrating the- limitations 
of Imagist theory. 


, XXVIII:2, February 1967. 


2327. Weightman, John. The Play as Fable, pp. 55-57. Recent English 
plays stressing homosexuality and alienation suggest amusing evidence 
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to support Claude Levi-Strauss’s thesis (in Le Cru et le Cuit) that folk- 
tales are ancient variations on polar-opposite themes. 
—lLawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LV:9, December 1966. 


2328. McCarthy, John F. Human Intelligence Versus Divine Truth: The 
Intellectual in Flannery O'Connor's Works, pp. 1143-1148. O'Connor's 
intellectuals-—Joy Hopewell, in Good Country People, Rayber, in 
The Violent Bear It Away, and Weslay May, Thomas, Julian, Asbury 
Fox, Sheppard, and Mary Grace, in the stories included in Every- 
thing That Rises Must Converge—are atheists or agnostics who 
fail in life because they refuse to recognize divine grace. Guilty of intel- 
lectual pride, they have abused God's gift of rational intelligence. 
O’Connor’s increasing tolerance toward intellectuals can be seen, how- 
ever, in the six who appear in Everything That Rises Must Converge. 
Except for Wesley May, all are “redeemable human beings.” 


2329. Lee, Helen. Possibilities of PYM, pp. 1149-1154. In The Narra- 
tive of Arthur Gordon Pym, Edgar Allan Poe uses artistic pattern to 
demonstrate the theme that life is patternless. Poes man——Arthur—is 
determined to find meaning in chaos. The box made for him is one 
attempt to impose order on experience. The logical plans of Poe's 
characters are, however, fruitless. The chaos of existence is reflected in 
both the imagery and structure of the story. The ending, for example, 
repeats the "rhythmic counterpoint between chaos and order." Arthur 
plans to tell his story but dies instead. | 


2330, Jenkins, Jack L. How Green Is FERN HILL? Images derived 
from the word green seem central to the development of Dylan Thomas’s 
Fern Hill. The dominant color image, green, helps unify the stanzas. It 
also suggests Thomas's theme of the "cyclic relationship of youth, time, 
and death." In the first two stanzas, the green child enters the primordial 
fern forest. Green further suggests Eden and the first spring of man. 
But it is the color of death and the rotting corpse as well as of birth. 
Fern Hill accepts the inevitable irony of man's being both "green and 
dying." 


; LVI:1, January 1967. 


2331. Scoville, Samuel. The Weltanschauung of Steinbeck and Hem- 
ingway: An Analysis of Themes, pp. 60-63, 66. John Steinbeck’s 
The Pearl and Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea portray 
man as he is affected by religion, society, and nature. Both novels are 
alike in presenting religion as little more than superstition, but Steinbeck 
pictures society in fuller detail than Hemingway. Santiago's conflict is in 
nature rather than in society. The problem of evil figures in Kino's story, 
but not in Santiago's. Contrast is also seen between Santiago's “ennobling 
struggle" and Kino's “degrading struggle.” Santiago, who knows his 
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place in nature, experiences “natural defeat,” Kino, “unnatural defeat” 
because his goals are unnatural. 


» LVI:2, February 1967. 


2332. Lasser, Michael L. Mirror Imagery m THE SCARLET LETTER, . 


pp. 274-277. In The Scarlet Letter, mirrors reveal obscured reality and 
enable characters to look into themselves and others. Pearl, Hester, 
Chillingworth, and Dimmesdale are all affected by reflected images, 
Pearl is herself a symbol who “mirrors” Hester’s conflicts and desires. 
Eyes, as well as the stream in the forest scene, also mirror hidden truth. 


. + Lawrence H. Maddock’ . 


ENGLISH RECORD, XVI:3, February 1966. 


2333. Bird, Stephen B. Natural Science and the Modern Novel, pp. 2-6. 
Modern novelists fail to bridge a cultural gap when they hide their 
scientific ignorance in preoccupation with their characters’ egos. Ray 
Bradbury and Isaac Asimov rely overmuch on science as a base. William 


Golding’s plots, like laboratory experiments, study behavior by scientific 


analogues. 


2334. Stokes, Fraser. Current British Fiction, pp. 7-12. A survey of 
recent British novels reveals an American tone and the growth of genres 
in spy stories, romance, and satire. 


2335. Jost, Edward F. Love and Two Kinds of Existentialism, pp. 14-18. 
In Henry James's The Beast in the Jungle, John Marcher practices the 
love described by Jean-Paul Sartre, constraint of the beloved as the means 


to communion, while May Bartram shows the love described by Martin 


Buber, concern for the freer life of both partners. 


2336. Mengeling, Marvin E. Two Poetic Approaches to Freudian 
Materials, pp. 19-21. Whether sublimating feelings into responses to 
material symbols, as in the British William Bell’s Sonnet, or whether 
finding the world empty to fixated desires, as in Allen Ginsberg's An 
Asphodel, modern poets return to Sigmund Freud's view of inner emo- 
tional patterns to discover values in the self. 


2337. Mandelbaum, Bernard. John Steinbeck’s THE SNAKE: The 
Structure of a Dream, pp. 24-26. Though the incident given as dream 
in John Steinbeck's The Snake derives from an actual event reported in 
The Log From the Sea of Cortez, the factual report merely says “I 


don't know what it means," but the story, turning fact to symbol, exposes 


the divided mind of the monk-scientist. 


2338. Patterson, Frank M. The Brackets in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE, 
pp. 28-29. Having criticized Arnold Bennett in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown (1924) for stressing realistic detail at the expense of character 


ຈ. 
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analysis, Virginia Woolf puts bits of fact in brackets in To the Lighthouse 
(1927), like an editor giving information needed for the novel but not 
for the novelist. 


“2339. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. Embryonic Characterization in “The 
Custom House,” pp. 32-35. Nathaniel, Hawthorne uses his preface, “The 
Custom House,” to begin the characterization in The Scarlet Letter: 
the sensual inspector is analogous to Hester, the intellectual general to 
Chillingworth, the dutiful official to Dimmesdale. But viewing the 
custom house as a microcosm, Hawthorne expands these outlines into 
ironic complexity. 


. ` 2340. Shea, F. X. THE HILL WIFE: A Romance, pp. 36-37. Rather 


. (1843) in Edgar Allan Poe’s Army service at Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s 


- than being a conventional modern tale of a wife’s discontent with a dull 
man in a rural scene, Robert Frost’s The Hill Wife uses nature-imagery 
to suggest fairy-myth, the wife as Ondine. A necessarily modern tone 
may disguise a like theme in other Frost poems. 


, XVI: 4, April 1966. 


2341. Loughlin, Richard L. Time Out, pp. 2-8. The source of ເກກ 
aphorisms, time in its paradox of an undefinable entity has inspired 
literary treatment as adequate as any scientific account, especially in 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Clive Staples Lewis’s The 
Screwtape Letters (XXV), as well as in sonnets by Shakespeare and John 
Milton. Milton’s On Time typifies the truth, seen also in James Joyce’s 
Finnegans Wake, that time is a concept more than a physical reality, and 
so can assume shifting values. ງ 


2342. Sternlicht, Sanford. TAMBURLAINE And Interative Sun- 
Image, pp. 23-29. Christopher Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, in its two parts, 
follows a climacteric in the hero’s career like that of the sun; and the 
hero compares himself to the sun with specific images and mythological 
allusions. This aids the attempt at staging a larger-than-life pageant, 
and also creates the character with artistic economy, while allowing 
anticipations of death and loss of empire—the demigod must accept his 
humanity. : 


2343. Blanch, Robert J. The Background Of Poe's GOLD BUG, pp. 
` 44-48. While Hervey Allen is right to see a source of The Gold Bug 









Island, a more complete parallel occurs in Washington Irving's “Wolfert 
Webbert, " Tales of a Traveller (1824). Other sources may be an article 
on the death's-head moth in the Saturday Magazine, August 25, 1832, and: 
lines paraphrased (as a motto) from Frederick Reynolds's comedy The. 
Dramatist (1789), not from Arthur Murphy's All in the Wrong (1761), 
. Poe's misattribution. The cryptogram likely grew out of a contest Poe 
' sponsored in Alexander's Weekly Messenger (December 1839), and in 
. Graham's Magazine (July 1841). 
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; XVII:1, October 1966. 


2344. Carey, Glenn O. Ethics In THE MARINER, pp. 18-20. In "Thé 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Samuel Taylor Coleridge may have built 
a moral structure following David Hartley's associational stages of | 
awareness: imagination, the Mariner's realizing his mates' resentment; 
ambition, his desire to win their approval; self-interest, his deserted 
despair; sympathy, his love of the snakes; theopathy, his prayer; moral 
sense, his didactic duty of retelling his adventure to those who need 3t, 
like the Wedding Guest. 


2345. Anderson, Peter S., and John H. Stroupe. Two Guests Of The 
Mariner, pp. 24- 26. By adding the epigraph (1817) from Thomas Burnet, 
Archaeologiae philosophicae (1692), to The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge stressed the two worlds of his poem, materjal- 
spiritual, natural-supernatura], day-night, diverse life-“One Life,” uniting 
them under Burnet’s word “familiam” with parallel kinships between Alba- 
tross (a supernal guest) and the Mariner, and the Mariner (now initiate) 
and the (mundane) Wedding Guest, who learns from the tale to _ bring 
the darker mysteries into his daytime life. i 


2346. Mahl, Mary R. THE PEARL As The Church, pp. 27-29. “No 
single approach provides answers to very critical problem in The Pearl,” 
but to see the Pearl as the Church is to find a consistent allegory of Christ 
making the Church out of his harsh reception in the world, as a part of 
his body, for the Pearl Poet cites St. Paul: “Al arn we membrez of Jesu 
Kryst.” (Romans xii. 5.) ຫ 


, XVII:3, February 1967. 


2347. Madden, David. Chapter 17 of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, pp. 
2-8. Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights repeats and anticipates in the 
transition between the two parts of the book. Hindley’s and Isabel’s 
deaths and Linton’s birth parallel the earlier death of Catherine and 
birth of Cathy. This chapter has more violence than the others: bad 
weather, the quarrel with Heathcliff, moor-wanderings. Symbols have 
special power: Heathcliffs forcing through the window from outside, 
Hareton’s hanging puppies, Isabel’s and Heathcliff's repeating the tor- 
mentor-victim and death-wish themes that lead to his own end. Meta- 
phors occur more thickly here: intruders, fire, Joseph’s lectures, beast- 
images, phrases applicable to contexts before and after. 


2348. Lahood, Marvin J. Sensuality and Asceticism in TENDER 15 
THE NIGHT, pp. 9-12. Like Gatsby, Diver shatters his romantic ideal- 
ism against American materialism, and with this loss goes his resistance 
to “fatal sensualism,” while he counsels his clients against his own 
malady. But the book surpasses Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises, 
for Dick, unlike Romero, goes beyond heroism of a code and revives the 
values of the past; his failure, more realistic than Gatsby’ 5 death, shows 
pathos, not tragedy, as the modern destiny. 





, XVII:4, April 1967. 


2349. Larson, Mildred R. Frost Out of Chaos, pp. 2-6. Because R 
Frost found no order in nature (The Demiurge’s Laugh), nor any 
truth in man (Neither Out Far Nor In Deep), he sought order in .1 
phor, working from sensuous experience through mental control (l 
Sight to Insight), basing intuition on courage (The Lovely Shal 
Choosers) and faith—"in one’s self, . , . in someone else (love), 
in one's occupation," and in God (Steeple on the House). Liké 
Greeks, Frost creates form out of chaos. 





2350. Bernard, Kenneth. THE BRIDE COMES TO YELLOW : 
History As Elegy, pp. 17-20. Stephen Crane commemorates the pa 
of the old West with the ritual walk-down between Sheriff Potter 
Scratchy Wilson in The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. The two mei 
out a drama which is obsolete in a time of the East’s encroaching oi 
West; the Pullmàn moves from the East to leave its unwelcome chall 
of a now-married sheriff in the Western town still clinging to its per 
revival of lawless days. Potter and Wilson would never have killed 
other, but the bride will put a stop to their nostalgic game. 


2351. Krummel, Regina Pomeranz. Two Quests In Two Societies, 
28-32.  Dostoevsky's Crime and Punishment and James Pu 
Malcolm offer contrasting versions of their search for a father. . 
heroes find their lives meaningless because they find no bond beh 
themiselves and an ordered society; Raskolnikov’s father shirks hel 
the beaten: horse, Malcolm’s father leaves him waiting at the hotel. 
Raskolnikov finds a father in the moral responsibility made possibl 
Sonia’s love, while Malcolm is betrayed as an instrument of his won 
vanity. 


2352. Wolf, Melvin H. The Unity of SAMSON AGONISTES, pp. 
36. Having put Samson Agonistes into a dramatic five-part plan, | 
Milton develops his hero’s character through his responses to the າ 
of Manoa (whom he has known longest, and who inspires self-repro: 
Dalila (whom he has known less long and well, and who inspires phy 
recoil), and Harapha (who is a stranger, and who prompts an att: 
In each encounter, Samson exercises free will, resisting ransom, recor 
ation, and revenge, until he goes to pull down his enemies with the | 
unwittingly bearing out the Chorus's Prepac’ of bringing good. ou 
evil by uae God's will. 


2353. Von Burg, Fred, The Mature Wordsworth, pp. 37-39. De: 
Matthew Arnold’s view of William Wordsworth’s 1798-1808 poem 
best, the poems from 1820 show a readier associative power, a bro 
allusion, and a more immediate appeal to the religious emotions of 
readers. With the maturity of travel, he chooses less. personal, less, 


jective topics—politics, works of art, famous views, history, literatur 
—John Lind! 
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ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVIE3, June 1966. 


2354. Biggins, D. A Chaucerian Crux: "Spiced ກກກ 7 pp. 169. 
180. The previous explanations for this expression which occurs in the 
description of the Parson and in the Prologue to the Wife of Bath's Tale 
are unsatisfactory. The origin of the meaning of spiced in these contexts 
may be found in the medieval sententious remark; "If you beat spice, 
it will smell the sweeter." Conscience may here be rendered as "emotional 
sensitivity" or "heart." The two passages become clear when so inter- 
preted. 


2355. Sachs, Arieh. Johnson on Idle Solitude and Diabolical Imagina- 
tion, pp. 180-189. To Johnson, idle solitude implied an escape from the 
world into a morass of subjectivity, resulting in a vacuity generating 
"imagination." His concept of imagination is a late metamorphosis of 
what medieval man regarded as the mysterious working of the devil in 
the soul of man. That Johnson at the same time recognized solitude as 
the inevitable condition of the human soul is evident from the conclusion 
of Idler No. 32. 


2356. Hulme, Hilda M. Malice and Malicious in Shakespearean Usage, 
with Special Reference to JULIUS CAESAR (III, i, 174, HAMLET 
(I, i, 146), MACBETH MI, ii, 14 and 25) and TWELFTH NIGHT (ນ 
v, 196), pp. 190-199. Malice in Shakespeare’s plays can have the sense 
of “power to harm,” a sense noted as obsolete by NED and last illustrated 
in the works of Dryden (1685). That it was in the process of becoming 
. obsolete for Shakespeare himself is suggested by H. VHI, I.i.105 and . 
V.i.134, and Cym., V.v.419. I | 


2357. Betsky, Seymour. Whose Walt Whitman?: French Scholar ມ 
American Critics (rev.-art., Roger Asselineau, The Evolution of Walt 
Whitman: The Creation of a Book), pp. 199-208. No poet, least of all 
Whitman, writes with single separate “themes” in mind, and the most 
promising approach to Whitman’s poetry is from the poet’s complex self 
inward-and-outward. 





; XLVII:4, August 1966. 


2358. Leisi, Ernst. A Possible Emendation of Shakespeare's S SONNET 
146, pp. 271-285. "Struck of" and "Struck by" are two plausible emenda- 
tions of the phrase “My sinfull earth" at the beginning of the second line 
of this sonnet in the 1609 Quarto. [This conclusion is reached through 
a study of Shakespeare's use of certain words in his other works. The 
sonnet is reprinted.] ^ | 


2359, Allen, M. L. The Black Veil: Three Versions of a Symbol, pp. 
286-289. The black veil as a symbol of mystery is central to the design 
of Radcliffes The Mysteries of Udolpho. The versions of the 
mystery of the black veil by Dickens in The Black Veil, and by Haw- 
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thorne in The Minister’s Black Veil show a difference in symbolic direc- 
tions, which reflects the difference in the influence of the Gothic novel in 
Britain and in America. 


; XLVII:5, October 1966. 


2360. Steadman, J. M. Demetrius, Tasso and Stylistic Variation in 
PARADISE LOST, pp. 329-341. According to Renaissance conceptions 
of decorum, the poet should accommodate his style to his speaker, his 
subject matter, and his final cause or end. In all three respects Paradise 
Lost agrees substantially with the precepts of such Renaissance theorists 
` as Tasso, Demetrius, and Muzio. Several of the most frequently criticized. 
details in the poem actually represent the poet’s deliberate attempt to 
lower his style.and adapt it to a less elevated subject. 


2361. Novarr, David. Swift’s Relation with Dryden, and Gulliver’s 
ANNUS MIRABILIS, pp. 341-354. To Swift, Dryden was the chief 
modern proponent of the heroic, which ‘he used to exalt too highly an 
Almanzor or a Charles II. Chapter V of Gulliver's Travels, with its juxta- 
position of naval victory and fire-extinguishing exploit, cannot. be 
explained in terms of political allegory only, but relies in part on Dryden's S 
Annus Mirabilis for its story and its structure. 


2362. Van Buuren-Veenenbos, C. C. John Asloan, an Edinburgh Scribe, 
pp. 365-372. The Ms Douce 148, which contains a copy of Lydgate’s 
Troy Book, was written by two scribes, whose names were unknown up 
till now. A comparison of this Ms with the well-known Asloan Ms has 
resulted in the identification of one of the scribes of Douce 148 as John 
Asloan, a notary public, who lived at Edinburgh in the first quarter of 
thé 16th century. [With four plates.] 2 


, &LVII:6, December 1966. 


2363. Pepperdene, M. W. Beowulf and the Coast-Guard, pp. 409-419. 
In his two encounters with the Danish coast-guard, Beowulf shows great 
tact. He is aware of the coast-guard’s bluntness and downright rudeness,. 
but he understands the guard’s genuine friendliness. He does not take the 
abusive term “leassceaweras” at face value, because he is sensitive to the 
warden’s guilelessness. 


2364. Bain, C. E. The Kingis Quair, 155: 2, pp. 419-422. In the line 
“the pantere, like vnto the smaragdyne” the basis of comparison is 
to be found by: studying the medieval bestiaries and lapidaries. The 
panther’s breath is singularly sweet; it brings comfort to the other animals. 
The emerald has the sovereign virtue of comforting all who look at it. 
The uniting link is therefore the healing powér of the two members of | 
the comparison. 


2365. Palmer, D. J. Stage Soectalürs in HAMLET, pP. 423-430. 'The 
Nunnery Scene and other espials and eavesdroppings in Ham. should 
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be regarded as adaptations to tragedy of a well-tried piece of stage- 
business from comedy. Some notable aspects of this device, as it is 
exploited in Ham. are the frequency with which it recurs, its contri- 
bution to the total effect, and its assimilation to another stage-convention, 
the play-within-the-play, which also divides those on the stage into 
spectators and performers. Shakespeare’s manipulation of the device of a 
stage-audience in Ham. is derived from Jonson’s practice in his satirical 
comedies. 


2366. Fridner, Elis. A Textual Puzzle in HAMLET, p. 431. It is 
possible to accept the reading of Ham. I. iii. 74 (Q,) "Or of a most select 
and generous, chief in that," in which "chief" is a verb meaning "lead" 
or "are most prominent." 


2367. White, Gertrude M. Robinson's CAPTAIN CRAIG: A Reinter- 
pretation, pp. 432-439. Captain Craig is neither a character study, as 
Yvor Winters interprets it, nor the statement of Robinson's personal 
philosophy, as Hermann Hagedorn reads the poem. It is basically a 
dramatization of the fear and conflict within Robinson's own mind, and 
the captain is the poet in bimself which he had to come to terms with and 
accept. The center of the poem is not the character of the captain, 
but the effect that the captain and his philosophy have upon four young 
men of Tilbury Town, one of whom, the narrator, is another projection 
of Robinson himself. 


2368. Bilton, Peter. Salute to an N.C.O,, pp. 439-442. Hector Hugh 
Munro's enlistment as one of the first volunteers of the First World War, 
and his death by a sniper's bullet in 1916 are perfectly in keeping with 
the spirit of his stories and novels published over the pseudonym Saki. 
Greater awareness of the serious attitude behind his work might lead to 
a better appreciation of it by literary critics. I 
s —]J. Boswinkel 

—M. Stam 


ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA, V:2, September 1962. 


2369. Versfeld, Martin.. The Nature of the Tragic, pp. 129-150. The 
word tragic ordinarily suggests failure and diminution, “especially the 
diminution of death," which is related to pride and injustice. History 
and anthropology indicate a connection between tragedy and religion. 
*Man has to deal with the facts of death and suffering brought upon him 
by sin, and he is driven to liturgical ways of doing so." [Ham. V.i is 
discussed.] 


2370. Echeruo, M. J. C. E. M. Forster and the “Undeveloped 
Heart,” pp. 151-155. In his novels Forster “seems to suggest that the 
dissatisfactions of love, difficulties in personal relationships, and the 
pursuit of the wrong values in life, are all the product of the ‘undeveloped 
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heart,’ of a personality that has not been allowed to develop on its natural 
lines." 


2371. Partridge, A. C. Hours in a Florentine Library, pp. 156-165. The 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, in Florence, contains a large number ot 
English Mss. Among the holdings are two unpublished poems of James 
Hogg; holograph letters by Henry Mackenzie, Thomas Campbell, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Thomas de Quincey, Maria Edgeworth, Lord Byron, 
Robert Southey, Sir Walter Scott, and Thomas Carlyle; 18th-century 
dialogues for children, in English and Italian, some Jonathan Swift and 
the Spectator; and a collection of unpublished poems by Franciscus de 
` Huntington, “a dilletante nobleman of the 18th century." 


2372. Haresnape, G. The Poef's Active and Passive Attributes, pp. 166- 
170. Although a poet must passively gain impressions, he must create 
resolutely and energetically. William Blake is an active (i.e., male) poet; 
Shelley and Keats are passive (feminine) poets. A poet (like Keats or 
Shelley) "in whom the passive quality is predominant . . . is still attached 
by an umbilical cord to Mother Earth." 


, VI:1, March 1963. 


2373. Partridge, A. C. Unpublished Wordsworthiana: the Continental 
Tour of 1820, described in Mary Wordsworth's Journal, pp. 1-6. Mary 
Wordsworth's "delectable and amusing" journal (in the Dove Cottage 
Library) deserves publication. l 


2374. Smith, R. J. Personal Identity in TROYLUS AND CRESSIDA, 
pp. 7-26. In Troi. “the problem of identity is central , , . and is an 
integral part of Shakespeare’s comment on love and war, because in most 
cases the fighting is caused by the desire to project a public image.” 
Continually the play emphasizes that “time and circumstances radically 
alter the way men are regarded, and that the way they are regarded is 
: often the only personality they have.” 


2375. Echeruo, M. J. C. Dramatic Intensity and Shakespeare” s KING 
LEAR, pp. 4 44-50. The “dramatic function of imagery” in Lear results in 
an intensity that is Shakespeare’s “consistent mode” in Lear and “the 
play’s greatest source of power.” ; 


2376. Howarth, R. G. Thomas Sackville and A MIRROR FOR MAG- 
ISTRATES, pp. 77-99. [Details the life of Sackville and his role. in. Ay 
Mirror for Magistrates.] 


» VI:2, September 1963. 


2377. Woodward, A. G. Literature and Truth, pp. 121-136. In imagina- 
tive literature, beauty is “the primary source of the value experienced.” 
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2378. Brindley, D. J. Reversal of Values in MACBETH, pp. 137-143. 
Macb. reverses four kinds of values: "natural, sexual, moral and spirit- 
ual." l : 


2379, Haresnape, Geoffrey. Pauline Smith and Arnold Bennett, pp. 144- . 
148. Arnold Bennett supervised the literary career of Pauline Smith, 
taught her literary techniques, dnd acted as her literary agent. -He 
provided the “motivation and widening of experience" nebessary for her | 
Little Karoo and Beadle. - 


2380. Nazareth, Peter. ALL FOR LOVE: Dryden S Hybrid Play, pp. 
154-163. At its best All for Love is ineffective, at its worst it is ludicrous 
Its inferiority results from Dryden’ s being influenced by both Sha k€- 
spearean and French Neo- Classic tragedy, which differ enorm mously. 
& 

2381. Fosbery, M. W. À MAN FOR ALL SEASONS, pp. 164-172. In 
Robert Bolts A Man for All Seasons, Sir Thomas More is only “a 
ghost among ghosts.” The chief fault of the play is that Bolt fails to 
create relationships between More and the other characters, Even the 
immature R. HI of Shakespeare shows, by contrast, Bolt's inability to 
use language. 


2382. Ayling, Ronald. ‘Synge’ 5 First Love: Some South African Aspects, ` 
pp. 173-185. [Corrects inaccuracies in David Greene’s biography, of J. 
M. Syngé regarding Synge’s relation to Cherrie Matheson and adds details 
about Miss Matheson’s character and life.] 


2383. Martin, W. R. The Captain of the NARCISSUS, pp. 191-197. 
‘The Nigger of the Narcissus momentarily but significantly presents. the 
pattern of the Fall and recalls Paradise—Fost and Genesis. Wait is” 
associated with Satan, the crew with Man, and (with appropriately 
oblique irony) Captain Allistoun with God. To complete the pakem, 
‘Conrad on the last page suggests the redemption. 

; —F. G. Stoddard 


"+ 


, Vu: 1, March 1964. 


2384. Partridge, A. C. Byron and Italy, pp. 1-12. Byroni did his most 
enduring work during his residence-in Italy from 1816 to 1822. Italian 
life proved more congenial to his temperament than English, and the 
burlesque verse of Berni and Pulci provided an apprenticeship for the 
style of Don Juan. Byron became imbued with Italian life and remains 
"the English poet dear to the jdeals and aspirations of the Italians." 


2385. Durrant, G. H. Wordsworth's Metamorphoses, pp. 13-33. Words- 
worth's use of animated nature does not necessarily brand him as childish ' 
or regressive. Having denied himself the 18th-century habit of personi- 
fication, he employed instead an implied metamorphosis, "consciously 
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and deliberately imposing a metamorphic pattern on experience by the 
device of separating and then juxtaposing or superimposing" patterns of 
imagery which in the Ovidian mind are fused by open metamorphosis. 


2386. Lee, R. H. The Unity of THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, pp. 34- 
53. Previous critics have erroneously believed that the last part of The 
Mill on the Floss- fails because of the brevity of treatment and because it 
` 15 not autobiographical. The episodes of childhood in the first part and 
. of adult adulthood in the second are unified by the influence of family 
tradition on Maggie’s final renunciation. The last parts fail because of 
. Eliot's imperfectly realized conception of the tragedy and because of her 
failure to Tealize Maggie" s "ardent and theoretic” nature in concrete 
incidents. . i 
2387. Branford, William. Bercilak de Hautdesert, pp. 54-64. The 
central word in. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight i is “trawthe.” Gawain 
faces two moments of truth in which hé comes to know himself. One 
is in the beheading game, which parallels Christian death -and rebirth. 
The other is the lady’s proposition which parallels the temptation of 
: Adam. Bercilak, derived from Celtic "bachlach" Or Bersm. connotes 
“the biblical figure of the shepherd.” 
ມ# 
2388. Nazareth, Peter. Aldous Huxley. and His Critics, pp. 65-81. Like 
Ben Jonson, Huxley creates caricathres າ who personify the impulses, vices, 
and perversionseof his day. Like Swift, he creates no norms within the 
novel, but instead “creates positives in the reader by means of negatives.” 
` In most of his work he is a minor writer because he deals with too 
limited an`aspect of reality. Only Brave New World and Point Counter 
Point achieve a wider scope that makes them major novels. 


2389. Darroll, G. M. H. A Note on Dickens and Maria Beadnell, and 
Dickens’s Comic Genius, pp. 82-87. Dickens’s youthful love for Maria. 
Beadnell provides the source for two characters in his fiction. Dora 
Spenlow. in David Copperfield reflects the absurdity of Dickens’s youth- 
ful worship of an ideal, and Flora Finching in Little Dorrit mirrors the 
disappointing reality of his later meeting with Maria. 


2390. Mek T. The Naming of Characters in Jonson’s Comedies, pp. 
.88-95. The names.of Ben Jonson’s characters define their roles in the 
plays. “One group was given names which indicate outstanding physical 
characteristics or deformities. Others were named by professiom or posi- 
tion, and by actions or manner; still another group was named meta- 
- phorically.” The vulture metaphor was particularly useful to Jonson, 


` » appearing in Voltore, Corvino, and Corbaccio in Volpone and Kitely in 


Every Man In His Humour, 


; VIE:2, September 1964. 


2391. Brindley, D. J. The Mixed Style of the NUN’S PRIEST'S TALE, 
pp. 148-156. The variety of subject matter and the constant shift of 
focus in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale demand a wide range of style. Chaucer’s 
style is alternately “simple and compact, colourful and symbolic, discur- 
sive, almost tediously allusive, and in conversation moving between the 
poles of courtly urbanity and colloquial vigour.” 


2392. Smith, Rowland. Teaching the “Poetry of Barbarism,” pp. 173- 
186. Partly because he “does not pose an accepted critical problem,” 
Browning is often dismissed as superficial and vulgar (Santayana) or as; 
insensitive and adolescent (Leavis). To do justice to Browning, the critic 
must recognize that the profundity of his meaning is proportionate to 
the narrowness of the dramatic situation which the poem presents. 


2393. Mayne, Fred. Types and Contrasts in Shaw, pp. 187-194. Shaw's 
comedy satirizes social systems rather than individuals. Many of his ` 
characters are types, since social comedy communicates by intellectual 
wit rather than emotional complexity. 


2394. Maclennan, D. A. C. Conrad's Vision, pp. 195-201. The clue to 
the profundity in Conrad’s Nostromo lies in its defects. Conrad's central 
theme—‘disorder and irony are the dark heart of life”’—is best expressed 
through "philosophical melodramas" in which characters emerge from a 
suggestive context rather than from a clearly motivated plot. 


2395. Rosenthal, Eric. Early Shakespeare Productions in South Africa, 
pp. 202-216. Beginning with the opening of the Theatre in Cape Town 
in November 1800, Shakespeare has been frequently produced and 
appreciated in South Africa. [Several early 19th-century productions are 
described.] l 

—William J. Free 


, VIII:1, March 1965. 


2396. Millard, G. C. F. Scott Fitzgerald: THE GREAT GATSBY, 
TENDER IS THE NIGHT, THE LAST TYCOON, pp. 5-30. Jay 
Gatsby dies before he has to come to grips with his disillusionment. The 
universality of loneliness plus Fitzgerald’s artistic distance give The 
Great Gatsby a unity and a conclusiveness absent in both Tender is the 
Night and The Last Tycoon. Dick Diver, content to pursue his idea of 
self, never comes to grips with his own unbalance, but the ugliness and 
sordidness of disenchantment do emerge and are nourished by Diver’s 
continued self delusion. The Crack Up (1936) reveals a change in Fitz- 
gerald which makes a different kind of protagonist possible in his last 
novel, The Last Tycoon. Stahr has no delusions and is no dreamer. He 
passively embodies the learned virtues of tolerance, kindness, forbearance, 
and affection. - 
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2397. Briikl, O. Sir Philip Sidney’s ARCADIA as a source for John 
Webster’s THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, pp. 31-55. Webster’s borrow- 
ings from Sidney’s universally popular Arcadia were of three basic 
_types: Mosaic (Marqueterie), double (multiple), and minor (direct). He 
.uses them to establish mood, to create the boundaries of his dramatic 
universe, to evoke horror, and to emphasize the bitterness and the horror 
.of Bosola's world. Webster’s talents as character writer, his consistent 
preoccupation with theme, and his proved allusive abilities make it diffi- 
cult to know whether he ever used the notebook method previously 
ascribed to him. The juxtaposition of Arcadian references and Jacobean 
horrors creates a kind of literary counterpoint which his contemporary 
theater audience was aware of and did respond to. 


2398. Walker, Marshall. Piers Plowman's Pardon: A Note, pp. 64-70. 
Piers Plowman's destruction of the Papal Pardon is not a rejection of 
the active life in favor of the contemplative, as previous scholars have 
stated. “The poem topically and allegorically affirms the process of 
becoming." Each "Passus" is one step: Piers is a workman, a spiritually 
aware Moses, and ultimately a Christ leading those who are willing 
to follow. His argument is that plowing one's field is the first step of a 
long journey; when Piers destroys the Pardon, he affirms the love of 
God for the whole world and the continuing necessity for love and good 
works among men. Passus VII follows Passus VI: both are but steps 
in "a continuous séries of spiritual furthers." 


2399. Ballinger, Martha. The Metaphysical Echo, pp. 71-80. The meta- 
physical tradition is an enduring discipline in which kinship of language 
reveals such early American Puritans as Edward Taylor and Jonathan 
Edwards as metaphysicals, users of the traditional metaphor and conceit. 
In the continuing and unbroken line, Emily Dickinson is succeeded by 
Elinor Wylie, whose great strength and main weakness were that she was 
"nothing büt a poet, sometimes a brilliant and self-conscious meta- 
physical poet.. The metaphysical heredity in American literature is 
inescapable. | | 


, VIII:2, September 1965. 


2400. Martin, W. R. Freedom Together m D. H. Lawrences WOMEN 
IN LOVE, pp. 111-120. A continuing contrast between Loerke and 
Gerald and their simultaneous attractions for Gudrun reveal them as 
opposite sides of the same coin. The patterned images of Gerald astride 
the mare, Gerald taking the rabbit by the ears, etc., clearly anticipate 
his final assault on Loerke which ends in Gerald’s self-destruction. “Free- 
dom Together” is partially defined in Berkin's comment to Ursula, “You 
are all women to me,” and in their making the conventional modes and 
institutions of marriage meaningful to themselves. Their unity in tension, 
is "freedom together”; it creates harmony between the individual and his 
tradition,-a harmony noticeably absent in Berkin's incomplete -relation- 
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ship with Gerald and in his “uneasy co-existence” with his beloved | ມ 
England. 


2401. Robinson, Theodore R. Dylan Thomas’ s ON THE MARRIAGE . 
OF A VIRGIN, pp. 157-165. An informed’ awareness of Thomas’? 
fusion of biblical imagery and sexual symbolism clarifies this and many. 
more of his presumed inexplicable poems. The Virgin Mary ‘after 
experiencing the husbandly attentions of the Holy Ghost experiences her . 
“moment of waking” following her first sexual experience with a mortal 
man, i.e. with Joseph. The last two verses of the poem, like the couplet = 
in the Shakespearean Sonnet, “summarize’ the change, that has taken f 
place in the experience of the Virgin.” Thomas’s choice of image and. 
symbol parallel those in his Ballad of the Long-Legged ‘Bait, A Winter's s 
Tale, The Seed-at-Zero, and Under Milkwood. | i. T ກ 
2402. Echeruo, M: J. C. James Wait and THE NIGGER OF THE 
NARCISSUS, pp. 166-180. We must accept Conrad's rites of color and , 
sin if we are to see James Wait’s pathetic and brutal face as “the repulsive . 
mask of a nigger's soul" Wait becomes the pivot of the action and is ` 
consistently presented as diseased, sick, and black. The crew. invests his 
blackness with qualities of evil which permit Wait's impact in the lives ` 
of the crew members. Wait's bulging eyes, his enormous lower lip, e etc., 
reflect ` Conrad's ‘fascination with the subject of blackness: Wait is 
virtually a devil among men, an outsider; he is black first and: symbolic 
second. 


2403. Wagner, D. J. M. Ideal types: Magic, Novels, And Social 

Science, pp. 181-195. Modern man’s insistence upon rational process 15 ຈ 
directly opposite to the primitive’s belief in magic. Modern man demands 
an empirical referent, the primitive assumes a supernatural referent: both 
act according to rules and prescriptions, and both consider their actions 
and attitudes rational. Novelists frequently create representative types, 
almost ideal types (angry young man; Babbit, beat generation, etc.). 
The social scientist, however, takes a coldly rational approach, and 
recognizes the literary types as “created for affectual purpose. The social 
scientist observes and records his “ideal type” without exaggeration of 
concrete reality. 


t 


2404. Beeton, D. R. George Eliof's Greatest and Poorest Novel: An 
Appraisal of DANIEL DERONDA, pp. 8-27. In.the Daniel and Mirah 
segment of Daniel Deronda, Eliot’s verbose reliance on improbable 
coincidence and superficial inventiveness, and her weak grip on charac- 
terization are patently obvious: the result is the poorest and most 
mechanical work in her canon. In the “Gwendolen Harleth” section, ` 
Eliot’s power and insight make the duality of Gwendolen, the paper 
maché Arrowpoints, and the symbolic gambling scene among her finest | 
achievements. Gwendolen’s involvement in gambling, her succumbing to 
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Grandcourt (after losing her.whip), and the nightmarish quality that 
‘Grandcourt’ s death assumes for her, make Gwendolen Harleth a creature 
of exquisite penetration and this segment of Daniel Deronda among the 
finest of Eliot’ 5 writing. 


2405. Denny, Neville. ກຕ and ກກ in Stephen Crane, 
pp. 2&42. Too much emphasis on Crane, the realistic reporter, has 
obscured Crane the artist who was always concerned with man’s 
humanity, his potential, and his courage. Crane’s ultimate concern, 
always, was the obligations or duties imposed on man’s behavior by his 
humanity. Photographic realism per se has little relevance to Crane’s 
-artistic achievements in his Whilomville, Bowery, western, or war tales. 
' The emphasis stems largely’ from Crane’s uncompromising directness in 
- Viewing reality. 


2406. Ferguson, John. Nigerian Prose Literature in English, pp. 43-60. 
The remarkable variety of Nigeria is reflected in the best current Nigerian | 
prose. Amos Tutuola's The Palm Wine Drunkard, essentially universal 
in theme, is rejécted by Nigerian intellectuals who see European acclaim 
as patronizing. ' Cyprian Ekwenski's People of the City and Jugua Nama 
are misinterpreted by Nigerian moralists who miss the social purpose of 
the first and the artistic intent of the second. Chinua Achebe's Things 
Fall Apart has plausible compelling characters, excellent relevant plot, 
and sensitive reporting’ of village life. These are remarkable works, but 
the Nigerian artist must know whom he writes ae and must address 
himselfsaccordingly. 


“2407. Povey,. John F. Memory and Its Wound: A Comment on South 
African Poetry, pp. 61-71. Anthony Delius and Guy Butler reject the 
pàth of exile and celebrate the nature of the African and the ties and 
pressures imposed by their African commitment. Such immigrant poets 
«s Peter Jackson and Frank Sinclair, like converts, seek ever closer ties 
and sing loudest praise. All reject the path of the expatriate who denies 
the possibility of poetic and human synthesis in Africa. 


2408. Rose, Brian. Friar-Düke and Scholar-King, pp. 72-82. Shake- 
speare's Meis. contrasts Old Testament justice and New Testament salva- 
. tion, parallels in many ways the traditional morality play, and echoes 

many opinions of James I. In its reflections of James’s instructions to his 
` .80ກ; it is a conduct book; further, the play’s title may come directly from 
his “let the measure of your love to every one, be according to the 
measure of his virtue.” | 


2409, Haresnape, Geoffrey. A Note on Pauline Smith's Presentation of 


. Country Life, pp. 83-86. Smith, in her gentle and leisured way, 


presents truth. about. human individuals. Simplicity of character, forth- 
rightness, slowness of speech and action mark her as closer to the 
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Victorian than to the present age. Her artistic world of politeness and 
restraint exists in an unshakeable moral framework. 


, 1X:2, September 1966. 


2410. Howarth, R. G. A Commendatory Sonnet By John Webster, pp. 
109-116. The first of four commendatory poems prefixed to William 
Barksted’s Mirrha the Mother of Adonis is a sonnet signed “I.W.,” prob- 
ably written by John Webster. Though an addition to Webster’s canon, 
the poem lacks the ease and competence in some of Webster’s other work. 


2411. Echeruo, J. C. Shelley on Wordsworth, pp. 117-145. Shelley 
continued to hold Wordsworth in high regard though he no longer con- 
sidered him as his ideal after Wordsworth became, politically, an apostate. 
Shelley resented the increasing mediocrity, the dullness, the insensitivity 
to man’s suffering, and the deterioration of the whole man that he fre- 
quently found in Wordsworth’s writing. This Shelley treats persistently 
and humorously in Peter Bell the Third. Wordsworth is not the poet in 
Alastor, Shelley’s elegy about the ideal poet. Rather, he Gistinguishes. 
the ideal from the Wordsworthian in extolling his ideal poet’s romantic 
agony. Though Shelley despised the crumbling of Wordsworth, the man, 
who rejected. the political cause of the French Revolution, he never ceased 
to honor and to borrow freely from Wordsworth’s stated theories and aims 
for poetry. 


2412. Martin, W. R. “Ordination” in MANSFIELD PARK, pp. 146- 
157. Ways of life, personalities, and systems of education are dicho- 
tomized in Mansfield Park to emphasize the central theme of “ordina ` 
tion.” All knowledge is useless unless it is desired and pleasurable; to 
have a moral life, one must respond to the inner reality, not the appear- 
ance, of people and things. The theatricals provide object lessons in 
Austen’s “ordination,” for the professionals never confuse stage action 
with real life. Real knowledge can be attained only by those who have 
strong affections, and “the good life is achieved only when there is a 
union of matter and manner, sincere feeling and true style.” 


2413. Van Zyl, John. Surface Elegance, Grotesque Content—A Note 
on the Short Stories of Katherine Anne Porter, pp. 168-175. Porter’s 
central concern is the coming of violence to good but impotent people - 
who are forced to act and usually act destructively. She writes most 
effectively about the shadow worlds of nightmare, death, delirium, etc. 
In most of her stories, the surface elegance of style emphasizes the 
protesquely destructive that lurks just beneath the surface. 


2414. DeVilliers, Andre. Hazlitt and “The Pleasure of Tragedy,” pp. 
176-183. William Hazlit's romantic explanation of the pleasures of 
tragedy relies on emotional agitation and the doctrine of sympathy: the 
observer’s suffering never attains the intensity of actual experience and 
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the dramatic illusion of reality provides instruction in the human con- 
dition. Mankind’s struggle against evil gives tragedy its moral force, 
and through his sympathetic imagination, the viewer's craving for strong 
excitement is indulged, as is his human desire for moral victory. 


2415. Parker, Kenneth. “Quantitative Judgments Don't Apply,” pp. 
192-201. Evelyn Waugh's personal disillusionment and his personal 
masquerade are reflected in his novels, especially in the Sword of Honour 
Trilogy completed in 1961. The trilogy presents the physical and spiritual 
wanderings of Guy Crouchback who began thinking wars and heroes 
were modeled on story books and magazines but came to realize through 
complete self-knowledge that wars and heroes were senseless reflections 
of a pervasive will to war, an encompassing death wish. Crouchback’s 
surrender, like that of Romanticism, is unconditional. 

—Bobby L. Smith 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 36, Winter 1967. 


2416. Marsden, Donald. Fitzgerald and the Princeton Triangle Club, 
IT, pp. 1-4. Fitzgerald may have been inspired to enroll at Princeton when 
he heard the Princeton Glee Club on tour in 1905 or when Sam White 
scored the winning touchdown against Harvard on a blocked kick in 
1911. It is more likely that Fitzgerald was inspired when he "discovered 
the score of the Triangle Club's 1909-1910 production" in 1913 or when 
he probably saw the Triangle Club on tour in 1904 and 1908. Although 
the Triangle Club was not Fitzgerald's sole reason for attending Prince- 
ton, “the club's importance to his college commitment has been under- 
estimated." 


2417. Hakac, John. GREAT GATSBY: “moving her hands like Frisco,” 
pp. 4-6. Louis Wilson "Frisco" Josephs (1890-1958), "a stuttering com- 
edian and famous song-and-dance man on Broadway in the 1920's," was 
the inspiration for Nick's statement in the third chapter of The Great 
Gatsby that a young lady is “ ‘moving her hands like Frisco.’ " 


2418. Tamke, Alexander R. Abe North as Abe Lincoln in TENDER IS 
THE NIGHT, pp. 6-7. Abe North was inspired by Ring Lardner's 
“Lincolnesque appearance and manner.” However, North's name, his 
launching of a race riot (Civil War), his helping a Negro (Great Emanci- 
pator) and his "brutal slaying" (assassination) all parody Abraham 
Lincoln, 

—Benjamin Franklin, V. 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XV:1, January 1967. 


2419. Shattuck, Charles H. Edwin Booth’s HAMLET: A New Prompt- 
book, p. 20-48. Booth’s Ham. is “more fully documented than any 
other stage production of the older past, and . . . we can recover every 
significant feature of it . . .” since Charles Clarke’s detailed account of 
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Booth’s portrayal of the role completes the directions in Booth’s sou- 
venir promptbook for the fullest (1870) version at his own theater, with 
the hydraulic stage-machinery for his dream-like changes. of splendidly 
ornate, archaeologically accurate sets by Charles Witham. This version 
restores many speeches cut in Victorian productions and has manuscript 
notes interpreting the Dane as a melancholy, perfect gentleman. 


, XV:2, April 1967. 


2420. Booth, Bradford A. The Vailima Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, pp. 117-128. His health-enforced exile in Samoa, separating him 
from England by month-long mail delays, led Stevenson to write 
diary-like letters of up to 7000 words to Charles Baxter, Wiliam 
Ernest Henley, and Sidney Colvin. At Stevenson’s request, Colvin 
printed his letters, but edited out comments verging on innocent erotism 
and all references to family quarrels that kept Stevenson from completing 
his last novels. 


2421. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Author and Publisher in 1800: Letters: of 
Royall Tyler and Joseph Nancrede, pp. 129-139. The correspondence 
printed here throws light on relations between the Boston publisher 
Joseph Nancrede (who was unwilling to undertake an expensive con- 
tract), and the Vermont jurist and popular playwright (The Contrast, 
1787), Royall Tyler (who hoped for cash rather than 200 bound copies). 
Nancrede published the first American edition of Lindley ທີ S 
English Grammar (1800). 

—J ohn Lindberg 


IZVESTJA AKADEMII NAUK SSSR: OTDELENIE LITEATURY 
I JAZYKA [Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.: Lit- 
erature and Language Section], XXI:3, May/June 1962. 


2422. Dicharov, Z. L. “Zametki o Rossii” Uolta Uitmena [Walt Whit- 
man’s “Notes on Russia”, pp. 245-251. Walt Whitman’s interest 
in Russia, made stronger by the Russian edition of Leaves of Grass 
planned in 1881, led only to six small undated pages of “Notes on 
Russia.” [The Notes are here published for the first time, in photocopy 
with facing Russian translation. ] 

—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


JADAVPUR JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, I, 1961. 
2423. Roy, Satyendranath. Rossetti’s Poetry and Painting: A Correlated 
Study, pp. 14-21. Despite Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s vacillation between 
careers as poet and painter, the consideration of his pictures and poems 
together aids in interpretation of both artistic forms. 


2424. Bhattacharya, Narendranath. Fate in Drama, pp. 39-45. ‘The 
western tradition of tragedy, presenting fate as an irresistible outer force, 
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has no analogue in Sanskrit drama because in Indian philosophy fate is 
only man’s creation and misery is a transient state. 


2425. McCutchion, David. Creation and Contrivance: Dryden’s im: 
tation of ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA Set Against the Background of 
His Age, pp. 46-64. John Dryden firmly believed in the formal 
aesthetics of classicism, and despite his announced intention to “follow 
nature," he approached the problem of the creation of Antony as an 
opportunity to propagate rational morality by applying the rules to 
Shakespeare's story. The play fails because of the "conflict between 
Shakespeare's content and Dryden's form." 

— William T. Lenehan 





, H, 1962.- 


2426. McCutchion, David. Beast or Angel? Romantic Ambiguities in 
Goethe, Musset, Stendhal and Yeats, pp. 31-67. The romantic hero is 
"continually torn between the conflicting impulses of his own nature." 
For Yeats, who began as a "sentimental Platonist," life consists of such 
opposites, which form the basis of the eternal pattern worked out in A 
Vision, and which are manifested in his various masks. His final 
attitude is one of “tragic heroism” in which “joy transfigures ambiguities.” 


2427. Guha, Naresh. Five Poems in SONGS OF EXPERIENCE, pp. 
68-83. An examination of five poems (The Tyger, The Little Girl Lost, 
The Little Girl Found, Introduction, Earth’s Answer) can show “that 
not only the Prophetic Books but these seemingly easy poems also raise 
questions of dense obscurity.” In fact, these poems reveal that Blake had 
already evolved a mythology of his own, and they serve as “prologue to 
the total body of Blake’s work.” 


, JII, 1963, 


2428. Frenz, Horst. St. John Ervine on Eugene O'Neill, pp. 11-21. 
Ervine’s first review of O’Neill, in 1921, hailed him as a promising new 
writer; but by 1926 the tone of Ervine’s criticism had changed, and his 
1948 TLS article represents his final position—that O'Neill had not ful- 
filled his early promise. Ervine objected to O'Neill's lack of economy in 
structure, to his characters, and to the view of life expressed in the plays; 
but it is "difficult to accept Ervine's evaluation as a valid appraisal." 


2429. Guha, Naresh. W. B. Yeats and India: The Story of a Relation- 
ship till the Advent of Tagore in the West, pp. 41-79. Yeats came in 
contact with Indian ideas early and was particularly attracted to Madame 
Blavatsky and her use of the symbols of Puranic Hinduism. He used 
these symbols in interpreting Irish legends for the first time in The 
Wanderings of Oisin (1889) and then more explicitly in The Shadowy 
Waters (1900). His philosophy of the mask “gained support from a knowl- 
edge of Yoga,” and his “conception of the d of Being prepared him 
for the appreciation" of Tagore. . z 
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2430. Schroeter, Walther. MACBETH on the German Classical Stage, 
pp. 80-98. Schiller, in “translating” Shakespeare’s play, stylized both con- 
tent and form, “corresponding to the principle of classical style"; he 
transformed “the Shakespearean character tragedy into a fate tragedy 
after the Greek pattern. u 


2431. McCutchion, David. Shakespeare and Schillers ROBBERS, pp. 
99-120. Though written in imitation of Shakespeare, Schiller’s play 
represents a different point of view, since it was avowedly “a vindication 
of morality.” Two themes in Shakespeare especially fascinated Schiller: 
passion and deceit. For both writers there is a “moral world order,” but 
Shakespeare presents it in natural terms, Schiller in religious terms. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXX:1, 
December 1966. 


2432. Osborne, John W. William Cobbett’s GRAMMAR and Its Pur- 
chasers, pp. 8-11. William Cobbett’s A Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage enjoyed extraordinary popularity, though not with the working- 
class readers Cobbett hoped to influence. The Grammar was used 
largely by members of the lower middle class, who, by improving their 
social status, helped solidify the social system Cobbett hoped to weaken. 


2433. Young, Arthur C. Poems by Thomas W. Gissing, pp. 23-26. A 
small volume entitled Margaret and Other Poems by An East Anglian, 
privately published in 1855, can be attributed to Thomas W. Gissing, 
George Gissing’s father. The elder Gissing, by trade a pharmaceutical 
chemist and by avocation a botanist, wrote his poetry under the influence 
of the English Romantics. 

—John S. Bullen 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXJIV:161, March 1967. 


2434. Radcliffe, Viscount. The Unfading Genius Of Rudyard Kipling, 
pp. 6-12. Kipling's critical reputation, having risen from the misunder- 
standing of George Orwell and Edmund Wilson to the perception of 
J. M. S. Tompkins, will rest not so much on historical curiosity about 
the Empire as on appreciation of his prose style, his intimation of human 
greatness in performing social services, his own chosen favorite five: the 
two Jungle Books, Kim, Puck of Pook’s Hill, and Rewards and Fairies. 


2435. Daintith, T. L. A. The Way That He Took (Part Two), pp. 13-18. 

Rudyard Kipling admired not the Superman but the efficient administra- 
tor meeting social responsibilities. Stories wrongly adduced to charge 
Kipling with cruelty are the third-person narratives with revenge as 8 
topic, and a large group where the villain is punished for misusing. his 
power and allowing chaos to threaten order. Only in ordered. ວ can 
a craftsman perfect his skill to serve his fellows. Eo ro 
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2436. Woodbridge, Hensley C. A Brief Note On Kipling In Spanish, 
pp. 19-20. Spanish and Catalan translations [with lacunae and errors 
(here noted)] of Rudyard Kipling appear in Flora V. Livingston, Supple- 
ment to bibliography of the works of Rudyard Kipling (1927); Catálogo 
general de la Libreria española, 1931-1950 (Madrid, 1961); Libros en 
venta (New York, 1964). These do not list periodical entries, which can 
be traced in Sturgis E. Leavitt, Revistas hispano americanas: indice 
bibliografico, 1843-1935 (Santiago de Chile, 1960). Fuller listings await 
more complete Spanish-American journal indices. 

—John Lindberg 


LOCK HAVEN REVIEW, No. 7, 1965. 


2437. Blanch, Robert J. Precious Metal And Gem Symbolism In 
PEARL, pp. 1-12. The Pearl regards jewels allegorically and finds purity 
in crystal and silver (ID; faith, chastity, and truth in the jewels in the 
stream (ID; a type of heaven in the gold crown; and, in the twelve founda- 
tion stones of the New Jerusalem (Revelation xx), the following associa- 
tions: jasper, faith; sapphire, hope; chalcedony, humility; emerald, the 
faith of the Evangelists; sardonyx, repentance; ruby, Christ’s blood; 
chrysolite, Christ’s miracles; beryl, the resurrection of the body; topaz, 
the angelic orders; chrysoprase, human pain; jacinth, wisdom; amethyst, 
the Eucharist. 


2438. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. Donne’s Secular And Religious Poetry, 
pp. 13-22. John Donne’s practices as in The Blossom and Resignation to 
God—with their reversals, invented forms, and conversational tone 
caused George Herbert and Henry Vaughan to work the sensual into 
their religious poems both entitled The Flower. His faith more complex; 
Vaughan develops a chain-of-being metaphor while Herbert takes his 
allegory no further than a rebirth. 


2439. Bernard, Kenneth. Melville's MARDI And The Second Loss Of 
Paradise, pp. 23-30. Herman Melville’s Mardi “is the story of paradise 
regained and then lost again” and “an allegory of the America that was 
once a Garden." Retracing the sources of experience, Melville’s Taji 
loses his once-won light, Yillah; to regain her he must resis the wills of 
his dark Hautia, pass through sexuality to live with an angel in his island 
paradise, and elude retribution for having killed Aleema the priest, 
though his quest seems endless. In Pierre Melville will return to the 
dilemma that experience both limits and teaches. 


2440. Killam, C. Douglas. Kurtz's Country, pp. 31-42. Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness does well what successive African novels attempt 
despite limitations in imagination and technical skill: Llewellyn Powys, 
Ebony and Ivory and Black Laughter (1925)— closest to Conrad's vision 
and power; A. E. H. Southon, The Whispering Bush and The Laughing 
Ghosts (1924 and 1928)-—short stories; Francis Brett Young, The 
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Crescent Moon (1918); Lady Dorothy Mills, The Dark Gods (1925). 
All view the African setting as a character attacking Western morals 
with an attractive atavistic savagery. 


2441. Tucker, Martin. The Landscape Of Wright Morris, pp. 43-51. 
Now at "the crucial moment in his development," Wright Morris must 
learn from Henry James not only the trick of his characters’ reviewing 
their past from varied camera-views across the same setting, where time 
counts less than vision, but also the more difficult wisdom of forgiving 
them their limitations. 


2442. Siegel, Paul N. The Drama And The Thwarted American Dream, 

pp. 52-62. Since World War I, some American dramas defer the Amer- 
ican dream of fulfillment free of the dollar race. The 1920's hero of 
Philip Barry's Holiday breaks away from a conventional engagement, but 
the dream is defeated in Clifford Odets's slum-set Awake and Sing!, 
though revived in William Saroyan's vaudeville fantasy The Time of Your 
Life (late 30's) and reassessed and not entirely dismissed in Arthur 
Miller's Death of a Salesman (1949). But Edward Albee denies its 
fruition in The American Dream (1959). Yet Lorraine Hansberry’s A 
Raisin in the Sun (1959) may, like the Negro fight for UE a E 
renew the dream. 


» No. 8, 1966. 


2443. Anthony, Mother Mary. Aesthetic Balance in THE WANDERER, 
pp. 1-7. In the 108 lines of Charles Kennedy's translation (An Anthology 
of Old English Poetry, Oxford, 1960), The Wanderer can be seen as a set 
of parallel contrasts: a monologue-frame of the exile (Il. 1-7) and the 
sage( ll. 103-108) creating a pagan-Christian tension, an inner frame to 
set the fatalistic theme (ll. 8-17) and to sum it up (Il. 93-102), and a repli- 
cating set of triple contrasts (Il. 18-51, and 52-92) moving from present 
grief through a dream of the past to a grim return, the return then 
expanded with a philosophic resignation to the loss of worldly joys. 


2444, Blanch, Robert J. Irony in Chaucers MERCHANT'S TALE, 
pp. 8-15. Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale incorporates verbal irony (opposite 
to literal meaning) in overpraise, equivocation, and puns (the Merchant’s 
comments on the sacrament of marriage and on wifely virtues); rhetorical 
irony (exaggerated and inverted uses of the courtly love tradition) for 
deflation; and dramatic irony (a deeper understanding of January’s 
conduct from his unwitting self-betrayal to the reader who sees the 
hypocrisy in January’s pious and Biblical allusions). The irony not only 
exposes self-deception and desentimentalizes marriage, but also sharpens 
Chaucer’s distinctions between delusion and reality. 


2445. McGill, William J., Jr. George Herbert’s View Of The Eucharist, 
pp. 16-24. In A Priest to the Temple and in his poems, George Herbert 
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ponders the Love of God and man’s attempt to learn orderly service, 
especially in liturgy, with communion with the best form of discipline for 
the soul. Yet he rejects transubstantiation, in favor of the Anglican 
doctrine of the Real Presence, though images from the crucifixion show 
him to be thinking of communion as the Roman Catholic sacrifice of 
the mass. 


2446. Rogal, Samuel J. Pope’s Treatment Of Colley Cibber, pp. 25-30. 
Alexander Pope attacked Colley Cibber not because Cibber attacked him 
but because Pope thought that Cibber’s comedy degraded the popular 
taste, that the Laureateship under the Hanoverians had become a sinecure 
for fops, flatterers, and fools, and that Cibber had not the talent to 
defend himself and thus offered a fit object for Pope’s lasting invective. 


2447. Israel, Calvin. Imitation And Meaning In Ezra Pound’s THE 
RETURN, pp. 31-36. Henri de Régnier’s untitled first poem of Les 
Médailles d'Argile (1900) gave Ezra Pound both the metrical and thematic 
source for The Return. Both poems alternate long and short lines in 
free-verse imagism. The Return refers with “they” to Pound’s poems, 
just as de Régnier also uses his poems as a topic; both men were con- 
cerned that critics did not see the supernal ambition of the poems, which 
was also the theme of Pound’s Tenzone, often paired with The Return in 
Pound’s editions, 

—John Lindberg 


LOVINGOOD PAPERS, 1965. [Published March 1967] 


2448. Day, Donald. Searching For Sut: A Chapter From His Auto- 
biography, pp. 9-15. [Adventures on the trail of Sut, through Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Texas, gathering material for a University of 
Chicago thesis (1942) on George Washington Harris and turning up 19 
Sut stories in the process.] 


2449. Blair, Walter. Harris’ Best: Bill Ainsworth’s Quarter Race, pp. 
16-25. Published late in Harris’s career, this story (reproduced from the 
Knoxville Press and Messenger, June 4, 1868) is his best. In it, Sut 
describes in careful detail a horse race in which Ainsworth’s “little one 
eyed grey” beats a fast Alabama mare in nineteen seconds, “the fastes’ 
quarter race ever run.” 

2450. Inge, M. Thomas. Sut and His Mlustrators, pp. 26-35. William 
John Hennessey (1839-1917); Justin H. Howard, who was active in New 
York in the 1850’s and 1860s; William Ludlow Sheppard (1833-1912); 
and Edward Windsor Kemble (1861-1933), who pleased Twain with his 
illustrations of Huck Finn, all tried their hands at illustrating Sut. 
Howard was perhaps most successful with his illustrations for Sut 
Lovingood’s Yarns, published by Dick and Fitzgerald i in 1867. 
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2451. Boykin, Carol. Sut's Speech: The Dialect of A *Nat'ral Borned’ 
Mountaineer, pp. 36-42. Sut’s dialect, a mixed one containing archaisms 
and elements of Southern speech, is accurately rendered South Midland, 
the mountain speech of East Tennessee. Despite difficulties occasioned 
by the lack of a standardized phonetic system, Harris had good success 
in rendering Sut’s speech, though he used too much “eye dialect” (need- 


less mis-spelling which achieved no change in pronunciation). 
FON A. Fahey 


MARYLAND ENGLISH JOURNAL, IV:1, Fall 1965. 


2452. Jones, Frank N. The Dignity of Being Liable: Sidney Lanier and 
His Baltimore Years, pp. 17-22. The human side of Sidney Lanier 
appears in his efforts to earn a living during his Baltimore years as a 
musician, a lecturer on English literature, and a writer. His letters at 
this time reveal his concern as a father and a husband for his family. 
As a "man of substance," he felt "the dignity of being liable" for water 
rates and taxes. | 


2453. Dowling, Albert W. H. L. Mencken and the Polytechnic, pp. 
23-26. The curriculum and training at the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti- 
tute contributed to Henry Louis Mencken’s genius. While its aim was to 
prepare one for the trades, it also recognized the “value of intellectual 
discipline.” The years spent at this school were Mencken’s only formal 
education beyond the elementary subjects. Thus, he made good the 
catalogue’s prediction that the courses would prepare one for the 
profession of literature. 

—Robert L. Tener 


MERKUR, XX:1, January 1966. 


2454. Meckel, Christoph. Gullivers Tod, pp. 60-65. [Written in the 
form of a short story, this article imagines Gulliver’s return home after 
his travels. Gulliver insists on keeping the ways of the Houyhnhnms and 
constantly chides his Yahoo servant for his human ways. After leaving 
Gulliver in the stable for the night, the boy returns in the morning to 
awaken him and finds him dead, his mouth full of oats.] (In German) 


; XX:2, February 1966. 


2455. ຫຼທ Werner. Die Masken des Vladimir Nabokov, pp. 
138-151. Nabokov's intellectual dowry was to have been thrust out of 
the Russian paradise which was his home. The experiences of his youth 
have changed the elegy we would expect to satire or parody. Nabokov 
feels estranged from the Russian literary tradition, but his familiarity with 
English makes him an integral part of the traditions in English literature. 
In general, one must conclude, however, that his style is usually over- 
written and often resembles the gothic prose of William Beckford's 
Vathek. (In German) 

— W. Clark Hendley, Jr. 
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NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XL:1, March 1967. 


2456. Baym, Nina. The Head, The Heart, and The Unpardonable Sin, 
pp. 31-47; In his notebooks Hawthorne described the Unpardonable Sin 
in terms of the separation of heart and head, but critics have been mis- 
taken in considering the novelist’s sinners as men who act through “cold 
intellect.” They sin because their selfish passions are in operation, and 
they are described in hell-fire imagery. Intellect only rationalizes their 
acts, as when Chillingworth thinks of himself as merely probing for 
“truth.” Ethan Brand, the most puzzling of Hawthorne’s sinners, is 
actually driven by the passion of self-love, and his heart burns into lime. 


2457. Peladeau, Marius B. Royal Tyler’s “Other” Plays, pp. 48-60. 
Besides The Contrast Tyler wrote nine plays. At least three of these were 
produced: ` The Medium (1795), The Mock Doctor (1795 or 1796), and 
The Georgia Spec (1797). None of the texts of these three comedies has 
survived, but reviews show Tyler to have been quite successful more than 
once. Surviving texts include the farce-comedy The Island of Barrataria 
(probably written between 1806 and 1815), three Biblical dramas in 
blank verse, and several fragments. 


2458. Liebman, Sheldon W. The Design of THE MARBLE FAUN, 
pp. 61-78. Neither the myth of the Fall of Man nor the Transformation 
theme takes in enough of the action of The Marble Faun to be called 
the main structural motif. The Fall ends with the murder, and Miriam 
and Hilda are not “transformed.” Similarly, the oppositional pattern, 
as. seen in the alternating of high and low places in the book, is not 
enough to explain structure. There is a central metaphor, however, 
which embraces all other motifs: the metaphor of the sarcophagus. Like 
Rome itself, it contains the dead, and around it the carved figures dance 
or march in penitence, displaying innocence and experience. The image 
appears throughout. 

l —D. Murray 


NORTHWEST OHIO QUARTERLY, XXXIX:1, Winter 1966-1967. 


2459. Thorburn, Neil. William Dean Howells As A Literary Model: 
The Experience of Brand Whitlock, pp. 22-36. Whitlock (1869-1934), 
the now-forgotten Ohio novelist and politician, mirrors the spirit of 
Howells’s age rather than his own by adhering too closely to Howells’s 
literary formula in an era marked by changes that formula failed to 
express. Nevertheless, his novels have a significance in American 
literary history. The 13th District (1902) is a good example of the 
political novel, despite its penchant for ethical preachment. J. Hardin and 
Son (1923) captures the spirit of evangelistic psychology. Transplanted 
(1927), though lacking emotional insight, reflects the consequences of . 
expatriation on a disenchanted American realist. | 

m —William A. Fahey | 
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PCTE BULLETIN, No. 12, December 1965. 


2460. Slack, Robert C. A Comment on Recent Victorian Scholarship, 
pp. 19-30. [Unlike other reviews of scholarship tending to be evalua- 
tive, this one is descriptive, covering the first half of the 60’s (1960- 
1964), and a total of 4,446 entries under four divisions: Bibliographical, 
Social Environment, Ideas and Literary Forms, and Individual Authors. 
Of the top twelve authors attracting. most attention, Shaw, Conrad, and 
Yeats should be eliminated as not being "true Victorians." The remaining 
nine are in order: Dickens, Hardy, Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Eliot, 
Darwin, Hopkins, and Newman.] 


2461. Peckham, Morse. Romanticism: The Present State of Theory, pp. 
31-53. The traditional solution to the nature of Romanticism by “categor- 
ical attribution and range assignment . . . is bound to fail" because its 
attributes are arbitrary and it ignores the semantic difference between 
saying "Romanticism is " and “The Romantic situation was ກ 
A new way to regard Romanticism based on the universal nature of 
problem solving is to determine the situation facing the Romantics, to 
note how they solve their problem, and to discover the tools they used. . 








PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, X:1, 1967. 


2462. Harrison, T. W. English Virgil: The AENEID in the XVIII 
Century, pp. 1-11. Important changes in the 17th-century political and 
ethical interpretation of Virgil’s epic poem can be noted in England 
during the 18th century. Seventeenth-century political thought preferred 
absolute monarchy to anarchy and democracy. Consequently, Augustus’s 
reign was the great example of stable government, and the means’ by 
which he had obtained that position were disregarded. The 18th century, 
however, was ill-disposed to absolute monarchy and therefore condemned 
Augustus as a tyrant. This shift of historical perspective, apparent 
throughout the writings of these times, had far-reaching consequences 
in many spheres of literature. (To be continued) 


2463. Prickett, Stephen. Three Modern English Plays, pp. 12-21. 
Despite John Osborne, the really important influences on the English 
stage of the present decade, namely Brecht and Beckett, have come from 
outside England, as is apparent in Anne Jellicoe’s The Knack (1962), 
John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance (1960), and Harold Pinter’s 
The Caretaker (1960). In these plays, stylistic and thematic innovations 
are juxtaposed with the naturalistic convention that people behave on the 
stage as they do in ordinary life. “The violent external juxtaposition of 
naturalistic and symbolic or ritual action . . . [in] Anne Jellicoe and John 
Arden is transmuted in Pinter to an internal one.” p 


2464. Khlebnikova, I. B. Notes on Grammatical Category, pp. 28-33. 
Linguistic units, especially the notion of grammatical category, have not 
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been uniformly defined by linguists. Only the functional approach can 
yield a solution of the problems involved, as it considers the interrelation 
between form and meaning of linguistic units. It also implies that 
grammatical categories must be established separately for every language, 
that is, after their respective morphological oppositions have been studied. 
Grammatical categories of a particular language apply only to the plane 
of meaning and represent, as it were, "a private realization of universal 
categories." [A number of categories in English are discussed.] 
—Wolfgang Viereck 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, X, 1966. 


2465. Myers, W. F. T. Politics and Personality in FELIX HOLT, pp. 
5-33. The influence of contemporary thought on George Eliot's creative 
imagination is particularly evident in Felix Holt, her most socially- 
oriented novel. Her approach to the social situation here is as optimistic 
and distrustful as the thought of Auguste Comte, who combined faith in 
progress, conceived in terms of man's psychological evolution, with a 
strong distrust of large areas of human nature. His influence on the 
novelist is aesthetic, too: they are both concerned with describing repre- 
sentative states of mind in representative individuals. Mrs. Transome is 
a more successful character than Felix Holt—the incarnation of 
Positivist political and social aspirations—who is necessarily isolated 
from the novel's aesthetic structure. ` 


2466. Lucas, John. Tilting at the Moderns: W. H. Mallock's Criticisms 
of the Positivist Spirit, pp. 88-143. W. H. Mallock, whose publication 
of The New Republic in 1877 made him famous, is not a profound contro- 
versialist, but to read him is to become freshly aware of how various and 
complex the Victorian age was. His major works of fiction and polemics 
are equally permeated with a contempt for contemporary optimism 
and earnestness, a belief that positivism is an irrelevant answer to 19th- 
century problems, and a theory about the decadence of modern love 
based upon, as in the deftly comic The New Paul and Virginia, his 
belief in the corruptness of human nature. 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXIIE3, September 1965. 


2467. Ehrstine, John W. Patterns of Sound in Anglo-Saxon Poetry, pp. 
151-162. Old English poetry has greater possibilities for returning 
sound patterns than modern poetry because of its oral nature, its three- 
stress structure, and the “internal open juncture between syllables of 
Anglo-Saxon words." Six patterns of sub-alliteration can be noted: 
(1) repetition of sounds other than the ostensible alliteration; (2) internal 
sounds repeated within a line, or several lines; (3) a minor sound which 
becomes the major alliteration of the next line; (4) sound patterns covering 
large groups of lines; (5) groups of lines with like sounds, but different 
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letters (e.g., m and n); (6) returning sounds in half lines, unconnected with 
the alliteration of the lines as a whole. Modern verse, which is not oral 
and makes extensive use of unstressed syllables, does not use such 
alliteration. 


» XXXII:4, December 1965, 


2468. Jaynes, Bryson L. Artemus Ward on the Negro, pp. 178-180. 
Presented is a paragraph entitled “Artemus Ward on the Negro” which 
appeared in the Wednesday, January 27, 1864 issue of The Daily Union 
Vedette, the post newspaper of Camp Douglas, Salt Lake City. The 
paragraph is apparently by Artemus Ward, who was in the area at the 
iiie; it is not printed elsewhere. 


2469. McClean, Robert C. The *Disappointed Observer" of MADAME 
DE MAUVES, pp. 181-196. Henry James’s Madame de Mauves must 
be understood through the consciousness of its central character, Long- 
more. Vacillating between the romantic and the Puritan, Longmore 
attempts to find the former and demonstrate the superiority of the latter 
by winning the favor of Madame de Mauves, but fails and is left, a dis- 
appointed observer of French society, where he began: half way between 
innocence and experience. 


2470. Fitch, Noel. Sylvia Beach's Shakespeare and Company: Port of 
Call for American Expatriates, pp. 197-207. Shakespeare and Company, - 
Sylvia Beach's bookshop on the Left Bank in Paris, was for writers a 
book store, meeting place, clearing house, post office, bank, and even— 
for James Joyce—publisher. Its proprietress brought young Americans 
and their writings to the attention of English and French artists, un 
"enriched the art and writers of three nations." ; 


2471. Johnson, Robert O. Mary Monahan: Marquand's Sentimental 
Slip? pp. 208-213. The reappearance of Mary Monahan late in John P. 
Marquand's The Late George Apley is not a sentimental slip. Senti- 
mentality is part of Apley's character, not Marquand's art; Mary also 
further illustrates Apley's thwarted masculinity and blindness, and helps 
us to see that Willing, his biographer, is incapable of understanding him. 

—Richard Lettis 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVII:4, Autumn 1966. 


2472. Brunvand, Jan Harold. The Folktale Origin of THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW, pp. 345-359. The wife-taming plot of this play is 
drawn entirely from oral tradition. Shakespeare could not have derived 
the story "from any known earlier printed source," either dramatic or 
narrative, for no one of the printed works that has been called a source 
contains the variety of basic elements found in Shakespeare's play and 
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in several folktale versions. Although no oral text of the story survives 
in England, the existence of the tale in oral tradition is confirmed by the 
version of it printed by Steele in The Tatler of 1710. This version clearly 
does not derive from Shakespeare. Many of its details have parallels 
in the numerous versions of the tale found in Northern Europe. 


2473, Snyder, Susan. KING LEAR. and the Prodigal Son, pp. 361-369. 
Various motifs of the Prodigal Son parable appear in Lear: ragged gar- 
ments, living with swine (IV.vii.38-40), the "premature granting of 
portions," the shame of the Prodigal, a reconciliation between parent and 
child. Tbe inversion of order in Lear's initial act renders him a child and 
Cordelia the forgiving parent, a role partially obscured by her role of 
“reverent daughter." The theme of child as mentor appears also in the 
Gloucester plot. The parable is relevant to the play's concern with justice. 
The reconciliation between Lear and Cordelia becomes an expression, 
in human terms, of the divine principle of mercy. Love and forgiveness 
oppose mortality and the "inadequacy of human justice." 


2474. La Branche, Anthony. “If Thou Wert Sensible of Courtesy”: 
Private and Public Virtue in HENRY IV, PART ONE, pp. 371-382. 
In its emphasis on Tudor doctrines of absolute rule and the dangers of 
rebellion, recent criticism of 1 H. IV has simplified the contrast between 
Hal and Hotspur, exaggerating the personal and princely virtues of Hal 
and darkening the character of Hotspur. Hal's triumph over Hotspur 
reflects not only his fitness to rule and the rightness of his cause but also 
the changing times in which an earlier conception of courtesy, Hotspur's, 


has become outmoded. Hotspur values courtesy for itself alone. Hal — 


represents the new era in which courtesy or private virtue must be com- 
patible with public effectiveness. Hotspur's death is the death of the 
“ideal of private honor, of self-nourishing chivalry.” 


> X VIII:1, Winter 1967. 


2475. Hosley, Richard. How Many Children Had Lady Capulet? pp. 
3-6. From her speech to Juliet, "I was your mother, much upon these 
yeares/ That you are now a maide" (Liii.72-73), it would seem that Lady 


Capulet is about twenty-eight years old. However, in six speech headings ` 


and once in the dialogue (V.iii.206-207), she is referred to as old. Un- 
questionably Lady Capulet is old. The confusion arises from a composi- 
tional substitution of "your" for "a" before "mother." 'The error was 
caused by eyeskip to “you” in the following line. 


2476. Smith, Irwin. Their Exits and Reentrances, pp. 7-16. In the 
plays written for the public theaters Shakespeare carefully observed the 
Law of Reentry, according to which a character must leave the stage 
approximately ten lines before the end of a scene if he is to appear in 
the first few lines of the immediately following scene. Analysis of the 
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relatively few reentries in Shakespeare that seem violations of the law 
show they are not violations. The unmistakable immediate reentry in 
Temp. and the high frequency of reentries in plays written for the Black. 
friars by various dramatists suggest that an intermission between the 
‘acts was customary in the private theaters. The absence of immediate ` 
reentry in plays written for the public playhouses is evidence that the 
public playhouses did not have intermissions. 


2477. Josephs, Lois. Shakespeare and a Coleridgean Synthesis: Cleo- 
patra, Leontes, and Falstaff, pp. 17-21. Coleridge’s critical method was 
“the synthesis of opposites fused into a universal whole.” His discussion 
of Hamlet illustrates his method: The unifying principle which Coleridge 
found behind the inconsistencies of Hamlet was a division between ‘the 
“inner and outer self.” Coleridge’s method is here applied to Cleopatra, 
Leontes (W. T.), and Falstaff, three characters that have often been 
criticized as inconsistent. The unifying principle behind the contradic- 
tions in Cleopatra’s character is love; behind those of Leontes, the 
process of growth and maturity; and behind those of Falstaff, the audi- 
ence’s awareness that Hal will learn much that he must know as King 
from his contact with Falstaff. e 


2478. Falk, Doris V. Proverbs and thé Polonius Destiny, pp. 23-36. 
Both Polonius and Laertes are characterized by fondness for proverbs, 
but both act in ways quite contrary to the proverbial morality. The Q1 
name for Polonius, Corambis, may be derived from a commonplace for 
the tedious repetition of maxims, "Crambe bis posita est" (Cabbage 
twice served is death). The duplicity and rashness of father and son is 
ironically heightened by their mode of speech. The character of Polon- 


ius has shaped the destiny of his children. Like his father, Laertes dies < . 


as a result of his complicity with Claudius. Ophelia's death, partly due to 
the opportunism and misjudgment of Polonius, is foreshadowed in 
Laertes’ warnings to her expressed in language containing proverbs and 
flower imagery.- 


2479. Westlund, Joseph. Fancy and Achievment in LOVE'S LABOUR'S 
LOST, pp. 37-46. The two songs that end L. L. L. sum up and resolve 
the play's conflict between nature and artifice. Spring's song, artificial m 
expression and pastoral in mood, reflects the foolish fancies of the young 
men, fancies which can never be realized because they are rooted in 
vanity and removed from experience. Winter's song, like the news of 
France's death, restores a sense of time to the play. The “homely, 
concrete" imagery of the song presents a pleasantly real world. We are 
reminded that achievement is possible only after one has been awakened 
to adversity. True joy and happiness lie within time and nature. 


2480. McGuire, Richard L. The Play-within-the-play i in 1 HENRY IV, 
pp. 47-52. In L. L. L. and Dream the play-within-the-play scenes come in 
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the last act and serve merely as commentary on character and theme; 
they are not “integral parts of the dramatic action” as is the scene in 
1 H. IV (ILivy in which Hal impersonates his father. The scene is an 
early example of the way the device is used subsequently in the Jacobean 
‘drama, the revelation of the protagonist’s deepest feelings. In the course 
of the scene Hal comes to the realization that he must renounce Falstaff. 
The scene has its sequel in the later one between Hal and his father 
(IILii). The similar construction of the two scenes and the parallels of 
` diction (e.g., each of Hal’s promises to his father begins with “I will," the 
phrase which ‘closed the play-within-the-play) confirm the renunciation. 
Hal is the one major character in 1 H. IV who discovers his true self 
through counterfeiting. 


. 2481, Mueschke, Paul, and Mariam Mueschke. Hlusion and Metamor- 
phosis in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, pp. 53-65. The central 
characters of Much are not the witty lovers, but Hero and Claudio; the 
plot focuses “less on the birth and growth. of love than on the death 
and rebirth of love”; and the organizing theme is not courtship but honor 
and the fear of dishonor. An illusion of betrayed honor leads to the 
ordeal of Hero. Claudio’s recantation is a “ritual of expiation” restoring 
the stature he lost in the cruel repudiation scene. The hoaxes and hearsay 
in this “far from joyous comedy” bring about three metamorphoses in 
Hero: from virgin to wanton, from sinner to martyr, and from martyr to 
bride. The play is closer in both spirit and theme to 1 H. IV, Troi. and 
` Oth, than it is to A. Y. L. or Twel. 


2482. Harrier, Richard. Another Note on “Why the Sweets Melted,” 
p. 67. The frequent association in Shakespeare of melting sweets with 
fawning may owe something to theatrical tradition, specifically the 
-pageant, which by its nature was “marked by displays of flattery.” In 
two pageants described by Glynne Wickham (Early English Stages, 
1959, 1963), candies and biscuits are used for showers of snow and hail- 
stones. 


2483. Poisson, Rodney. Which Heaven Has Forbid the Ottomites, pp. 
67-70. The phrase “and to ourselves do that/Which heaven has forbid 
the Ottomites” (Oth. ILiii.162-163) is usually glossed as doing to our- 
selves what God has prevented the Turks from doing, i.e., defeating us. 
The phrase, however, may be a specific reference to duelling, which was 
forbidden in the Turkish army. 


2484. Gellert, Bridget. The Melancholy of Moor-ditch: a Gloss of 1 
HENRY IV, 1ii.87-88, pp. 70-71. A passage from Robert Anton's 
Philosophers Satyrs (1616) indicates that Moorfields, "the haunt of beg- 
gars and of cashiered soldiers, was commonly associated with melan- 
choly." By his phrase "the melancholy of Moor-ditch," Hal is suggesting 
that Falstaff's future will be with the “decayed soldiers . . . who frequent 
Moorfields.” | 
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2485. Geckle, George L. Coleridge on MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
pp. 71-73. Coleridge disliked Meas. because it violated his sense of 
justice (Angelo’s pardon), decency (Claudio’s willingness to sacrifice 
Isabella), and his conception of the ideal Shakespearean heroine. He 
found Isabella too cerebral, too much the intellectual woman. 


2486. Feil, J. P. Bacon-Shakespeare: The Tobie Matthew Postscript, 
pp. 73-76. The undated letter of Sir Tobie Matthew to Francis Bacon 
which is variously assigned by both Baconians and anti-Baconians to 
some time between 1621 and 1624 is here assigned to 1619. The refer- 
ence in the postscript of the letter ("the most prodigious witt . . . is of 
your Lordships name . . . .") is not to Francis Bacon but to Thomas 
Bacon, alias Thomas Southwell, a Jesuit known to Matthew and “one 
whose wit was praised by Sir Henry Wotton.” 


2487. Zitner, Sheldon P. The Fool’s Prophecy, pp. 76-80. The Fool's 
prophecy in Lear (I1111.79-95) is a satiric expression of the incorrigi- 
bility of man both in the present and in any conceivable Utopian future. 
The passage reflects the stoical view of life found elsewhere in the play. 
Dramatically, it prevents the scenes that immediately precede and follow 
it from arousing hope in the audience that for Albion there is a "possi- 
bility other than ‘confusion.’ " 


2488. Fowler, Elaine W. The Earl of Bedford’s “Best” Bed, p. 80. The 
second Earl of Bedford in 1585 bequeathed his “best bed” to his daugh- 
ter. As with Shakespeare, the best bed “went to the daughter who had 
made the best marriage” and was therefore “the most favorable prospect 
for an heirloom of value.” 

—Albert Gilman 


SOUTH DAKOTA REVIEW, IV:3, Autumn 1966. 


2489. Zeowski, Arlene. Prefaces to “Seasons of the Mind,” pp. 3-13. 
(1) A Dictionary of Ideas: the “American Myth" that equates 
popularity with excellence and volume with greatness is based on what 
the Greeks called arete, false premises; (2) Literature for the Vanguard: 
it is time the vanguard of authors breaking new ground with new forms 
be supported by a vanguard of sensitive readers; (3) Rhythm, Texture 
and Communication: it is not reading that needs speeding up; it is 
language that needs to be changed to conform to our multi-dimensional 
reality. 

——Dorothy A. Wiseheart 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, LI:3, Summer 1966. 


2490. Herron, Ima Honaker. Our Vanishing Towns: Modern Broadway 
Versions, pp. 209-220. Small town life in America is rapidly vanishing 
under the onslaught of urban technology. Kansas-born playwright 
William Inge, in Picnic, Bus Stop, The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, A 
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Loss of Roses, and Come Back, Little Sheba has explored the lives of 
the inhabitants of this disappearing landscape, delineating their failures 
and near failures with perception, sensitivity, and compassion. 


2491. Deal, Borden. The Function of the Artist: Creativity and the 
Collective Unconscious, pp. 239-253. Far from being pathological, the 
artist today should be “the healthiest individual.” He synthesizes whole- 
ness from the light side and the dark side of man; he functions as a 
messenger between mankind and the collective unconscious. 


; LI:4, Autumn, 1966. 


2492. Ellison, Jerome. Criticism for a New Age: A Literary Manifesto, 
pp. 321-325. New Age critics must be knowledgeable, “go popular," and 
“go ethical.” They accept the symbolic elements and flexibility of 
Jungian psychology, reject both the drive for a precise literary technology 
and the notion that God is dead, and offer “hope” as the essential and 
obligatory service of literature to man. 

—Robert C. Jones 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XVIII:1, 2, 3, 4, 1964-1966 [published 
September 1966]. 


2493. Jones, Alex I. Sydney Australian—A Seven Vowel System, pp. 
29-35. The dialect of Sydney, Australia, described in Trager-Smith 
terms, has seven simple vowel nuclei and three types of diphthongs, 
front-, back-, and center-gliding. All Australian is r-less in pre-conson- 
antal and word-final positions. (G. L. Trager suggests changes in details, 
in an appended note.) 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, III:1, Fall 1965. 


2494. Joselyn, Sister M. Edward Joseph O'Brien and the American 
Short Story, p. 1-15. For 26 years O'Brien (1890-1941) edited Best 
Short Stories, annual anthologies which attracted a wide audience for the 
short story. He sponsored new writers, among them Sherwood Anderson, 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, and Wolfe, and was a champion of 
the little magazines. Finally, O'Brien made an important contribution 
to the theory and criticism of the American story by compiling a per- 
ceptive on-the-scene history of its development . . . from 1914 to 1941." 


2495. Bradner, Leicester. Point of View in George Gascoigne's Fiction, 
pp. 16-22. In the first version of the Adventures of Master F. J. 
Gascoigne's use of the point of view of “G. T.," a fictional editor and 
narrator, "was an artistic triumph far ahead of anything else we find in 
English fiction for a long time." His similar narrative device in 
Bartholmew of Bath fails to attain the "critical detachment” and “sur- 
prising skill in narrative" of "G. T." in the earlier work. | 
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2496. Rohrberger, Mary. Hawthorne's Literary Theory and the Nature 
of His Short Stories, pp. 23-30. Roger Malvin's Burial and My Kins- . 
man, Major Molineaux demonstrate Hawthorne's literary technique of 

questioning "the reality of appearances," a questioning which is "generally . 
encompassed with his use of the symbol." 


2497. Hagopian, John V. The Pathos of IL CONDE, pp. 31-38. 
Although Conrad's Hl Conde has been generally ignored by critics and 
its admirers tend to read too much allegory and symbol into the tale, "it 
is well worth study as an ironic, though sympathetic account of an ineffec-. 
tual, innocent, old aristocrat . . . who collapses in the face of a violent 
assault on his dignity." 

2498. Bell, Vereen M. THE GRAVE Revisited, pp. 39-45. Katherine 
Anne Porter's The Grave has been treated in an essay by Daniel Curley 
(Modern Fiction Studies, Winter 1963-1964) whose "gratuitous" and 
"wrong headed" interpretations "epitomize a familiar trend in criticism 
and ... a commonly accepted view of The Grave.” Curley's interpre- 
tation of it as a "Christian fable" sacrifices tlie story as a "lyric expres- 
sion and evocation of moods, feelings, intuitions.” We should “permit 
ourselves to be led by the story instead of forcing it toward some direc- 
tion of our own choosing.” 


2499. Morris, William E. The Conversion of Scrooge: A Defense of 
That Good Man’s Motivation, pp. 46-55. A Christmas Carol celebrates 


“the reawakening of a Christian soul . . . the sort of conversion on which . ` 


Dickens pinned his hopes for social, moral, economic, and even political 
recovery in England." The story records “the psychological. . . change 
in Scrooge from a mechanical tool that has been manufactured by the 
economic institutions around him to the human being he was before 
business dehumanized him.” His Christmas Eve dreams are “inner 
explosions of conscience” which “overset the habits of many misled 
years.” 


2500. Pearce, Howard D. The Narrator of NORFOLK ISLE AND THE 
CHOLA WIDOW, pp. 56-62. In Norfolk Isle and the Chola Widow, 
Melville is surely “aware that what his narrator sees and what happens 
to Hunilla are logically self-contradictory . . . Hunilla’s and the 
speaker’s eyes are respectively dark and rose-colored glasses through 
which the reader may view the world.” The story turns on ambiguities 
“which rise out of the speaker’s interpretation of the action.” “It would 
be difficult not to see Melville standing behind, not residing in, this 
narrator.” 


2501. Weber, Ronald. Narrative Method in A SEPARATE PEACE, 
pp. 63-72. Since both concern preparatory schoo] life, a natural compar- 
ison arises between John Knowles’s A Separate Peace and J. D. Salinger’s 
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The Catcher in the Rye. However, the first person narrative differs: 
Knowles "keeps the reader aware that Gene is looking back on the 


experience with a mature vision," and Gene’s "final awareness contrasts 


Sharply with Holden Caulfield's lack of self-understanding." “To convey 
his theme Knowles modifies the first-person narrative to create . 
an atmosphere of detachment that permits the novel to be focused within 
Gene, where, he shows, a basic truth of life is to be found." 

— Kristen Patton 


-—— —— — , 11:2, Winter 196. (“Contemporary Europe”) 


2502. Bradbury, Malcolm. The Short Stories of Angus Wilson, pp. 117- 
125. In the short story Wilson’s satirical and comic talents are fully 
exercised. Although often judged a-“moral realist” in the "socio-moral 
tradition” extending from Jane Austen to E. M. Forster and beyond, he 
is something more and different “because, like Dickens, “his sensibility 
unites . . . the comic, the grotesque and the pathetic, taking the comic 
as a main mode of modern experience.” Thus he often asks us “to put 
the test of moral realism to personages whose moral reality Wilson’s mode 
of creation throws into doubt.” He is more a “collector of grotesqueries" 
than the “ameliorative social satirist.” 


2503. De Araujo, Victor. A HAUNTED HOUSE—The Shattered Glass, 
pp. 157-164. Rather than “a study in impressionism” or a sketch for a 
projected piece, Virginia Woolf's A Haunted House should be considered 
truly a short story, providing “a comment on life that is both fluid and 
universal.” 


2504. Draper, R. P. The Defeat of Feminism: D. H. Lawrence’s THE 
FOX and THE WOMAN WHO RODE AWAY, pp. 186-198. Although 
these stories are inferior in a sympathetic understanding of “the modern, 
independent-minded, woman,” they have two important compensating 
qualities—(1) the “defeat” of woman is seen as “a recovery of her lost 
self” and (2) the “extravagances and vindictive motivation” of the more 
reactionary view of woman are brought out into the open. The contra- 
dictions and confusions of The Fox are repeated on a “larger, mythical 
scale” in The Woman Who Rode Away. In both works Lawrence’s 
treatment of woman is distorted by “his sexual theory and its accompany- 
ing enmity toward the independence of woman.” 
i —John Patton 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, V:4, Fall 1965. 


2505. Folsom, Michael B. Shakespeare the Marxist (rev.-art), pp. 106- 
119. Arnold Kettle's collection of essays, Shakespeare in a Changing 
World, despite its faults, is an important contribution to Marxist criticism. 
It avoids earlier Marxist approaches to literature in that it treats "Shake- 
speare as a maker of plays, and not as an ideologue.” 

-~Joyce Carol Smith 
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THEATRE SURVEY, V:1, May 1965. 


2506. Adams, M. Ray. Robert Merry and the American Theatre, pp. 
1-11. Contemporary biographical literature, hitherto unexploited for 
standard biographies and reference works, helps to fill in several lacunae 
in Merry's life, especially regarding his and his wife's attachment to the 
American theater. 


2507. Butler, James H. Early Nineteenth-Centüry Stage Settings in the 
British Theatre, pp. 54-64. An examination of the etchings and engravings 
which appeared as frontispieces of plays published between 1800 and 
1850, as well as an examination of the texts themselves, the stage direc- 
tions, and the reviewers’ accounts, clarifies the development of realistic 
interior stage setting and the box-set in the English theater. (Illustrated) 


2508. McDermott, Douglas. The Theatre Nobody Knows: Workers’ 
Theatre in America, 1926-1942, pp. 65-82. "While the Workers’ 
Theatre failed to achieve its political aims, artistically it succeeded in 
creating a new theatrical style (a combination of politically committed 
dramas, stylized productions, and close-knit collective producing organi- 
zations) which greatly influenced such American directors as Elia Kazan 
and Harold Clurman." 


, VILI, May 1966. 


2509. Price, Joseph G. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL in the Amer- 
ican Theatre," pp. 44-58. Ambiguities in the text enable producers to 
present Shakespeare's comedy in a variety of ways. ‘On the American . 
Stage the play has not fared too well. It was first performed in Boston 
in 1799, presumably “as a sentimental and moral melodrama.” A rather 
prudish adaptation of 1882, more radical than any Victorian tailoring, 
was never produced. Serious interest in the comedy began only about 30 
years ago. Non-professional theaters have tended to stage the play as 
“delightful comedy," whereas professional theaters (only two up to now) 
have treated it as either a dark or a romantic comedy. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


THOTH, VII:2, Spring 1966. 


2510, Walsh, Sister Mary Brian. “Swift Eyesight Like a Flame”: A 
Study of “Anagnorisis” in Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 35-52. Anagnor- 
isis—discovery, recognition—Treveals to the Shakespearean tragic hero 
(1) the "concrete realities of his situation" and (2) a searing awareness of 
its meaning. In this self-knowledge lie the greatest tragic values, the truths 
about himself and mankind. The accompanying horror and grief are 
muted, memorialized in the language by which the hero restores to 
human focus his experience. This response in turn evokes admiration. 
In Lear anagnorisis emphasizes meaning; in Oth. swift awareness; in 
Macb. suspenseful revelation; in Ham. growth of awareness. In each, 
the hero’s “presiding intellect" focuses and interprets these actions. 
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2511. Kiehl, James M. WINDSOR-FOREST as Epical Counterpart, 
pp. 53-67. Inspired by Anne and Utrecht, Windsor-Forest celebrates the 
middle state of human experience between fall and redemption in epical 
diction, elevated style, and allusion. It inverts the traditional epic con- 
vention by having war and violence relieve peace and retirement. It 
inculcates the epic ethic of restraint. It celebrates as a great man the 
epic poet (Granville), whose “artful language may consolidate the world 
as well as adventurous voyaging.” He will thus achieve cosmic concord 
in the apocalyptic reconcilation of the “cyclical myth of the classical 
epic with the linear myth of Christian Scripture.” 


2512. Reddick, Bryan. SONS AND LOVERS: The Omniscient Narra- 
tor, pp. 68-75. D. H. Lawrence complicated the effect of Sons and 
Lovers by a contradiction in his assumptions about mankind in his 
subject and method. He wished to portray dramatically in his characters 
the assumption that alogical, ambiguous behavior is typically human. But 
` he provided in his omniscient narrator the opposite assumption that the 
human psyche is so universally ordered as to be susceptible to logical 
analysis and summary. 


2513. Hudspeth, Robert N., ed. The THOTH Annua Bibliography of 
Stephen Crane Scholarship, pp. 76-77. 


> VIII:1, Winter 1967. 


2514. Zucker, David H. The Detached and Judging Narrator in 
Chaucers HOUSE OF FAME, pp. 3-22. Chaucer's narrator functions, 
with some generic differences, much like the persona of Pope's Rape of 
the Lock. Both dream-vision and mock-epic genres use humorous narra- 
tors whose ironically shifting attitudes strongly imply, if not explicitly 
state, rational ethical judgments of society’s abuses of love-in-life. The 
narrators thus reveal each poet's devotion to the classical pragmatic 
formulation that poetry at once instructs and entertains. 


2515. Grieff, Louis K. Quest and Defeat in THE NATURAL, pp. 23-34. 
In his archetypal quest for only life's Eros-principle (immortality), deny- ` 
ing the Thanatos (mortality), home-run king Roy Hobbs ironically pursues 
in anti-quest the very death he fears. Malamud externalizes Roy's inner : 
polarity primarily in the ball-game: home-run (unity) vs. strikeout 
(fragment); and in the women: Iris Lemon (unity) vs. Memo Paris (frag- | 
ment) Bribery seals Roy's doom; his symbolic bat, Wonderboy, first 
hits line-drive fouls, then shatters. 


2516. Menkin, Edward Z. Allen Ginsberg: A Bibliography and Bio- 
graphical] Sketch, pp. 35-44. Ginsberg's humor, revealed by his past and 
present life, is the crucial force which helps overcome the tendency of 
his unorthodox appearance and poetry to alienate the middle-class 
American audience he seeks to capture. His revolt, thereby much 
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enhanced in effectiveness, rightly makes him the spokesman of his 
disaffected group. [The bibliography, pp. 41-44, lists works both by 
and about Ginsberg.] 

—Robert T. Knighton 


TRI-QUARTERLY, No. 6 [1966]. 


2517. Bone, Robert. Ralph Ellison and the Uses of Imagination, pp. 
39-54 (reprinted from Herbert Hill, ed., Anger and Beyond, New York, 
1966). Formative influences upon Ralph Ellison included a freedom- 
loving frontier heritage, Negro folk music, and training as a classical 
musician in Negro schools. In Tuskegee Institute, he read T. S. Eliot's 
The Waste Land, and began to change from music to literature. As the 
central theme of Thoreau, Emerson, and Whitman is the going forth of 
the soul, so is Ellison's the bursting forth of the Negro personality from 
the confines of southern life. He believes in neither “assimilationism” 
nor “Negro nationalism"; what is most distinctively Negro is often most 
distinctively American. Ellison would create a new reality, redefine 
American culture. 
—Frank E. Franz 


UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON REVIEW, 1:2, Spring 1965. 


2518. Means, Michael H. Literary Genres and Literary Meaning, pp. 
37-47. Genre analysis, which interprets a work of literature within its 
tradition, is a critical approach supplementing the essentially Romantic 
concern with the uniqueness of literary works. Originating in Aristotle's 
Poetics, this method has formerly been used for purposes of evaluation 
and classification. But genre criticism, with its concentration on form, can 
also provide insight into the meaning of a work, like Marlowe's Doctor 
Faustus, by showing the structural relevance of conventional data. 
—John J. Seydow 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW (Kansas City), XXXI:2, December 1964. 


2519. Madden, David. Katherine Mansfield’s MISS BRILL, pp. 89-92. 
Miss Brill is marked by an interplay of overt and symbolic meanings 
which couples the heroine’s apparent delight in vicarious participation 
with an ironic undertone that undercuts her gaiety and shows her 
attempts to evade the reality of the world which she just observes. Miss 
BrilPs fox-fur—artificial and dead-—becomes a symbol for Miss Bril 
herself. 


2520. Hodges, Robert R. The Four Fathers of Lord Jim, pp. 103-110. 
Previous criticism has not considered Jim’s desire for attention from his 
father and three father-surrogates: Marlow, Stein, and Mr. Denver, 
the rice-mill owner. Conrad's references to Jim’s natural father are 
strategically placed: at the beginning of the narrative; just before Jim 
tells Marlow of the Patna incident; and between the end of Marlow's 
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narrative and his written account of Jim's death. Marlow responds as a 
father to Jim, but realizes that Jim's defection separates them. Stein 
acts like a father to Jim because he himself once had been befriended by 
a Scots trader. Jim disappoints all of his surrogate fathers and sacrifices 
himself when the natives of Patusan, where Stein had established him, no 
longer believe in him. I 


2521. Porte, Joel. Thoreau on Love: A Lexicon of Hate, pp. 111-116. 
Earlier critical opinions that Henry David Thoreau’s social attitudes 
were: entirely misanthropic are insufficiently comprehensive. Thoreau 
was ambivalent toward love, often equating chastity with temperance 
rather than with abstinence. He emphasized the necessity of both love 
and hate in a love relationship. Hate, both a critical faculty and a passion, 
is at the basis of love and friendship. 


2522. Hyman, Lawrence W. Mariana and Shakespeare’s Theme in 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, pp. 123-127. Consideration of justice and 
mercy illuminates only one aspect of Meas. The play’s entire theme is 
clarified in Mariana. Its paradox lies in the connection of sin with life 
(for Claudio) and of virtue with death (for Angelo and Isabella), and is 
epitomized in the "bed-trick." Mariana's substitution for Isabella in the 
garden will use sin to give life by changing hatred of sex to acceptance 
of sex. The contradictions in the play’s conclusion can be resolved when 
considered from Mariana’s point of view. Any seeking of perfection 
would result in death; the marriages, imperfect as they are, symbolize 
acceptance of life. 


2523. Watts, Robert Alan. The “Seaward Peep”: Ahab's Transgression, 
pp. 133-138. In Moby Dick, the sea represents the Oversoul, symbolic of 
the essence both of mankind and the Deity. The sea's inhabitants are 
concepts which are within man's grasp but impossible for him to attain, 
hence Melville's obsession with cetology. The inscrutability of the whale 
is to Ahab the inscrutability of life's truths. Whalers, as explorers of the 
562, : 210 searching into the essence of the Oversoul. In his single-minded 
pursuit of Moby Dick, Ahab becomes a transgressor and violates the 
Deistic trinity of self, society, and divine essence, an action symbolized 
when he throws his pipe overboard. 


; XXXI:3, Spring 1965. 


2524. Brennan, Joseph X. Willa Cather and Music, pp. 175-183. No 
májor American writer has shown more influence from the other arts, 
especially music, than Willa Cather. The immediacy and intensity of ' 
music-—natural music, spontaneous music, and formal, sophisticated 
music-—-cause it to play a major part in most of her fiction. She treats 
sympathetically characters who respond to natural music and create music 
spontaneously. Six of the eight stories in Youth and the Bright Medusa 
have musicians as central characters, In Paul's Case, Paul has no musical 
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talent, but sees music as an avenue for romantic escape. Music provides 
insight into the character of Emil Bergson in O Pioneers! All.of the 
sympathetic characters in My Antonia respond to music. In One of Ours,’ 
Willa Cather uses music to symbolize the destruction of western civili- i 
zation. ; 


2525. Porte, Joel. Love and Thoreau, pp. 191-194. Henry David 
Thoreau opposes a stoic view of love to Christian charity. In this view, 
the love of the unselfish lover resembles hate. Thoreau rejects charitable 
love because he upholds emotional self-sufficiency. Love should be based 
upon equality, not upon needs. Nature is independent, unlike man, who 
depends upon love to fulfill his emotional needs. Thoreau’s views on . 
love correspond to those expressed in much modern ງຍ treat- 
ments of love as Erich Fromm’s The Art of Loving. U 


2526. Ford, Thomas W. Emily Dickinson and the Civil War, pp. 199- 
203. Half of Emily Dickinson’s poetry to which we can assign a date was. 
written during the Civil War. Her pre-Civil War poetry lacks the strength 
of her best work, much of which was stimulated by the war. Her post- 
war poetry is diminished in intensity and urgency. A letter she wrote on 
the death of an acquaintance, Frazer Stearns, shows the profound aware- 
ness of death which the war had given her. This awareness is demon- 
strated in “It dont sound so terrible—quite—as it did," which she wrote 
after learning of Stearns's death. b: 

2527. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. The Jamesian Note in Edith Wharton's 
THE CHILDREN, pp. 209-211. In The Children, Edith Wharton,»ropts 
two Jamesian themes: Europe’s corruption of Americans and the diffi- 
culties which a corrupt adult world presents to 'the innocent young. Her 
picture of adult society is similar to that presented by James in What 
Maisie Knew and The Awkward Age. Judith Wheater resembles both 
Maisie and Nanda Brookenham; Martin Boyne resembles such Jamesian 
characters as Rowland Mallet. Pearls are important symbols of wealth 
and perhaps of sexuality to both writers, and both ` use the- important 
metaphor of the precious object shattered. 


2528. Mills, Barriss. ດງ to Poverty, pp. 212-216. "The poem 
is a public stance arising from private experience. Unlike correspondence 
and diaries, the poem must be independent of time, significant, and 
durable. Genuine obscurities can arise from an excess of timeliness. 
“Clarity” can arise from having nothing new to. say, or from “derived 
poetry,” mimicking modern poetic techniques. Newness is based’ upon 
private experience. The beginning poet must learn to speak with his own 
voice and stimulate his own inspiration. Every poet must find his owat 
way of connecting his public and private worlds. 


2529. Morrison, Richard. A Note on William Carleton, pp. 219-226. 
Nothing substantial has been written on Carleton since 1929 in this 
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country. Carleton best portrayed the 19th-century Irish peasant because 
'. he was one himself. The Poor Scholar depicts the suffering of the Irish 
‘ peasant from the point of view of the sufferer. Maria Edgeworth, whose 
' [he Absentee presented the same picture from a different point of view, 
spoke: highly of Carleton, who was widely acquainted in Irish and 
.' English literary circles. The many parallels between Dickens’s Martin 
^  Chuzzlewit and Carleton’s earlier Fardorougha, The Miser may account 
., for Dickens’s refusal to meet with Carleton. He died in penury, despite 
his novels’ wide popularity. Hardly any modern Irish writer is without 
some debt to him. 


2530. Bernard, Kenneth. C. P. Snow and Modern Literature, pp. 231- 
233. In The Two Cultures: And a Second Look, C. P. Snow, in effect, 
‘suggests that modern literature is “anti-human” and incompatible with 
the. scientific revolution, which deals with such human matters as lon- 
-pevity, food, and health. Snow’s view is short-sighted, for industrializa- 
tion also makes possible total war. Much of the “illiberality” which Snow 
.Sees in modern literature arises from the: outrage of writers at what the 
Scientific revolution has done to man. Snow actually dislikes the 
“modern” for its rejection of: the middle-class values which created the 
scientific revolution. 


2531. Cappon, Alexander P. The Earl of Chesterfield as Educator 
Yesterday and Today, pp. 234-240. Chesterfield, educated in the 
. Lockean tradition, made Locke's ideas a part of his own educational 
program. His letters to his son show a concern for a Lockean “perfecting 
of human nature.” Like Locke, Chesterfield stresses a "faculty psychol- 
ogy’ which modern psychology has proven to be insufficient. Chesterfield 
emphasizes truth-telling, but is willing to practice dissimulation. Both 


writers see the necessity of toleration. 


——, XXXI:4, June 1965. 


2532, Brennan, Joseph X. Music and Willa Cather, pp. 257-264. The 
. “musical laugh" of Mrs. Forrester in Willa Cather's A Lost Lady is the 
. symbol of her subtle, mysterious charm, but in Book II this laughter 
. disappears until nearly the end of the novel Cather equates the three 
'"books of A Professor's House with the three movements of the sonata, 

using a specific musical motif to characterize each part. Music is less 
` central to Death Comes for the Archbishop, but still important to the 

‘novel’s thematic design. The ringing of a mission bell makes Bishop 

Latour aware of ancient civilizations. The juxtaposition: of Dona 
-Isabella’s harp with the Mexican boy's banjo heightens the contrasts in 

the frontier society’s culture. x 





.2533, Gross, Barry Edward. Success and Failure in THE LAST 
TYCOON, pp. 273-276. The rhythm of success and failure, essential to 
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The Last Tycoon, is a synthesis of important motifs in the other novels. 
The Hollywood setting of The Last Tycoon points up most strongly the 
consequences of success and failure. Monroe Stahr’s public success con- 
trasts sharply with his private failure. Such a contrast 15 central to F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s tragic vision. : u 


2534, Steinke, Russell. The Scarlet Letters of Puritanism, pp. 289-291, 
The characters of The Scarlet Letter are both symbolic and live, credible 
personalities. The instruments of moral punishment resemble modern 
brainwashing. The Puritan community is governed by. fear of the 
unknown. The novel resembles a painting, and its movement resembles 
patterns of dissonant chords in modern music. The Scarlet Letter 15 a 
reminder that no Puritanism can solve the problems of the modern age. 


2535. Boren, James L. Commitment and Futility in THE FOX, pp. 
301-304. Defeat and futility dominate Lawrence’s The Fox. March 
violates her natural role in acting the man’s part, and the fox, a sexual 
symbol, precipitates the conflict. Henry like Reynard is a hunted fox, 
symbolic of natural behavior stalked by society. The conflict among 
Henry, March, and Banford is echoed in the derivation of their names. 
Henry, a demonic power operates both as a force to resolve March’s 
turmoil and as a predator. The Laurentian successful life, in which the 
unconscious informs conscious action, fails to be realized. 

— Donald C. Freeman 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, X:2, December 1966. 


2536. Gray, Donald J. The Uses of Victorian Laughter, pp. 145-176. 
There was a great deal of laughter in Victorian England springing from 
manifold sources: satirical fiction, rowdy journalism, parodies, ‘nonsense 
verse, comic songs, and private jesting. The major uses of this laughter 
were “to ridicule in order to correct” and, more commonly, to provide 
a nonday from serious problems and unpleasant realities. 


2537. Sutton, Max Keith. “Inverse Sublimity" in Victorian Humor, pp. 
177-192. Carlyle’s phrase has considerable meaning for the understand- 
ing of three common elements in Victorian humor: “the grotesque 
analogy, the pun, and the whimsical animation of the physical world.” 
The exalting of low or trivial things, the fantastic personifications of 
homely inanimate objects, and the drawing of playful analogies between 
the human and the non-human all reveal a sense of an diria 
unified universe. 


2538. Collins, Thomas J. The Toronto Conference on Editing Nine- 
teenth-Century Materials, pp. 209-210. [The article summarizes the 
papers presented. Those relevant to English literature: Fredson Bowers's 
Problems. Caused by Hand and Machine Printers, Charles Sanders's 
Editing Carlyle's Letters, John Robson's Editing John Stuart Mill, and 
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Michael Wolff's Charting the Golden Stream: Thoughts on a Directory 
of Verum Periodicals.) 
t — Wendell V. Harris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY, XLIII:2, Spring 1967. 


2539, Graves, Robert. On Poetry: Lecture Two 1965, pp. 196-219. A 
poet's life avoids loveless circumstances or passes through it. “Loveless 
circumstance" means tbe impress of mechanarchy, functionalism, routine. 
Being truly alive, for a poet, implies affectionate understanding between 
friends, an intense love-life with a particular person, and the occasional 
luxury of being alone. The poet is not a schizophrene but a deuteropot- 
mos, one who has already died and conversed with the oracular dead, 
thus being gifted with prophecy. In a real emergency, the mind can 
Weigh an infinite mass of imponderables and make sense of them. This 
is‘how poems get written. The poet may be tempted to organize political 
interference with the mechanarchy, set up a government by a despot or 
cult priesthood, rather than give a personal example of being oneself and 
not a human machine. He should have foreknowledge of a miracle. What 
will be, i is. 


2540. Stovall, Floyd. Edgar Poe and the University of Virginia, pp. 
297-317. Poe’s professors contributed nothing important to our knowl- 
edgé of his life at the University other than reports of final examinations. 
Fellow students later wrote, sometimes inaccurately, about his active 
temperament, non-attendance at léctures, physical appearance, room in 
Wést Range, and lack of physical prowess. He probably did not lead a 
band of students, who were fleeing a gambling inquiry at the University; 
into the Ragged mountains. Poe's difficulty at the University, referred 
to'in a letter to his step-father, may have been pecuniary, leading to 
debts and then gambling in an effort to settle the debts. Discreditable 
legends about Poe’s reasons for leaving Virginia began with Rufus W. 
Griswold. Poe used his University experiences in two stories, William 
Wilson and A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. | 

—R. E. Wiehe 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIX:12, December 1965. 

2541. Roggeman, Willem M. Allen Ginsberg, pp. 800-804. Ginsberg 
is the most important poet of the American existentialists known as the 
"beat generation." A translation of America into Flemish gives a sample 
of his work. (In Flemish) 


2542. Stroman, Ben. Over de Voorstelling van Heinar Kiphardts DE 
ZAAK OPPENHEIMER en van Edward Albee’s KLEINE ALICE, pp. 
812-814. Nobody knows what Tiny Alice means, even though its story 
is simple. Its brilliant dialogue and the sheer theatricality of the play, 
however, make it worth attempting to interpret. The characters seem 
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to represent allegorical abstractions, and Butler may be the voice of the . 
people, which is the voice of God. (In Flemish) 
—S. J. Sackett 


[Vlaamse Gids, L:1 and 8, January and August 1966, were abstracted in 
AES, X:2, February 1967.] 


WASCANA REVIEW, I:2, 1966. 


2543. Mercier, Vivian. Man Against Nature: The Novels of Liam 
O'Flaherty, pp. 37-46. Like his short stories, Famine (1937) and 
Skerrett (1932) best embody O'Flaherty's basic theme of the natural man 
against nature. Man never wins, but succumbing while fighting nature at 
home is better than becoming "corrupt and disoriented" in the city, or 
"completely dehumanized" in war. The other novels, written in cynical 
reaction to adverse reception of The Black Soul (1924) repeat over and 
again the successful "confidence trick" of The Informer (1925)—arous- 
ing in the reader pity for a character at first despicable. | 


2544. Berland, Alwyn. Americans and Ambassadors: On Henry James, 
pp. 53-82. Analyzing the development of Strether of The Ambassadors 
into the civilized “Whole Man” gives rewarding insight into James's self- 
critical artistic growth. Strether is unlike the “admirable” Americans 
(Newman of The American and Verver of The Golden Bowl, who 
appreciate Europe by “appropriating” its treasures with “grab-game” 
money. Rather, he experiences a reversal of attitude so that, realizing 
his love for Mme. de Vionnet is too late, he chooses to “acquire” neither 
Maria Gostrey nor Mrs. Newsome, but to settle for the fulfilling moral 
and aesthetic wholeness he has achieved. 

—Robert T. Knighton 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XXI:1, Winter 1967. 


2545. Fort, Keith. Modern Literature and a Set of Assumptions, pp. 
3-10. Much contemporary literature relies uncritically on a group of 
assumptions that were formulated by previous generations but that may 
no longer be valid perceptions of reality. Several major themes in con- 
temporary literature—the idea of the wasteland, the decline of the hero, 
the problem of communication, the collapse of traditional values—-have 
now become dogma and too often prevent writers from coping with the 
more immediate problems posed by contemporary ບປະເ 


2546. Earnest, Ernest. Spoon River Revisited, pp. 59-65. ແະ bes 
Masters's The Spoon River Anthology has retained neither the popularity 
nor the critical acclaim it once enjoyed, but it can be re-examined ‘in 
the light of poetic tendencies established by T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land. 
Like Eliot, Masters presents a panoramic view of modern society as a 
wasteland, but Masters contrasts modern life to a familiar and American 
tradition, and he does not rely on esoteric symbols. 

—John S. Bullen 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, XXII:3, July 1965. 


2547. Middlekauff, Robert. Piety and Intellect in Puritanism, pp. 457- 
470. The writings of Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall illustrate the 
"role of Puritan ideas in creating piety." Thus, with a "particular faith," 
or promise from God concerning future events, "the believer's feelings 
were- altered" from doubt to belief. Emotional responses to common 
happenings, as well as exceptional providences, were "patterned by 
Puritan ideas." The result of Puritan intellectualism was greater piety. 


3 AXIII:2, April 1966. "S 


2548. Lemay, J. A. Leo. Hamilton's Literary History of the MARY- 
LAND GAZETTE, pp. 273-285. “The best belletristic essay of Colonial 
Maryland," a history of the literary content of the Maryland Gazette 
(1745-1748), is also "the first criticism of a large body of American 
authors." [The Ms is reproduced in full] It appeared in 1748 under a 


pseudonym but should be attributed to Dr. Alexander Hamilton, author - 


of the famous Itenerarium, whose "literary sensibilities were among the 
avant-garde of his time.” 





-, XXIII:3, July 1966. 


2549. Litto, Frederic M. Addison’s CATO in the Colonies, pp. 43 1- 
449. Addison's play supplemented the American colonists' reading of 
Plutarch on Cato's heroic martyrdom for liberty. Americans such as 
Franklin and Washington knew Cato long before the Revolution and then 
saw in it "Whig sentiments in a manner that called up patriotic emotions." 
Patrick Henry's "liberty or death speech" was inspired partly by the play 
(ILiv.79-80), as were Nathan Hale’s legendary parting words (IV.iv. 
81-82). 


2550. Kerber, Linda K., and Walter John Morris. Politics and Literature: 


The Adams Family and the PORT FOLIO, pp. 450-476. The Port Folio 


was "the most influential of early American magazines" and John Quincy 
Adams its “most prolific and prominent correspondent.” The Adamses 


admired the magazine’s editor, Joseph Dennis, as well as the political and . 


cultural purposes of the journal. J. Q. Adams’s contributions were many 


and varied, revealing him as a true man of letters and an eclectic 


thinker. [A list of John and J. Q. Adams’s contributions to the Port Folio | 


is printed.] 


A XXIV:1, January 1967. 


2551. Morgan, Edmund S. The Puritan Ethic and the American Revolu- 
tion, pp. 3-43. The entire American revolutionary era “was affected, not 
to say. guided, by a set of values inherited from the age of Puritanism.” 
Such Puritan concepts as “calling,” thrift, doing good, and a “thirst for 
adversity,” were kept by the revolutionary generation, though these 
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values lost “the endorsement of an omnipresent angry God.” Although . 
Hamilton did not subscribe to the legacy of the Puritan ethic, Jefferson . 
and most other contemporary leaders did. -. + . 


2552. Galloway, David. Robert Hayman (1575-1629): Some Materials 
for the Life of a Colonial Governor and First “Canadian” Author, pp. 
75-87. Hayman wrote what “is probably the first book of verse in 
English . . . in what is now Canada,” Quodlibets, a book of epigrams. 
Much can be learned from a biographical sketch about the mind of 
Hayman and about his times and his book. | 

—William K. Bottorff 


WORLD THEATRE, XV:2, 1966. 


2553. Miller, Arthur. Literature and Masse Communications, pp. 164- 
167. [Excerpts from a talk given to the Pen Club Congress in Bled, 
Yugoslavia.] Certain artists attain considerable power in society because 
they somehow capture the attention of reporters. Thus Robert Lowell’s 
prestige as a critic of foreign policy stems not from the merit of his 
poetry, which few read, but from “the communication itself of his 
performance—perhaps only of his existence,” Reportage lives voraciously 
in “an atmosphere of repressed hysteria in which truth must surely 
suffer”; but the greater, then, is the challenge to the writer to speak with 
meaning. 

—John O. Waller 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XLI:3, January 1967. 


2554. Liebert, Herman W. Acquisitions: Year Three, pp. 85-116. [A 
description of important acquisitions in the Beinecke Library during its 
third year.] 


2555. Crawford, Dorothy. The Crawford Theatre Collection, pp. 131- 
135. Starting with a gift in 1930 by Jack R. Crawford, the Yale Univer- 
sity library has developed an extensive collection of programs, pictures, 
reviews, and other memorabilia of the theater. 

—John S. Bullen 


ERRATUM 


2556. AES IX:6, 2082: “Stow' s Tamburlaine (1963) is the ‘reductio ad 
absurdum' of the symbolic novel.” Randolph Stow’s novel of this date is, 
of course Tourmaline.—From P. G. Gardner, Memorial University, of 
Newfoundland. 
We apologize to Mr. Stow and the author of the article (Leonie 
Kramer) for introducing an absurdity of our own. " 
The Editors ' 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVII: 6, February 1967. 


2557. Fischer, Hanns. Edwin Emerson: Rough Rider, Globe Trotter, 
Author, Journalist, and Swordsman, pp. 9-10. Emerson (1869-1959), 
a rough rider and war correspondent (Russo-Japanese War 1904), wrote 
the best selling History of the 19th Century (1900-1902), and many other 
works, including Monroe Doctrine in Venezuela (1903), Comet Lore 
(1910); Benedict Arnold (1923) [a play], and Incunabulum Incunabulorum 
k ‘the story of the Bible. 


, XVII:7, March 1967. 


: 2558: Rn Find, p. 6. John S. Mayfield, rare books curator 
. at Syracuse: University, discovered and purchased in January 1967 parts 
; of Chapters I and II, long missing from Swinburne’s Lesbia Brandon. 


' 2559. White, William. Henry Altemus Editions of A SHROPSHIRE 
_LAD; p. 10. The Henry Altemus Company of Philadelphia published 
at least seven variant issues of A. E. Housman's A Shropshire Lad, c. 


1902. [Bound variants are described.] 


2560. White, William. For Jesse Stuart Buffs: 'Addenda to ONE 
MAN'S MEAT, 1957-1967. [Annotated list of publications devoted to 
the works of a single author, from the Stephen Crane Newsletter to 
W-Hollow Harvest (about Jesse Stuart).] 


2561. White, William. On Collecting “Dirty” Books: Some Notes on 


-Censorship, pp. 20-26. Among the .valuable guides to “dirty books" is 
. Alec -Craig’s Suppressed Books (1963). Among the dirty non-books are 


paperbacks (usually published in California) with "Lust," "Passion," or 
“Nudist” in their titles. The collector is well-advised to buy representa- 
tive books of this sort, since many are interchangeable, and to concen- 
traté on .works with literary or anthropological significance, such as 
Robert's Burns's The Merry Muses of Caledonia, and from the Victorian 
era, My Secret Life, attributed to Henry Spencer Ashbee. 


, XVIE:8, April 1967. ^ ; 


' 2562. Weygand, James Lamar. Vermont Stoveside Press, pp. 7-8. 
_ Lassie and Paul Winer (poet-in-residence at a Brattleboro, Vermont, 


college) print their own works on their private hand press. These include 


,Paul’s The Keepers Hill and Other Vermont Country Poems (1966) 


ອກຜ Lassie's bread recipes, Home, Hearth, & Heart. (1967). 


2563. Stephens, Robert O. Some Additions to the Hemingway Check- 
List, pp. 9-11. [An annotated bibliography of letters, articles, introduc- 
tions, and newspaper contributions by Hemingway, not previously 


catalogued by Lee Samuels or Carlos Baker.] 


2564. White, William. More on Hemingway, pp. 10-11. [A list of ten - 
Hemingway articles in the Toronto Star Weekly and Toronto Daily Star,. ` 
1920 and 1923.] 


2565. Dykes, Jeff C. Tentative Bibliographic Check Lists of Western - 
Illustrators: XXXV: John William Thomason, Jr. (1893-1944), pp. 17- _ 
20. [Partially annotated bibliography of works written by, illustrated by, 
and about Thomason. | 


2566, Rubenstein, Gilbert M. The Businessman in Literature, Part I, 
pp. 24-26, 30-31. Satan in Genesis is the first "businessman" in Western 
literature, for he “sold Eve a bill of goods”; he is the serpentine proto- 
type of literary businessmen in the New Testament, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, and Melville. More benign exceptions are Joseph, son 
of Jacob in Genesis; Benjamin Franklin; Horatio Alger heroes; and 
W. D. Howells’s Silas Lapham. 


, XVIE9, May 1967. [James T. Farrell Special Number] 


2567. Farrell, James T. Introduction, p. 5. [Professor Edgar Branch, 
Miami University, has completed my bibliography 1921-1966, "with more 
than 99 percent accuracy and inclusiveness."] m 


2568. Farrell, James T. Literary Note, p. 6. Norman Mailer, William 
Styron, John Updike, Bruce Friedman, James Baldwin, J. D. Salinger, 
Calder Willingham, and Charles [sic] Malamud are promising but over- 
rated young writers. Their published works lack genius and greatness. 


2569. Farrell, James T. Farrell’s Introduction to Chilean Edition of 
YOUNG LONIGAN, pp. 7-8. [Not previously published.] Studs 
Lonigan reveals how the "conditions of North American urban life," 
with its central institutions of home, church, school, and playground, have 
prepared a "representative future citizen" in the Wi]sonian period. 


2570. Branch, Edgar M. Bibliography of James T. Farrell: A Supple- 
ment, pp. 9-19. [A partially annotated bibliography of James T. Far- 
rell’s original publications, foreign editions, and reprints, primarily 
1961-1966.] 


2571. Rubenstein, Gilbert M. The Businessman in Literature: II—As 
Depicted by Modern American Authors, pp. 26-29. With few exceptions, 
the businessman in American literature 1890-1950 is “more or less 
sinister—usually more." This is true in novels by Social] Darwinists 
Frank Norris, Upton Sinclair, and Theodore Dreiser (“who added sex 
to the business novel") It characterizes Sinclair Lewis's Babbitt (“ ‘a 
death blow to the business hero of the Gilded Age''; novels by Dos 
Passos, Steinbeck, Sloan Wilson, J. P. Marquand, and the “ ‘handsome, 
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' virile, and oh so intelligent’” grey-flannel-suited ‘“hero-heels” of con- 
temporary business novels. 
E —Lynn Z. Bloom 


' AMERICAN NOTES & QUERIES, IV:1, September 1965. 


2572. Kirkwood, James J. Anneald as Baptism in Herberts LOVE- 
JOY, pp. 3-5. The use of anneal’d in the description of the stained glass 
window in Herbert’s poem may refer not only to the accepted “process 
of staining glass with color” but also to aneled (anointed), of which it is 
a variant spelling. This ties in, then, significantly with the grape cluster 
of Herbert’s image and with the poet’s known knowledge of the use of 
. chrism followed by the ancient church in baptism. 


2573. Meyers, Jeffrey. Swift, Johnson, and the Dublin M. A., pp. 5-6. 
Whatever the reason—Johnson’s own earlier failure as a teacher, Swift’s 
unpopularity at Dublin University, the shortage of time, or even the 
fact that an English university degree (rather than an Irish one) was 
required for the position at Appleby School—Johnson believed that 
Swift had the power to get him a Dublin degree and failed to do so. He 
hence developed a lifelong dislike for Swift. 


2574. Pollin, Burton R. Bulwer Lytton and THE TELL-TALE HEART, 
* pp. 7-9. Bulwer-Lytton’s weird Monos and Daimonos, published in the 
May 1830 issue of the New Monthly Magazine of London, may have 
substantially contributed to Poe's The Tell-Tale Heart. 


2575, Eidson, John O. Tennyson's Minor Plays in America, pp. 19-21. 
The Falcon, The Cup, and The Promise of May received little attention 
in America, though there were excellent professional performances in 
England. The Falcon, which American critics deemed "too slight," was 
performed in Philadelphia (1893), New York (1900), has been included 
in school play collectioris, and has probably been done by amateur 
groups many times. No reliable performance record of The Cup is 
known, though it fared best of the three plays with critics like E. C. 
Stedman. The Promise of May, which received the harshest treatment 
of all, has probably never been performed in America. 


2576. Hawkins, E. O. Faulkner's “Duke John of Lorraine,” p. 22. A 
possible source for the Duke of Lorraine allusion in Absalom, Absalom! 
is John V of Armagnac, who married his sister Isabella and was excom- 
municated by the Pope. 

—Lionel D. Wyld 


ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XVI:37, Spring 1967. 


2577. Lewis, Alun. Alun Lewis to Robert Graves: Three Letters, pp. 
9-15. [The last of three articles on Lewis's poetry and prose. In the 
letters, Lewis refers primarily to his army life and poetry. Includes 
Alun Lewis: A Select Bibliography.] 
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2578. Smith, A. J. At the Grave of Henry Vaughan’s Brother, pp. 31-42. 
The death of William Vaughan (1648), the younger brother of Henry 
Vaughan, helped transform the “innocently modish wit" of the poet's 
early work into “the apocalyptic solitary of Silex Scintillans.” By the . 
time the opening poem of Silex Scintillans was published in 1655, 
Vaughan had adjusted to the event. But the real climax to the experience 
occurred earlier in the nine-stanza poem beginning, I walkt the other 
day . . . , which captures the subjective struggle in the poet. The cycli- . 
cal movement of the poem—~‘‘from innocence to the shock of experience, ` 
from self-recognition to willed acceptance and a new if conditional 
peace”—is depicted through “vivid shifts of voice" and “modulations 
of intensity.” - 


2579. Binding, Wyn. Some Observations on the Novels of Raymond 
Williams, pp. 74-81. The two Williams novels, Border Country and 
Second Generation, treat common themes: work and living, parents and : 
children, the individual and the community. In the main, Border 
Country is the better work. It is set in Glynmawr, an agricultural area iri 
the border country, and contains many autobiographical details. Much 
of the richness of Border Country comes from the setting: “the border 
country between old and new, father and son, working class and middle 
class, the town and the country, the valley and the uplands." Second 
Generation lacks the authority of Border Country in spite of Williams's 
careful documentation of industrial work and trade union activities. 


2580. Masterman, Neville. Andrew Ady (1877-1919) and the Welsh — 
Bards, pp. 122-130. Andrew Ady, A Hungarian poet, wrote the poem 
Two Kinds of Welsh Bards just before 1914. The poem attacks Hun- . 
gary’s unwillingness to break from a compromise with Austria created 
in 1867. It contrasts with an earlier poem, The Bards of Wales, by - 
another Hungarian poet, John Arany, in which Arany describes Edward 
Ts supposed massacre of Welsh bards who refused to drink to his health 
because they opposed his wanton cruelty. Arany's poem supported the 
1848-1849 revolution in Hungary, but the poet later accepted the 1867 : 
Compromise. In his poem Ady contemptuously describes the Welsh 
bards as “singing most beautifully soothing lays.” I 
—Terry Otten 


ARKANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXIEI, Spring 1963. 
(Reprinted from ABSTRACTS OF FOLKLORE STUDIES, IV:4, Win- 
ter 1966.) 


2581. Nolan, Paul T., and Amos E. Simpson. Arkansas Drama Before 
World War I: An Unexplored Country, pp. 61-75. The works of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Chekhov, Shaw, Maeterlinck, and O’Neill flourished because 
"art theatres” developed which were capable of producing them, but 
similar playwriting in the American provinces from 1865 to 1916 passed 
unnoticed because there were no theaters adequate to it. [The article is 
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primarily a checklist of 82 plays copyrighted in the Library of Congress 
from 1870 to 1916 by 36 residents of Arkansas, though no Critical 
commentary is offered which would allow one to judge the artistic or 
documentary quality of these dramas.] 

| —Frederic M. Litto 


BARAT REVIEW, 1:1, January 1966. 


-2582. Caestecker, Mary Cecile. The Defined and the Undefined: A 

: Study of the Poetry of Charles Gullans, pp. 18-38. Gullans's volume 
. of poems, Arrivals and Departures (1961), displays his masterful use of 
traditional forms as well as the wide range of his ideas and his rational 
. rather than. emotional approach to them. His emphasis is upon “the 
-unreliability and opacity of the material world, and, conversely, the 
unavailability of supernatural reality." 


...2583. Dibble, Brian. Vico, Bruno and Stephen Dedalus in Dalkey: An 


Analysis of the Nestor Episode of.James Joyce's ULYSSES, pp. 40-48. 
Epiphanies in the Nestor episode correspond to Vico's Ages of Heroes, 
Men, and Gods. Bruno's life has much in common with Stephen Ded- 
‘alus’s, and much of Bruno's philosophy is to be found in the episode. The 
epiphanic structure matches the non-historic modes of thinking of both 
Vico and Bruno. 


, 1:2, June 1966. 


2584. Hoffman, Frederick J. The Hardness of Reality: James Joyce's 
Stephen Dedalus, pp. 129-138. In the course of his development, Stephen 
Dedalus comes to interpret reality in the progressively difficult rhetorical 
modes of the Catholic Church, the pose as a romantic poet, and finally 
the stance as theoretician of the arts. His growth thus matches the 20th- 
century experience of philosophical improvisation and increasing com- 
. plexity of thought and style. 


, 1:1, January 1967, 


2585. Hazo, Samuel. The Poet in America, pp. 13-18. American 
poetry, the work of a nation of immigrants, has been most character- 
‘istically . American when its orientation has ceased to be continental, as 
In. the case of Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell, and, as in Whitman, has 
demonstrated a-unique vision and diction. 


—~-Douglas Robillard 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY RECORD, VIL:6, February 1967. 


.2586. Morgan, Paul Fragments of Three Lost Works from the Sta- 
tioners' Registers Recently Found in Bindings in College Libraries, pp. 
.299-307. One of the fragments of three lost works from the Stationers' 
Registers recently found in bindings in college libraries is of Thomas 
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Churchyard’s poem The Welcome Home of the Earle of Essex, 1598, 
Identification of the fragment is complicated. 


2587. Shipley, John B. Daniel Defoe and Henry Baker: Some of Their 
Correspondence Again and Its Provenance, pp. 317-329. Some new. 
material renders more accurate Defoe’s letter of August 12, 1730, to his 
son-in-law, Henry Baker. The material consists of a Ms copy in the 
John Rylands Library and a tracing in the Bodleian. A comparison of all 
available versions of the letter establishes the primacy of the tracing. An 
account of the provenance of Mss of this letter traces to its present 
repositories some submerged material and resolves some questions in 
and out of 19th-century auction sales of catalogues. 

—Melvin F. Orth 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:1, Spring 1967. 


2588. Smith, Wilbur J. Bozs MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI 
1838, p. 80 The publication history of the work can be found in Richard 
Bentley’s retrospective catalogue covering 1838 (1894). The UCLA copy 
generally conforms to Carter’s variant C, though The Last Song lacks the 
border. 


2589. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Sidney’s ARCADIA, “London, 1599”: A 
Distinguished “Ghost,” p. 80. The “1599 Arcadia” listed by Ramage 
turns out to be the copy of the 1613 edition which belonged to Alexander 
Pope. Since it lacked a title page, he produced a handsome calligraphic 
one with an imaginary imprint. 


2590. Bloomfield, B. C. T. B. Mosher and the Guild of Women-Binders, 
p. 82. Twenty-five copies of Mosher’s reprint (1898) of The Germ were 
issued on Japan vellum, with the imprint of the Guild of Women- 
Binders. 


2591. Wakeman, Geoffrey. Two Editions of “Cruikshank’s Grimm,” pp. 
82-83. Edgar Taylor’s translation of the Grimm fairy tales, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, was published in 1823 and 1826 and republished in 
1868 with etchings copied from Cruikshank. There also exists a book of 
fairy tales of A. L. Grimm (not one of the famous brothers), illustrated 
by Cruikshank’s brother Robert. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, LXXXIX:2143, March 4, 1967. 


2592. Purdon, Noel. Quod Me Nutrit Me Destruit, pp. 261-262. The 
motto on the portrait of an Elizabethan youth of 21 found in 1953 and 
variously identified as Marlowe, Shakespeare, etc. bears the motto 
QUOD ME NUTRIT ME DESTRUIT, cleverly fashioned by “collating 
a number of mottoes from emblem books," such as Corrozet's Hecatom- 
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graphie (1540), By this device, the young man draws our attention to 
his state of being both nourished and consumed by love. 


, LXXXIX:2144, March 11, 1967. 


2593, Edwards, Gavin. Walter Pater: Inside and Outside (rev.-art., 
Anthony Ward, Walter Pater: The Idea in Nature), pp. 273-275. Ward, 
emphasizing Pater's central problem—"the relation of an individual con- 
sciousness to its objects"— fails to provide a perspective on its subject 
and, rather, sees Pater only in terms of Pater. Ward does not see either 
that Pater's syntax controls what he can say or that his significance may 
lie in his being a precursor of the symbolists, especially T. S. Eliot. 
Ward's explanation, couched in a different "language," at times suggests 
that Pater's expressions are more precise than they actually are. 





; LXXXIX:2145, April 22, 1967. 


' 2594. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. Novel and Society (rev.-art., Diana 
‘Spearman, The Novel and Society), pp. 291-293. Spearman’s attack on 
historicism and the social approach to literary interpretation is super- 
ficially informed and poorly reasoned. Those critics she most attacks 
(Christopher Hill and Ian Watt) are more coherent. Her own contribu- 
tion is limited to a “retreat into the ‘psychological’ reaction formerly 
fashionable.” 


; LXXXIX:2147, May 6, 1967. 


2595. Bear, Andrew. Cultural Criticism: The Convergence of Two Tra- 
difions (rev.-art, J. D. Halloran, Attitude Formation and Change), pp. 
318-322. Despite past antagonism, sociologists (who define culture as the 
"total social heritage") have much to say to cultural literary critics (who 
define culture as the "best which has been thought and said in the 
world"). Especially relevant are recent results from the Centre for Con- 
temporary Culture Studies at Birmingham. Halloran's work promotes a 
clearer perception of the effect which both popular and serious art have 
on the audience. 





—James W. Sire 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 28, Spring 1966. 


2596. Woodcock, George. A Grab at Proteus: Notes on Irving Layton, 
pp. 5-21. Layton's "failure of self-evaluation" results from his concept 
of the poet as prophet and as clown. The role of prophet deprives the 
poet of “the self-critical faculty which in all artistic activity is the neces- 
sary and natural balance to the irrational forces of the creative impulse." 
The clown represents a condition of “sacred freedom" in which “any 
recognizable criterion of quality must be rejected." Layton is “a poet 
in the old romantic sense, a ‘Dichter, " who mingles “personal griefs and 
joys with the themes and visions of human destiny." 
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2597. Stevens, Peter. In the Raw: The Poetry of A. W. Purdy, pp. 22- 
30. Purdy’s work has developed over the ten years in which he has 
published. Pressed on Sand (1955) is conventional in technique but does 
state Purdy’s basic themes. The Crafte So Long to Lerne (1959) is also 
written in regular forms with some use of rhyme. Poems for All the 
Annettes (1962) shows “a major break” with his previous method. 


Although The Blur In Between (1962) is disappointing, The Cariboo ` 


Horses (1965) indicates that “Purdy has reached a poetic maturity... 


after a long and deliberate struggle to find a method for his own poetic 


purposes.” 


2598. Jonas, George. Experience and Innocence (rev.-art., Stephen Viz- 


inczey, In Praise of Older Women), pp. 57-61. This first novel by Viz- 
inczey, a Hungarian emigrant to Canada, may be “the first non-nostalgic 
literary reaction against that cult of youth that characterizes our century.” 
He does not take issue with youth but rather “presents a case for values 
the prerequisites of which are an understanding and maturity that can 
only come of age—or of experience, which is its equivalent.” In sum, 
Vizinezey “defies anyone to show what there is to be ashamed of, or feel 
guilty about, in love or sex.” - 


2599. Rajan, B. Trepidation and Excitement (rev.-art., Northrop Frye, 
The Return of Eden), pp. 65-67. In this book on Paradise Lost Frye 
breaks very little new critical ground. He is “traditional not only in his 


descriptions but in more than one of his judgments.” The inclusion. of i 


his earlier essay on the “typology” of Paradise Regained enables Frye 


o “pursue further his argument that the paradise within is a natural 


stage in the evolution of the Paradise myth.” 


, No. 29, Summer 1966. Ni 


2600. een) George. And the Sun Goes Down: Richler’s First 
Novel, pp. 7-17. Mordecai Richler's novel The Acrobats, his first, shows 


the influence of Hemingway in its Spanish setting, in its use of “artificial 


dialogue," and in such devices as sentence order and length and the nature 
of the interior monologues. But whereas Hemingway moved to a posi- 
tion of the need for “people under the machines" to “reach out generously 


to one another," Richler demonstrates that those "who accept defeat and . 


disillusionment live on" while those who "struggle for a cause that is 
perishing or is hiding within them" die. Yet Richler arouses compassion 
for characters who seem to be the “enemy” and thus speaks “not to the 
smug liberal intelligence but to the compassionate human being who may 
be lurking behind that mask.” 


2601. New, William H. The Apprenticeship of Discovery, pp. 18-33. 
In spite of their differences, Mordecaj Richler’s Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz and Hugh MacLennan’s Watch that Ends the Night have the same 
basic situation—the growth to mature self-awareness and identity. When 
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Duddy is given a trust, he becomes Somebody at least—“adult, individual, 
ahd master in his own terms on his own land." In MacLennan's more 
serious novel the mature life is equated with "creative separation," which 
is differentiated from ‘defeatist resignation," aimlessness, and apathy. 
For both authors, mastery of life requires a "recognition of the self both 
by the individual and by others.” But MacLennan also insists on “the 


recognition by the self of its identity as Everyman.” 


2602. Stonehewer, Lila. Anatomy of Confusion: Jack Ludwig's Evolu- 
fion, pp. 34-42. Ludwig's stylistic evolution is "closely linked with the 
development of his leading themes"—(1) the “double condition" of man, 
who “pretends to live by a moral code" while “behaving according to the 
Jaw of the jungle"; (2) the "universal tendency to confusion as to the 
nature of reality." His experimentations with attitude in his short stories 
led to his adaptation of features of the mock-epic for use in the novel 


Confusions. This permitted him to be didactic and also gave "free rein 


to a.satiric bent... not fully unleashed in his short stories." 


2603. Pacey, Desmond. Ethel Wilson's First Novel, pp. 43-55. Wilson's 
Hetty Dorval may be read simply as a commendable mystery story or a 


well managed "thriller of the less sensational variety" or, more impor- 


tantly, as “a subtle consideration of the more profound questions of 
psychology and ethics." It also shows Wilson to be “a superb regionalist” 
with a rare gift of "the ability to convey the essence of animal and bird 
behavior." A quiet and unpretentious work, Hetty Dorval nevertheless 
"offers us contrasting views of the human condition and embodies them 


" jn two extremely interesting characters." 


2604. Thomas, Hilda. Lowry’s Letters (rev.-art, Harvey Breit and 
Margerie Bonner Lowry, eds., Selected Letters of Malcolm Lowry), pp. 
56-58. Besides providing “an intimate view of Lowry's continuous 
struggle to survive," these letters also record "the growth of Lowry as a 
man and as an artist." Letters from 1947-1954 also reveal Lowry's effort 
“to perceive the tragic, and comic, structure beneath the chaotic surface 
of his existence, and to invest it with more than personal significance." 


2605. Gose, E. B. Of Beauty and Unmeaning (rev.-art., Leonard Cohen, 
Beautiful Losers), pp. 61-63. In his novel Cohen makes good use of his 
borrowings, including Allen Ginsberg's "exaggerated fantasies" and Wil- 
liam Burroughs's “homosexual fantasies," both aimed at condemning 
“a nightmare America at the same time as they hopefully work out their 
authors’ incipient paranoia.” But Cohen, who deals with “material 
almost as upsetting” and is “often as funny and disjointed,” goes further 
and affirms "something in or behind the pain and chaos of experience." 


; No. 30, Autumn 1966. 


2606. Smith, A. J. M. A Unified Personality: Birney's Poems, pp. 4-13. 
Earle Birney's recently published Selected Poems reflects a career which 
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“has grown steadily in significance,” one which “has been analogous to 
the development of modern Canadian poetry as a whole.” This volume 
makes clear “how great and how sure has been Birney’s development as 
a craftsman in poetry.” This in turn expresses a growth to a maturity 
involving the “setting free of a unique poetic personality that after years 
of work has at last found itself and its true voice.” It shows also a 
"unified personality of great charm, wit, strength and generosity.” 
Selected Poems makes clear that Birney is a major poet, perhaps the 
leading Canadian poet since the death of E. J. Pratt. 


2607. Birney, Earle. TURVEY and the Critics, pp. 21-25. [Birney com- 
ments on critical reaction to his novel Turvey in 1949 and on its sur- 
vival to the present. It is now supplementary reading in some Canadian 
literature courses and was adapted as a summer theater musical in 1966.] 


2608. Livesay, Dorothy. The Sculpture of Poetry: On Louis Dudek, 
pp. 26-35. Dudek’s statements in his poem Functional Poetry: A Pro- 
posal establish him “as the contemporary Canadian poet most con- 
sciously concerned with shape, form and sound.” He is “opposed to 
‘musicality’ 4 la Keats,” being “more concerned with musical articulation 
than with onomatopoeia.” His “sound harmonies” and “beautifully bal- 
anced phrasal pattern” give enhancement to the “conceptual conclusion” 
which is the theme of all his poetry: that “harmony and order in nature 
toward which mankind strives.” 


2609. Hall, William. Autopsy on Faulkner (rev.-art., Michael Millgate, 
The Achievement of William Faulkner), pp. 59-63. New light is thrown 
on Faulkner’s work and his development as an artist by Millgate’s dis- 
cussion of the relationships between manuscript and final text. Millgate 
also “brings to bear on his reading of Faulkner some illuminating refer- 
ences from English and continental literatures that American critics, with 
their still current over-preoccupation with the native tradition, are likely 
to have overlooked,” e.g., Faulkner’s frequent and subtle use of classical 
myth in his novels. 


2610. Daniells, Roy. Microcosm of Our Moving World (rev.-art., George 
Woodcock, ed., A Choice of Critics), pp. 63-66. This volume of 17 
essays, culled from Canadian Literature, 1959 through 1965, “has merits 
that will attract readers even beyond the confines of Canada.” The 
works discussed, mostly poetry and the novel, are the products of the 
past four or more decades. Together the essays constitute “a cunningly 
devised scale model of the Canadian condition, a microcosm of our 
moving world, a complex of vectors corresponding to the tensions which 
hold our opposed components together around the voids of our defici- 
encies.” 
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2611. Ross, Malcolm. Message and Medium (rev.-art., A. S. P. Wood- 
house, The Poet and His Faith: Religion and Poetry in England from 
Spenser to Eliot and Auden), pp. 67-68. Woodhouse asserts that, 
although an “aesthetic of non-committal” may be applicable to recent 
poetry of “calculated pseudo-statement," it should not be applied to the: 
. "great body of traditional poetry," ie., the "poetry of real statement." 
In serious religious poetry, be it Spenser or Auden, "the affirmation 
uttered . . . must command, at least at the moment of utterance, the 
poet's ‘wholehearted belief and response.’ ” 


2612. Frazer, Francis. Shavian Faith (rev-art, J. Percy Smith, The 
Unrepentant Pilgrim: A Study of the Development of Bernard Shaw), 
pp. 69-71. Smith attempts to prove that "tbe development of Shaw's 
socialism coincided with the development of his 'religion, which gave 
the socialism moral foundation and purpose." In spite of the manipula- 
tion. of Shaviana and a tendency to “psychologize flimsily and to fight 
shadows" Smith is correct in viewing Shaw as “a fundamentally religious 
artist inspired by a joyous philosophy and expressing it in dramas about 
beginnings." 


, No. 31, Winter 1967. 


2613. Sutherland, Ronald. Twin Solitudes, pp. 5-24. The two literary 
traditions in Canada— English and French—-are more meaningfully con- 
sidered together than apart because of numerous parallels, especially in 
the treatment by both of "three major interlocking themes" in the 
development of the Canadian novel: (1) the Land and Divine Order, 
(2) the Break-up of the Old Order, and (3) the Search for Vital Truth. 
These are illustrated in work by Louis Hémon, Frederick Grove, Gabri- 
elle Roy, Hugh MacLennan, and others. In the 20th century, French- 
Canadian and English-Canadian novels "have traced a single basic line 
of ideological development, creating a whole spectrum of common 
images, attitudes, and ideas." 


2614. Smith, A. J. M. F. R, Scott and Some of His Poems, pp. 25-35. 
Scott's Selected Poems reveals much about his themes and techniques. 
In Lakeshore the “themes and motives of many of his most completely 
` articulated poems are seen... at their clearest and most direct.” There 
is the "fascination with water," both as element and symbol, as well as 
- "the identification of the poets Self with Man and of the sensuous 
perceptive being with Mind” and the “tendency to identify or interchange 
the language and imagery of science . . . with the language and imagery 
of religion.” All of his poems are “informed and qualified by a sense of 
responsibility and an inescapable sincerity." 


2615. Skelton, Robin. A Poet of the Middle Slopes, pp. 40-44. F. R. 
Scott's "intelligent, rigorous, even skeptical, approach to experience," 
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obvious in his satirical poems, is present in “the most lyrical and most - 
symbolic” poems. He has also a strong sense of form. One can, in fact, 
find in his verse “examples of technical expertise in almost every. 
manner.” Scott is “an important figure” on the Canadian scene, repre- 
senting as he does “emotional discipline, intelligence, and craftsmanship” 
and must be considered “one of our four or five finest living poets.” 


2616. Daniells, Roy. Glengarry Revisited, pp. 45-53. Ralph Connor's 
The Man from Glengarry (1901), which has become a “minor classic,” 
is drawn from the knowledge and experience Connor gained as a boy 
in Glengarry County, Ontario. It is in this “forest world” that Connor 
is “fully at home” and his “daemon” functions best. Although nostalgic 
and idealized, his novel is nonetheless the “realistic record of a particular 
period and locale of Canadian sensibility.” Connor was also able to rise 
above the “particulars of his creed” into a “vision of Canadian domain 
and destiny.” 


2617. McPherson, Hugo. Men and Women—Red All Over (rev.-art., 
Hugh Garner, Men and Women), pp. 59-61. The “secret” of Garner's 
“peculiar power,” as displayed in this collection of short stories, is neither 
range nor plot but rather the fact that he is “a genuine moralist—a writer 
who tells us as much about our real moral habits as Hawthorne told his 
New England audience a century ago in Twice-Told Tales.” Garner’s , 
characters are “Canadian versions of Everyman,” whose “commonest 
sin is pride" and “their greatest weakness . . . ignorance." 
—John Patton 


CHURCH HISTORY, XXXVI:1, March 1967. 


2618. Spalding, James C. Sermons before Parliament (1640-1649) as a 
Public Puritan Diary, pp. 24-35. For days of fasting and other special 
observances the Long Parliament commissioned numerous official ser- 
mons, of which over 200 were printed. These offer a record of current 
events interpreted, after the fashion of the Old Testament prophets, as 
signs of divine favor or judgment on the nation. For the analogy between 
Israel's saga and England's, the preachers, like Milton in Of Reformation, 
followed the lead of John Foxe. Citing Isaiah lxii they saw it as their 
task to “give the Lord no rest till he establish and make this our Jeru- 
salem a praise in the midst o£ the earth"—a this-worldly attitude that 
confutes one widespread error about Puritanism, and a direct antecedent 
of the social concern of William Blake. 


2619. Ellis, John Tracy. An English Visitors Comments on the Amer- 
ican Religious Scene, 1846, pp. 36-44. A letter written from Boston by 
Thomas Knox to J. H. Newman describes, among other things, his 
association with Orestes Brownson, the progress of Catholicism in 
America, the conservatism of American Catholics, and their unfavorable 
reaction to Newman's Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 

—Charles A. Huttar 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXVIII:6, March 1967. 


2620. Wheatcroft, John. Hey, Any Work for Poetry? pp. 422-431. The 
language of advertising, business, diplomacy, and of the academe reveals 
“a large-scale, indeed a cultural indifference toward words”: words 
presently “do not mean or act as the contract says they ought.” Poetry 
provides a way back to touching reality meaningfully. In our fragmented 
modern world, the poet’s language enables us now and then to experience 
“shared action"—to experience a communication of feeling. 


2621. Hyman, Lawrence W. Obscene Words and the Function of Lit- 
erature, pp. 432-434. One function of literature is to "break the expected 
pattern of response"—to force a fresh reappraisal of the reader’s self 
and his world. The well-handled obscenity is thus an artist's device for 
shocking the reader into such a reappraisal. 


26622. Macrorie, Ken. The Circle of Implication, pp. 435-438. Good 
writers and good critics must “not fear to praise or blame.” And they 
must remember to place themselves in the circle of their own implica- 
tions. Self-righteousness prevents them from “finding the truth in the 
world out there and in themselves.” 


2623. Pyles, Thomas. English Usage: The Views of the Literati, pp. 
443-454. Antiquated attitudes toward usage “based on arbitrary appeals 
to logic, reason and often traditional prejudice are still very much with 
us.” Those critics who accuse linguists of a permissive and an “Olympian 
attitude” toward usage are, ironically, predictably authoritative in their 
animadversions. Strangely, the chief critics are frequently reviewers, 
literary critics, and educators, whose linguistic training is lacking or too 
minimal to qualify them for judgments on usage matters: they take note 
only of the standard usage controversies, being unaware that less well- 
known usage questions slip past their uncritical eyes. 


, XXVHI:7, April 1967. 


2624. Berthoff, Warner. The Study of Literature and the Recovery of 
the Historical, pp. 477-486. Literature is grounded in the historical, 
“that indeterminate successional dimension of existence” shared by each 
man, and thus mirrors our continual participation in it. This historical 
grounding gives the writer “a basic formal series of prediction and reso- 
lution.” Thus anchored, literature “has the character of a rite, a cere- 
monial acting out of the collectively realized inheritance and present 
condition of its communicants.” 


2625. Clancy, Joseph P. The Literary Genres in Theory and Practice: 
A Minority View, pp. 486-495. The traditional distinctions between 
poetry and fiction and between fiction and non-fiction need re-evaluation. 
Genres of literature are five in number: lyric, narrative, drama, essay, 
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and some yet unspecified category to accommodate a mixing of the other 
four genres. Each genre may contain works in either prose or poetry, or 
a mixture of prose and poetry. ae 
2626. Rockas, Leo.: The Structure of Frye’s ANATOMY, pp. 501-507. 
The four essays in Northrop Frye’s influential Anatomy of Criticism ` 
erect critical categories in some essays which are interrelated to sup- 
posedly different structures suggested in other essays. - Clearer organiza- " 
tional connections, newer sections of Gevelovulent and a reorganization’ 
and restructuring of, many sections are needed. ; 

2627. Schwartz, Elias. TWELFTH NIGHT and the Meatibig of SHake- 
spearean Comedy, pp. 508-519. Shakespeare’s comedy is not satiric; it 
is "festive." As the critic C. L. Barbet states: “it is a vision of the good- 
ness and joy in life despite its limitations.” Twel. is the consummate - 
expression of this concept of Shakespearean comedy. Each character is. 
foolish to varying degrees, but Orsino, Olivia, and Sir Toby “are redeemed 
by an awareness of their own affectation.” Sir Andrew Aguecheek is too 
fatuous to have self-awareness, but characters who are self-aware “have 
fun with him,” for they accept him in spite of himself. Only Malvolio, 
pathologically sick with self-love and having the intelligence to know 
better, “is further away than anyone in the play from that generous, 
guiltless, free disposition which constitutes the ideal of the play.” 


2628. Torczon, Vern. Paperback Editions of HAMLET: The Limits of 
Editorial Eclecticism, pp. 519-524. A close inspection of the currently 
printed 15 paperback editions of Ham. intended for classroom use show ` 
a noticeable ignorance of the findings of contemporary Shakespearean 
textual scholars like Walker, Hinman, and Bowers. A close comparison 4 
of the paperback versions of Hamlet’s last speech to Ophelia in the 
nunnery scene reveals a uniformly sloppy treatment Of the. relative - 
importance of variant readings of the 01, Q2, and F1 versions of the 
passage. 

, XXVIIES, May 1967. ' < 
2629. Kenner, Hugh. Eliot and the Tradition of the Anonymous; pp. ` 
558-564. T. S. Eliot belongs to a tradition of English literature that dates 
back to Defoe and Pope, who realized that although the author could 
sign his literary effort, he could not control the reader’s suppositions 
about authorial intention. Eliot, “the Invisible Poet,” knew that once he 
gave birth to a poem, the reader would “intuit behind the words on the 
page a person and an intention: if necessary, invent that person and extra- 
polate that intention.” The belief of these writers of this “tradition of 
the anonymous” that language itself is impersonal accounts for their 
frequent use of other writers' lines: "a triumph once achieved is part 
of the language, to be used as we use a word; and the man who 
achieved it deserves the homage of his successor." 


i 


f: 


+ 


novelist of the 30's." 
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2630. Wilknem, Brian. What is Sentimentality? pp. 564-575. The 
standard handbooks err in characterizing disproportion and excess as the 


` key words in defining “sentimentality.” Any attempt at definition must , 


admit the importance of the intellectual, emotional, and sociological 
climate of a work's era. To dismiss disproportionate excess is to deny a 
reality of human experience and not to recognize that ' sentimentality 
may in some cases be an organic part of a large vision of life that is 
valid both: morally and as art.” 


2631: Woodard, Charles R. The Archetype of the Fall, pp. 576-580. 
Archetypal criticism frequently ignores "the primitive experiences which 


gave rise to" a recurring pattern. Man's preoccupation with the Fall goes 


bàck to his acquiring rationality, which allowed him to begome dissatis- 
fied with his previously happy acceptance of his environment. His first 
step in putting to use rationality was learning to plant crops and to 
domesticate animals. Thus, woman, the seed-bearer, in most myths of 
the Fall is held culpable for introducing man to the sorrow called knowl- 
edge. Art, in its use 01 the irrational, has been man's chief means of 
returning to the pre-rational, primordial, uncomplicated world. 

—HElton F. Henley 


i COMMENTARY, XLIII-4, April 1967. 


2632. Fiedler, Leslie A. John Peale Bishop & The Other Thirties, pp. 
74:82. “Bishop’s fiction, growing out of an agrarian, provincial, Protes- 
tant ‘tradition that is frequently overshadowed by the Jewish, Marxian 
_ tradition of the 1930’s makes him “perhaps the most important Southern 


—Fred Erisman 


. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, III:3, 1966. 


2633. Hoffman, Frederick J. The Religious Crisis in Modern Literature 


(rev.-art, J. Hillis Miller, Poets of Reality), pp. 263-272. Miller states 
~ that the ‘modern poet sees external reality as his own creation. God is 
not only created in man’s image but depends on the mind of man for 
„His substance. These generalizations may be true for the majority of 
the most intense authors (T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, Joseph Conrad, 


' W. B. Yeats, and William Carlos Williams). Miller has also written, in 


` The Disappearance of God, about the withdrawal of God from the 
_world as evidenced in the writing of 19th-century authors (Thomas 
De. Quincey, Browning, Arnold, and Hopkins). The central issue in 
modern writing is how the eternal can be made real and what is perma- 
nent in things. Reality is transcended through dense particularization. 


. 2634. Simon, “John Kenneth. A Study of Classical Gesture: Henry 


James and Madame de Lafayette, pp. 273-283. Although there is no 
concrete evidence that James knew Princess de Cleves by Lafayette, still 
there are enough similarities between it and Madame de Mauves to 
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suggest he did know it. On the surface, both are triangular love stories. . 
Setting, with no pictured surroundings and an atmosphere of tradition and 
fatality, is handled similarly in both novels. The renunciation scenes in 
both novels are presented euphemistically ‘in. thought and language. 
" Egoism motivates both heroines; in Lafayette the heroine’s action is Seen . . 
as noble; in James the action is seen as wasteful. | 


2635. Arnold, Armin. The German Letters of D. H. Lawrence, pp. 
285-298. Lawrence wrote German letters to his mother-in-law, Baroness 
von Richthofen; his sister-in-law, Else Jaffe-Richthofen; and his nephew, 
Friedrich Jaffe. These letters are included in Not I but the Wind by ` 
Frieda Lawrence and in Nur der Wind, the German translation by Else. 
A comparison of the letters in these two versions reveals that Frieda 
expurgated the letters to protect friends from Lawrence’s criticisms and 
to protect Lawrence in the case of his political pronouncements. Also; 
Else includes 14 letters in her version that are not included in Frieda’s} 
perhaps because they might have been unknown to Frieda. All of this 
correspondence needs re-editing. 


2636. Matthews, J. H. Forty Years of Surrealism (1924-1964): A Pre- 
liminary Bibliography, pp. 309-350. This bibliography is not critical and, 
except for the inane, offers everything that might measure the impact of 
surrealism in the Americas, Europe, and France. Publications are listed 
under these subheads: publications by and about surrealists, surrealist 
reviews published, reviews which have devoted a special number to 
surrealism, other collective publications, important catalogues of surrealist 
exhibitions, books on surrealism, and articles on surrealism. 


, 1:4, 1966. 


2637. Nadris, Grigore. The Historical Dracula: The Theme of his 
Legend in the Western World and in the Eastern Literatures of Europe, 
pp. 367-396. Bram Stoker popularized Dracula's story in his best selling 
novel, adapted for stage and movies. Dracula was actually Vlad V 
Dracula the Empaler, Prince of Walachia (southern Rumania) from 1456- 
1462 and 1476. He was not a vampire. Stoker may have derived the 
supernatural attributes for his character from four mythological person- 
ages of Rumanian folklore: Balaur, Zmeu, Strigoi, and Fat Frumos. 
Vlad V Dracula’s story appears first in Western literature in German 
incunabula representing a kind of medieval newsletter (six to 12 texts 
dated anywhere from 1477-1500). Later versions are a poem by Michael 
Beheim and Sebastian Munster's Cosmographia, translated into English 
in 1558, and perhaps known to Stoker. In the West, Vlad V is a kind of 
Faustus; in Russian literature the legend was used for political purposes 
by Ivan III, an orthodox Catholic. The story appears in 19 Slavo- 
Russian Mss, Povest’, dating from the 15th to the 18th centuries. One 
episode in Stoker parallels an incident in Povest’. 
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2638. Jost, Francois. Le Roman epistolaire et la techniques narrative au 
XVIII siecle, pp. 397-427. The novel developed in the 18th century as a 
reaction to the romance: readers enjoyed the novel for its realism. The 
first-person point of view aided this realistic tone, but the epistolary form 
had two advantages over the first person: (1) more than one narrator 
and (2) the possibility of a tragic denouement without authorial intrusion. 
A st&dy of Daniel Mornet’s bibliography reveals the popularity of the 


epistolary novel in England, France, and Germany during the 18th 


century. This popularity was in part due to the interest in mail and in 
literary letters. Two types of epistolary novels may be defined: static 
(the. letters do not affect the plot) and active (the letters develop the 
story). Despite a few examples of epistolary novels today, there has been 
a decline of interest in them because of the falling off of interest in the 


' personal letter, because of the artificiality of having one correspondent 


' removed from the other, and because of a lack of unity in the letters. 
(In French) 


2639, Klawitter, Robert. Henri Bergson and James Joyce's Fictional 
World, pp. 429-437. The most important philosopher to influence Joyce 
was Bergson. Wyndham Lewis has criticized Joyce for his use of Berg- 
son's time-philosophy. Actually what Joyce got from Bergson was not a 
concept of reality but of unreality. It is this unreality that Joyce presents 
in Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. Joyce’s anti-novelist techniques also 
come from Bergson and are defined in Bergson's Laughter. 

—E. Nelson James 


DENVER QUARTERLY, 1:4, Winter 1967. 


2640. Montgomery, Marion. The Pursuit of the Worthy: Thomas 
Hardy's Greekness in JUDE THE OBSCURE, pp. 29-43. Modern fic- 
tion has turned from the heroic (the worthy) to the anti-heroic (the inevit- 
able). Men are seen only as Prufrocks. Hardy, however, despite the 
technical awkwardness of Jude, succeeds in eliciting the beroic. Contrary 
to Arthur Mizner's opinion, Jude is a tragedy, for unlike modern heroes, 


.Jude is "worthy, but his sense of his true worth, his opinion of his 


capabilities, exceeds the reality of his possibilities.” As Hardy himself 
says, Jude’s is a tragedy “of the WORTHY encompassed by the 
INEVITABLE." 


2641. Webster, Grant. Leslie Fiedler: Adolescent and Jew as Critic, 
pp. 44-53. Fiedler's criticism is "dominated by a single theme: a rage 


` at the loss of a patriarchal system of values and the consequent condem- 


nation of modern American culture." Despite his pretended sophistica- 
tion, Fiedler's attitude is really adolescent. He sees (and distorts) “Amer- 
ican culture only in terms of sexual failure," and he projects his own 
personality into his vision of American letters. Fiedler's contribution is 
not his derivative and often inaccurate criticism, but his history and 
reporting of "the entry of the Jew into national literary culture." 
—James W, Sire 
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DICKENSIAN, LXII:348, January 1966. 


2642. Lohrli, Anne. Andersen, Dickens, and Herr Von Muffe, pp. 5-13. 
Andersen’s visit to Dickens in 1857 lasted too long and was discomfort- 
‘ing to the Dickens family. Wilkie Collins, who was not friendly with 
Andersen, modelled the fourth bachelor in The Bachelor Bedroom (All 
the Year Round, 1859) on him. This story provides Collins with an 
excuse for narrating bizarre incidents about Andersen’s visit. [Examples 
are given.] 


2643. Peyrouton, N. C. Dickens and the JUDY Magazine, pp. 14-20, 
Charles Ross and possibly his wife Isabel did a parody review, Rude 
. Dedwin (1869), in their magazine. Ross also parodied Household Words 
and Dickens's sketch books in his "Penny Library" series. 


2644. Vallance, Rosalind. From Boz to the Uncommercial, pp. 27-33. 
When Dickens was in a composing vein his impulse was to walk the city 
streets. He had difficulty writing Dombey and Son without the streets 
of London to give inspiration. [Dickens's interest in walking and his 

various trips are described.] l 


2645. Greaves, John. The Birmingham and Midland Institute, pp. 34- 
36. [Dickens’s assistance to a working man’s institute is detailed.] 


2646. Blount, Trevor. The Documentary Symbolism of Chancery in 
BLEAK HOUSE, pp. 47-52. The depiction of the Chancery prisoner 
in The Pickwick Papers indicates that Dickens knew of the evils of 
Chancery before he wrote Bleak House. Attacks on the evils had occurred 
as early as the 1820’s and Dickens himself Knew the court personally 
from a case he fought there, but reforms had been made by Parliament 
in the 1840’s. Consequently the novel is not historically accurate in 
showing the evils as still existing. Given the composite nature of Dickens’s 
art, which intermingles fact with fiction, the novel does present his feel- 
ing that Parliamentary intentions were still being flouted. (To be con- 
tinued) 


2647. Dunn, Richard J. “But We Grow Affecting: Let Us Proceed,” 
pp. 53-55. Scholars have neglected Dickens’s attitude toward the literary 
models imitated in his early works, One of these models is the sketch 
of the benevolent man inherited from the 18th century. The artificial 
self-awareness of The Pickwick Papers, which deals with benevolent 
individualism while recognizing its limitations in the model, belies a 
genuine interest in improving traditional techniques. 


2648. Nicholas, Constance. Mrs. Raddle and Mistress Quickly, pp. 55- 
56. Chapter XXXII of The Pickwick Papers echoes 1 H, IV, IILiii. 
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2649. Dunlop, Joseph R. A Fourth Christmas, pp. 57-61. Dickens 
explicitly presented three Christmases occurring at different periods, but 
details of a fourth can be discovered in the description of Fezziwig’s 
Ball in A Christmas Carol. [A calculation of the probable date (between 
1803 and 1808) of the ball follows.] 





, LXII:349, May 1966. 


2650. Carlton, W. J. Dickens’ Forgotten Retreat in France, pp. 69-86. 
Dickens stayed in Boulogne in a hotel (1852) and in nearby houses 
(1853-1855) that belonged to Ferdinand Beaucourt. On his trip to Paris 
in 1865 he may also have visited Boulogne with Ellen Ternan. 


2651. Blount, Trevor. The Documentary Symbolism of Chancery in 
BLEAK HOUSE, pp. 106-111. Contemporary evidence [which is pre- 
sented] shows the expensive and time-wasting system of Masters in 
Chancery. Household Words mentions the existence of Chancery pris- 
oners for extended periods. These were often executors whose settlement 
of estates had been disputed. The report of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners in 1852 showed abuses still existing in the Court. (To be con- 
tinued) 


2652. Gibson, Frank A. The “Impossible” Riah, pp. 118-119. Dickens 
neither thought nor heard of anti-Semitism. He did, however, create the 
good Jew, Riah, to atone for his earlier bad Jew, Fagin. 


2653. Major, Gwen. Miss Tox’s Dwelling Place, pp. 122-124. Prin- 
cess Place, the residence of Miss Tox in Dombey and Son, is Devon- 
' shire Place Mews. 


2654. Ball, Roy A. The Development of Smike, pp. 125-128. Smike’s 
acceptance of death, “his dream of Eden, and his relation to Nicholas 
are elements in his attempt to define himself as a rational being.” His 
graveyard origin accounts for his preoccupation with death and shows 
his deranged state. The change in his personality is dramatically revealed 
in the episode in which Smike is seized by Squeers: his old self returns, 
and he then is rescued and resumes his more rational self again. 





, LXII:350, September 1966. 


2655. Gerson, Stanley. I Spells It with a “V,” pp. 138-146. The use 
of v for w and w for v in Tony Weller’s Cockney speech is probably 
not because there was a single voiced bilabial fricative sound as Jespersen 
supposed, but because there was uncertainty over which sound should 
be used. Linguists have noted w for v into the 1870’s, but v for w declined 
in the 1830’s and is not the rule in The Pickwick Papers. Its occasional 
use is probably the result of the faulty endeavor to speak correctly. 


2656. Carter, John A., Jr. Memories of “Charley Wag,” pp. 147-151. 
[Souvenirs of Charles Dickens, an account of an early friendship by J. 
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H. Stocqueler, is reprinted. A biography of Stocqueler is given together 
with comments on the veracity of his account.] 


2657. Axton, William. Esther’s Nicknames: A Study in Relevance, pp. 
158-163. Esther Summerson’s character in Bleak House is defined by an 
inner struggle between an inherited moral taint and the contrary aware- 
ness of her innocent responsibility for her moral state. Her nicknames . 


allude to her character, situation, and role. Though endearing, they `: 


underline her fear of rejection by others. [The names are discussed in 
detail. ] 


2658. Dunn, Richard J. Esther’s Role in BLEAK HOUSE, pp. 163-166. . 
Esther Summerson must suffer the trials of redemption as her illness ` 
cleanses her of the stain of her birth and makes her a focus of redemption 
for others. The nightmare of the fiery ring during her illness shows the 
deterioration of fellowship into discord. 


2659. Blount, Trevor. The Documentary Symbolism of Chancery in 
BLEAK HOUSE, pp. 167-174. Arthur Gridley’s case history is borrowed 
from Challinor’s pamphlet on the Court of Chancery. The small injustice 
against Gridley is a moral and technical parallel to the injustice of the 
Jarndyce case, Jo’s death, and Richard Carstone’s fate. Dickens, using 
facts such as those of the Day Chancery Case, generalizes the social 
significance of Chancery through this parallelism. 


2660. Bilham, D. M. EDWIN DROOD-—To Resolve a Mystery, pp. 
181-193. Durdles reveals that John Jasper has a brother-in-law buried 
in the cathedral. Mrs. Drood is also supposedly buried in the family 
tomb as the story progresses, but it is Edwin’s body which is concealed 
there. Dickens planned that it would be found later when Jasper’s sister, 
Princess Puffer, died and was placed in the same tomb. ; 

—RR. E. Wiehe 


EDINBURGH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, 
IV:5, 1966. 


2661. Seymour, M. C. The English Manuscripts of MANDEVILLE?S 
TRAVELS, pp. 167-210. Five English versions are known: (1) the 
“Defective Version" (32 Mss extant, divisible into five sub-groups); (2) 
the “Cotton Versions” (one Ms); (3) the “Egerton Version” (one Ms); (4) 
the “Bodley Version” (two Mss); (5) the “Metrical Version” (one Ms). 
In addition, there are a stanzaic fragment, an epitome, a Ms of extracts, 
and the “Ripon Fragment.” [These Mss are described in detail.] 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, XXI:3, Fall 1965, 


2662. Nixon, Raymond B. The Qualities of Greatness in Henry W. 
Grady, pp. 145-156. Grady’s rise to a position of national influence can 
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be attributed to a combination of personal qualities: intense identifica- 
tion with his people, sensitivity to social and economic change, skill as 
speaker and writer, wide-ranging knowledge, dramatic flair, resourceful 
` self-confidence, force of will, honesty, energy, and strength. 


2663. Stephens, John C., Jr. Addison as Social Critic, pp. 157-172. 
“Addison’s assumptions about society were almost completely those of 
his age." He believed in a cosmic chain of being which established an 
orderly society. His concept of the gentleman centered upon virtue or 
moral worth but also emphasized "universality of accomplishment." He 
sought to reform men by attacking vices and praising personified virtues. 
By satire and elegant writing he emphasized the social ideals of his time. 


2664. Jensen, Jay. William Cobbett: John Bull as Journalist, pp. 173- 
182. Cobbett’s journalistic career, begun in America where he lived 
during the period 1792-1800, was carried out primarily in England in his 
weekly Political Register. Cobbett’s efforts were aimed primarily at 
bettering the lot of the poor. Though frequently in difficulty with the 
English government, he was not a reformer seeking reconstruction of 
society in socialistic terms but one who “sought rather to restore the old 
England of his youth." His genius expressed the interests and sentiments 
of the working classes. 


2665. Baylen, Joseph 0. W. T. Stead and the “New Journalism,” pp. 
196-206. Stead, as assistant editor and then editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and as editor of The Review of Reviews, was an ardent breaker 
of traditions. Believing that the journalist's duty is "to interpret the knowl- 
edge of the few to the understanding of the many," he used sensational- 
, ism to catch popular feeling in his efforts to renovate society. His "New 
Journalism" achieved political power and revitalized the British press. 


, AX, Winter 1965. 


2666. ‘Bain, "Carl E. The Poetry of Wilfred Owen, pp. 265-276. Owen 
early came under the spell of Keatsian sensuousness. Lacking self- 
confidence and lacking a subject in his early poetry, he found both in 
World War I. "Owen is the perfect representative of the First World 
War." His war poems arose in considerable degree from religious 
impulses. He became “a poet of the value and significance of human 
life and the horror of that which destroys life needlessly." 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LVE3, March 1967. 


2667. Raleigh, John Henry. Eugene O'Neill, pp. 367-377, 475. O'Neill 
is "the major American playwright." Continuing l9th-century European 
and American traditions, he brought American drama back to reality and 
made it a part of world literature. The first period of O’Neill’s career 
extends from 1913 to 1932. From the middle 30's to the early 40's he 
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came to depend largely on his own experience and “emerged into the 
light of full creativity” in plays like The Iceman Cometh and Long Day’s 
| Journey into Night. Free of overblown rhetoric and theatrical effects, 
the later plays are Aristotelian or Ibsenesque in structure. 


> LVE4, April 1967. 


2668. Riddel, Joseph N. Wallace Stevens—“It Must Be Human,” pp. 
525-534. Stevens sees the imagination as the power by which the self 


realizes itself. Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction, Stevens's "central ` 


poem," confirms the imagination as "the form-giving life of the self." 
The supreme fiction exists in the self as the human need to discover 
| humanness. But as both Notes and Prologues to What Is Possible sug- 


gest, the creative act for Stevens is always prologue—"notes toward" : 


ultimate reality. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


| ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION, IX:5, 1966. 


2669. Cox, J. Randolph. The Genie and His Pen: The Fiction of John 
. Buchan, pp. 236-240. Buchan (1875-1940) is remembered today as 
the author of cycles of thrillers, the most notable single novel being 
The 39 Steps. A Scotsman, his style and content were influenced by the 
Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and his knowledge of Scottish history and folk- 
lore. 


2670. Cox, J. Randolph. John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Writings About Him, pp. 241-291. The large 
number of items about Buchan is the result of the many facets of his 
career as Member of Parliament, Governor-General of Canada, and 
writer. [Annotated bibliography follows.] 


, 1X:6, 1966. 
2671. Cox, J. Randolph. John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Writings About Him, pp. 292-325. [Part II of 
the annotated bibliography begun in ELT, IX:5, 241-291.] 


» X:1, 1967. 


2672. Sanders, Charles. THE GOLDEN ARROW: Mary Webb’s 
*Apocalypse of Love," pp. 1-8. Webb's The Golden Arrow is unified 
by an "apocalypse of love," a mixture of stress and peace, sorrow 
and joy, envisioned by John Arden and exemplified by the love experi- 
ences of his two children. 


2673. Raina, M. L. Imagery of A PASSAGE TO INDIA: A Further 
Note, pp. 8-9. In A Passage to India Forster uses imagery of birds, 
insects, and animals in conformity with their significance in Indian 
mythology. 
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2674. Margolis, John D. W. H. Mallock’s THE NEW REPUBLIC: A 
Study in Late Victorian Satire, pp. 10-25. In The New Republic Mallock 
transmuted into humor his despair over the multiplicity of false philos- 
ophies in the 19th century. The humor lies in the reductio ad absurdum 
characterizations representing T. 11. Huxley, John Tyndall, Matthew 
Arnold, Walter Pater, Professor William King Clifford of Oxford, Ben- 
jamin Jowett, and Ruskin. The last is the only sympathetic character- 
ization. 


2675. Holmes, Ruth Van Zuyle. Mary Duclaux (1856-1944): Primary 
and Secondary Checklists, pp. 27-46. Duclaux was a friend of literary 
figures in both England and France, and published works herself in 
English and French. [Checklists follow.] 


. 2676. McDowell, Frederick P. W. Bibliography, News, and Notes: E. 
M. Forster, pp. 47-64. [This annotated bibliography is a continuation of 
the listing in ELT, IX:4, 212-231.] 


; X:2, 1967. 


2677. Durkin, Brian. Some New Lights on RICEYMAN STEPS, pp. 
66-80. Correspondence between Arnold Bennett and Michael Morton, 
who was writing a dramatic adaptation of Riceyman Steps, together with 
a rereading of the novel, reveal Bennett's artistry in this comedy of 
human foibles, Bennett is skillful in investing commonplace minutiae 
with symbolic and thematic importance. 


2678. Kilroy, James F. Conrad's “Succès de Curiosité”: The Dramatic 
Version of THE SECRET AGENT, pp. 81-88. An examination of Con- 
rad's dramatic version of The Secret Agent helps to clarify his intention 
in making Winnie Verloc, not her husband, the central character around 
whom the sub-plots revolve, 


2679. Costa, Richard Hauer. H. G. Wells’s TONO-BUNGAY: Review 
of New Studies, pp. 89-96. Recent studies of Wells’s Tono-Bungay 
indicate that the theme of change and that of the life cycle of an organism 
give this novel unity. It is impressive in its use of metaphor and symbol 
to analyze and indict the social order of its day. 


2680. Davis, W. Eugene. William Hale White (“Mark Rutherford”): 
An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Him, pp. 97-117. White 
wrote serious works under his own name and novels and journals under 
the pseudonym “Mark Rutherford.” His novel writing was a therapeutic 


release of emotions. 
—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ENGLISH MISCELLANY, XVII, 1966. 


2681. Marenco, Franco. Per una Nuova Interpretazione delP ARCADIA 
di Sidney, pp. 9-48. In the Arcadia Sidney presents an intellectual as well 
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as the familiar pastoral story, although critics have invariably dealt only 
with the latter. The three discussions between Pyrocles and Musidorus 
develop an argument in the tradition of Protestant Neoplatonism. These 
two men of action are suddenly faced with a life of contemplation. 
Musidorus chooses the love of Pamela over his friendship for Pyrocles. 
But at the end the ideal of the higher love of friendship offers them the 
hope of a heavenly perfection of human relationships. Particular parallels 
with poems of Sir John Davies and Fulke Greville show that this view was 
typically Elizabethan. (In Italian). 


2682. Fromm, Harold. Spenserian Jazz and the Aphrodisiac of Virtue, 
pp. 49-68. Spenser cannot stand as a truly great English poet because he 
lacks real intensity. The aesthetic criteria of technical skill and earnest 
morality by which he was once classed as great have long since been 
discarded too. Furthermore his technical skill is mechanical and rather 
juvenile, and his morality is verbal rather than essential. l 


2683. Kostić, Veselin. Ariosto and Spenser, pp. 69-174. Insofar as 
Spenser modeled the Faerie Queene on the Orlando Furioso, he inter- 
preted Ludovico Ariosto’s Renaissance epic through the altered theories 
of late 16th-century criticism. These altered theories include Theory of 
the Epic, in which Ariostean variety was opposed to classical simplicity; 
Function of Poetry, in which Ariosto’s aim of pleasure had given way 
to earnest morality; and especially Allegory, which led Spenser and his 
contemporaries to read even the Orlando Furioso as allegory. In the 
Faerie Queen Spenser developed Books III, IV, and VI according to his 
understanding of Ariostean principles. In Book III he used the Orlando 
Furioso as a close model, but Book IV is an independent development of 
Ariosto’s method. A close comparison of parallel stories, particularly 
Spenser’s borrowing in the stories of Britomart and Artegall and of 
Phedon, which show that Spenser subjected everything to allegory, 
ignored Ariosto’s realism and irony, and lacked Ariosto’s mastery of 
complex narration, suggests that the Orlande Furioso was an unsuitable 
model for the Faerie Queene. 


2684. Dodge, Roger Pryor. The Image and the Actor, pp. 175-209. The 
many critics from William Hazlitt on who feel that Shakespeare on the 
stage can never be as great as Shakespeare read in private as poetry are 
no doubt right. Yet if Shakespeare is acted with genius it can be a great 
if inferior art, which only a few actors in modern Western theater can 
provide. What is lacking is a convention of Shakespearean theater, com- 
parable to Chinese and Japanese theater, which would provide familiar 
guides for reciting poetry, staging, and costumes. A great production of 
Shakespeare is a creative act in its own right, and it needs the help of 
stylization. 


2685. Ravignani, Donatella. Ford e Burton: Riesame di un "Rapporto, 
pp. 211-247. In The Lover's Melancholy (1 628) John Ford shows a close 
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allegiance to Robert Burton’s diagnosis of the causes and course of 
melancholia as described in The Anatomy of Melancholy. Ford’s closest 


. use of Burton is in The Broken Heart (1633) which is the study of 
middle-aged love in the characters of Bassames and Penthea. In Love's 


Sacrifice (especially in Bianca) Ford goes beyond Burton's interest in 
physical illness to study moral disease. Even more profound, Annabella 
in 7115 Pity She's a Whore reveals Ford's advance to a profound psycho- 
logical study of melancholy. (In Italian) 


` 2686. Corsani, Mary. D. H. Lawrence Traduttore dall Italiano, pp. 249- 


278. A close linguistic study of the translations which Lawrence made 
from the Italian, including a comparison of parallel passages, shows that 
he progressed significantly in his understanding of both the Italian lan- 


 : guage and Italian society. In 1921-1922 in his version of Giovanni 


Verga's Mastro-Don Gesualdo (the source of the parallel passages) and 
Little Novels of Sicily, Lawrence made many errors, some of which 
reversed the meaning of the original. In 1927-1929 in his version of 
Verga's Cavalleria Rusticana and Lasca's The Story of Doctor Manente 
he shows great subtlety and insight in his rendition. (In Italian) 


2687. McComb, A. K. The Anglo-Americans in Florence, pp. 279-310. 
In his experience of Anglo-American society in Florence between 1920 
and 1938 the author found a charming atmosphere which a more modern 
"bleakness" has destroyed for mankind. He has minor reminiscences of 
Norman Douglas, Reginald Turner, and Mary Berenson, and major 
memories of three others. He knew Bernard Berenson as a delightful 
conversationalist, a "tolerant world-citizen in politics, a capitalist in art, 
and a critic of increasingly conservative but objective judgments in 
literature.” Charles Loeser, another good friend, remains in his mind as 
a connoisseur and collector. Vernon Lee seemed to perpetuate the grace 
of 19th-century attitudes and rightly foretold that “cold times are 
coming.” 


2688. Crinó, Anna Maria. Uno Sconosciuto Autografo Drydeniano al 
British Museum, pp. 311-320. An autograph of John Dryden’s in the 
Landsdowne Ms in the British Museum (series 1045) contains the text of 
his Heroique, Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell’s funeral. [The text is here 
reproduced, with comments on corrections and changes.] (In Italian) 
—William H. Magee 


ESQUIRE, LXVII:5, May 1967. 


2689. Haag, Ernest van den. The Case for Pornography Is the Case for 
Censorship and Vice Versa, pp. 134-135. Both pornography and censor- 
ship are needed—the former because some enjoy it, the latter because 
others want to be protected from it and “unless pornographers are 
restrained, the ethos of society may be eroded. . Unlike literature, 
which aims at the contemplation of experience, at ‘the revelation of its 
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significance," pornography seeks “to arouse the reader’s lust, so that . . , 
he may attain a vicarious sexual experience." 


; LXVIL:6, June 1967. 


2690. Cowley, Malcolm. Papa and the Parricides, pp. 100-101, 103, 
160, 162. Hemingway, "for most of his life . . . our biggest lion," in 
death is being dismembered by jackal and hyena critics who vie for 
exclusiveness in establishing a canon, mainly of his short stories, discount- 
ing his novels generally as inferior. Actually, the novels enhance the 
stories, for the same subject permeates all: “the barriers that can be 
created against death and loneliness and the void." We cannot afford to 
discard a man who enriched our literature as Hemingway did. 

—John S. Phillipson 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XY:46, April 1967. 


2691. Newfield, Jack. The Literature of the Movement, pp. 50-53, 103- 
104. The literary expression of the new generation of student radicals 
has not come in fiction but rather in poetry, filmmaking, journalism, and 
social satire. The novel seems to belong to the establishment; the true 
voice of the under-30 generation seems to belong to Bob Dylan and 
to the reporters who have come out of the Mississippi experience rather 
than those professionals who have gone to observe it. 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


FIRST STAGE, V:4, Winter 1966-1967. 


2692. Packard, William. Playwrights and Reviewers, pp. 197-198. At 
a meeting on October 10, 1966, American playwrights and others con- 
cerned with the unhappy state of the American theater met to discuss the 
dangerous concentration which has taken place in the critical area of 
newspaper reviewing. With the demise of the Herald Tribune, the New 
York Times reviewer has the effect of having the only important say as 
to a play's success or failure on the New York stage. Both Arthur Miller 
and Edward Albee expressed awareness of the desperate situation and 
offered alternatives such as providing two reviews of any given play in 


_ the Times. 


— Donna Gerstenberger - 


FORUM (Austria), XYV:158, February 1967. 


2693. Hernadi, Paul. Kritik und wie sie Wissen schafft: Eine Würdigung 
der kritischen Schriften von René Wellek (rev.-art), pp. 183-186. The 
term "literary criticism" means more in English than in other languages, 
largely because of the work of René Wellek, whose magnum opus, À 
History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950, is now nearing completion. 
Expanding what he learned from Slavic and German scholarship, Wellek 
has established the principle of judgment, as opposed to mere accumu- 
lation of data (especially in his examinations of the uses of the terms 
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Romanticism and Baroque). Modern comparative studies owe much to 
him; he has promoted comparative literature, but has also been ever 
wary of the problems of translation and of intercultural influence (which 
often turns out to be simple coincidence). (In German) 


, XIV:162/ 163, June-July 1967, 


2694, Thorn, Fritz. Die rücksichtsvollen Rebellen: Politisches Karbarett 
und Theater in England, pp. 528-530. After five years of vigorous flow- 
ering, the satirical movement in London and New York has suddenly 
ended. The social and political commentary which Peter Cook, Allan 
Bennett, Jonathan Miller, Dudley Moore, and David Frost provided in 
Beyond the Fringe and TW 3 gave way to pseudo-realistic documentaries 
(The Silence of Lee Harvey Oswald, Peter Brooks’s U.S.). The attempt 
to renovate political drama by means of antidrama became mere journal- 
ism and commercial entertainment. (In German) 

—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


FORUM (Texas), IV:6, Winter-Spring 1965. 


2695. Gordon, Joseph T. The Gilded Age and Democracy: A Literary 
View of Post-Civil War America, pp. 4-9. Twain's Gilded Age and Henry 
Adams's Democracy provide an understanding of the "initial reaction to 
post-Civil War America." Both draw upon contemporary figures and 
events to satirize a corrupt government in which all ideals are soiled. 


2696. Powers, Richard H. To Mark Twain's Missionary Defenders, 
pp. 10-16. Van Wyck Brooks's The Ordeal of Mark Twain was correct 
in contrasting Twain's ability and his achievement, though it was brashly 
presented. Twain came to see clearly the human problem and the diffi- 
culty of its solution, and expressed these as well as circumstances would 
allow him. But those circumstances, especially his lack of real education 
which made it necessary for him to spend a lifetime "discovering for 
himself what he might hàve been taught before he was twenty," stunted 
his achievement. 


2697. Turner, Amy Lee. Milton and the Moon, pp. 12-36. It is not 
surprising that Milton used that cosmology which, despite the multiplicity 
of its sources, is called the Ptolemaic, since that system was not totally 
discredited until Newton's Principia. However, Milton's moon is Galilean. 
On such matters Milton's attitude was "no more evasive than that of 
his learned contemporaries." 


2698. Goldstone, Herbert. The Unevenness of O'Casey: A Study of 
WITHIN THE GATES, pp. 37-42. Within the Gates provides good 
examples of the best and worst in O'Casey's later plays. The verse is 
often weak, many of the minor characters are dull, much is oversimplified 
or stereotyped, but the play offers a strong appeal to the senses, employs 
effective contrasts, and portrays the complexity of the Bishop, and 
especially Jannice, well. 





x 


i 


; 1V:9, Spring 1966. 





: 2699. Boller, Paul F., Jr. Emerson and Freedom, pp. 4-14. Though 
; Emerson never presented a fully developed statement on the idea of free- 
» dom, his thought about it is consistent. It is complicated by four separate 


meanings that “freedom” has for him. It could mean freedom of the will 
(which he rejected), liberation of the mind from domination by tradition 
(the necessity of which he emphasized), the absence of external restraints 
(he changed positions here—ultimately supporting.the abolitionist cause), 
and emancipation from "tyrannical circumstance" (which he believed 
crucial in man's moral development). - 


2700. Mendel, Sydney. The Ambiguity of the Rebellious T 3- 
36. In Dirty Hands Sartre perceptively portrays "the ambiguous nature 
of the rebellious son." Like Ham. with which it has considerable affinity, 
Sartre's play gives us an overly-intellectual young man attempting to 
carry out a killing imposed on him by another while strongly acted on by 
i ambiguous feelings toward father-figures. 


, 1V:10, Summer 1966. 


> 2701. Hovey, Richard B. THE SUN ALSO RISES: Hemingway's Inner 


. Debate, pp. 4-10. The novel reflects Hemingway's debate as to whether 
! Jove can possibly exist; this becomes clearer when we recognize that 


. Brett is as incomplete as Jake, Romero overly-idealized by Jake, and 
: Cohn less damned than Jake wishes to see him. Hemingway has yet to 
“make the step from the death of love to the love of death.” 


2702. Canady, Nicholas, Jr. Portrait of Daisy: Studies by James and 


Fitzgerald, pp. 17-20. The differences between Daisy Miller and Daisy 
Buchanan (The Great Gatsby) reveal similar methods of characteriza- 
tion but a change in the handling of innocence and experience. Winter- 
bourne makes a moral judgment on the basis of insufficient experience; 
Nick's experience forces him toward a moral judgment. Daisy Miller is 
*a gradual revelation of innocence," The Great Gatsby concludes with “a 
revelation of a careless and ruthless ຍເດ: ; 


, IV:11, Fall 1966. 


2703. Henderson, Archibald. Macbeth as Underdog, pp. 14-17. “Under- 
dog psychology" leads the audience to sympathize and identify with Mac- . 
beth. He stands out against the incapacity of Duncan, the cruel fanati- 
cism of Lady Macbeth, the skulking of Banquo, and the initial ງຕ 
of Malcolm and Macduff. : 

27704. Wren, Robert M. The «Hideous Trampet” and Sexual Transfor- 
mation in Macbeth, pp. 18-21. Lady Macbeth's desire to be unsexed is 
really a desire to become unnatural; Macbeth is also made, unnatural by 
being unsexed in that his reason, a masculine quality, is overthrown by 


- 
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his appetite, a feminine one. Macbeth’s transformation is completed 
while the alarm bell sounds after the murder and at the same time that 
his queen’s resolution is collapsing. 


2705. Heineman, K. A. Ellen Glasgow: The Death of the Chivalrous 
Tradition, pp. 37-41. Glasgow’s primary attitudes, expressed in “the 
emancipation of women,” “the rise of the common man,” and “the 
decline and fall of the Southern aristocrat” evolved over a 25-year period. 
These are pushed to the limit in Barren Ground (1925) in which’ the 
` self-sufficient woman has become isolated, the common man “a drone 
worker,” and the Southern gentleman “a ghost.” 


» IV:12, Winter-Spring 1967. 


2706. Weathers, Winston. Joyce and the Tragedy of Language, pp. 16- 
21. Joyce, regarding man’s attempts to communicate through language 
as a tragic faire, presents three unsuccessful forms of communication in 
Ulysses, the “aesthetically-oriented,” "the socially-oriented," and the 
“sensually-oriented.” As elsewhere Joyce’s peculiar handling of the lan- 
guage is perhaps a symbol of its inadequacy. i 


2707. Spencer, Sharon D. Edward Albee—The Anger Artist, pp. 25-30. 
Albee draws on the same mass anxieties and frustrations which are 
exploited by the “Sick” comics. Albee is a shaman providing catharsis 
but also an artist revealing widespread delusions. 

— Wendell V. Harris 


HORIZON, VIILE:3, Summer 1966. 


2708. Cassill, R. V. “That blue-eyed darling Nathaniel" pp. 32-38. 
Hawthorne gives us our best insight into early American life. The 
Scarlet Letter is meaningfully rich: it is a historical novel, a novel of 
protest, a psychological novel, and a fragment of autobiography. After 
a century, the best of Hawthorne's work is still valuable to scholars and 
teachers, The Scarlet Letter and a half dozen short stories are essential 
to a grasp of our history and present conscience. Hawthorne tried to 
weave the light and dark of American experience into a single pattern. 


s IX:1, Winter 1967.. 


2709. າ M. M. Vachel Lindsay’s Lost Weekend in Urbana, pp. 
112-115. Lindsay’s influence on modern poetry is negligible, and yet the 
undignified, shouting poet of “Higher Vaudeville” was an innovator. The 
Woody Guthries, Bob Dylans, and Pete Seegers look back to “the first 
of the traveling troubadours to gain national attention.” 





, IX:2, Spring 1967. š 


2710. Oui, Peter. Crusoe's Island, pp. 67-82. Alexander Selkirk is 
not Robinson Crusoe, for the artist, Daniel Defoe, adapts and shapes his 
L Í t 
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raw material to a theme that suits his purpose. The 18th-century Crusoe 
retains his identity as a civilized Englishman, and he prevails. "Defoe's 
book shows a middle-class Englishman—just such an Englishman as he 
was himself—in the role of imperial colonist and benevolent administra- 
tor.” Crusoe, a literary creation, is a portrait of a hero who plans and 
creates a new world by means of Reason triumphant. 


2711. Willa Cather, “The Meatax Girl,” pp. 116-119. [Excerpts from 
Cather’s essays selected by Bernice Slote from her forthcoming 
book, The Kingdom of Art: Willa Cather’s First Principles and ເພ 
Statements, 1893-1896.] 


, 1X:3, Summer 1967. 


©2712. Kotker, Norman. The Literary Road to Rome, pp. 18-30. Rome 
has constantly attracted writers, among whom are Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, 
Goethe, Stendhal, Keats, Hawthorne, and the Brownings. Keats went 
to Rome in 1819 to save himself from a consumptive disease. Joseph 
Severn prevented Keats from committing suicide in December, 1819, 
but two months later the poet died of consumption. Hawthorne arrived 
in Rome in February 1858. He went to find health for his wife and 
daughter. The city inspired him to write The Marble Faun. The Brown- 
ings also went to Rome in search of health, and Italian air did for a time 
improve Elizabeth’s. The city figures in several of Robert Browning’s 

poems. Š 
—Russell M. Goldfarb 


HUDSON REVIEW, XX:1, Spring 1967. 


2713: States, Bert O. The Case for Plot in Modern Drama, pp. 49-61. 
The root necessity for writing in the dramatic mode is “that it be con- 
tinually evolving, in words that are translatable into physical gestures, 
the ‘future’ which it promises.” If this be considered a definition of plot, 
then the "old" and the "new" drama are not so different in their proced- 
ures, after all. 

-Barbara A.. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXV: 3, Spring 
1967. LES 


2714. Gerber, Helmut E. George Moore: From Pure Poetry to Pure 
Criticism, pp. 281-291. Moore's early imitation of his controversial 
French contemporaries is consistently made to do service to his own 
aesthetic creed. Many of his outrageous attitudes are sheer surface, while 
the aesthetic position he urges lays the essential groundwork for the New 
Criticism. 

2715. Madden, David. Form and Life in the Novel: Toward a Freer 
Approach to an Elastic Genre, pp. 323-333. The novel vigorously resists 
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critical systematization because it rarely achieves the ideal perfection of 
aesthetic definition. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF COMMONWEALTH LITERATURE, No. 2, December 
1966. . 


2716. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature, pp. 3-100ມ 
[Includes entries for Africa, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Malaysia 
and Singapore, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the West Indies.] 


2717. Wright, Edgar. African Literature Y: Problems of Criticism, pp. 
103-112. Four recent books demonstrate that modern African writing 
has become a genuine “field of study." In Ann Tibble’s African/ English 
Literature the editor's critical judgment is "free from many of the plati- 
tudes and clichés which have developed round African writing." John 
Ranarsan's New Approaches to African Literature "should prove a useful: 
guide" to serious students. On the other hand, Judith I. Gleason's This 
Africa: Novels by West Africans in English and French is limited 
because of its arbitrary system of classification; and Jahnheinz Jahn’s 
A Bibliograhy of Neo-African Literature is deficient as a research tool 
because it lacks a title index and cross-classification. 


2718. Wignesan, T. Literature in Malaysia, pp. 113-123. Even though 
"the best Malaysian literature has been in English," there are “hardly any 
Malaysian authors who can be regarded as having moved out into the 
mainstream of English writing." Conversely, "none of the communal 
literatures of Malaysia has produced any really significant work." [Works 
in. poetry, fiction, and drama are briefly evaluated.] 


2719. Sturm, T. L. New Zealand Poetry and the Depression, pp. 124- 
137. Critical evaluation of post-World War II literary development in 
New Zealand has been distorted by an erroneous view of writers such as 
Curnow, Glover, Fairburn, Bethell, and others of the 1930's. In their 
work they actually seem much less concerned with the specific economic 
and social problems of the 30's than they are with "the impulse to 
examine critically the structure and aims of New Zealand society." It 
remains far from clear that the conditions peculiar to the decade were 
instrumental in encouraging the growth and development of the writers 
commonly associated with it. 


2720. Williamson, Karina. Roger Mais: West Indian Novelist, pp. 138- 
147. Mais is unique among West Indian novelists in that he has spent 
most of his life in Jamaica and therefore writes about his society from 
inside, "not merely from inside knowledge, but from continuing partici- 
pation." The Hills Were Joyful Together (1953) reveals Mais's feeling for 
the “tragic quality" of black Jamaicans’ lives in a novel of “prodigious 
vitality." Brother Man (1954) and Black Lightning (1955) are "more 
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firmly structured.” Black Lightning may be, in fact, “a landmark in the 
development of the West Indian novel,” because “it is rooted in a way 
of life that is both local and universal.” 


—John Patton. . 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXV:4, - 
October 1966. 


2721. Battestin, Martin C, Menaleas Song: The Meaning of Art and 
Artifice in Gay's Poetry, pp. 662-679. Gay's verse, more clearly than 
that of greater poets, exemplifies the basic assumption of the Augustan 
mode, that a highly mannered Art is the essential weapon against the 
overwhelming chaos of Nature. In his handling of the pastoral mode, 
Nature is made to imitate Art. Gay's lines call attention, not to the 
subject matter, but to the conscious art with which it is described. In 
Trivia, the local and particular image—mud, soot, blood bespattering the 
wayfarer—is given universal significance by the use of analogy and 
allusion; but the ideal of order and beauty is not Nature but the creation 
of Art—Burlington's Paladian house, or the song of the poet. 


2722. Gossman, Ann. The Use of the Tree of Life in PARADISE 
LOST, pp. 680-687. The Tree of Life is important as a focus of certain 
ironic tensions that are developed throughout Paradise Lost, and as “an 
illustration of Milton's application of the Renaissance belief in Right 
Reason as a guide to choice of values and to the right use of all created 
things." It absorbs moral meaning from the angelic dialogues and bears ` 
silent witness to the ultimate Christian promise. 


2723. Fleming, John V. The Antifraternalism of the SUMMONER'S 
TALE, pp. 688-700. The Summoner’s Tale incorporates diverse and 
bizarre materials from the antifraternal literature of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Chaucer uses spiritual (literal interpretation of the rule of 
poverty) propaganda as well as “the diatribes of William of Saint-Amour 
and the satire of Jean de Meun to build up the picture of a . . . ‘stage 
friar’ who sums up everything that is wrong with the mendicant orders 
from a fourteenth-century English secular point of view.” 


|, LXVI:1, January 1967, 


2724, Campbell, Jackson J. Knowledge of Rhetorical Figures in Anglo- 
Saxon England, pp. 1-20. Seventh- and eighth-century English poets 
could have been conversant with Latin traditions of poetry as well as 
with Germanic. There were many schools where a Latin education 
could be acquired. The basic material for education in grammar is con- 
tained in Donatus’s Ars Maior and Bede’s De Schematibus, as is evi- 
denced by their distinctive analysis of schemata and tropi. The rhetoric 
book that was unquestionably available was Isidor’s Etymologiae, and 
Cassiodorus’s Commentary on the Psalms would have been an additional 
important source of information on figures of speech. 
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2725. Hill, Ordelle G. The Late-Latin DE JONA as a Source foi 
PATIENCE, pp. 21-25. The Latin pseudo-Tertullian poem, Carmen de 
Jona Propheta, expands the first chapter of the Vulgate Jonah. Patience 


- . follows the narrative treatment of the former in many details. 


2726. Wimsatt, James I. The Apotheosis of Blanche in THE BOOK OF 
. THE DUCHESS, pp. 26-44. “Chaucer heavily inlays the Black Knight's 
long description of his lady (Il. 805-1087) with imagery of the Blessed 
Virgin," in the tradition of the apotheosis of the English elegiac lament. 


2727. Revard, Stella Purce. The Dramatic Function of the Son in 
PARADISE LOST: A Commentary on Milton's Trinitarianism, pp. 45- 
58. Milton's views in De Doctrina Christiana and Paradise Lost are 
not anti-trinitarian, but he differs from orthodox trinitarianism in his 
view on the origin of the Son's equality with the Father. Whereas the 
Father is inoriginate, uncreated, the Son is a created being, and his 
co-equality with the Father is by gift rather than by nature or necessity. 
The basic contrast which underlies Paradise Lost is that of unity-frag- 
mentation. Restored by the Son's sacrifice, man can achieve reunion. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BULLETIN, XVI, 1965. 


2728. Gérin, Winifred. The Montpensier Miniature of Shelley, pp. 1-11. 
Sufficient evidence indicates that the miniature portrait given by the 
Shelley family to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, was done by the Duc de 
Montpensier. The engraving titled "Percy Bysshe Shelley," which became 
widely known, was made from the original in 1879 by G. J. Stodart. 
Completing the chronology, a water-color by Reginald Easton was made 
from an engraving. The latter also hangs at the Bodleian. 


2729. Hughes, A. M. D. THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE, pp. 12-20. Shelley 
failed to complete his last major poem, whose plan and some detail were 
taken from Petrarch's Trionfi. A conquering figure, Life, represents the 
brood of desires that maim or mar the soul. Rousseau represents both a 
saint made a thrall by Life and a guide for Shelley. The poem breaks off 
with Rousseau telling the poet that men work and weary themselves for 
nothing. Shelley was disheartened from time to time, but conjecture about 
the end of the poem might consider his sentiments expressed a year earlier 
in a note relating to Hellas. He said that the soul is carried from one 
incarnation to another, and that immortality is open to all men. 


2730. Rogers, Neville. Shelley's Spelling: Theory and Practice, pp. 21- 
25. Editor H. Buxton Forman made intricate attempts to justify Shelley's 
inconsistent spellings. However, his clever linguistic sciolisms ignore the 
fact that Shelley was, first and last, a poet of ideas rather than single 
words. He expected to have his accidents regulated for him by an editor 
or printer. 





2731. King-Hele, Desmond. Erasmus Darwin’s Influence on- Shelley’s j 


Early Poems, pp. 26-28. Shelley’s poems, particularly the early ones, 


betray the influence of Darwin both in their general themes and.in ` 


detailed verbal similarities. Shelley was reading Darwin with approval. - 


in 1811, when many of the poems in the Esdaile Notebook were written, 


and he relished Darwin's attacks on tyrants, slavery, religion, luxury; and ` 


war, 


2732. Huscher, Herbert. Alexander Mavrocordato, Friend j of the ^ 


Shelleys, pp. 29-38. The Shelleys met Alexander Mavrocordato in 1820 - 
at Pisa. In addition to the dedication to Mavrocordato, it-is likely that ` 


EJ 
. 


in Hellas Sultan Mahmud's pessimism about the future of Turkey ES 


expresses ideas Mavrocordato had developed. After his arrival ‘at . 


Missolonghi, Mavrocordato became the main force that led to the first" 


constitutional government of Greece on January 1, 1822, with him as : : 


first president. 


2733. King-Hele, Desmond. Shelley and Nuclear Disarmament Demon- 
. Strations, pp. 39-41. Shelley not only anticipated passive resistance as a 
political weapon, but contributed towards the 1961 demonstrations more 
directly through his influence on Bertrand Russell. 


. 2734. Jones, Frederick L. Trelawny and the Sinking of Shelley's Boat, 
' pp. 42-44. Edward John Trelawny has been charged with fabricating 
and forging the story of Shelley’s yacht being sunk by collision. But 
both Mary Shelley and Captain Daniel Roberts attest to a hole discovered 
in the stern of the raised hulk. 

— Donald Eulert 


LITERA, VIII, 1965. 


2735. Williams, Gwyn. Sea-Storm, Tide Imagery and Mutiny in Shake- 


speare, pp. 44-48. Shakespeare makes frequent use of an image cluster 
associating the violence of the sea with "mutiny, usurpation and the riot- 
ous behavior of a rabble." Such imagery appears most prominently in 
Temp., where usurpation and a sea storm are absorbed in the action, but 
it also appears in such works as Oth., Troi., Lucr., and Caesar. [Numerous 
examples are given.] 

2736. Turhan, Vahit. Shakespeare in Turkish, pp. 49-61. The massive 
cultural barrier that separated Eastern civilization from Western prevented 
Sbakespeare from having an early impact in Turkey. In the 19th century, 
however, a "new liberal spirit," which permitted foreign dramatic 
companies to tour the country, prepared the way for the introduction of 
Shakespeare's plays. Since the middle of the 19th century, his work has 
been frequently translated into Turkish and has been widely performed 
and admired. 


D 
-” 
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2737, Williams, Gwyn. The Drowned Man in English Poetry, pp. 62-90. 
The sea has long been associated with love, mother, and the idea of death 
and rebirth. These psychological associations, growing from the uncon- 


‘scious memory of prenatal life, are especially noticeable in English poetry, 


because of Britain's proximity to the sea. The English poets deep 


~ psychological response to the sea is manifest in works as early as The 


`~ .Seafarer and as late as W. H. Auden's Song of the Master and the Boat- 


. Swain: and Dylan Thomas’s vance Milk Wood. [Numerous examples are 


given.] - 


:2738.- Glazier, Lyle. Suffering Doesn't Have a Color, pp. 91-98. James 
"Baldwin's Another Country studies a group of people who are lost in a 
- labyrinth of rigid and contradictory values. Their personal failures 
` result from the inability to perceive that "in a Godless universe human 


cx. beings must accept the burden of creating their own values." In spite 


of the harshly naturalistic treatment of this “vast wasteland of con- 
temporary society," Baldwin demonstrates a profound humanism in his 


` compassion for all who suffer, regardless of race, and in his belief in the 


possibility that enduring values can be created. It is through Vivaldo, a 


‘contemporary Everyman, that Baldwin suggests the way out of the 4aby- 


rinth. Vivaldo's hope for salvation lies in his “traveling down the ancient 
avenues of love and sacrifice." 


2739. Kermenli, Leyla. William Faulkner’s THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY, pp. 99-113. The Sound and the Fury has symphonic structure. 
The Benjy section corresponds to the opening movement, which intro- 
duces the primary leitmotif, Caddie. The reflective movement, the 
adagio, focuses on Quentin. The Jason section provides the “comic relief 
after the tension created by the first two sections." The finale comes with 
the Dilsey section in which Dilsey acts as a chorus. The essential message 
of the novel “is that man is doomed, driven to the wall: there is no hope, 
no exit." 

—J. H. Natterstad 


LOUISIANA HISTORY, VII:2, Spring 1966. (Reprinted from AB- 
STRACTS OF FOLKLORE STUDIES, IV:4, Winter 1966.) 


2740. Fletcher, Marie. The Sonthern Woman in the Fiction of Kate 
Chopin, pp. 117-132. Folk customs and traditions of the Cane River, 
Louisiana, area received their first fictional treatment in the local color 
stories of Chopin (1851-1904). Her two novels—At Fault (1890) and 
The Awakening (1899)—and numerous short stories deal with Creoles, 
Acadians, Negroes, and mulattoes in the Natchitoches area and Louisi- 
ana bayou country. 

l —Ormonde Plater 
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MANKATO STATE COLLEGE STUDIES, 1:1, May 1966 Miankate 
Studies in English, No. 1), 


2741. Youel, Donald B. Formal Analysis and the Socio-Cuítural Milieu, 
pp. 1-11. The study of literary works consists of analysis of their text 
and tbeir context which includes such factors as the linguistic, the social, 
and the cultural. The debate in the past 30 years between formal analysis : 
and historical scholarship has shown that both are required. There 
remains in art a “je ne sais quoi" beyond both, but the critic can recog- 
nize this and still pursue his job of understanding and explaining. 


2742. Miller, David M. ‘The Reader-Characters in TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, pp. 13-16. In the structure of Stérne's novel, Shandy, as 
implied author, is balanced by several implied readers, or rather cons, ` 
» versers, whose various attitudes elicit replies from Shandy that.contribute 
to the novel's double entendre and satire. The salaciously curious person 
addressed as "Madam" is an example. . 


2743. Hansen, J. T. The English Picaresque Novel, pp. 17-29. Picar- 
esque fiction “deals comprehensively with significant issues” and it is 
wrong to consider it inferior. Cast as fictional biography, always to a 
degree satiric, it portrays the conflict between Society and a hero who 
has been relegated to its fringe but who survives by mastering the confi- 
dence game, i.e., the corrupt principles which govern not only the fringes 
of society but the establishment as well. Character portrayal is a strength 


of the picaresque form. Other typical themes are freedom and appearance” 


versus reality. 


2744. Fry, Carrol. The Concept of the Sublime in Eighteenth-Century 
Gothic Fiction, pp. 31-44. As the 18th century progressed in England, 
critics who wrote on the sublime came increasingly to emphasize its . 
aspects of obscurity and terror. Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry (1756) | 
was closely followed by the rise of Gothic romance, which existed, 
“solely for the excitement of the mild terrors of the sublime” and which" 
by this emphasis influenced in turn the romantics. 


. 2745. Wellborn, Jane. An Approach to Symbolism, pp. 45-53. In today's 
technological culture *we need consciously and explicity to cultivate the 
use of symbolic images until we are at ease with them again." Symbols 
can be understood in terms of two principles, "similarity" and “con- 
tinuity." z i 

2746. Wright, Robert C. Hardy’s Heath and Cather’s Prairie as Natural- 

istic Symbols, pp. 55-68. In both The Return of the Native and O Pio- 

neers! the landscape is presented in ways that imply a naturalistic outlook. 

Nature’s “harsh beauty,” permanence, indifference, and “paganism” (i.e., 

the kinship of man and lesser forms of life) are emphasized. Nature ‘is 

also shown as having causative control over human life, and the great 


, 
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differéntiating trait among the characters in both novels is the way they 
` react to environment. | 


2747. Dornberg, Curtis L. Three Prospects of the Comic Landscape, 
pp. 69-86: While Emma, Barchester Towers, and The Egoist all provoke 
laughter by a variety of devices, the central “principle of ordering or 
structuring experience” tends in Austen’s nove] toward the satiric, in 
Trollope’s toward humor, and in Meredith’s toward irony. These differ- 
ences of perspective are illustrated by three descriptions of landscape 
prospects which are central to the respective novels. [The noe Maid 
ive passages are explicated at some length.] 


2748. Rupe, James E. They Endure and Prevail pp. 87-102. In his 
Stockholm address Faulkner said man must endure and prevail; in four 
of his characters he exemplified how. These are the Negroes Dilsey in 
The Sound and the Fury, Lucas Beauchamp in Intruder in the Dust, 
; Sam Fathers in The Bear, and Nancy Mannigoe in Requiem for a 
Nuh. 


» II:1, February 1967 (Mankato Studies in English, No. 2). 


2749. Beatie, Bruce A. Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in J. R. R. Tolkien’s 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS, pp. 1-17. That Tolkien’s trilogy “provokes 
either awe or anger” is sufficient warrant for further examination. Much 
of the negative criticism is wide of the mark because the work belongs 
to the genre not of novel but of epic, having the elements of folk-tale 
or myth (though it lacks the eucatastrophe of fairy-tale), verisimilitude 
(especially in the psychological aptness of style variation for different 
speakers), and saga-like echoes of actual history. 


2750. Norwood, W. D. Tolkien’s Intention in THE LORD OF THE 

. RINGS, pp. 18-24. Tolkien's critical theory, strongly influenced by 
' .Coleridge, views the artist and to a certain extent the reader as a Sub- 
. Creator, whose highest achievement is to create a world of imagination 
” of which the central attribute is the joy which "is the essence of ultimate 
reality.” It was his aim to achieve this in the Ring trilogy. 


2751. Levitin, Alexis. The Hero in J. R. R. Tolkien's THE LORD OF 
THE RINGS, pp. 25-37. The trilogy is an "antidote for the current 
pessimism in literature, characterized by an abundance of anti-heroes and 
by the absence of God." Adopting Auden's distinction of the two tra- 
ditional heroic types, we may see in the trilogy both the epic hero 
(Aragorn) and the fairy-tale hero (Frodo). The latter is really unheroic 
and succeeds by perseverance, bumility, and goodness. Frodo in his 
. lack of desire for fame differs from the Norse epic hero; and in his diffi- 
dence, sense of duty, and vulnerability to temptation from the usual fairy- 
tale hero as well. This last departure results from Tolkien’s Christian 
orientation. Frodo’s success “proclaims . . . man’s spirit . . . indomitable.” 
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2752. Barber, Dorothy K. The Meaning of THE LORD OF THE 
RINGS, pp. 38-50. The trilogy has a “significance which is largely 
Christian.” It is “anagogical” though (as Tolkien insists) "not through 
allegory.” In the secondary world of Tolkien’s story inanimate things 
literally have spiritual qualities which in the primary world are applied to 
them only as metaphor. Thus light is actually related to Good, which 
is creative; darkness is Evil, which is “decreative,” producing instead of 
substance "shades." In the story's struggle between Good and Evil, the 
force that tips the balance is Providence, which does not, however, over- 
ride thé free wills of the characters nor the independent will of the Ring. 


2753. Miller, David M. The Moral Universe of J. R. R. Tolkien, pp. 
.51-62. Each of the three Ages of Tolkien's history follows this pattern: 
essentially good beings, ambitious for power, put this power within the 
grasp of essentially evil beings, who are finally defeated, but the price of 
their defeat is a reduction in the power itself and in the sharpness with 
which good and evil are kept distinct. Tolkien’s most usual metaphors 
for evil are darkness and hunger. Others common in contemporary 
fiction, sex and quotidian minutiae, he avoids. In his moral world man 
remains “free to fall’ though strong enough to resist temptation. All who 
fall, including Frodo, must leave Middle-earth. 


2754. Johnston, George Burke. The Poetry of J. R. R. Tolkien, pp. 63- 
75. Tolkien’s poetry exhibits notable craftsmanship, variety of form, 
and indebtedness to folk literature (especially Norse and Celtic) and to 
George MacDonald. Though a “romantic” poet, Tolkien eschews self- 
dramatization. 


2755. Blackmun, Kathryn. The Development of Runic and Féanorian 
Alphabets for the Transliteration of English, pp. 76-83. The alphabets 
invented by Tolkien can be adapted for transcription of the phonemic 
system of English. [The author's versions are given.] 


2756. Rang, Jack C. Two Servants, pp. 84-94. Sam in The Lord of the 
Rings and Niggle in Leaf by Niggle share the distinction of representing 
the “sort of hero" required “to make a eucatastrophe." Both exhibit 
the Christian principles of love of neighbor and communal need, both are 
artists and lovers of nature and both by their humility and selflessness 
manage to survive cataclysmic events essentially unchanged. 


2757. Blackmun, Kathryn. Translations from the Elvish, pp. 95-97. 
[A lexicon for Tolkien's poem A Elbereth Gilthoniel, with a transla- 
tion of the poem.] 


2758. Bisenieks, Dainis. Reading and Misreading Tolkien, pp. 98-100. 
Criticism that attacks The Lord of the Rings as "escapism" has missed 
the essential fact that Tolkien's story is about "our own distant past" and 
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is vitally relevant to human problems today. It fulfills the function of 
art: to “enable men to bear responsibility with Grace.” 
—Charles A. Huttar 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XX:4, December 1964. 
(Reprinted from ABSTRACTS OF FOLKLORE STUDIES, IV:3, Fall 
1966). 


2759, Flanagan, John T. Folk Elements in JOHN BROWN’S BODY, 
pp. 243-256. The best-selling narrative poem by Stephen Vincent Benét 
combines an accurate presentation of history, a variety of levels of 
appeal, and a definite use of folk elements and folk conceptions. The 
folk conception of John Brown and his significance and the mythological 
motif MT A724.1, Charioteer of the Sun, are evident throughout. Folk 
customs and beliefs pervade the thoughts and actions of all the actors, 
both Northern and Southern, black and white. 

—Joseph C. Hickerson 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, V:3, August 1959. 


2760. Communism and the American Writer, pp. 84-116. [“A Report 
of the Tenth Newberry Library Conference on American Studies,” com- 
prising (1) a summary of a paper entitled “Communism and the American 
Writer” by Daniel Aaron, this paper declaring that our leftist literary 
activity was but an expression of continuing conflict between the Amer- 
ican writer and his society, and (2) a summary of discussion of this paper 
by conferees, the discussion taking up the relationship of American 
Leftist writers with the American literary tradition, distinctions among 
Leftist movements, use of “the figure of the alienated artist,” and the 
like.] 

—William T. Hagestad 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:2, February 1967. 


2761. Allen, Louis. TRACT 90 and Durham University, pp. 43-47. 
Letters exchanged in 1841 between Oxfordians Edward Churton and 
Charles Thorp express dissent with the principles set forth in Newman’s 
Tract 90 but dismay over the action of the Hebdomadal Board (chiefly 
composed of the Heads of Houses) in condemning it, the condemnation 
being regarded as an encroachment upon the university’s prerogatives. 


2762. Wright, Dorena Allen. SIR ORFEO: A Note on “In Ich Ways,” 
pp. 47-48. The reading “in ich ways” at |. 120 of the Auchinleck text, 
which has been variously criticized and emended, should stand. Ways 
is not a plural but an adverbial genitive, and the whole phrase is “a not 
unparalleled and perfectly idiomatic blending of ich ways and in ich way.” 


2763. Fleming, John V. Chaucer's Squire, the ROMAN DE LA ROSE, 
and the ROMAUNT, pp. 48-49. Urbane contemporaries of Chaucer 
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would have recognized in Il. 94-96 of the General Prologue an ironic 
intent. The lines describing the Squire, adapted from the Roman de la 
Rose, concern abilities suited to votaries in the false religion of the God 
of Love. A talent of the Squire not mentioned in the Roman does occur 
in Fragment B of the Middle English translation (the Romaunt de la 
Rose)—that of poetic composition. 


2764. Dodgson, J. McN. Hodge and Dodge, pp. 49-50. "Hodge in 
Cheshire place-names probably represents a dialect form of hog... 
analogous with the form dodge for dog." (A 16th-century ordinance of 
Chester prohibiting the free roaming of dogs provides evidence.) 
Alternative pronunciations for both words suggest the origin of other 
meanings for them. 


2765. Conley, John. The Reference to Judas Maccabeus in EVERY- 
MAN, pp. 50-51. The old belief that by synecdoche the allusion to Judas 
Maccabeus in |. 787 of Everyman is to the Nine Worthies receives new 
support from a citation in Lydgate's ballade That Now Is Hay Some-tyme 
Was Grase, whose theme, the world's vanities, is that of Everyman. 


2766. Martin, C. G. Sara Coleridge: An Unpublished Letter, pp. 51-52. 
In a letter of June 12, 1839, to Margaret Southey, Sara Coleridge speaks 
. Of sending a copy of her father’ s Friend; comments upon the difficulty ` 
of understanding Coleridge’s “whole drift in most of his writings” though : 
“the spirit of them may be caught before the whole train of reasoning is 
appreciated”; and provides news of various friends and of herself. 


2767. Gray, J. M. Tennyson and Geoffrey of Monmouth, pp. 52-53. 
In borrowing from Geoffrey of Monmouth when details in Malory are 
unsuitable (for the Idylls of the King), Tennyson shows his “capacity to ` 
-implement Malory by blending and incorporating details that dignify me 
hero and create the necessary illusion of history.” 


2768. Maxwell, J. C. Three Notes on MOBY-DICK, p. 53. The Mans- 
field-Vincent edition of 1952, quite fully annotated though it is, over- 
looks two allusions to Addison’s Cato (in Capters 2 and 78) and one 
adapta on of ມມມ ວ s Ancient Mariner (in Chapter 87). 


2769. Kosok, Heinz. Ishmael’s Audience in “The TOWN-HO's Story, id 
pp. 54-56. In writing the interpolated story of the Town-Ho in Moby- 
Dick, Melville sought to epitomize both the world as a whole (by the 
corrupt city of Lima) and his own reading audience as he had discovered 
it to be from his two previous novels. This last is seen in the attitudes and 
actions of Ishmael's audience of Spanish gentlemen. They have only a 
casual interest in the tale, lack understanding (being concerned with its 
"surface authenticity” rather than with its “spiritual meaning") and 
focus upon the superficial and irrelevant. 
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2770. Schneider, Mary W. The Source of Matthew Arnold’s BALDER 
DEAD, pp. 56-61. Internal evidence suggests that in writing Balder Dead 
Arnold used not just the L A. Blackwell translation of Paul Henri 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities (1847), as has been generally supposed, but 
also the translation of Bishop Percy, im the edition of either 1770 or 
1809, Certain conclusions follow. Arnold was “more faithful” to Mallet 
than we have realized; he may have known Mallet's work “before 1847.” 
Based at least in part on late 18th-century scholarship (Percy's), Balder 
Dead grows from the antiquarianism of that era. Knowing the source 
provides a reading of the poem that adapts the Norse deities to Greek 
mythology, Balder becoming Apollo (according to Mallet). In this read- 
ing the poem relates “to a major theme in Anies early work, the fate 
' of posiry in a world of daily strife.” 


2771. Super, R. H. The Dating of DOVER BEACH, pp. 61-62. The 
evidence for conjectures dating Dover Beach around 1850-1851 is iriade- 


- quate to convince. Arnold's failure to include it in his 1855 Poems 


Second Series carries greater weight because it suggests that he either had 
not begun it or had not completed it then. Its correct dating is more 
l probei between 1855 and 1867, when it appeared in New Poems. 


~ 2772. Monteiro, George. Maule’s Curse and Julian Hawthorne, pp. 62- 
63. The point that “the curse reflected in The House of the Seven Gables 
has its source . . . in a specific episode involving the Reverend Nicholas 
' Noyes and Sarah Good” (cf., Norman Farmer, Jr., Maule’s Curse and 
- the Rev. Nicholas Noyes: A Note on Hawthorne’s Source, N & Q, XI:6, 
. June 1964 [AES, VIL9, 2491, November 1964] was anticipated by 


"^ Vernon Loggins in The Hawthornes (1951). As Farmer observed, “Julian 


Hawthorne . . . was largely responsible for the view that the curse had its 
basis in family tradition’ (Monteiro’s words). Julian, however, deliber- 
ately misquoted his sources (letters from Elizabeth Hawthorne) most 
flagrantly by inserting the word “witches” before the word “curse” in 
one letter. 


2773. Maxwell, J. C. An Aeschylus Quotation in THE HEIR OF RED- 
CLYFFE, p. 63. The quotation in Chapter 3 of Charlotte Yonge’s The 
Heir of Redclyffe about the gentleness of a lion’s whelp raised at home 
comes from J. Anstice’s Selections from the Choice Poetry of the Greek 
Dramatic Writers (1832). 


2774, Sampson, Edward C. Telling Time by the Stars in FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD, pp. 63-64. In the first of two instances in 
this novel (p. 12 of the Purdy edition), Gabriel Oak is correct in telling 
time by the stars. His accuracy the second time is uncertain because of 
the novel’s confused chronology. His description of the heavens this 
time fits 9 p.m. in early January (p. 38); yet Hardy says the time is 
February (p. 34). [The method of telling time by the stars is explained.] 
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2775. Smith, Peter D. William Cox and THE TRUMPET-MAJOR, 
pp. 64-65. A letter from a clergyman in the Times for January 2, 1871, 
set forth the plight of one William Cox, then 84 and living in an alms- 
house, who had fought at Waterloo and rescued his officer, Major Gar- 
land, whom he later nursed and lived with. The letter may add to Hardy's 
possible sources of knowledge of the Napoleonic Wars, the Battle of 
Waterloo particularly, and account for the heroine's surname in The . 
Trumpet-Major. 20 


2776. Hamer, Douglas. Conversation-Notes with Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, pp. 65-66. In a commonplace-book, G. C. Moore Smith 
recorded a talk with Acland in 1887 that touched upon: Gladstone’s 
literary indebtedness and religious peace of mind [he owed most to 
Aristotle, Bishop Butler, St. Augustine, and Dante and attributed his 
religious certainty to having gotten his ideas directly from Augustine 
instead of (like Acland) from Newman]; a debate in the Oxford Union, 
Shelley vs. Byron (Byron won); Frank and John Henry Newman's com- 
ments on Aristotle; a remark of Tennyson's to Francis Doyle about the 
-latter’s plenitude of ideas and difficulty in expressing them in contrast 
to Tennyson's facility of expression and paucity of ideas. 


2771. Katz, Joseph. Whitman, Crane, and the Odious Comparison, pp. 
66-67. "In a hitherto unnoted review of The Black Riders in Horace 
Traubel’s Conservator, vi (July 1885), 78, Isaac Hull Platt" differentiated 
perceptively between the poetry of Whitman and Crane and "anticipated 
the conclusions on Crane's religious position and on the Whitman-Crane 
comparison reached in Daniel G. Hoffman's The Poetry of Stephen 
Crane (New York, 1957)." 


; XIV:3, March 1967. 


2778. Blake, N. F. Two New Caxton Documents, pp. 86-87. Two Latin 
entries in Journal Book 5 of the Common Council of the City of London 
for 1454 and 1455 reveal Caxton's close relationship with the mercers 
and the extent of his benefiting by membership in their Company. 
Caxton evidently traveled frequently to the Low Countries, "trading not 
‘only in wool and cloth but also in pewter vessels.” He seems to have 
been familiar with the White Friars at Ghent and to have stayed with 
them. [Text of the entries is reproduced.] 


2779. Thomas, David H. An Unknown Contemporary Epitaph of 
Thomas Mason (d. 1559), pp. 87-88. A little-known poem on Queen 
Elizabeth by the obscure French poet Yves Des Forges, in the British 
Museum, is followed by an eight-line elegy in memory of Thomas Mason, 
son of Sir John Mason. Until recent times the very existence of the 
young man, who died at 18, was in doubt. 


2780. Sanders, Norman. Robert Greene's Way with a Source, pp. 89- 
91. In borrowing over 70 sections of Pierre de la Primaudaye's The 
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French Academie for his Farewell to Follie, Greene did a hasty scissors- 
and-paste job, confusing chronology and personages and ignoring prob- 
ability. 


2781. Bawcutt, N. W. Nashe and Bodin, p. 91. Jean Bodin’s 1579 
edition of The Republic is the first edition of that work to include the 
revenge episode contained in Cutwolfe’s confession, which ends Nashe's 
` Unfortunate Traveller. A Latin version of 1586 elaborates the story. 
We cannot be certain, however, whether Nashe used Bodin's version 
or one by Henri Estienne. (See Bawcutt's Possible Sources for The 
Unfortunate Traveller in N & Q, VIIL2, February 1960 [AES, IIL6, 
1266, June 1960]. 


2782. Tentlove, R. Q. *Commend" (Used Reflexively), p. 92. Hooker 
used commend reflexively in his Ecclesiastical Polity in the 1590's. The 
OED Supplement gives 1886 as "the first [earliest?] example." 


2783. Hart, Clive. Early English Kites and an Antedating of O.E.D., 
p. 92. The first English illustration of a plane surface kite appeared in 
John Bate's Mysteryes of Nature and Art (1634); the first European one 
derived from East Indian prototypes, in an etching of 1618. John 
Babington’s Pyrotechnia (1635) uses the word kite in explaining how 
a kite may be effectively employed in fireworks displays; OED gives 
Hudibras (1664) for the earliest use of the word. 


2784. Whitfield, Christopher. The Stratford Riots of 1619 and Richard 
Dover of Evesham: Robert Dover and Sir Baptist Hicks, pp. 92-93. One 
*answer" has survived in the Star Chamber case against "John Nash and 
William Reynolds, Shakespeare's legatees" (and others) resulting from 
the Stratford riots of 1619. This "answer," of one William Reynolds, 
shows Reynolds’s lawyer to have been Richard Dover of Evesham, 
brother of Robert, also a lawyer. Richard may have been friendly with 
other members of Shakespeare's Stratford Circle. Reynolds's employ- 
ment of Dover in 1619 "is one more indication that Shakespeare is most 
likely to have known Robert Dover and his Cotswold games after his 
interest in them began in about 1612." Robert represented the defend- 
ants in a Chancery case of 1616-1617 in which Hicks claimed property 
in Campden against Dover's clients. 


2785. Weiss, Wolfgang. A Note on Herbert’s THE COLLAR, p. 93. 
The centuries-old etymology linking the word religio with ligare, “to 
bind" (only recently rejected) caused Herbert to use the “rope of sands” 
image. The images of a collar, rope, and cable “express the idea of 
thraldom in the relationship between God and man" which the use of 
the word child at the end rejects as representing a false conception of 
true religion. 
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2786. Wiese, Gunther. A New Source for Henry Vaughan’s MAN IN 
DARKNESS, pp. 93-94. For this work Vaughan appears, on the basis 
of verbal parallels, to have drawn upon Robert Bolton’s The Four Last 
Things (first edition, 1632). 


2787. Donovan, Dennis G. Some Additional Corrections of Shilleto’s 
Edition of Burton’s THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, pp. 94-96. 
A number of emendations to Shilleto’s edition of The Anatomy (1893) 
supplement those made by Edward Bensly in N & Q from 1903 to 1910, 


2788. Palmer, Paulina. Lovelace: Some Unnoticed Allusions to Carew, 
pp. 96-98. In several poems—Amarantha, Gratiana Dauncing, An 
Elegie. Princesse Katherine, Lucasta’s Fanne, and A Black Patch on 
Lucasta’s Face—Richard Lovelace appears to have borrowed imagery 
from Thomas Carew. 


2789. Guffey, George Robert. Thomas Traherne on Original Sin, pp. 
98-100. By overstressing ‘the Centuries, K. W. Salter in his Thomas 
Traherne, Mystic and Poet (London, 1964) errs in presenting Trahern® 
as theologically unorthodox on the doctrine of original sin. If one gives 
due weight to Traherne’s Christian Ethicks and Meditations . . . upon the 
Life of Christ, one perceives his orthodoxy in this matter. 


2790. Dust, Alvin I. Charles Cotton’s Comments on John Collop’s 
Poetry, pp. 100-102. The editorial comment in Conrad Hilberry’s edition . 
01. The Poems of John Collop (1962) that Collop’s Poesis Rediviva 
“apparently attracted no attention” is partially refuted by Cotton’s To 
Cupid, a Foolist Poet, aimed at Collop’s The Vanity of Courtship,. in 
that collection. Cotton accuses Collop of plagiarizing from Cowley and. 
ridicules the poem generally. ; 


2791. Bentley, C. F. New Information about an Exeter Bookseller: 
Addition and Correction to Plomer, p. 102. The entry for J. Céwsey 
[Cowse] in H. R. Plomer's Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers 1668- 
1725 is supplemented by the discovery of a third work, William Cromp- 
ton's The Foundation of God, printed in London for Cowse of Exeter in 
1682- A bookseller named James. Cowse appearing in Boston in 1684 
may have DOR the man from Exeter. 

, XIV: 4, April 1967. K š 
2792. Whitfield. Christopher. Anthony and John Nash: Shakespeare’ s . 
Legatees, pp. 123-130. The two Nash brothers, to whom Shakespeare `. 
bequeathed small sums for mourning rings, were members: not only of 
Shakespeare’s circle of friends within Stratford but “also kinsmen and 
friends of a wider circle . . . outside Stratford” including “diverse and 
earlier connexions in Oxfordshire." [Considerable biographical and 
genealogical detail is supplied.] 
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2793. Dawson, R. MacG. Two New Sources for Blickling Homilies, 
pp. 130-131. Lines 5-14 of Homily VIII on p. 99 of the EETS edition 


"are from Caesarius of Arles, Sermo XXXI, De Elemosinis”; “the 


account of the Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives, in 


Homily XI, pp. 125.18-129.9" freely translates "St. Adamnan, De Locis 
Sanctis, Liber I." 


2794. Gray, Douglas. A Middle English Verse at Warkworth, pp. 131- 
132. To examples of devotional verses used as inscriptions may be added 


a fragment on the south chancel wall at Warkworth church, "byttur 


passyon schylde vs frome.” A longer, though imperfect, version of this, 
cut in a seat in the same church, closely resembles a ME quatrain prayer. 
Seemingly “the only attested occurrence of the prayer as a titulus in a 
church,” it “should probably be added to the seventeen versions listed in 
the Index of Middle English Verse and its Supplement.” 


2795. Marder, Louis. The Stratford Bust—A New Authenticated Copy, 
pp. 132-134. Investigation has revealed that the bust of Shakespeare 
acquired by Marder in 1959 "is one “unknown to the Shakespearean 
world for over a hundred years." Made for the English antiquary Lewis 
Cottingham (1787-1845), it came into the possession of the American 
William E. Burton, who also had a mold of the Stratford bust. From 
this last, only three authenticated copies have been traced. Cottingham's 
bust appears to be unique. Does anyone know more about its history? 


` 2796. Lee, G. M. Plotinus and ກທຸກ 134. In writing ll. 14- 


18, V.i. of Dream, Shakespeare may have been influenced by Plotinus’s 


" , Conception of internal form. This suggestion comes from the article 


Manierism si Asianism by Tudor Vianu.in Studii Clasice, published in l 


- . Bucharest in 1963, which British readers may not have seen. 


2797. Wilding, Michael. Two ‘Missing’ Shakespeare Documents, pp. 


134-135. The wills of Robert Arden and hist second wife, Agnes, have 


poe found-at-the-Worcestershire Record Office. 


. 2798. Maxwell, f C. RICHARD II, IV.L11-12, p. 135. It is especially 


appropriate that Shakespeare gave these lines to Aumerle. "That it is: 


^ -proverbially kings’ arms that are long makes this a covert resumption of 


the notion, already important in Li, that the rea] responsibility is the 


` kings’, and that Mowbray was merely his agent.” 


.. ” 2799. Merchant, Paul. MERCHANT OF VENICE, IV.i.128, p. 135. 
-"Execrable in-l. 80 of scene xii “in the. A-versi$n of Marlowe’s Doctor 


Faustus" confirms Shakespeare's inexecrable found in the readings of the 
Quarto and the first two Folios of Merch. (Shakespeare's word has been 
questioned as a misprint for inexorable.) Marlowe’s line ("Thou damned 
wretch and execrable dog”) seems to echo Shakespeare’s “O be thou 
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damned, inexecrable dogge.” Its immediate successor (“Bred in the 
concave of some monstrous rock”), deriving from 2 Tamburlaine, 
IILii.89, “was suggested by the Shakespeare passage." 


2800. Maxwell, J. C. The Church Scene in MUCH ADO: The Absence 
of Antonio, p. 135. Antonio should not be present in V.i. of Much. 
The dialogue between him and Leonato at the scene's opening (in the 
present production by the National Theatre Company) is implausible, 
for both know Hero's reported death to be false. Hence the QF stage 
directions should be followed; had Shakespeare intended Antonio to be 
present, he would have given him a speaking part. 


2801. Oliver, H. J. An Alleged Variant in AS YOU LIKE IT, p. 136. 
The unique reading neede noted by H. H. Furness in his own copy of 
The First Folio (ILiii.60) seems merely to represent an erasure, by some- 
one unknown, of the first stroke of the m beginning meede, the word 
found in all other known copies of F 1. 


2802. Maxwell, J. C. The Name of Brutus, p. 136. Shakespeare seems 
to have had the Latin meaning of brutus in mind in writing Caesar; 
in point is IILii.106: “O judgment, thou are fled to brutish beasts." 
Note also Ham. IIL.ii.101: “It was a brute part of him to kill so capital 
a calf there." 


2803. Sjögren, G. NARCISSUS and the Folio Text of HAMLET, 
p. 136. The duel and death scene in Narcissus may parody that ending 
Ham. The four O's of E 1, usually considered an interpolation by an 
actor, may have actually been "spoken on the stage as early as 1602," 
in which year Narcissus (and "probably" Ham.) were staged at Oxford. 


2804. Saunders, J. G. HAMLET, 1703, pp. 136-137. Collation of the 
Bodleian's three Ham. quartos of 1703 suggests the unsoundness of H. 
N. Paul's judgment (repeated by [Henrietta C.] Bartlett in A Census 
of Shakespeare's Plays in Quarto 1594-1709 [1939]) that three editions of 
Ham. were dated that year. Just how many quarto editions were dated 
1703 we do not know for certain, and “wide dispersion" of other 
quartos makes bibliographical ascertainment difficult. 


2805. Robbins, R. H. A. A Seventeenth-Century Manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s SONNET 128, pp. 137-138. Bodleian Ms. Rawl. Poet 152, 
Folio 34, contains, besides two short anonymous poems, a version of 
Shakespeare's Sonnet 128 in Thorpe's Quarto. Containing almost 50 
changes from Thorpe's version, all for the worse, it illustrates the poet's 
need, at this time, to issue authoritative editions of his writings to forestall 
widespread distribution of garbled versions like this one. 


2806. Maxwell, J. C. Black Chaos: Shakespeare and Muretus, pp. 138- 
139. T. W. Baldwin's mistranslation, in The Literary Genetics of Shake- 
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spere's Poems and Sonnets (1950) of a line from Muretus, involved his 
“failure to consult the fullest version of Malone's note," in the 1785 
edition of Shakespeare (Venus, 1. 1020). 


2807. Maxwell, J. C. *Rebel Powers"; Shakespeare and Daniel, p. 139. 
Shakespeare may have taken this phrase (in l. 2 of Sonnet 146) from 
Daniel's Cleopatra (1594), where it is already equated with the human 
body. Ernst Leisis emendation, "struck by" (in ES, XLVII [1966]) is 
neither supported nor disproved by Shakespeare's debt or lack of debt 
to Daniel for the "rebel powers" phrase. 


2808. McManaway, James G. A Reading in KING LEAR, p. 139. 
Editors of Lear seem to have overlooked variants of Goneril’s line, “My 
Foole vsurpes my body" (Folio reading) in Marlowe's The Massacre at 


. Paris (XII.3-4) and in Arden of Feversham (1.98-100). The Folio reading 


of.body (adopted in the New Arden edition), is preferable to that of bed 
(adopted in the New Cambridge) as being, on the basis of the uncorrected 
Q and F reading, probably what Shakespeare intended. 


2809. Robertson, Jean. Macbeth on Sleep: “Sore Labour's Bath” and 
Sidney’s ASTROPHEL AND STELLA, XXXIX, pp. 139-141. The 
bath and balms of Cor. I.vi.65 suggest that Shakespeare wrote “sore 
labour's bath," not bate, in Macb. 1.1.38. If he was indebted to Sidney 
for the image, he must have used the unauthorized quarto of Astrophel 
and Stella (1591), for in the 1598 edition bathing has been changed to 
baiting. 


2810. Maxwell, J. C. *Desperate Debts," p. 141. In Middleton's Mich- 
aelmas Term and Shakespeare's Tim. (roughly contemporaneous), the 
term desperate is used independently of and antithetically to sperate with 
respect to debts. A desperate debt was irrecoverable; a sperate one might 
yet be paid. 


2811. Wood, James O. PERICLES, Lii, pp. 141-142. The speech of 
the Second Lord (1.1.35-36, Q 1) to Pericles, which, taken as referring 
to return from the literal journey abroad that has not yet been planned 
or mentioned, has been interpreted as implying textual corruption. It 
is capable of another, figurative interpretation: the prince's return “to 
familiar society from... grieving seclusion.” Such a reading is supported 
by George Wilkins's description of the scene in his 1608 Painfull Adven- 
tures of Pericles, based upon actual attendance at a performance of the 
play. Wilkins approves Helicanus's reproof of Pericles, in the lines fol- 
lowing, for the sin of sloth, and of the two Lords for their "flattery" of 
the prince by their failure to condemn his sinful indulgence in grief. 


2812. Wood, James O. Notes on PERICLES, Acts I and I, pp. 142- 
143. (1) The emendation of your to yours (Per. ILiii.13, Q 1) in Q 4 
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and subsequent editions is “gratuitous,” for at the time of Q 1 (1609) 
the usage involved here was standard. No error is involved. (2) “The | 
first two acts of Per. are perhaps less generally corrupt than is often 
supposed”, various emendations have been discarded as unnecessary— 
e.g., Of entertain in the sense of receive and the use of a singular verb 
form with a plural subject. Both are Northern dialectal peculiarities. 
(3) Two antedatings of OED occur: enuironed as a heraldic term (I1.ii.36) 
and title-page (ILiii.3-4). (4) Attribution of Li.100-102 to Shakespeare 
on the basis of "linguistic correspondences" is possible. (5) Claude 
Paradin's Heroicall Devices (1591) may be “a minor source" for the 
lines on the Hesperidean fruit in 1.1.22-29. 


» XIV:5, May 1967. 


2813. Cash, Arthur H. Who Was Sterne's Mother? pp. 162-169. Gen- 
ealogical fact and conjecture lead to the conclusions that Agnes Sterne 
was not a poor sutler's daughter (as her son said) but the step-daughter 
of Major Christopher Nuttall, who “was not the son of Lawrence 
Nuttall of Tottington." [The author, who is writing a life of Sterne, 
desires criticism of his argument and “unknown documents relating to | 
Sterne or his family."] I 


2814. Goldsmith, Margaret E. Corroding Treasure: A Note on the 
Old English RHYMING POEM Lines 45-50, pp. 169-171. The obscure 
word brondhord means burning avarice; “the nonce-word efenpynde” . 
should be construed as a participial adjective describing modes gecynde, 
meaning equally tormenting (to mind and to body). 


2815. Haworth, Paul. “Warthe” in SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT, pp. 171-172. Although warth etymologically means shore, it 
can also be a variant form of wath (a ford or crossing-place in a stream). 
The word's context (ll. 715-716) suggests the latter meaning. 


2816. Dickinson, H. T. The Popularity of GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
and ROBINSON CRUSOE, p. 172. Two brief references in “the loose 
Clavering papers in Durham University Library” testify to the popularity 
of these works. The first, from Ann Clavering Liddell to a kinsman, 
written in November 1726, notes that “the fashion of praising’ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels is almost ended and mentions the work’s general attribution 
to Swift. The second (April 1726), from John Yorke to his brother-in- 
law, relates how the latter’s young son was prevailed upon to “submit 
to a glister” upon promise of a copy of Robinson Crusoe. 


2817. Dircks, Richard J. Johnson's Knowledge of Ireland, pp. 172-176. 
Johnson's “many friendships and contacts among the Irish . . . reveal a 
wide concern for Irish history, language and literature, and a familiarity 
with contemporary lrish social and economic life." He opposed the 
rebellion of Ireland against England, however, because it meant using 
force against a legally constituted government. 
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2818. Bernard, F. V. Common and Superior Sense:. A New Attribution 
fo Johnson, pp. 176-180. Parallels with Johnson's known writings and 
linguistic and syntactical preferences support the attribution to him of 
Observations on the foregoing (Common Sense No. 2) in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for December 1738. In Observations Johnson was 
defending Edward Cave's periodical against those attacking it for its 
alleged mangling, by abridgment, of appropriated material. 


2819. Greene, Donald J. Johnsonian Attributions by Alexander Chal- 
mers, pp. 180-181. Bibliographers have tended to overlook attributions 
to Johnson made by Alexander Chalmers in the early 19th century. This 
list of journalistic writings, intended to supplement that of Boswell's 
is found in Volume III of The R. B. Adam Library. [It is reproduced 
here.] 


2820. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. Soame Jenyns’s EPITAPH ON DR. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, pp. 181-182. The mock-epitaph upon Johnson 
written by Soame Jenyns, which offended Boswell and caused him to 
print one (presumably of his own devising) upon Jenyns, exists in at least 
three forms. The version known hitherto has six lines; the other two, 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1786, and written in the 
Bodleian copy of C. N. Cole’s Life of Jenyns, have ten lines, differing 
slightly in their text, the Bodleian version being somewhat coarser than 
the others. 


2821. Davies, Eileen C. An Epigram on Boswell, p. 182. An epigram 
of three quatrains, “On Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 
appeared in Jackson's Oxford Journal (a newspaper) for September 8, 
1787. The poem [reproduced here] pokes fun at Boswell and says that 
if. Johnson had read the Hebrides Journal he would have thrown at 
Jamie’s head the folio he cast at Thomas Osborne's. 


2822. Duncan-Jones, E. E. Smart and Marvell, p. 182. It has apparently 
not been noted that H. 14-15 of II. 334 in Norman Callan's edition of 
Christopher Smart's Collected Works refer to Andrew Marvell. 


2823. Bloch, Tuvia. Bampfylde-Moore Carew and Fielding's King of 
the Gypsies, pp. 182-183. The proposition that Fielding modeled his 
King of the Gypsies (In Tom Jones, XII, 12) upon Carew, “the notorious 
‘King of the Beggars,’” has no basis in fact, despite suggestions to the 
contrary by Wilbur Cross and F. Homes Dudden in their authoritative 


studies. Actually, Tom Jones influenced Carew. 


2824. Amory, Hugh. Two Lost Fielding Manuscripts, pp. 183-184. Four 
auction catalogues from 1859 to 1944. attest to the existence of a letter 
from Fielding to John Nourse, dated March 1, 1737, inquiring of 
Nourse, a bookseller, about Coke's Reports. A bond of 1753 made out 
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to Andrew Millar is listed in a British auction catalogue of 1862 and a 
French one of 1885. 


2825. Boucé, P. G. Smollett Criticism, 1770-1924: Corrections and 
Additions, pp. 184-187. [Corrections and additions are supplied to the 
Francesco Cordasco bibliographies of Smollett.] 


2826. Grant, Damian J. Unpublished Additions to Smollett’s TRAVELS, 
pp. 187-189. Corrigenda and addenda in Smollett’s own first-edition 
copy of his Travels have never appeared completely in subsequent 
editions. Although Seccombe incorporated most of them in his edition 
of 1907, he censored some. A new edition, printing all these plus 
variant readings (if possible) is needed. 


2827. Rawson, C. J. Diagonal Handwriting: An Allusion to Swift by 
Lord Chesterfield, p. 189. In censoring his godson for writing diagonally, 
Chesterfield seems to have had in mind Gulliver’s comment on Lilliputian 
handwriting. 


2828. Tucker, Susie I. Notes on Sheridan’s Vocabulary, pp. 189-190. 
Sheridan’s letters reveal an interesting use of nonce-words and words used 
in senses not shown in OED. 


2829. Hall, Roland. O.E.D. Antedatings in Philosophy, pp. 190-192. 
[Quotations illustrate uses of 52 words, compounds, and phrases ante- 
dating their earliest date of citation in OED.] 


, XIV:6, June 1967. 


2830. Mitchell, Bruce. “Swa” in CAEDMON’S HYMN Line 3, pp. 203- 
204. Of three proposals for translating this word in its context here, at 
least two are possible. The first, which regards the word “as an antici- 
patory adverb ‘so, thus, in this way,' " does not meet this construction in 
the Latin equivalent, quomodo. The second, which sees it “as meaning 
‘how,’ " is untenable. The third, which construes swa “as causal ‘because, 
inasmuch as,’” is, despite trouble with the Latin, a possibility. 


2831. Crawford, Jane. “Scirwered”: BEOWULF 496a, pp. 204-205. 
The conventional editorial emendation to scir wered is wrong; this is 
properly one word, scirwered, meaning “adorned with radiance,” describ- 
ing the ale cup being carried in by a servant. 


2832. Blake, N. F. The MIRROR OF THE WORLD and Ms. Royal 
19. A. IX, pp. 205-207. Caxton's additional information about this 
French work in the prologue to his translation of it—that it was 
“engrossed” and “ordeyned” in June 1464— may mean that that was the 
year he bought the Ms. (In the French original, the month is not given.) 
Acceptance of this conjecture means that we see Caxton interested in 
Mss before he began to translate and print. 
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2833. Freeman, Arthur. The Earliest Allusion to VOLPONE, pp. 207- 
208. An epigram in Henry Parrot's anthology The Mous-Trap (1606) 
contains what appears to be "the earliest datable reference to Volpone." 


2834. Mills, Lloyd L. A Clarification of Broker's Use of “A Perfect 
Sanguine" in THE STAPLE OF NEWS, pp. 208-209. "The dramatic 
and symbolic context” of these words (in 1L.ii.39-43) suggests that money 
imagery is being used here. The phrase "A perfect Sanguine" means a 
genuine gold piece, in context of a bribe. 


2835. George, David. The Problem of Middleton's THE WITCH and 
Its Sources, pp. 209-211. Allusions and borrowings (particularly from 
Tourneur and Virgil, newly noted) in Middleton’s The Witch suggest a 
. date for it of 1614, the play being probably his earliest for the King's 
Men. Acceptance of this date means acceptance of "another revival of 
Macb. after 1614 and before 1623," since the production of Macb. seen 
by Simon Forman in 1611 (that may have given Middleton the notion of 
writing a witch-play) "was certainly not added to as in the Folio." 


2836. Burelbach, Frederick M., Jr. “The Truth” in John Ford's THE 
BROKEN HEART REVISITED, pp. 211-212. The "Truth" to which 
Ford alludes in his Prologue to The Broken Heart may refer to the 
reputedly true story told in Book III of Castiglione's Book of the Courtier 
of an unnamed lady who, forbidden by her father to marry the man she 
loved, preserved an unbroken continence despite her lover's pleas, until 
her death three years later. The situation parallels that involving 
Orgilus, Penthea, and Bassanes in Ford's play. 


2837. Wertheim, Albert. The Presentation of James Shirley’s ST. 
PATRICK FOR IRELAND at the First Irish Playhouse, pp. 212-215. 
Finding Dublin audiences, that had known mainly morality and miracle 
plays since the beginning of theater in lreland in the early 1630's, 
unresponsive to sophisticated Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, Shirley; 
in 1639, produced a play aimed at catching and improving the Irish. 
taste. St. Patrick for Ireland combines the St. Patrick legend with 
spectacular stage effects, some of them drawn from the traditions of 
the masque and anti-masque. Its staging reveals the technical resources 
of a Caroline theatre in Shirley's day. 


2838. Bawcutt, N. W. Seneca and Ford's “TIS PITY SHE'S A WHORE, 
p. 215. Giovanni's line, *Must I not do what all men else may, love?" 
(Li.19 of 'Tis Pity) closely resembles Nero's in the pseudo-Senecan play 
Octavia: "Prohibebor unus facere quod cunctis licet?" 


2839. Maxwell J. C. Notes on Davenport’s KING JOHN AND 
MATILDA, pp. 215-217. [Numerous errors are cited and emendations 
proposed for the World's Classics text of this play in Elizabethan History 
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à Plays (1965).] “It is a pity it [the text] should be such a slovenly piece 
: of work.” 


: 2840. Love, Harold. A Lost Comedy by Joseph Arrowsmith, pp. 217- 
i 218. Entries in John Watson’s commonplace book reveal that when 
* Charles II visited Cambridge on October 4, 1671, he was entertained by a 
t play by Arrowsmith, a Fellow of Trinity College, that pleased him; the 
. play, which may have been an early version of The Reformation, was 
š repeated two days later for a purely academic audience. 


: 2841. Edmunds, John. Shadwell and the Anonymous TIMON, pp. 218- 
! 221. Close study of the texts suggests that in adapting Shakespeare's 
` Tim., Thomas Shadwell borrowed “a great deal more than the outline 
; of his plot" from the old and anonymous play Timon. [Various parallels 
; of idea situation, and phrase are cited.] 


. 2842. Davies, H. Neville. Dryden’s ALL FOR LOVE and Sedley's 
, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, pp. 221-227. Dryden, in writing AH 
: for Love, used more skillfully details from Charles Sedley's play. This 
: influence is seen (though to a minor degree) even in parallels of phrasing. 
| —]1ohn S. Phillipson 


. PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LXI:1, First Quarter 1967. 


2843. Brown, R. D. The Bodley Head Press: Some Bibliographical | 
Extrapolations, pp. 39-50. The publisher John Lane (in partnership with 
Elkin Mathews) conceived the idea in the late 1880's of "bringing out 
handsome and moderately priced editions of young poets of the more 
daring sort." He made the books pay by effecting economies in composi- 
tion (using large type sizes and heavy leading) and in binding (issuing 
slender volumes of only a few gatherings). John Gray's Silverpoints 
(1893) can be taken as a characteristic production. Without Lane's 
publishing activities, “the movement known as the Decadence would not 
have taken the form it did." 


2844. Godshalk, William Leigh. Prior’s Copy of Spensers WORKS 
(1679), pp. 52-55. Matthew Priors copy of the Works, now in the 
Widener Collection in the Harvard Library, contains marginalia and 
underlinings—further evidence of his poetic debt to Spenser. [The 
markings are described in detail.] 


2845. Bennett, Scott. A Concealed Printing in W. D. Howells, pp. 56- 
60. Harpers issued at least two impressions of Howells's A Traveler from 
Altruria in 1894. The second contained 720 changes, involving 83 
percent of the pages of the book. Ten percent of the changes correct 
misprints and one percent alter substantives. Although the evidence 
suggests that Howells did not intervene in the correcting of the plates, 
the situation does raise "important editorial questions." 
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2846. DeGruson, Gene. An Unlocated Bret Harte-Joaquin Miller Book, 
p. 60. [Describes Thompson’s Prodigal and Other Sketches (London: 
Ward, Lock & Co., 1885), recorded in BAL as unlocated.] 

i —G. Thomas Tanselle 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXIV:1, Winter 1967. 


2847, Tanner, Tony. The Hoax that Joke Bilked, pp. 102-109. John 
Barth’s early novels lack environment. "All those things which condition 
thought seem to have receded or been excluded.” The later work reintro- 
duces the realities of time and space, but the all-dominating force is 
still that of Barth’s inventive mind. 


; AXXIV:2, Spring 1967. 


2848. Sontag, Susan. The Pornographic Imagination, pp. 181-212. 
Pornography is generally seen as material for social or psychological 
documentation in the tradition of the realistic convention of the 19th- 
century novel Equally as valid a choice as realism is pornography's 
subject— the extreme states of human feeling and consciousness, those 
so peremptory that they exclude the mundane flux of feelings and are 
only contingently linked with concrete persons." The French tradition 
in pornography— Sade, Bataille, and the authors of The Story of O and 
The Image—rests on an understanding of sexuality as a resource for 
ordeal and breaking through limits of consciousness. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


PHYLON, XXVII:4, Winter 1966. 


2849. Gottschalk, Jane. The Rhetorical Strategy of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, pp. 388-395. 'The most notable characteristic of Washington's 
rhetorical strategy was his skill in adapting to his audience. His 
` belief that hard work would enable the Negro to achieve full acceptance 
in society was communicated to his audience through the association and 
identification of his paternal interest. Although his rhetoric exhorted the 
Negro to assume responsibility for the betterment of his race, Washing- 
ton founded his practical morality on the approval of white men, and 
ignored the role of the intellectual, aspirational, and idealistic qualities 
of youth. 
—Philip J. Klukoff 


PMLA, LXXXII:2, May 1967, 


2850. McAlindon, T. Yeats and the English Renaissance, pp. 157-169. 
Yeats's adoption of an aristocratic outlook and anti-democratic senti- 
ments in the early 1900's was caused by his study of the works of Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and Jonson. In his essays on the two former poets, Yeats 
saw both as favoring the aristocrats and their virtues of imagination and 
ceremoniousness in an age when the middle classes were posing a threat 
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to those values. The poetry written at this time shows many similarities, 
both in idea and phrasing, to the works of the Elizabethans. 


2851. David, Alfred. The Man of Law vs. Chaucer: A Case in Poetics, 
pp. 217-225. The emphasis in the Man of Law’s Introduction and Tale 
upon the didactic element in poetry mirrors Chaucer’s own thoughts 
about the purpose of poetry. The lawyers expression of John 
Gower’s literary beliefs in his comments on Chaucer’s own works lends 
a comic touch to a serious discussion of the proper subject matter for 
poetry. This discussion is concluded and resolved in the Parson’s 
remarks on the worthlessness of poetry. 


2852. Gaylord, Alan T. “Sentence” and “Solaas” in Fragment VII 
of the CANTERBURY TALES: Harry Bailly as Horseback Editor, pp. 
226-235. Chaucers Fragment VII is unified by its theme of the 
art of storytelling. The Host is the focal point with his desire to hear 
a variety of tales, both serious and bawdy, from the pilgrims. Although 
he has some critical principles, he is in the main a very superficial 
interpreter of what he hears. The Fragment as a whole examines “the 
| artist’s responsibility to his audience; the audience’s responsibility to the 
' artist; and the nature of the best kind of story.” 


` 2853. Peterson, R. G. Larger Manners and Events: Sallust and Virgil in 
ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL, pp. 236-244. Dryden's poem, in 
addition to its Biblical and British framework, is also heavily Roman in its 
allusions. The last days of the Roman republic and the rise of Augustus 
are -parallel to events in contemporary British history. The poem is 
"firmly rooted in the classical tradition and dependent for much of its 
thematic impact upon an acknowledgment of the relevance of Roman 
antiquity to its own times." 


2854, Corder, Jim W. Rhetoric and Meaning in RELIGIO LAICI, 
pp. 245-249. A rhetorical analysis of Drydens poem is valuable 
in showing that the poem is organized as a classical oration. The poem 
is a debate in which the lawman refutes the religious beliefs of the 
Deists, the traditionalists, and the enthusiasts. 


2855. Friedman, John Block. The Cosmology of Prafse: Smart's 
JUBILATE AGNO, pp. 250-256. Christopher Smart’s poem was con- 
ceived as a hymn of praise to God in which Smart himself is akin to 
David and Orpheus who recreate the celestial music of the creation of 
the world. Animals, particularly Jeoffry the cat, show men the way to 
praise God by fulfilling their proper natures. The poem is also to some 
degree an attack on Mechanistic and Deistic views of the universe. 


2856. Connolly, Thomas E., and George R. Levine. Pictorial and Poetic 
Design in Two Songs of Innocence, pp. 257-264. Blake’s two poems 
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have puzzled critics, An interpretation is simple, however, if one con- 
siders both the poems and their illustrations. The child seeks in vain for 
his cruel and law-making earthly father. God, however, takes pity and 
returns the child to his mother. Thus, “the child is suddenly shifted 
_away from the disillusionment of experience and back to the comfort 
and security of innocence.” 


2857. Langbaum, Robert. The Evolution of Soul in Wordsworth’s 
Poetry, pp. 265-272. Wordsworth “gives us poetry by being both Lockean 
and anti-Lockean at the same time.” Soul is evolved by recollection and 
reevaluation of memories of experiences of the past. Sensations them- 
selves are not all. To him, “mind modifies sensation as much as sensa- 
tion modifies the mind.” 


2858. Ostriker, Alicia. The Three Modes in Tennyson’s Prosody, pp. 
273-284. Tennyson’s early poems (the 1830, 1832, and 1842 volumes) 
are composed in three different modes. An analysis shows how the poet 
developed his techniques. The short, metrically irregular poems develop 
from the earlier “pretty” verses to the control of The Lotos-Eaters. His 
stanzalc verses tend to become longer and less varied in meter. The 
numerous poems in blank verse, a form little used earlier, are masterful 
by 1842. 


2859. Dusenbery, Robert. Hawthorne’s Merry Company: The Anatomy 
of Laughter in the Tales and Short Stories, pp. 285-288. Hawthorne uses 
laughter to reveal character in his stories, and in Ethan Brand and My 
Kinsman, Major Molineaux it becomes a central focus of the plots. 
The mirthful laughter of the young and innocent often foreshadows 
disillusionment. His more evil characters laugh fiendishly. Laughter 
"represents gradations of evil among men." 


2860. Lyon, Melvin E. Walden Pond as a Symbol, pp. 289-300. Walden 
Pond is not only the chief symbol in Thoreau's Walden, but also is the 
"chief factor in determining its inner structure." Thoreau regains his 
natural self because of his proximity to and identification with the pond— 
itself the "primary earthly manifestation for him of god." The basic . 
structure of the book is three-fold: “(1) an increasing movement away | 
from civilization and toward identification with the pond . . . (2) identi- 
fication . . . (3) release from identification and return to civilization." 
—Phillips G. Davies 


PRZEGLAD HUMANISTYCZNY, X:1, 1966. 


2861. Sachs, Viola. Wedrujaca Granica a Literatura Amerykanska, pp. | 
43-57. 'The shifting frontier of America has contributed characters and 
motifs to its literature from the beginning to the present age of Kerouac | 
and the beatniks. Innocence and violence are often contrasted, as are 
the New England Yankee with the Man of the Wilderness (although 
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> these two types share some common traits). There is a dual image of . 
* the Indian, as enemy and as noble savage and of the Negro typified ` 
; differently as Uncle Tom and Twain’s Jim. Older stereotypes of this sort 
t are being outgrown in recent literature. (In Polish) 


» X:2, 1966. 


. 2862. Sachs, Viola. Uwagi o Amerykanskim “Romansie,” pp- 87-93. 
; European romantic fiction, especially the English Gothic novel as opposed 
. to the more realistic novel of manners, had a decisive influence on Amer- 
: ican literature. Macabre scenes of real life reinforced the trend, which 
* is still strong. Henry James was the first great American writer who 
. reverted to the classical tradition of the novel, striving for credibility. 
: Among his followers were Edith Wharton and F. Scott Fitzgerald, but 
; even their narratives show some traits of romance. (In Polish) 





, X:4, 1966. 


2863. Krajewski, Wanda. Irlandzkose Eugene ’a O'Neill pp. 51-66. 

. Although O'Neill himself never visited Ireland, his family environment 

and his reading and associations, especially with the Abbey Theater of 

. Dublin, confirmed his heritage. His technique was varied, showing 

similarities with German expressionism but also avowed indebtedness 
to the Japanese drama. | 

— Margaret Schlauch 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
XXIII:4, October 1966. 


2864. Broderick, John C. Problems of the Literary Executor: The Case 
of Theodore Parker, pp. 261-273. Mss in the Library of Congress reveal 
the efforts of Parker's widow to exercise control over would-be editors, 
biographers, and publishers in America and England. These efforts, a 
common 19th-century phenomenon, were only partially successful. 
Among Mrs. Parker's activities was the deletion from her husband's 
journals of several passages of some biographical interest. [Illustrated.] 

— Charles A. Huttar 


RENASCENCE, XIX:2, Winter 1967. 


2865. Smith, Bobby L. Satire in O'Caseys COCK-A-DOODLE 
DANDY, pp. 64-73. O’Casey, in Cock-A-Doodle Dandy, uses farcical 
satire inspired by the Cock’s magical powers to reduce to absurdity the 
stultified, superstitious religion of the Irish parish of Nyadnanave. As in 
a morality play, the forces of good—courage, the exuberance and efficacy 
of song and dance—combat the forces of evil—the materialism and com- 
placency of the hypocritical Father Domineer, and of the newly rich 
Marthaun, a public official. The lethargic, naive faith of the parish is 
bitterly ridiculed when Julia returns from Lourdes uncured. 
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2866. Payne, Michael. Syntactical Analysis and THE WINDHOVER, 
pp. 88-92. . A study of the generative grammar of the four sentences of 
Hopkins’s sonnet The Windhover contributes to the interpretation of 
the poem's meaning. The verb caught in line 1, having two definitions, 
serves its objects on several syntactical levels, revealing first the depend- 
ence, then the independent power of the falcon in flight. The obscure 
syntax of the sestet suggests both the action of the flight and the struggle 
of the observer to interpret that action correctly. 


2867. Morse, Donald E. The Nature of Man in Auden's FOR THE 
TIME BEING, pp. 93-100. Man, in Auden's For the Time Being: A 
Christmas Oratorio, is a fallen creature but is redeemed through the 
Incarnation. Adam's presumptuousness and Eve's weakness are over- 
come by Mary's free choice to conceive the Child according to God's 
will. The Shepherds, representing the average man, optimistically accept 
the coming of God; the Wise Men, representing the philosophical and 
scientific man, experience the miracle. 


2868. Salem, James M. Philip Barry and the Spirituality of Love, pp. 
101-109. The comedies of Barry teach that a marriage cannot be based 
merely on a physical relationship, and that a spiritual love must prevail, 
whether inside or outside of marriage. Mary, in Paris Bound, rashly set 
on divorce, learns to view her husband's adulterous affair as insignifi- 
cant in itself, and does not allow it to violate the spiritual bond between 
them. In Tomorrow and Tomorrow Eve succeeds in preserving her 
marriage despite her infidelity. The spiritual love in The Animal King- 
dom is found outside of marriage. 


2869. D'Avanzo, Mario. Emily Dickinson’s DYING EYE, pp. 110- 
111. Dickinson’s poem Fve Seen a Dying Eye ironically questions 
Emerson's idealistic, transcendental vision of nature. 

—John Fludas 


SATIRE NEWSLETTER, IV:2, Spring 1967. 


2870. Reichard, Hugo M. Satiric Snobbery: The Houyhnhnm’s Man, 
pp. 51-62. In the fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels, the hero becomes a 
snob who fawns upon his superiors, the Houyhnhnms, and completely 
dissociates himself from the Yahoos, creatures similar to himself. Gul- 
liver attributes to his patrons all manner of noble qualities which are not 
verified and some which, by the record, they obviously fall short of. He 
strives fatuously to imitate his betters. However, even in reviling humans, 
^ Gulliver admits the existence of some good people. 


2871. Kelly, Richard M. Punch's Letters to His Son, pp. 58-62. In his 
19th-century series of letters for Punch, Douglas Jerrold used Lord 
Chesterfield's format but parodied his advice, cynically instructing his 
mythical son in the art of hypocrisy and, through his satire, attacking 
moral principles in Victorian society. 
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2872. Inge, M. Thomas. The Satiric Artistry of George W. Harris, pp. 
63-72. A conservative, unreconstructed Southerner, Harris often slipped 
into name-calling and vilification in his anger against those people who 
seemed to threaten the things that he believed in. Local politicians, 


Abraham Lincoln, and Northerners in general were targets for his - 


invective. In Sut Lovingood's, Dream, he showed his attachment to the 


old ways and his fear of progress; and here, too, he tried to channel his `` 


ມມມ into artistic methods of expression. : 
2873. J ensen, Eines y. Hall and Marston: The Role of the Satirist, pp. 
72-83. Of the two 16th-century satirists, Joseph Hall rather than John 
Marston is the one who produced effective artistic satire which can be 
read and reread. Marston, whose stated purpose was merely to laugh 
at the follies of men, evidently lacked the self-assurance of a, definite 
ethical position so that his poems are full of abuse and oratory. Hall, 
on the other hand, never preached. Attacking for the most part dispro- 
portion and disorder, he made his point by comparing. the existing situa- - 
tion with the way things should be; and he exercised sure control over 
his poetic techniques. LS 


2874. Thorpe, Peter. Great Satire and the Fragmented Norm, pp. 89- 
93. As can be seen by studying the great satires through the ages, norms ` : 
are frequently presented in fragmented form; and it is up to the reader 
to gather these fragments and assemble theni into the ideal norm. Many 
novels of tfe 20th century, especially those of the last 15 years, succeed 
as comedy but fail as satire because they present no clearly defined 
norms. | 
—Joan M. Hoagland 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLX, July 1, 1967. 


2875. Rexroth, Kenneth. Tom Jones, p. 13. The plot of Tom Jones, 
a fairy tale disguised as realism, is identical to its thesis: Tom is the 
universal hero of folk tale and myth, the feu ing prince, who 15- also 
Fielding’s embodiment of gentlemanliness (gSaerosity of soul) and of | 
good naturedness (human heartedness). 

| - ຈແ . . —W. J. Stuckey 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN JOURNAL, X:4, Winter 1966. 


2876. Gillon, Adam. Some Polish Literary Motifs in the Works of 
Joseph Conrad, pp. 424-439. For several reasons, Conrad seldom wrote : 
about his’ Polish. origin—or about Poland at all. ` A Personal Record and 
the story Prince Roman are on Polish themes, and the protagonists of ` 
Amy Foster and ff Conde are Poles, modeled on men Conrad met in 
emigration. But in general he shunned Polish themes, and his Polish 
characters all come to a bad end. His continued interest in Polish litera- - 
ture, however, is Seen in his use of motifs and nature descriptions from 
Mickiewicz and Słowacki in Nostromo, Outcast of the Islands, and | 
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` Victory. The influence of Zeromski and Prus on Lord Jim is also demon- 


strable. 
—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


J SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, IV:4, July 1966. 


2877.. Garrow, Scott. A Study of the Organization of Smollett’s THE 
EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER, pp. 349-363. In Hum- 
phry. Clinker Smollett produced a superior epistolary novel by pro- 
viding a logical reason for the writing of letters (travel); a vital, eccentric 
humor; elenients of àutobiography combined with an instructive, enter- 
taining view of contemporary life; and a precise and concentrated style 
adjusted to the divergent views and opinions of his characters. Structural 
analysis reveals the itinerary of the journey [a map is provided]. M. A. 
Goldberg's thesis that the journey shows progress and primitivism as 
opposed to each other, and posits the goal of "rural felicity," is valid only 
insofar as the journey lends itself to an expression of Smollett’ S “Com- 


I mon-Sense ideals." 


2878. Orange, Linwood. Shakespeare's SONNET 24, pp. 409-410. In 
Sonnet 24 Shakespeate developed a conceit from the theory of sight by 
extr3-mission (the eyes send out beams of light which carry back, through 
the eyes to the heart, the likenesses of objects seen), and a pun on the 
word "perspective." 


, Vii, October 1966. 


2879. Garrow, Scott. A Study of the Organization of Smollett’s THE 
EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER, pp. 22-46. Humphry 
Clinker has five “little plots’: those of Lydia and George Dennison, 
Humphry Clinker and Winifred Jenkins, Tabitha Bramble’s search for 
a husband, Jerry Melford, and Matthew Bramble’s search for health. 
Only the plot of Lydia and George Dennison and that of the experiences 
of Humphry Clinker possess dramatic structure, though the other three 
reach a denouement by the end of the book. Autobiographical elements, 
revealing an “aging, mellowed Smollett,” Bppear most clearly in the 
character of Matthew Bramble. 


2880. Milner, Perry Lou. William ] Hazlitt on the Genius of Shake- 
. speare, pp. 64-71. Hazlitt’s Romantic theory of the creative imagination 
is evident in his critical evaluation. of Shakespeare's genius. He praised 
- Shakespeare's imitation of concrete, objective nature; his discrimination 
of individual character through imaginative identification; his "gusto" 
and "passion"; and his power to excite the imagination of his audience. 
N, ` - 
» V:2, January 1967. 
; າ 
. 2881. Kay, Wallace G. Machines and Metaphor: A Study in Commun- 
‘fication, pp. 125-130. Historical survey reveals a long-standing interest in 
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the relationship between the language of poetry and science, mathematics, 
and most recently, computers. Such common concerns as the search 
for truths to be communicated, economy, and selectiveness have been 
noted, as well as such differences as those involved in poetry’s greater 
power to suggest and actualize. | 


, V:3, April 1967. 


2882. Moorman, Charles. Sign and Image: Philosopher and Poet, pp. 
237-250. The philosopher regards symbols chiefly as signs, abstractions, 
and vehicles for ideas; whereas the literary man sees them as images, 
stressing particularity. Specific applications of the philosophical versus 
the literary approaches to the four levels of meaning outlined by Aquinas 
and Dante reveal the distinctions between the two disciplines: clear-cut 
at the literal level, less pronounced at the allegorical (here called histor- 
ical) level, sharing common ground at the moral level, and “reconciled to 
the singleness of truth” at the anagogical (here called mythical) level. 
Differences and similarities are shown in their application to such works 
as Lycidas, The Inferno, and The Wild Duck. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 





SOUTHERN REVIEW (New Orleans), 1:4, Autumn 1965. 


2883. Levin, Harry. Janes and Emilies, or the Novelist as Heroine, pp. 
735-753. Male novelists have striven to present their heroines with 
insight and fidelity, but the “ideal novelist might well be a kind of 
spiritual hermaphrodite, combining this man’s scope with that woman’s 
sensitivity.” The female novelists who have flourished in the 19th and 
20th centuries tend to belong to one of two contrasting types: the Janes, 
who like Jane Austen focus sharply, realistically, and frequently satir- 
ically upon their subjects; and the Emilies, who like Emily Bronté focus 
softly, romantically, and usually subjectively upon their subjects. 


2884. Kenner, Hugh. The Experience of the Eye: Marianne Moore’s 
Tradition, pp. 754-769. The ideal of describing accurately what is seen 
was developed almost exclusively in the 19th century by John Ruskin. 
Moore, working directly with the printed page, creates on her 
pages “little intricate grids of visual imagery”: the poem becomes pri- 
marily “a system, not an utterance, though one can trace an utterance 
through it." The accomplishments of her subjects are wholly their own, 
with no self-appreciation by the poet. 


2885. Heilman, Robert S. Tennessee Williams: Approaches to Tragedy, 

pp. 770-790. If tragedy is defined as “drama involving significant inner 
conflicts,” then Williams has not written tragedies. His plays have been 
“melodramas.” In certain characters Willjams moves toward presenting 
an inner conflict with tragic potential, but truly tragic resolutions do not 
develop because the characters revert to roles of victim or a “happy” 
ending is ironically superimposed. More recent plays show Williams 
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working on the theme of salvation, through a savior or nurse figure. 
His major plays may be described as dramas of disaster or melodramatic 
dramas of salvation. 


2886. Halio, Jay L. Delmore Schwartzs Felt Abstractions, pp. 802- 
819. Schwartz's poetry has emphasized tactile imagery rather than the 
more visual or auditory images. His early poetry carries its meanings 
frequently through tactile or kinesthetic images. A tendency toward 
abstraction becomes more noticeable in his more recent poetry. Time 
is an attack upon the tyrany of reason. His hero is punished “for 
tion. His most recent poems leave the oppressiveness and guilt of his 
early work and explore and hail the “phoenix existence not only of art, 
but of all life.” 


2887. Fein, Richard. Mary and Bellona: The War Poetry of Robert 
Lowell, pp. 820-834. In Lowell’s war poetry, war “becomes the immoral 
equivalent of religion, a weird mirror image of Christianity.” Using 
metaphysically juxtaposed images, he depicts the horrors of war in 
poems which also present the Christian sacraments. In some of the 
poems using Christian imagery, the Christ figure suggests meaning and 
redemption unattainable by man; in others Christian tenderness suffuses 
passages. The force of Lowell’s Christianity is “to make us face that 
turbulent reality that marks both our destruction and the swell of any 
glory we possess.” 


2888. Schroeter, James. Yeats and the Tragic Tradition, pp. 835-846. 
Comparisons of Yeats’s short drama On Baile’s Strand to Greek drama 
have usually missed the point. Yeats borrows widely from the Greeks, 
but he uses borrowed elements for “modern,” realistic purposes. Reject- 
ing the rule of reason, the law and order of Greek drama, Yeats’s play 
is an attack upon the tyranny of reason. His hero is punished “for 
listening in one fatal moment to the voice of law, reason and society and 
ignoring his passion and individuality.” 

: I —H. Grady Hutcherson 


SOVIET REVIEW, V:3, Fall 1964. 


2889. Subbotin, A. L. Shakespeare and Bacon, pp. 3-13 (translated from 
Voprosy filosofii, 1964, No. 2). Social problems were central in both 
Bacon's philosophy and Shakespeare's plays. Both men were seeking the 
means to develop full-blooded, free individuals unbound by the “idols” 
of authority, prejudice, and tradition. Both believed in the dynamic 
force of reason, experiment, and knowledge. Shakespeare’s greatness 
lies exactly in his recognition of tragedy: that the perfectly liberated 
individual cannot exist. Where Bacon saw simple answers, Shakespeare 
saw questions, and “in this respect the poet’s fantasy remains closer to 
reality than the thought of the logician.” 
=: egi . -- we —Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 
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SPECTATOR, No. 7219, November 4, 1966. 


2890. Burgess, Anthony. The Writer as Drunk (rev.-art, Rae Jeffs, 
Brendan Behan, Man and Showman), p. 588. Both pub-men, Dylan 
Thomas and Behan were rhetorical writers with “an ancestral memory 
of the word-man’s social function, the bardic job.” For them, pub- 
drinking remained the last of our creative social acts. 


» No. 7220, November 11, 1966. 


2891. Anderson, Patrick. Essays After Tea (rev.-art, Virginia Woolf, 
Collected Essays, Volume One), p. 620. Neither a scholar nor an intellec- 
tual, with little interest in general ideas, Woolf's approach to literature 
is impressionistic criticism, primarly by imagery. 


; No. 7226, December 23, 1966. 


2892. Burgess, Anthony. Dickens Loud and Clear (rev.-art, Charles 
Dickens, Oliver Twist, The Clarendon Dickens, ed. Kathleen Tillotson), 
p. 817. It is too often forgotten that Dickens’s real predecessors are the 
Jacobean "humor" satirists. Like theirs, Dickens's achievement was to 
create serious literary art out of pop material 


, No. 7230, January 20, 1967. 


2893. Burgess, Anthony. Europe's Day of the Dead (rev.-art., Malcolm 
Lowry, Under the Volcano), p. 74. Lowry's hero, Geoffrey Firmin, is 
neither a Prufrock nor a Hamlet but a Promethean rebel ("perhaps the 
last exemplar of Liberal Man") who is an exact symbol of the Europe 
of 1938-1939. 


; No. 7236, March 3, 1967. 


2894. Anderson, Patrick. A Nest of Singing Birds (rev.-art., Robert 11, 
Ross, The Georgian Revolt), pp. 249-250. Edward Marsh’s five volumes 
of Georgian poetry presented poems that lacked both ideas and vital 
modes of expression that ignored the tension of everyday living, and 
that contained too much dream and moonlight. 

-Robert Yackshaw 


SPECTRUM, IX:1, Spring 1967. 


2895. Kenner, Hugh. The Invention of China, pp. 21-54. The poems 
in Cathay (1915) were the first vers libre translations derived from 
detailed notes (in Ernest Fenollosa's notebooks) on the Chinese texts. 
Their major achievement is not, however, in sinological scholarship, but 
in Pound's contribution to the contemporary effort to rethink the nature 
of the English poem. He attempted to maximize three criteria at once: 
"the vers-libre principle, that the single line is the unit of composition; the 
Imagist principle, that a poem may build its effects out of things it sets 
before the mind's eye by naming them; and the lyrical principle, that 
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Words or names, being ordered in time, are bound together and recalled 
into other's presence by recurrent sounds." 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIA ROMANICA ET ANGLICA, No. 21-22, July-December 
1966. 


2896. Vidan, Ivo. THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA Between Balzac 
and Conrad, pp. 259-276. James’s admiration of Balzac’s encompassing 
social awareness influenced his own fiction. In many details of plot and 
its_attempted evocation of the world of London’s poor people and the 
anarchistic underground, The Princess Casamassima resembles Balzac’s 
Les Illusions Perdues, though the two heroes are significantly different: 
Hyacinth is a victim of a divided consciousness, and Lucien of corrupt 
social values. The Princess symbolizes the self-destructive urge of 
aristocratic Europe. In his indirect rendering of feeling and atmosphere, 
James is a forerunner of the 20th-century symbolic novel. Conrad’s 
The Secret Agent and other works show parallels with The Princess, 
but Conrad treats political themes with a bolder irony than does James. 


2897. Beker, Miroslav. The Theme of Plain Honesty in English Litera- 
ture, pp. 277-288. The theme of the “plain-in-appearance-and-generous- 
in-heart-character” and its obverse, the sophisticated character, whose 
facade hides his wickedness, appears often in English literature. It may 
be seen in such characters as Shakespeare’s Henry V, Dekker’s Frisco- 
baldo, Wycherley’s Manly, Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverly, Fielding’s 
Tom Jones (Blifil is his clearest obverse), Smollett’s Bramble, and Jane 
Austen’s Mr. Knightley. This English type, the greatest living example 
of which was Samuel Johnson, has continued in 19th- and 20th-century 
English life and letters. . 


2898. Sepcic, Visnja. Notes on the Structure of WOMEN IN LOVE, 
pp. 289-304. Lawrence's fictional innovations result from his profound 
exploration of the emotional and instinctual depths of his characters. 
While not abandoning the realistic mode, he developed, particularly in 

omen in Love (in such chapters as “Coal-Dust” and “Moony’”), an 
effective use of dramatic, symbolistic scenes, somnambulistic states and 
ritualistic actions, a discontinuity of narration, and a highly organized, 
compressed, poetic language structure, to render these emotional depths 
and relationships of his characters. 


2899, Basic, Sonja. Edgar Allan Poe in Croatian and Serbian Literature, 
pp. 305-319. From 1863-1963 Poe has been one of the most frequently 
translated and most influential Anglo-American writers in Serbo-Croatian 
‘literature. A. G. Matos (1873-1914) identified with Poe as a “doomed 
poet” dedicated to his art. His writings reveal a strong influence in 
themes, characters, and motifs. In the early 20th century S. Stefanovic, 
translator and critic, added to Poe’s popularity. The first (early 20th 
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century) rise in Poe’s fame was predominantly a reflection of his adop- 
tion by the French; the second (in the 50’s), of Poe as an “important 
presence in our contemporary literature,” though he is now “a presence 
of the second order.” [Bibliography of Serbo-Croatian translations from 
Poe in book form.] 7 


—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, 111:2, Winter 1964. 


2900. Sanders, Charles Richard. The Byron Closed in SARTOR 
RESARTUS, pp. 77-108. Thomas Carlyle’s writings, particularly his 
correspondence, reveal that although he seemed to endorse all of Goethe 


at the expense of all of Byron (in Sartor Resartus), what he was:actually ` 


condemning was Byron’s immaturity (particularly his “tendency to com- 


plain about his lot in life”, which he believed Byron shared with the . 
early Goethe. As he felt that only the mature Goethe was great, so he 
felt that, had he lived longer, Byron too might have accomplished great 


things. 


2901. Nurmi, Martin K. Joy, Love, and Innocence in Blake’s THE 
MENTAL TRAVELLER, pp. 109-117. The Mental Traveller follows 
the pattern of the Orc cycle of the prophetic poems, a cycle of innocence 
and experience. The male babe is successively Orc, Palamabron, Urizen, 
Tiriel, and again Orc. 


2902. Nabhoitz, John R. Dorothy Wordsworth and the Picturesque, pp. 
118-128. By comparing Wordsworth’s nature descriptions to those 
of the 18th-century “picturesque” school, one can see that she 
viewed nature according to “picturesque” rules: natural scenes should 
be “harmonious visual compositions,” bringing “varied and intricate 
parts” into a unified whole. 


, 1:3, Spring 1964. 


2903. Vance, William L. The Comic Element in Hawthorne’s Sketches, 
pp. 144-160. Hawthorne’s humorous sketches, highly regarded in his 
own time, are generally overlooked today, in part because of changing 
tastes in humor. The humor is of two types: that which is “based on 
observations of everyday life” and can be compared with that of Dickens 
and Lamb; and a more “Shandean” type that is fanciful and often 
fantastic. “Comic detachment” and irony are his favorite humorous 
devices. 


, 1:4, Summer 1964. 


2904. Barnett, Gene A. Hawthorne's Italian Towers, pp. 252-256. The 
“polarity of high and low" of the tower is used as a symbol of the fall 
of man in The Marble Faun, ` | 


- 
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, IV:1, Autumn 1964. 


2905. Boas, George. The Romantic Self: An Historical Sketch, pp. 
1-16. The history of the romantic idea of "the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual human being and . . . the desirability of emphasizing that unique- 
ness" can be traced from classical times to its flowering in the 18th and 
19th centuries, especially in the works of Rousseau, Byron, and Nietzsche. 
These writers exalted the differences (rather than the similarities) 
between men, particularly the “geniuses” and "heroes." The idea of the 
individual is being further modified today. 


2906. Wasserman, Earl S. The English Romantics: The Grounds of 
^" Knowledge, pp. 17-34. The questions confronting English romantics 
were: “How do subject and object meet in a meaningful relationship? 
By what means do we have a significant awareness of the world?” Keats 

` proposed an empathic relationship, with subject (observer) becoming one 
with object (thing observed). Wordsworth assumed the antithesis, that 
object is absorbed by subject. Coleridge presumed a uniting of the two 
with neither in ascendance, while Shelley abandoned the idea of the 
“object” and substituted the “perception” (a construct of the observer). 


2907. Wellek, René. German and English Romanticism: A Confronta- 
‘tion, pp. 35-56. Despite some similarities, English and German roman- 
ticism differ significantly. Rousseauistic English romanticism has faith in 
progress, God, and goodness; German romanticism fears that “sinister 
forces” such as fate and darkness rule the world. Different philosophies 
lead to different literary emphases, the grotesque novel and the “tragedy 
of fate” dominating in Germany. 

—Noel Dorman Mawer 


THEATRE ANNUAL, XXII, 1965-1966. 


2908. Willett, Ralph W. The Ideas of Miller and Williams, pp. 31-40. 
The plays of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams do not have intel- 
lectual strength, but they significantly illustrate the individual's frustra- 
tions in a dehumanized, money-hungry society. Miller increasingly 
dramatizes the disintegration of the family, which Williams, in his plays, 
parallels to the degeneration of the South. Both playwrights offer 
sympathy for the outsider, a respect for courage and endurance, a hatred 
of oppression, and a belief in the remedial effects of sex. 

—]John Fludas 


TOLKIEN JOURNAL, III:1, Spring 1967. 


2909. Auden, W. 11. Good and Evil in THE LORD OF THE RINGS, 
pp. 5-8. Despite his theologically and morally objectionable portrayal of 
trolls and orcs as "irredeemably evil . . . by nature," Tolkien on the 
whole gives adequate recognition to the complexity of the moral life: 
the role of heredity and environment in moral health or sickness, the 
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dangers of complacency, and the demands of even the most evil for pity... 
He also avoids a “defect” common in fairy-tales, in which the triumph .. 
of Good is unconvincing; he has Sauron fall through mistakes of the sort 
“which Evil, however powerful, cannot help making, just because it js - 
evil" Yet “as in the Primary World, the . . . solution involves loss as 
well as gain" and "there is no certainty that this triumph is final." 


2910. Kilby, Clyde S. Tolkien as Scholar and Artist, pp. 9-11. "Tol-- 
kien . . . will be read after nine-tenths of contemporary writers now 
called ‘great’ are forgotten." His strengths are "love of fantasy" and , 
*love of language." Much of his myth-making appears based on a desire 
to improve on Norse stories as they have been imperfectly developed and ` 
handed down. Personal experiences also play a part. [Includes brief 
allusions to material in the yet unpublished Simarillion, studied in Ms.] 
— Charles A. Huttar 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XLI:4, April 1967. 


2911. Marston, Thomas E. The Book of Brome, pp. 141-145. The Ms 
of a commonplace book dating from the late 15th century has recently 
been acquired by the Yale library. The most important text in the Ms 
is the mystery play, Abraham and Isaac, but it also contains poems and 
shorter pieces. 


2912. Simison, Barbara Damon, ed. Letters to Yale Friends from 
Edward Rowland Sill, 1861, pp. 146-165. [Several letters of the Amer- 
ican poet Sill, covering the period 1862-1866, are here published in full 
for the first time.] 


, XLII:1, July 1967, 
2913. Simison, Barbara Damon, ed. Letters to Yale Friends from 
Edward Rowland Sill, 1861, pp. 21-33. [Continuation of the publication 


of letters of the American poet Sill, here covering the period 1867-1887.] 
—John S. Bullen 
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ARYAN PATH, XXXV:1, January 1964. .. 


2914. Fox, R. M. Foundations of the Abbey, pp. ' 14: 16. With the 
foundation stone of the new Abbey Theater laid in 1963, one looks 
back upon that theater’s history: Yeats’s poetic and heroic dramas and 
the more realistic ones of Synge, Robinson, and O’Casey. Yeats probably 
objected not to O’Casey’s slum characters as such, but to urban-worker 
characters whose souls lacked poetry. The plays of the 1920’s and 
1930’s mirrored the Ireland of the time; later plays have not done this. 


» XXX V:2, February 1964. 


2915. Taylor, Walter. The Mysticism of William Blake, pp. 63-67. 
Blakes “chaotic symbolism” is related to his imagination, which in turn 
is related to vision (in the sense of inner perception). For Blake, only the 
imaginative life was real. His prophetic books are obscure because he 
was trying to express eternity in terms of time. He stressed the imagina- 
' tion because he believed that each man must experience eternity himself; 
' most important, he thought, was the need for men to recognize as 
illusory the belief that we are bound by our five senses, by life, and by 
death. Actually, only dwelling in “Eternal Delight" is real To para- 
phrase.him in modern idiom, we are even now in eternity. 


, XXXV:3, March 1964. 


2916. Green, Roger Lancelyn. C. S. Lewis: 1898-1963, pp. 98-103. 
George Macdonald, the ,19th-century writer of fantasies, perhaps turned 
Lewis toward writing the books that will probably fix “his highest and 


' ` most enduring place in literature: the four great spiritual adventure 


stories for, adults [Out of the Silent Planet, Perelandra, That Hideous 
Strength, and Till We Have Faces] and the seven Chronicles of Narnia 
intended primarily for young readers.” 


2917. Bluen, Herbért. The Poetry of Walter de la Mare, pp. 121-124. 
The. simplicity of De la Mare’s poetry is deceptive, disguising “a deep 
and serious thinker,” and in this respect suggests the work of W. H. 
Davies, though Davies is more worldly and less mystical. Though 
uneven, de la Mare’s work contains memorable lines, and the best of it 
will endure, 


; XXXV:4, April 1964. 


2918. Walker, Roy. “Who Deciphers Them?": Shakespeare's Four 
Hundredth Anniversary, pp. 148-153. Despite the errors and excesses of 
past scholarship, the search for the real Shakespeare must continue, with 
scholars recognizing that any conciusions will be questionable since 
literary-biographical research is.not an exact science. A wide range of 
exploration is needed, along with proper historical perspective regarding 
both the age and the totality of the Shakespearean canon. Due respect 
to chronology of.the works and an ability to perceive "vital relationships 
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between images, characters, and plots" far apart in Shakespeare's. 
authorial life are necessary. The body-spirit contrast, seen obscurely in: 
Errors and plainly in Temp., is central to Shakespeare's personality. 
"Spatial" criticism gets its crucial test in the histories: a case can be 
made for "an inclusive unity" in all ten of these on the bpdy-spirit thesis. 


2919. Sen, Dilip Kumar. Canadian Poetry in English, pp. 167-171. 
English poetry by Canadians shows three phases of development. ` (1) . 
During the years 1815-1867, the authors were professional people from - 
Britain or pioneers. Joseph Howe and Susannah Moodie were among the 
former, and Alexander McLachlaw, Charles Heaysege, and Charles. 
Sangster were among the latter. They wrote of hardships, homesickness, 
and endurancé. (2) Between the year of the Confederation and start of 
World War I (1867-1914), the poets included Charles Mair, Charles G. 

D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, Archibald Lampman, Duncan Campbell Scott; 

Marjorie Pickthall, and R. W. Service. (3) The period from 1914 to the 
present is marked by poems of beauty, originality, and, in recent years, 

of social awareness (John McCrae, E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, À..J. M. - 
Smith, James Reaney, Irving Layton, Jay MacPherson, Leonard Cohen, 
Daryl Hine). Today we have a distinctively Canadian poetry conditioned 
by those things that make Canada unique. 


» AXXV:5, May 1964. 


2920. Glass, Dudley. The Romance of the World's Great Rivers, pp. 
214-218. Among the great rivers of the world, the Rio Grande, the 
Yukon, Klondike, Sacramento, Hudson, St. Lawrence, Colorado, and 
Mississippi have contributed to legend, song, and story: ‘specifically, the" : 
Hudson suggests Washington Irving, the Mississippi, Mark Twain. 


; &XXV:6, June 1964. 


2921. Hewlett, Dorothy. Keats and Shakespeare, pp. 257-260. When 
Arnold placed Keats with Shakespeare, he meant to imply not equality 
of greatness but possession of a common textural quality. Keats loved 
Shakespeare as a poet and was interested in him as a man, identifying 
him with Hamlet. [A facsimile reproduction of Keats's On Sitting Down 
to Read King Lear Once Again occupies p. 261.] 


s XXX V:7, July 1964. 


2922. Viswanatham, K. Metaphor and Modernity in Metaphor—I, pp. 
298-304. Metaphor is not of two kinds, ancient and modern; instead the 
poet must draw his figures from the life of his awn day. Thus metaphor ` 
is influenced by modern life. Writers like T. E. Hulme and I. A. Richards 
disagree with Longinus's view of metaphor as ornament; for them, it is 
the very power of expression. C. Day Lewis, C. S. Lewis, and Herbert 
Read are among other modern writers who recognize the true value and 
use of metaphor. 


hl 
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2923. Bluen, Herbert. The Poetry of Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 316-319. 
Poe wrote more for sound than sense, and his poetry, like Debussy’s 
music, harmonizes with our moods of reverie and withdrawal from 
unpleasant reality. A superb metrist and “poetical pioneer" in some 
respects, Poe is a precursor of later poets, e.g., Dylan Thomas, in his 
reliance upon suggestion and sound over meaning. Henry James. found 
Poe's work worthless, but Baudelaire admired it. Intended mainly for 
the connoisseur, his poetry offers to literature "a unique and permanent 
contribution." 





, XXXV:8, August 1964. 


2924. Murry, John Middleton. The Doctrine of Will in Shakespeare, 
pp. 338-342 (reprinted from Aryan Path for July 1933). Iago's doctrine 
of free will (seen in his encouragement of Roderigo—virtue a fig, etc.) 
is mere egotism and not to be confused with Shakespeare's. Rather, 
Hamlet speaks for Shakespeare: "There's a divinity that shapes our ends/ 
Rough-hew them how we will." In this religious awareness of the value 
of selflessness and, ultimately, of spontaneity, we find the opposite of 
egotism and determinism. l 


2925. Viswanatham, K. Metaphor and Modernity in Metaphor—IH, 
pp. 355-362. Eliot, Spender, C. Day Lewis, and Auden are among 
modern poets drawing upon the life of their time for fresh and newly 
meaningful metaphors. Different though their poetry may be, it is 
worthwhile. 

S 


; XXX V:9, September 1964. 


2926. Kenmare, Dallas. Browning for Today, pp. 405-411. A true 
realist (for realism need not deal exclusively with the painful and squalid 
in life), Browning sought, in The Ring and the Book, to reveal "the good 
in evil" and in all his work sought the truth about life. Whether he was 
an "optimist" is irrelevant. 


7, 





» XXXV:10, October 1964. 


2927. Knight, G. Wilson. On the Mystic Symbolism of Shakespeare, pp. 
456-458 (reprinted from Aryan Path for April 1931). Shakespearean 
criticism, in the past “too strictly limited,” has ignored the more 
imaginative aspects of the plays. These may be more important than 
conflict, human interest, and ethicality—-topics which have received their 
due attention. Study of Shakespeare’s poetic symbolism and imaginative 
aspects illuminates meaning in the final plays (Per., Cym., W. T.), which 
reverses the tragic theme of the earlier ones (e.g., Lear). 


; XXXV:11, November 1964, 


2928. Kantak, Y. V. Shakespeare’s Men and Women—I, pp. 493-497. 
In examining Shakespeare’s characters we should remember that we are 
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dealing with “poetic,” not modern realistic drama. We should not expect 
his characters to have “the depth and unity of real life” or to apply 
“sophisticated psychoanalytical techniques” in studying someone like 
Leontes in W. T. Shakespeare’s characters are often based on convention, 
“on some abstract formula,” or are simply stock figures. 


2929. Hewlett, Dorothy. On the Romantic Movement in English Poetry, 
pp. 498-501. The roots of the Romantic movement in English tradition 
are seen in the pathetic fallacy, the use of simple diction, and love of 
nature (though this last with a difference—-Tintern Abbey sees nature in 
a new way.) One also finds individual searching, religiosity, recognition 
(born of the French Revolution) of man’s natural rights, interest in 
science, in the possibility of man’s perfectibility, and in Orientalism. 
Byron, part neoclassical, part Romantic, lacked the mysticism of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley. The religious element in Roman- 
ticism passed into Tractarianism, which led Newman into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


> XXXV:12, December 1964. 


2930. Kantak, Y. V. Shakespeare's Men and Women-—1l, pp. 532-539. 
Although Shakespeare uses character-types, he does more with them than 
do his lesser fellow dramatists: his characters retain their "living identity 
while precisely fulfilling" their dramatic function. We puzzle needlessly 
over Banquo because we see Macb. as a Morality. If we use our imagina- 
tion, the problems of Banquo's behavior are greatly lessened, and he 
becomes the more vivid for being human. Banquo can simultaneously be 
both a character and a role. Enormously varied though Shakespeare's 
characters are, three modes emerge: the “type,” the “naturalistic,” and 
the “symbolical,” the last of these showing his movement from conven- 
tional patterning of characters to subtler forms of characterization. 


2931. Sergeant, Howard. The Innovations of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
pp. 540-545. Hopkins's metrical and imagistic innovations grew from a 
desire, not to startle or shock, but to express precisely what he had to 
say and the tensions (emotional and intellectual) producing his thoughts. 
The Wreck of the Deutschland is “a great contribution to the body of 
English religious poetry." His later poems, despite his depressed mood, 
continue to reveal the craftsman-poet and actually surpass Donne in 
intensity of feeling. Hopkins's imagery and "living quality" cause us to 
regard him as a contemporary. In focusing attention upon diction and 
texture, he has been a good influence upon later poetry. 


2932. Fox, R. M. The O'Casey I Knew, pp. 546-548. Fox first met 
O'Casey around 1922, in Dublin, after O'Casey had expanded an article 
that Fox had written on the jailing, in America, of Jim Larkin, a labor 
agitator, and had it published in Dublin. O'Casey took Fox to Fowler 
Hall, then a shelter for refugees, and to a Sinn Fein trial. In his plays 
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O’Casey drew upon his experiences and memories of these days for 
situations and characters. 





, XXX VI:1, January 1965. 


2933. Shrivastava, S. N. L. Emerson’s Philosophy of Life, pp. 11-16. 
Essentially a mystic, Emerson set forth his philosophy best in three essays: 
The Over-Soul, Self-Reliance, and Compensation. [The thought in these 
is summarized.] 


2934. Bluen, Herbert. The Poetry of W. H. Davies, pp. 29-32. Despite 
occasional clichés and sentimentality, Davies’s poetry at its best is 
essentially lyrical and delightfully unsophisticated——this last being a cause 
of criticism by some. Yet much of it reveals a thinker whose philosophy 
is based upon experience, not books. In his poems we find compassion 
for the sufferings of the poor, love of nature, humor, and a sense of God 
in nature. 


» &XAVE2, February 1965. 


2935. Sergeant, Howard. Poetry and the Sense of Tradition, pp. 78-82. 
Paradoxical though it may seem, modern poetry does not represent a 
denial of traditional values. Actually, “traditional” and “original” are 
used with inconsistent and uncertain meanings, sometimes depreciatingly, 
sometimes approvingly. No poet can be wholly original in the sense of 
owing nothing to the past or to others. English poetry of the past half- 
century has seen not only new ways shaped by “new creative forces” but 
also the revival of approaches from the 16th and 17th centuries. Hopkins, 
for example, systematizes individually practices found in Langland, 
Skelton, and Milton and in the nursery-rhyme tradition. The great 
influence of both Eliot and Hopkins upon 20th-century poets comes from 
their concern with traditional currents. 


, XXXVI:3, March 1965. 


2936. Tchernine, Odette. The Shakespeare Quatercentenary, pp. 118- 
122. The quatercentenary of Shakespeare’s birth was marked by cele- 
brations in communities named Stratford in England, Ontario, and 
Connecticut, and in London, notably with a commemorative service in 
Westminster Abbey on April 26, 1964. 


, XXXVI:4, April 1965. 


2937. Norman, Sylva. Claude Houghton and Texas, pp. 173-177. 
Largely ignored owing to “the post-war lack of interest in spiritual and 
intellectual values,” Houghton (who died in 1961) had recognition from 
the University of Texas, which bought his Mss (novels, plays, and stories) 
and asked him for data on each one, which he supplied. [Norman’s visit 
to Austin in April, 1964, persuaded her to edit and publish Houghton’s 
Journals, covering the years 1932-1948.] Among literary men who recog- 
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nized the merit of Houghton’s work are Arnold Bennett, ມີ. (3. Wode- 
house, Hugh Walpole, J. C. Powys, and Henry Miller. 


» XXXVI:5, May 1965. 


2938. Duffin, H. C. Man and God in Thomas Hardy, pp. 215-218. 
Hardy’s views of man are seen best in his novels; of God, in his poems. 
The poems do not show Hardy as an atheist, espousing a mechanistic 
conception of life; the novels show him with a favorable attitude toward 
man and man’s potential for the splendid. Hardy lacked completely any 
spark of the mystical that is needed to perceive the reality of God. 





2939. Fox, R. M. Abbey Theatre, pp. 225-227. Starting in 1923, Sean 
O’Casey’s realistic plays of Irish tenement life changed the policy of 
play selection at Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, which had hitherto been 
dominated by Yeats’s romantic verse plays often dealing with Irish 
legend. More recently, especially since destruction of the old Abbey 
by fire in 1951, complaints have been made that modern plays are trivial. 
With the new, rebuilt and enlarged Abbey Theatre, due to open in the 
fall of 1965, many await the future with great interest and speculate upon 
the hold that Yeats’s plays have today. (A Yeats revival was scheduled.) 
Certainly “new and dramatic expression for the new Ireland” must be 
formed. 


; XXXVI:10, October 1965. 


2940. Gervais, Terence White. T. S. Ellot and Asian Culture, pp. 453- 
455. Despite their official Christian context, Eliot's poems reveal "sure 
traces of Asian paradox, passivity, the Hindu dynamic 'ever beyond'— 
ideas maybe sown in impressionable days of Sanskrit studies." His 
poems are indebted to Zen thought in various subtle and unrecognized 
Ways. 


> XXXVE11, November 1965, 


2941. Morrell, R. W. The Political and Philosophical Ideas of Thomas 
Paine, pp. 497-500. Intensely individualistic, Paine believed in the need 
for men to surrender certain rights for the good of society. He wrote 
The Age of Reason to combat atheism and expose what he considered 
the dangers of orthodox Christianity. He deserves to be better known 
and valued. 


2942. Nandakumar, Prema. Edith Sitwell, 1887-1964, pp. 501-508. 
Emphasis on technique, on innovations in imagery and variety in 
rhythm, which characterizes Sitwell’s poetry before World War II, is 
replaced thereafter by emphasis upon emotion and suffering, as her 
reflection upon Christs passion and death supplied a new dimension 
for her work. 
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, XXXVI:12, December 1965. 


2943. Green, Roger L. Rudyard Kipling: 1865-1936, pp. 553-557 
Largely neglected by critics for many years, Kipling's work continued t« 
be printed, sold, and read. The reversal of this attitude of critical con 
demnation or disregard, which was begun in 1929 with Bonamy Dobree’: 
essay in The Lamp and the Lute and was continued by T. S. Eliot arx 
C. S. Lewis, culminated in Charles Carrington’s official biography o 
1955 and J. M. S. Tompkins’s reassessment in The Art of Rudyar 
Kipling in 1959, a full-length scholarly study. At last his greatness i: 
recognized. 

—John S. Phillipsor 


; XXXVII:1, January 1966. 


2944. Nambiar, O. K. The Two Voices of Walt Whitman, pp. 15-22 
Whitman's poetry reflects two personalities, one the "son of Manhattan,’ 
the other a “Kosmos.” The former represents the functioning of Whit 
man's normal consciousness, the latter an awakened Self which ha: 
experienced insight into a higher reality. Often the two personalitie: 
overlap in the poetry. Thus Whitman can find a single divine spiri! 
behind the multitudinous masks of individual faces and objects and car 
include all mankind in his poetic celebration. 


, XXXVII:4, April 1966. 


2945. Trevelyan, Sir George. Shakespeare and the Vision of Wholeness 
pp. 147-152. The “vision of wholeness” is that world view that holds al 
life to be part of a vast spiritual being. Shakespeare shared this vision, 
and the theme of primal unity underlies all his plays. Dramatic conflic 
occurs when this unity is disrupted through human error. The hero’s 
task is then to restore harmony through a symbolic union with hi: 
"higher self" as represented by the heroine. Every Shakespearean play 
partakes of this allegorical meaning, though the cosmic moral is never 
intrusive. 


> XXX VII:5, May 1966. 


2946. Sergeant, Howard. Religion in Modern British Poetry: The Pre. 
occupation with Time, pp. 204-209. While science has been responsible 
for the weakening of conventional religious concepts, it has also contrib. 
uted new ideas which have helped bring poets back to such fundamentak 
as time. Much modern poetry has been concerned with a sense ol 
timelessness or an inner state of being freed from the domination of the 
conventional view of time. T. S. Eliots Four Quartets provide ar 
excellent example of this preoccupation as does some of the poetry oi 
Edwin Muir. 


2947. Bluen, Herbert. The Poetry of Alice Meynell, pp. 226-229 
Meynell's poetry is quite complex in spite of her disarmingly simple lan- 
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guage. Some of her early work is marred by “introspection and self- 
dramatization,” but she managed to overcome these faults with maturity. 
Much of her later poetry reflects a philosophy based on profound 
religious convictions. Yet her appeal is largely intellectual rather than 
emotional, and it is unlikely she will ever enjoy wide popularity. 


, XXXVII:8, August 1966. 


2948. Sergeant, Howard. Religion in Modern British Poetry: The 
Ambiguities of Dylan Thomas, pp. 354-360. For all his antipathy toward 
orthodox religion, Thomas was deeply aware of the spiritual nature of 
man. The development of his own religious attitudes can be traced from 
his earliest poetry through his final work. Those attitudes are not 
altogether clear. Elements of Christianity are evident, but they are 
obscured by pantheism and a vague mysticism. The difficulty may arise 
out of the poet’s “partiality for paradox.” 


2949. Rao, E. Nageswara. Thoreau and Gandhi: A Comparison, pp. 
361-364. While it is true that Gandhi was influenced to an extent by 
Thoreau, it is incorrect to conclude that he drew the basic concept of 
civil disobedience from the American. Gandhi had practiced passive 
resistance in the Transvaal before he read Thoreau, and he found in 
Thoreau’s work confirmation of his own established beliefs. The prin- 
cipal difference between the two men lies in the range of their influence. 
Thoreau’s experiences were personal; Gandhi’s campaigns involved entire 
nations. 


2950. Bluen, Herbert. The Poetry of Andrew Young, pp. 371-374. 
Young is one of the few contemporary poets who find nature a source 
of continuing inspiration for their work. While his language is terse and 
simple, Young’s themes are highly sophisticated. He portrays familiar 
sights and sounds with remarkable originality, and his preoccupation with 
nature is “so intense as to suggest mystical communion with it.” 


; AXXVII:10, October 1966. 


2951. Sergeant, Howard. Religion in Modern British Poetry: Some 
Individualist Poets, pp. 459-465. The four British poets, Anne Ridler, 
Kathleen Raine, Norman Nicholson, and R. S. Thomas, all received 
recognition during or after World War II for their religious poetry. 
Though their formal creeds are not all alike, each has been strongly 
influenced by the Christian tradition and, in varying degrees, by the 
experiences of war. 


2952. Martin, E. W. The Contemporary Author in Britain, pp. 466-470. 
In The Book Writers, Who Are They? Richard Findlater analyzed the 
results of a confidential survey of British authors. He made a distinc- 
tion between the secondary, or part-time, and the primary, or full-time, 
author and he concluded that the latter works under trying conditions 
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and for minimal compensation. Findlater’s examination of the lot ດ] 
the primary author is limited, but it is obvious that the full-time writer 
needs state support. 
| —Tom E. Kakonis 


[Abstracts from Aryan Path, XXXL:5, May 1960-XXXTV:12, December 
1963 have not yet been published in AES.] 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, 1I:4, December 1966. 


2953. McAuley, James. Shaw Neilson’s Poetry, pp. 235-253. Readers 
of Neilson’s poetry must admit that the poet was sometimes inept in his 
choice of words. Yet he can be compared to John Clare and William 
Blake. All three wrote of childhood innocence. Like Blake, Neilson 
rejected the religious learning of his youth. He also wrote poems protest- 
ing social evils, as well as poems whose theme is death (ie., poems of 
experience), and at his best subtly communicated the mysteriousness of 
life. . | i 


2954. Douglas, Dennis. The Text of Lawson’s Prose, pp. 254-265. The 
three-volume Stories of Henry Lawson (Sydney, 1965) edited by Cecil 
Mann could have established a definitive text. However, it follows 
“almost invariably” the 1935 or the 1948 editions of Lawson’s works. 
Ambiguities are left unchanged or else created; passages are interpolated 
in the wrong places; corrections known to be Lawson’s own are omitted; 
the earlier texts are frequently ignored; and the chronological order of the 
sequence of original publication is obscured. The new edition contributes 
to, rather than arrests, “a process of textual degeneration that began 
with the first editions.” 


2955. McKenzie, K. A. Joseph Furphy, Jacobean, pp. 266-277. In 
Such is Life and Rigby’s Romance Furphy drew heavily upon Shake- 
speare’s plays (especially Ham.) and the Bible. Shakespeare’s metaphor 
of the world as a stage appears frequently. In some instances the allu- 
sions and quotations from both sources are used in their original spirit; 
in others they are parodied or comically juxtaposed with Australian 
idioms. 


2956. Oppenheim, Helen. The Author of THE HIBERNIAN FATHER: 
An Early Colonial Playwright, pp. 278-288. The long unknown author of 
The Hibernian Father (1844) was Edward Geoghegan. The title page 
of the recently discovered manuscript of The Jew of Dresden (1846), 
known to be his, states that the 1846 play is “By the Author of The 
Hibernian Father/and other plays/.” A letter of 1846 by Geoghegan 
also furnishes proof of his authorship. 


2957. Hergenhan, L. T. GEOFFRY HAMLYN Through Contemporary 
Eyes, pp. 289-295, A comparison of two Australian reviews with two 
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English reviews of Henry Kingsley's Geoffry Hamlyn reveals that the 


Australian critics were disappointed in Kingsley’s failure to portray ` 


Australia accurately or to reveal the new country's social consciousness. 
Ihe English reviewers thought the depiction of Aystralian life was very 
realistic. There was general agreement that the novel’s construction 
needed tightening. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


BARAT REVIEW, II:2, June 1967, 


2958. Lawrence, Kenneth. Hamlet’s Dual Mission, pp. 94-100. Ham. 
is a partial failure and achieves incomplete catharsis because Hamlet is 
ziven the two opposed missions of scourge and minister. He cannot 
reconcile the two roles he has to play and, passive at the end, trusts to 
providence to resolve events. 

—Douglas Robillard 


* 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, V:1, Autumn 1962: 


2959. Brady, Marion B. Crabbe, “Clutterbuck and Co.,” pp. 19-30. 
George Crabbe, in the Elder Brother's Tale from Tales of the Hall, shifts 
tone to express the speaker's changing sentiments about his early love- 
affair. He puts his boyish infatuation into. exaggerated romantic 
abstractions and his later disillusion into flat matter-of-fact. The refer- 
once to Clutterbuck and Co., makes an ironic introduction to his 
discovery that his love is a banker’s mistress. The shifts in diction are 
aesthetically sound when seen as the mode of these reversals in feeling. 


2960. Bernard, Kenneth. The Real Thing in Jamess THE REAL 
IHING, pp. 31-32. The artist in Henry James’s The Real Thing cannot . 
»aint good pictures of the impoverished but genteel Monarchs as fash- 
ionable illustrations, but he can do so with a Cockney and an Italian 
model. 'The aesthetic failure marks a success in compassion. "Though 
1e can only do good pictures of false models, his feeling for the Mon- 
irchs keeps him from painting them well. T 

2961. Golightly, M. C. Proper Names in Plays, by Chance or Design? 
30. 33-44. Authors choose names for their characters by an unconscious 
sredilection for associations in sight and sound symbolisms of the words. 
characters assume something of the same child-status that inspires the 
choices for christenings. A list of characters’ names from 14 Restoration 
plays illustrates a preference for initial B, A, C, and P. Words with 
ingual kinaesthesia or with specialist associations are popular for sup; 
sorting characters. 


> V:2, Winter 1964. 


1962. Winzeler, Charlotte. Curse upon a God, Classical and Elizabethan 
Fhought Blended, pp. 87-94. In An Execration Upon Vulcan, which 
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` 
rails at the fire-god for burning his choice Latin Hbrary instead of the 
vulgar-preferred courtly romances, Ben Jonson combines the conven- 
tiohs of classical criticism with the Anglican prayer of praise. Thus 
Elizabethan vigor abets Horatian contempt of popular literature. Good 
writing amuses by symmetry while it instructs by choice diction. 


, V:3-4, Spring-Summer 1964. 


2963. Kegel, Charles H. Carlyle and Ruskin: An Influential Friendship, 
pp. 219-229. Surface contrasts do not hide agreements between Thomas 
Carlyle and John Ruskin,: who met between September 1846 and 
June 1847, setting up a master-disciple relationship which colored all of 
Ruskin’s work after Stones of Venice II. After his father’s death, Ruskin 
began (1873) to sign his letters to Carlyle “son” and to address him 
_ (1874) as “Papa.” Carlyle’s Past and Present had the*greatest impact, 
" Fors Clavigera and St. George's Guild being literal applications of the 
ideas in that book. ວ 





EP t & 
, Visi, Autumn 1964, 


2964. Green, John A. Marcel Schwob and THE TALKING MA- 
CHINE: a Tale á la Poe—via Thomas A. Edison, pp. 41-47. Schwob 
(1867-1905), a patron of Paul Valéry and Alfred Jarry, an influential 
pre-Symbolist critic, and an admirer of Robert Browning and Edgar 
Allen Poe, published a story, ` The Talking Machine [here translated], 
inspired by an interview with Thomas Alva Edison printed in Schwob's. 
fathers paper. [The hero of the Poe-like story has gone mad in perfect- 
‘Ing a monstrous machine that imitates the voice tonelessly.] l 


ງ VI:2, Winter 1965. 


2965. Gassman, Byron. Religious Attitudes in the World of Humphry 
Clinker, pp. 65-72. In the Expedition of Humphry Clinker, Smollett 
criticized the Anglican clergy for simony and self-indulgence and scolded ` 
the Methodists for the threat their doctrines posed to social stability and 
. common sense. Neither did he approve of interest in ghost stories, 
putting rationalist explanations of them in the mouth of skeptical 
Matthew Bramble. Approval of conventional Christianity appears ` 
implicitly in the contrary example of Tabitha Bramble and the quiet ` 
claims of Lydia ,Melford. | | 


» VII, Autumn 1965. 


2966. MacKay, Ruth M. Irish Heaths and German Cliffs: Study of 
the Foreign Sources of WUTHERING HEIGHIS, pp. 28-39. Emily 
Bronté read E. T. A. Hoffman's Das Majorat ("The Entail") as a Ger- 
man reading assignment at the Heger school in Brussels, and probably 
read an Irish tale, The Bridegroom of Barna (November 1840) in 
. Blackwood’s, a source ofr many Brontë plot items. Both combine revenge 


- 
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and:love motifs with strong parallels to main plot lines in Wuthering 
Heights. 


2967. Hill, Douglas. Yeats and the Invisible People of Ireland, pp. 61- 
67. Yeats’s A Vision and some of his poems based on it argue his faith 
in fairies, sinister folk of shifting form and matter. Yeats’s childhood 
memory of fairy tales related as matter of fact by the peasants gave him 
a way to heighten aesthetic vision by stimulating the emotions and 


bridging conscious and unconscious experience. 
—John Lindberg 


CANON, XVII:4, 1965. 


2968. Tracey, Edmund. Shakespeare in Opera, pp. 9-12. Few of the 
many attempts at opera based on Shakespeare's plays have resulted in 
artistic success. Verdi's Othello and Falstaff are two of the most success- 
ful examples. Since Verdi’s Falstaff, the only outstanding operatic 
adaptation of Shakespeare is Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

—Sandra M. Dicks 


[Several previous issues of Canon have not yet been abstracted for AES.] 


CITHARA, VI:2, May 1967, 


2969. Kowalczyk, R. Victorian Malaise and the Poetry of A. E. Hous- . 
man, pp. 13-21. Housman's poetic vision shows less romantic nóstalgia 
than a sober pejorism accepting existence "as the organic growth of 
evil." Tension arises in the search for values with no spiritual dimension 
and from the problem of human dignity in an impersonal world. Con- 
temporary pastoral Shropshire is the arena for all experience and all 
attempts to find meaning in it. 


2970. Litzinger, Boyd. Browning's Measure of Man, pp. 33-40. Robert 
Browning's gift for focusing intensely on life is related to his concern 
for truth and his attention to character and motive-revealing monologue. 
In the microcosm of The Ring and the Book the conflict between good 
and evil comes to life. Evil, tied to time, cannot ultimately conquer. 
Not by statement, but through “vision in action," Browning's re-creation 
and interpretation reveals life as art should. | 


2971. Dahl, Curtis. The Devil is a Wise One, pp. 52-58. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s use of the Devil to preach the evil of moral isolation as 
well as of sin is ironically effective. So is Chillingworth’s rhetoric in 
suggesting that psychological necessity negates moral responsibility. 
Ethan Brand finds the Unpardonable Sin only by committing it. Com- 
parable ironic ambiguities appear in Rapaccini’s Daughter and The 
Birthmark. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 
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COMPARATIVE DRAMA, I:2, Summer 1967. 


2972. Kahler, Erich. Doctor Faustus from Adam to Sartre, pp. 75-92. 
The mythical background of the Doctor Faustus motif includes the stories 
of Adam, Prometheus, and Icarus. The actual motif begins with the 
differentiation between legitimate and illegitimate magic associated with 
the advent of Christianity. Simon Magus, who supposedly adopted the 
name Faustus, is the prototype of the black magician. The Faustbook of 
1587 is the main source of subsequent Faustus literature. Users of the 
motif have revealed its symbolic possibilities: Christopher Marlowe 
presents the popular story even though he raises the spiritual level; 
Goethe makes Faust a prototype of modern man-—"although trans- 
gressing the human limits he is not an inhuman man"; Thomas Mann's 
Adrian Leverkühn is the artist carried "into spheres of abstraction"; 
Paul Valéry's Faust endures the “self-contained hell" of human existence; 
Jean-Paul Sartre's Goetz confronts "the breakdown of the absolute." In 
: a modern world without “a human community,” Faustus may symbolize 
mankind's pursuit of technology as a secular absolute. 


2973. Roy, Emil Archetypal Patterns in Fry, pp. 93-104. Christopher 
Fry uses archetypal patterns involving witty splits, doublings and ambiva- 
lences. Settings are often literally or symbolically divided. The plays 
contain a three-part movement: an attempt at reconciliation, the failure 
ef the attempt, the rise of a new society paralleling the protagonist's 
shift in interest from death to life. The theme of redeeming love is always 
presented with ambivalence; death and love complement each other. 
Fry's plays can be grouped "in terms of stages in the life of a redeemed 
society." In the later plays societies move closer to disintegration. 


2974. Cutts, John. Tamburlaine “as fierce Achilles was,” pp. 105- 
. 109. Tamburlaine's character in Marlowe's play is created by the 
dramatic use of mythology in 1Li.447-480, in which Tamburlaine is 
described with the feminine characteristics attributed to Achilles in 
Golding's translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book XIII, 200,205. 


2975. Ross, Lawrence J. Symbol and Structure in the SECUNDA 
PASTORUM, pp. 122-149. The Wakefield Master uses “literal” objects 
as spiritual symbols in the Second Shepherd's Play. The gifts of the 
shepherds to the Christ child parallel the Gifts of the Magi. Each gift 
has traditional meanings which are identifiable in the art of the period. 
The farce is literally religious; parallels to the Adoration appear while 
the farce is enacted. References are made to the Eucharist, the Incarna- 
tion, and the Crucifixion. The farce itself is a comic enactment of the 
Nativity theme as described in the homiletic tradition. The true child. 
("Lamb of God") replaces Mak's false one. The farce depicts the human 
condition before the Incarnation and is intimately related to the Adoration 
scene, 

—Terry Otten 
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CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IX:1, Spring 1967. 


2976. Hough, Graham. MacNeice and Auden (rev.-art, The Collected 
Poems of Louis MacNeice, ed. E. R. Dodds; W. H. Auden, Collected 
Shorter Poems 1927-57), pp. 9-17. The collected works of Auden and 
MacNeice reveal that, despite their shared beginnings and culture, the 
poets make widely disparate use of their materials. Despite his tendency 
to rewrite and revise (and not always improve) his earlier work, Auden 
exploits his materials well, whereas MacNeice never achieves a conscious 
fulfillment of his ability. 


2077. Wain, John. The Shakespearean Lie-detector: Thoughts on 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, pp. 27-42. Much. has a novelistic 
quality and a prosaic nature that separate it from the other, more poetic 
comedies. It continues, though, the recurring theme of these other 
comedies: that man is vital, and must continue to be vital. 


2978. Hartsock, Mildred. The Exposed Mind: A View of THE AWK- 
WARD AGE, pp. 49-59. Critical interest in the dialogue techniques of 
James’s The Awkward Age has overshadowed its importance as an early, 
full treatment of the principal theme of the later novels, “the belief that 
the highest duty of man is an honest exploration of consciousness.” The 
general belief that the novel is a failure is unwarranted. 

—Fred Erisman 


DRAMA, No. 81, Summer 1966. 


2979. Brown, Ivor. William, Half a Conqueror, pp. 25-26. Maugham 
“worked profusely and with very few failures in the theatre” for 16 
years before he “walked out of it.” Avoiding the Drama of Ideas, he 
“believed political and philosophical theories to be private matters . 
unsuited to the theatre where the victory lies more with the emotions 
felt by all than with ideas promoted by few.” Today’s revival vogue may 
restore his popularity, for, though limited in range, Maugham depicted 
“the smart set with neat and scrupulous craftsmanship which may guar- 
antee his survival.” 

— Kristen Patton 


[Abstracts from Drama, No. 80, Spring 1966 have not yet been published 
in AES.] 


DRAMA SURVEY, V:1, Spring 1966. 


2980. Brogunier, Joseph. Expiation in Yeats's Late Plays, pp. 24-38. In 
late plays such as The Dreaming of the Bones, The Words Upon the 
Window-Pane, and Purgatory, even when Yeats treats expiation of the 
spirits of the dead, his subject is expiation of the living. For both, 
expiation of passion and remorse is a cyclic, spiralling effort to free the 
psyche (or soul) from those limiting feelings and from the failure to : 
understand the self and life. 
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2981. Cole, Douglas. Faust and Anti-Faust in Modern Drama, pp. 39- 
52. The Faust of 20th-century drama is an anti-Faust, searching not for 
absolute truth but for his own identity. In Michel de Ghelderode’s The 
Death of Doctor Faust, Faust despises his dishonorable and false self 
and at last ennobles himself by suicide. In Paul Valéry’s incomplete 
Luste, or the Crystal Girls, Faust records in memoirs his diverse past to 
give his present unity. In Valéry’s The Only One, also incomplete, Faust 
though weary and bitter finds the freedom of self-possession. In Law- 
rence Durrell’s medieval romance, An Irish Faustus, Faust triumphs 
over his evil self, winning personal peace through moral responsibility. 


2982. Dukore, Bernard F. Tiny Albee, pp. 60-66. Since Tiny Alice is 
preposterous taken as a realistic play, it must be understood on its 
symbolic level. There the play fails because its religious meanings are 
obscure and inconsistent, and its character motivation is undiscoverable. 
Even if its imagery and thematic structure are taken as homosexual 
symbolism, the meaning is lost behind a too highly specialized homosexual 
argot. 


2983. Perret, Marion. Shakespeare’s Use of Messengers in ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA, pp. 67-72. Messengers are a major structural 
element in the play. They enhance the audience’s sense of the vastness 
of space, they unify the worlds of Rome and Egypt, and in their duties 
they dramatize the power and character of their rulers. 

—Tom Vander Ven 


[Abstracts from Drama Survey IV:4 have not yet been published in AES.] 


' DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LIX:3, June 1967. 


2984. Handley, Graham. Mrs. Gaskel's Reading: Some Notes on 
Echoes and Epigraphs in MARY BARTON, pp. 131-138. Elizabeth 
Gaskell's use of epigraphs was always functional. In Mary Barton she 
quoted extensively from the works of Keats, Coleridge, and the Corn Law 
Rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott. These epigraphs set up “a reverberating rele- 
vance in the text which adds immensely to our enjoyment of the novel 


and to our critical appraisal of it." 
—Arnold B. Fox 


ENCORE, XI:6, November-December 1964. 


2985, View From the Gods, pp. 4-5. Drama criticism in the London 
` newspapers is at a very low ebb. Critics no longer have an ideal theater 
in mind, toward which they attempt to move the existing theater: they 
merely accept the status quo, Their articles are merely exercises for their 
fluency and wit. 
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2986. Clurman, Harold. A Critic's Credo, pp. 13-20 (reprinted from * E 


T. 


The Nation, New York, no date given). A critic is not one who relates... 


the effect the play wrought upon him, but one who is concerned with the . I 


causes of this effect. “At best, a critic is an artist whose point of depar- 
ture is another artist’s work.” He should not judge all plays by a rigid 
ideal, but recognize talent, great or small, wherever he finds it and 
encourage it. 


2987. Brown, Kenneth H. THE BRIG Cuts, pp. 28-30. [Reprint of 
scenes in the original version of The Brig which were cut after preview 
performance in New York.] 


2988. Kostelanetz, Richard. Off-Broadway Talent, pp. 31-41. The New 
American Theater, made possible by the post-War rise of a new Euro- 
pean theater and the later establishment of an off-Broadway theater, 
is a movement of individual talents which no label will fit. It is gen- 
erally revolting against the dying styles of post-War American theater. 
This could be the decade in which American drama achieves significance 
in national and world culture. 


> XII:1, January-February 1965. 


2989, Bentley, Eric. Aspects of Farce, pp. 12-21 (reprinted from The 
Life of the Drama). Laughter arises when our inhibited wishes are 
gratified by a joke. Farce offers us the opportunity to see our inhibited 
and unmentionable wishes fulfilled without the feeling of guilt. The 
essence of farce is the interplay between wild fantasy and drab reality, 
violence and gentleness. As soon as one side of this dialectic is omitted 
the farce is weakened, becoming either simply oppressive or turning into 
sentimental light comedy. 


2990. Fenwick, J. H. Can Britain Make It? pp. 21-26. The present 
revival of British farce points up the special problem inherent in these 
plays. They are based on the reactions of people to a social code rather 
than the reactions of people to each other. And this social code, the wall 
off which jokes must bounce, is not written into the plays but has to be 
taken for granted. The problem is how to establish this social order in 
the play. 


2991, Morgan, Edwin. A Traverse Year, pp. 31-39. The Traverse 
Theatre Club in Edinburgh has established itself as a highly professional 
theater, dedicated to the production of international modern drama. The 
severe space limitations are often turned to advantage, the drama achiev- 
ing intensity and subtlety because of them. It seems that the theater 
is best suited to drama which intimately probes the human heart. 


2992. Hunnings, Neville. Stratford’s Greece, pp. 40-42. David Thomp- 
son’s Stage Sixty, at Stratford Bow, with its production of several plays 
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ອເ by Euripides, is demonstrating that Greek tragedy can be made appeal- 


. ing and exciting. «i 


ne 


2993. Thompson, David. Stratford’s Greece: The Inside View, pp. 42- 
46. The production of Greek tragedy at Stratford East has shown that, 
contrary to common belief, audiences will support and enjoy it. What 
is needed to restore these plays to the popular classical repertoire is 
their frequent production, to provide continuity in experimentation and 
the working out of a style that will carry the original as accurately as 
possible without being artificial. 





; XII:2, March-April 1965. 


2994, Baxandall, Lee. Arthur Miller’s Latest, pp. 19-23. The dramatic 
power and artistry of Miller, in total collapse in After The Fall, 
is revived in his latest play, Incident at Vichy. And although the play 
has its faults—a shying away from personal experience and an arbitrary 
shaping of characters to fit social norms—the conclusion, in which 
the young Doctor, LéDuc, acknowledges his guilt and yet is still able to 
act, presents a major advance in Miller's moral thought. 


> AIL:4, July-August 1965. 


2995, Berger, John. Criticism West of Suez, pp. 4-15. The critic's 
main task is connecting art and reality. But his audience exists today in 
a dream world of political and social unreality. Thus his task is made 
doubly difficult because first he must guide his readers to reality. He 
can then aid the artist by showing him that a sense of historical perspec- 
tive is necessary, and aid his readers by making them aware that art 
can stimulate historical self-consciousness and can provide answers to 
the questions: What am I? What are we? 


2996. Brustein, Robert. Seasons of Discontent, pp. 23-29 (“Introduction” 
to Seasons of Discontent: Dramatic Opinions 1959-1965). After the 
lethargy of the Eisenhower years, American culture awoke in most areas. 
The theater, for the most part, however, continued in blandness and 
mediocrity. The Off-Broadway movement showed promise but, with the 
demise of the Living Theater, lost heart. The deterioration of commer- 
cial Broadway theater raised hopes for a revolution, but the Lincoln 
Center Repertory Theater proved to be merely the dying gasps of Broad- 
way. Recently the Lincoln was taken over by new and energetic direc- 
tors, and young writers began to experiment in drama. The revitaliza- 
tion and blossoming of the American theater may be at hand. 

—Albert Misseldine 


[Abstracts from Encore XI:4 July-August 1964 have not yet been pub- 
lished in AES.] 
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ENCOUNTER, XXVIILS5, May 1967. 


2997. Fussell, Paul. The Memorable Scenes ot " t PS swell, pp. 70-71: 
Of several traits of "modern" biographical pra tice which appear first: 
in Boswell’s work, the most notable is is professional, self-conscious 
contriving of memorable “scenes” in which he was both actor and 
reporter. MN s. 







2998. Bergonzi, Bernard. Thoughts on the Personality Explosion, pp. 
78-84. The shift from the traditional concept of a work of art as an 
artifact to that of art as a performance must at least require a redefini- 
tion of "aesthetic"; at the most it may result in the disappearance of art as 
we know it. 


; XXVIIL:6, June 1967. 


2999, Stearn, Gerald. Conversations with McLuhan, pp. 50-58. [These 
are not conversations, but questions and answers about interpretations 
and criticisms of Marshall McLuhan's work. Presumably they are from a 
book to be published in June by Dial Press titled McLuhan, Hot and 
Cool] 


, XXIX:1, July 1967. 


3000. Ellmann, Richard. The Critic as Artist as Wilde, pp. 29-37. Wilde, 
giving Arnold’s and Pater's key terms his own meanings, was one of the 
first to exalt the critic along with the artist. He said that criticism aids 
art by discovering new possibilities. But he never formulated a resolu- 
tion for his contradictory points of view that art was “disengaged from 
actual life” and “deeply incriminated with it." 


3001. Wain, John. “To Write for My Own Race”: The Fiction of Flann 
O'Brien, pp. 71-85. O'Brien's At Swim-Two-Birds is a thoroughly suc- 
cessful experimental novel which merits wider study. Linked, though . 
in an individual way, with the work of Eliot, Pound, and Joyce, its 
multi-level subject is “not man, but Irishman.” 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


“My 


FORUM (Texas), IV:7, Summer 1965. 


3002. Banks, Loy Otis. Moral Perspective in GULLIVER'S TRAVELS ` 
and CANDIDE, pp. 4-8. Swift's satire, seen through a sympathetically 
conceived first-person, suggests an indictment of the human race; Volt- 
aire’s satire, detached and impersonal, is “suggestive of reappraisal,” 
though it is a "dehumanized" satire. 


3003. Lund, Mary Graham. An Angry Young Man in London: Thomas 
Chatterton as Satirist, pp. 19-22. Chatterton’s Kew Gardens, largely 
neglected by critics, is valuable as a work of satiric art as well as a 
“portrait of the artist as a very young man” and a Hogarthian panorama 
of the 18th-century world. 
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3004. Wolfe, Peter. Point of View and Characterization in Wilkie Col- 

lins’s THE MOONSTQNE, pp. 27-29. Despite the shortcomings of The 

Moonstone and despite certain superficialities of characterization, the 

. novel demonstrates a "fresh awareness of ethical conduct" regardless of 
popular causes or social position. 


, 1V:8, Fall and Winter 1965. 


3005. Moynihan, William T. Dylan Thomas's Conception of Poetry, 
pp. 10-16. Thomas's ideas on poetry are fully developed in his prose and 
his poems. At one extreme, poetry is "work"; at the other, it may be the 
vehicle of prophecy. Poetry "expresses the unchanging through the 
changing, the spirit through the flesh." 


- 3006. Wysong, J. N, The Influence of Heine on the Poetry of A. E. 
Housman, pp. 17-20. An examination of several poems shows how per- 
vasive was the influence of Heine on Housman, in point of rhythm and 
prosody as well as. ideas. 


3007, Bell, Haney H. A Reading of Faulkner's SARTORIS and THERE 
WAS A QUEEN, pp. 23-26. A diagrammed chronological study of the 
time-scheme of Sartoris and There Was a Queen shows the interrelation- 
ship of Faulkner’s characters. The degeneration of the Sartorises (the 
old ruling order) takes place in three stages, represented by three char- . 
acters. Narcissa, who gets a vicarious thrill out of receiving obscene 
letters from an unknown correspondent, is far removed from the Sartoris 
women of old. 

—Joyce Carol Smith 


[Forum (Texas) 1V:9-12, Spring, Summer, Fall 1966; and Winter- 
Spring 1967, abstracted in AES X:8, 1967.] T 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XVI, Winter 1967. 


3008. Olney, Clarke. Keats as John Foster’s “Man of Decision,” pp. 
6-8. Foster's essay, On Decision of Character (1804), contains. several 
precepts followed by Keats during his crucial years of close association 
with the painter, Benjamin Robert Haydon. Keats may have received 
Foster's ideas secondhand from Haydon, who greatly admired the essay 
. and made it required reading in his “school” for young painters, begun 
the same year he met Keats (1816). 


3009. Steffan, Truman Guy. Some 1813 Byron Letters, pp. 9-21. The 
holographs of four letters and two memoranda now in the Miriam 
Lutcher Stark Library at the University of Texas provide evidence of 
Byron’s busy life in 1813. Addressees were Lady Jane Davey, wife of 
the distinguished scientist Humphrey Davy; Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke 
(1769-1832), who had been appointed Professor of Mineralogy at Cam- 
bridge in 1808; George Thomson (1757-1851), an amateur musician and 
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collector of Scottish music; John Galt (1779-1839), Byron’s later biog- 
rapher (Life of Byron, 1830), who had sailed with, Byron from Gibraltar 
to Malta and had frequently seen him in London after 1811. The two 
notes are to Byron’s publisher, John Mufray. [The letters and memor- 
anda are reprinted in the article.] 


3010. Robinson, Dwight E. A Question of the Imprint of Wedgwood in 
the Longer Poems of Keats, pp. 23-28. Keats was strongly influenced 
by the “ornamental ware" produced by Josiah Wedgwood. Many Wedg- 
wood designs are seemingly described in his poetry, especially in The 
Fall of Hyperion, Endymion, Hyperion, and Isabella or the Pot of Basil. 
The name of Wedgwood is not mentioned in the Keats letters, not 
because Keats was unaffected by the Wedgwood designs, but because 
he mistakenly assumed that Wedgwood’s vases, plaques and busts 
were faithful reproductions of Greek handicraft and so merited no 
comment. [Seven plates accompany the article.] 


3011. Massey, Irving. The First Edition of Shelley’s POETICAL 
WORKS (1839): Some Manuscript Sources, pp. 29-38. Mary Shelley's 
fair-copy book (now known as Bodleian MS Shelley adds. d.9.), which 
she kept for many years before she published her two editions of 
Shelley’s Poetical Works in 1839, is the textual source for some of the 
new material in her editions. The new material includes a group of four 
epigrams from the Greek, four fragments (The rude wind is singing, 
Scenes from the Faust of Goethe, To William Shelley, and A Wanderer), 
and three poems on political themes (The Mask of Anarchy, Lines Written 
during the Castlereagh Administration, and Sonnet: England in 1819). 
Other inclusions based on the fair-copy book are a prose fragment 
associated with To William and two individual poems, On Keats and 
On Fanny Godwin. 


3012. Halliburton, David G. Shelley’s “Gothic” Novels, pp. 39-49. 
Although Shelley’s two early novels, Zatrozzi and St. Irvyne, possess some 
individual merit, they contain the basic ingredients of the Gothic tale: 
Gothic hubris; a pact with an “infernal” power; long-protracted dis- 
guises; and the defeat, the repentance, and the affirmation of faith 
“effected mutually by that repentance and that defeat.” Shelley was 
undoubtedly intrigued by “the mysteries of the sublime,” which “in its 
darker aspect. . . draws much of its power from the simple emotion of 
terror.” Creating the hero-villain, Shelley could affirm religious faith 
while rejecting the dead institutions which represent it. Because he 
could not effect the kind of concrete detail required, Shelley discontinued 
writing novels. Nevertheless, his preoccupation with ideas, spirits, and 
phantoms in the novels anticipates the world of Prometheus Unbound. 


3013. Pollin, Burton R. Nicholson’s Lost Portrait of William Godwin: A | 


Study in Phrenology, pp. 51-60. George Steuart [sic] MacKenzie's 
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Illustrations of Phrenology (Edinburgh, 1820) contains an excellent 
engraving of William Nicholson’s portrait of Godwin. The portrait, 
probably in water color, was done in 1816, and is the only available 
picture of Godwin between the ages of 45 and 74. The phrenological 
analysis in the Mackenzie book is perhaps more the work of George 
. Combe, who was then head of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, than 
of Mackenzie. Godwin himself condemns phrenology in his 1831 
Thoughts on Man (Essay XX, pp. 357-375). [The engraving is reprinted 
in the article.] 


3014. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Keats’s and Vergis Underworlds: Source 
and Meaning in Book IL of ENDYMION, pp. 61-72. Keats used the 
sixth Book of the Aeneid to express the theme of Endymion's first descent 
into the underworld. Just as Apollo grants to Aeneas the "Apollonian 
knowledge" to envision "the past, present, and future of the world and 
of his ultimate end," so Cynthia, the sister of Apollo, grants Endymion 
her divine aid. Other similarities to the Aeneid include descriptions of 
the passageway of the cave, Endymion's emotional responses, and. the 
domain of poets and high imagination (like Virgil’s Elysium of poets). 
Both Aeneas and Endymion achieve “partial fulfillment of visionary 
experience.” Also, Keats used Virgil’s distinction between two gates of 
sleep to differentiate between true and false dreaming by the poet, a 
constantly recurring theme in his poetry. 


3015. Ormerod, David. Nature's Eremite: Keats and the Liturgy of 
Passion, pp. 73-77. Keats’s sonnet Bright star! would I were steadfast 
as thou art reflects the poet’s rejection of Christian liturgy and ritual. 
The sonnet presents two ways of enjoying steadfastness. The star repre- 
sents one kind of immortality, but like conventional religion, it is divorced 
from “human shores.” The second vision of immortality, envisaged in 
the last line, is “nothing less than an eternity of coitus.” In the Eve of 
St. Agnes, as read by James D. Bougler, a similar choice is presented. 
In both poems, Keats, "the figure of the ascetic, the eremite," wishes to 
attain steadfastness “by the fleshly duality.” 


3016. Russell, Stanley C. “Self-Destroying,” Love in Keats, pp. 79-91. 
John Keats was “unwilling to allow that the attainment of love entailed 
deep involvement with a woman.” The internal struggle in Keats between 
passion and thought made him view love as “self-destroying,” as a threat 
to his identity as a poet. To compensate, he idealized love in Endymion, 
but idealized it “perforce against the realization of its potential destruc- 
tiveness.” Above all, Keats’s view of the duality of love is clearly dis- 
cernible in his tragic relationship with Fanny Brawne. 


3017. Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson, compilers. 
Current Bibliography, pp. 113-149. [". . . a register of the literary 
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nterest in Keats, Shelley, Byron, Hunt, and their circles from (approx- 
mately) July 1965 through June 1966."] 
—Terry Otten 


Abstracts from Keats-Shelley Journal, XV, Winter 1966, have not yet 
seen published in AES.] 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BULLETIN, XVII, 1966. 


3018. Gérin, Winifred. Byron’s Influence on the Brontés, pp. 1-19. 
Byron’s influence on the Brontés proceeded by three stages; the pictorial, — 
he dramatic, and finally, the philosophic. In the first stage, which began 
around 1833, the Brontë children were struck by Byron’s “romantic 
egacy,” which is partly responsible for the dominant romantic themes 
ind portraits of the Angria works. Byron’s influence became increasingly 
iramatic; he was the source of whole scenes and characters in later 
Angria literature. Finally, and most importantly, he affected “the mental 
ind moral atmosphere which became the habitual state of mind of the 
Brontés.” The Byronic hero, specifically Byronic themes, and “the 
»bsessional dream . . . induced by the enchantment of Byron” are mani- 
‘est in Wuthering Heights, Jane Eyre, and the Gondal Poems. D 


3019. Rogers, Neville. The Punctuation of Shelley's Syntax, pp. 20-30. 
Jnfortunately, the transcription of Shelley's manuscripts is often pre- 
iented as if it actually constituted editing. Meanings of crucial passages 
n Shelley "depend on syntax, the syntax on punctuation, and the punc- 
uation on the editors personal understanding and technical skill." 
Thought and language are fused in Shelley's poetry “in a stream of 
:lassical syntax," but punctuation is often misleading. Attempts at punc- 
uation by the linguistically unequipped result in textual confusion. But, 
jn the other hand, today’s linguistically oriented transcriber erroneously 
‘educes editing to “a few simple rules." 


$020. Hamilton-Edwards, Gerald. John Keats and the Hammonds, pp. 
31-36. Relatively little is known of John Hammond, brother to the 
[Thomas to whom Keats was apprenticed. Investigation into the family 
'enerally has resulted in several interesting discoveries. As W. J. Bate 
»oints out in his biography, Keats may not have had his famous quarrel 
vith Dr. Hammond at all but with one of Hammond’s sons, or perhaps 
heir cousin, William Hammond, Jr. Fortunately, Keats resisted the 
‘routine life" for which he was preparing while apprenticed. [Contains 
| genealogical chart of the John Hammond family.] 


3021. McGann, Jerome. CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE 1 ມ: 
4 Collation and Analysis, pp. 37-54. E. H. Coleridge’s collation of two 
‘xtant Mss of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage I-II is incomplete or inaccurate 
n several important ways. Extant Mss and extra-textual sources permit 
econstruction of four stages in the composition of the poem: (1) the 
irst form, written between October 31, 1809, and March 28, 1810; 
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` (2) Robert Charles Dallas’s transcription; (3) the first edition, corre- 
sponding to the Dallas transcript as revised by Byron; (4) the seventh 
edition, which adds ten stanzas to Canto II and prefixes To Ianthe to the 
whole poem. Tracing the process of composition sheds light on the nature 
of confessional poetry and the related problem of “sincerity” as an 
aesthetic criterion, and above all, “helps us to understand the significance 
of the personal and dramatic quality in Byron’s own work.” 


3022. Polgar, Mirko. Keats’s Beauty-Truth Identification in the Light 
of Philosophy, pp. 55-62. Despite obvious: differences in method and 
` purpose, the medieval philosopher Thomas Aquinas and the visionary 
poet Keats (1795-1821) held similar concepts. Neither was content with 
the temporary nature of earthly beauty. Both sought to define “the 
ultimate beauty, the greatest joy, the fullest truth.” The means to their 
common goal differed, however; one was guided by “reason,” one 
by poetic imagination. 

à — Terry Otten 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXIV:162, June 1967. 


3023. Gilbert, Elliot L. KIM—Novel Or Propaganda? pp. 8-11. Critics’ 
concern as to whether or not in Kim Kipling could achieve a novel] arose 
from 19th-century failure to see the short story as a major genre. But 
Kim is a successful novel, taking symbolic structure from the theme of 
the lama's quest, and showing Kipling's mature compassion in his treat- 
ment of all India, white and dark, as a unified experience. 


3024. Bojarski, Edmund A. A Conversation With Kipling On Conrad, 
pp. 12-15. 'A Polish diplomat, Jan Perlowski (1872-1941), reports these 
‘opinions of Kipling after a meeting in 1928 in Madrid: that Conrad 
is un-English in creating characters with intense, romantic emotions, 
especially "fear and terror"; that in his greatest books, The Nigger of 
the Narcissus and Lord Jim, his morality is un-English, more “humane” 
and less "Christian"; that the theme of Lord Jim is the un-English, 
Russian one of how much a man is responsible for his actions, perhaps 
. very little; and that since Conrad never returned to Poland, Jim's deser- 

° tion of the Patna has no autobiographical symbolism. 
—John Lindberg 


LANGUES MODERNES, LIX:4, July-August 1965. 


3025. Fuzier, Jean. Thomas Kyd et l'éthique du spectacle populaire, 
pp..43-50. Kyd's Spanish Tragedy contains several ethics just as its 
dramatic technique combines principles of Senecan tragedy with those of 
popular theater. Kyd's theme of revenge parallels the teachings of 
3 Deuteronomy and Numbers, even though Church and State officially 
reject the Scriptures on this point. The excesses of the denouement are 
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‘xplained by Hieronimo’s madness. Justice and expiation have prominent 
‘oles in the struggle between Good and Evil. (In French) 
—John Van Eerde 


Abstracts from Langues Modernes LIX:3, May-June 1965 have not yet 
yeen published in AES.] 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXXIV:1, 1965. 


3026. Murphy, James J. Rhetoric in Fourteeneth-Century Oxford, pp. 
[-20. Though there is no evidence of systematic lectures at Oxford on 
‘hetoric before the 15th century, a few Oxonians produced treatises that 
'eflect the extensive though little known medieval rhetorical tradition. 


3027. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. English Analogues to the LIBER 
SCALAE, pp. 21-35. The Islamic Liber Scalae, available in English and 
n a French translation, is a possible source for eschatological details 
n The Pearl, The Land of Cockayne, and Hous of Fame. It also. con- 
ains parallels to passages in Spenser and Milton. 


3028. Page, R. I. A Note on the Text of MS CCCC 422 (SOLOMON 
AND SATURN), pp. 36-39. [A re-examination of the Ms and discussion 
of lacunae. 


3029. Brookhouse, Christopher. Chaucer’s *Impossibilia," pp. 40-42. 
—-haucer's speakers several times use the classical rhetorical device of 
isting impossible conditions, to emphasize the truth of their remarks. 


, XXXIV:2, 1965. 


3030. Leyerle, J. Beowulf the Hero and the King, pp. 89-102. The 
torm of Beowulf is analogous to that of the "interlace" which character- 
zes illuminated margins and other 7th-century art, in which tbe abun- 
lance and intricacy of detail obscure the singleness of theme. Beowulf 
nas "a structure of complex, knotted unity, unparalleled in English 
poetry.” Its major theme is “the fatal contradiction at the core of 
1eroic society" between the ideals of individual heroism and common 
welfare. The hero may be proud but the king must be prudent; 
Beowulf, ignoring the example of Heremod, in heroically conquering 
he dragon brings worse evil on his people. 


3031. Smithers, G. V. Two Typological Terms in the ANCRENE 
RIWLE, pp. 126-128. Schadewe and peinture are "technical terms in the 
rocabulary of Christian typology," deriving ultimately from the Platonic 
loctrine of ideas in the Republic. 


, XXXIV:3, 1965. 


3032. Hill, Betty. The Fifteenth-Century Prose LEGEND OF THE 
CROSS BEFORE CHRIST, pp. 203-222. [This previously unprinted 
rose text is here printed from a Worcester Cathedral Ms, together with 
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the Latin text from which it was translated. There is full discussion 0 
scribal forms and method of translation, with reference also to words 
senses, and phrases not previously recorded.] 


3033. Rosier, James L. A Textual Ambiguity in BEOWULF: “stod o1 
stapole,” pp. 223-225. Stapole (J. 926) is usually interpreted to mear 
"steps" but this is an error. Probably the scribe mistook a thorn for a y 
and the reading should be staPole, “position.” 


3034. Ker, N. R. Middle English Verses and a Latin Letter in a Manu 
script at Stanbrook Abbey, pp. 230-233. [Here printed for the first time 
are a set of scurrilous verses, a carol in which the Virgin Mother addresse: 
her Son, and a Latin letter on ecclesiastical preferments, all of earl; 
15th-century provenance.] 


, XXXV:1, 1966. 


3035, Bately, Janet M. Grimbald of St. Bertin’s, pp. 1-10. [An inquiry 
. into the probable linguistic background of the foreign scholars who aidec 
King Alfréd in his literary programs.] 


3036, Copland, Murray. THE SHIPMAN’S TALE: Chaucer and Boc. 
caccio, pp.:11-28. The Shipman's Tale is “the most materially non-moral” 
. of Chaucer's tales. Written originally for the Shipman (not the Wife ol 
Bath as some argue), it reveals an often overlooked depth in the rogue" 
cbaracter. Its aim is nothing so simple as satire; in the freshness and 
totality of its challenge of traditional mores, especially in a freely admitted 
context of the awareness of mortality, the tale is, "in its vulgar way, 
energetically heroic." , 


3037. Evans, J. M. Microcosmic Adam, pp. 38-42. A medieval com- 
monplace listing the seven or eight ingredients combined in the creation 
of man may be found in the 10th-century Solomon and Saturn and reap- 
pears in Cursor Mundi, the Wheatley Ms, and Ralegh's History of the 
World. The probable source is a lst-century pseudepigraphic work. 
—Charles A. Huttar 


[Abstracts from Medium Aevum, XXX1:3, 1962, and all issues for 1963 
and 1964 have not yet been published in AES.] 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXV:1, January 1960. 
3038. Kaske, R. E, January’s “Aube,” pp. 1-4. Two lines (IV, 1763, 


1856) of The Merchant’s Tale form a “skeleton-aube,” framing J anuary' S 
wedding night and pointing up its "bitterly ironic incongruities." 


3039. Steadman, John M. Simkin's Camus Nose: A Latin Pun in THE 
REEVES TALE? pp. 4-8. "As the Latin adjective for 'camus' (i.e., 'flat- 
nosed’ or ‘snub-nosed’) is simus, it is. . . fitting that a snub-nosed person 
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should be called Simond.” Word play on names and physiognomy is 
appropriate to medieval rhetorical theory and is supported by Pliny’s 
Natural History. “Simkin shares . . . other characteristics with classical 
personae of similar names.” 


3040. Hyman, Lawrence W. Marvell’s COY MISTRESS and Desperate 
Lover, pp. 8-10. Marvell’s “oft-repeated fear of sexuality" is revealed in 


a Platonic reading of To His Coy Mistress. The final.intense physica] ` 


union pee for by the poet “leads to death—in both senses of the | 


wor 


3041. Shawcross, John T. Speculations on the Dating of the Trinity Ms, 
of Milton’s Poems, pp. 11-17. Probably Milton “started to use the manu- 
script in 1637.” 


3042. Osborne, William S. Kennedy on Poe: An Unpublished Letter, 
pp. 17-18. John Pendleton Kennedy, a Baltimore novelist and acquaint- 
ance of Poe, did not change his opinion of the writer after Poe died, as 
is shown by a previously unpublished letter of April 13, 1869, to G. M. 
Fahnestock of Philadelphia. 


3043. Reeves, Paschal. The “Deaf Mute" Confidence Man: Melville's 
Imposter in Action, pp. 18-20. A Melville impersonator, who posed as a 
deaf mute in Fayetteville, North Carolina, April 1850, provides a counter- 
part for the deaf mute in The Confidence-Man. 


3044. Casson, Allan. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS and Keller's 
ROMEO UND JULIET AUF DEM DORFE, pp. 20-22. The English 
novel of 1860 15. at least a “striking analogue” of the German novelle, 
which George Henry Lewes reviewed in 1858, after George Eliot had 
read it aloud to assist him. 


ae Bland, D. 5. T. S. Eliot’s Case-Book, pp. 23-26. There are paral- 
lels in names, narrative methods, and language between Eliot’s Family 
Reunion and Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novels. Her Men and Wives is 
most like the play. The beliefs of the two writers differ. 


3046. Gleckner, Robert F. Éliot's THE HOLLOW MEN and Shake- 
speare's JULIUS CAESAR, pp. 26-28. References in. Eliot's poem to 
Shakespeare's play ' ‘intensify the nullity of Eliot's ‘Mer " but also rein- 
force "the positive force of Shakespeare's play, and particularly of those 
eRdracters who: ase; T + the opposite of ‘hollow.’ " 

y cera p^ po] ` nci 


3047. Stein: William ນ: >The Wake in Faulkner's SANCTUARY, pp. 


28-29. “The scene of Red’s wake climaxes Faulkner’s dramatization of . 


a tragic spiritual catastrophte=” «Details of the funeral: combine profane 
paitallels tó.the cavesmanger locatipn; of Christ's birth, the Trinity, a mock 


priest; à massi. and;thecerucifirion, the; latter “instigated by [a] surrogate 


for the Whore of Babylon." 


* 
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3048. Peters, Robert. The Truth of Frost’s DIRECTIVE, pp. 29-32. 
Frost presents an “almost existential” religious experience, in which a 
man achieves wholeness through his “private integrity and self-reliant 
courage.” 


, LXXV:2, February 1960. 


3049. Ethel, Garland. Horse or Horses: A Chaucerian Textual Problem, 
pp. 97-101. In the General Prologue of The Canterbury Tales, 1. 74, 
.hors should be read as singular, in order that "but he was nat gay" refer 
to the horse, not the Knight. "Simplicity in the horse's caparisoning" 
substantiates the Knight's humility. 


3050. Fox, Robert C. The Philosophre of Chaucer's Parson, pp. 101- 
102. The Parson draws on Seneca's De Ira. 


' 3051. Lloyd, Michael The Fatal Bark, pp. 103-108. In Lycidas, ll. 
100-102, "fatal bark" signifies man's body, built in the "eclipse" of 
Adam's fall and accompanied by the curses Adam brought upon man, 
among which is “subjection to death." This interpretation integrates 
Milton’s poem with the other elegies of Justa Eduardo King, which begins 
"with a statement of death as God's punishment of sins" and ends by 
limiting that particular death by drowning to the body's "fatall bark," not 
the spiritual singer within, who is saved. 


3052. Alien, D. C. Milton’s Eve and the Evening Angels, pp. 108-109. 
The Christian tradition distinguishing between angels who, seeing the 
light, chose the Word, their creative source, and angels who, falling in 
love with their own brightness, sank into darkness, is repeated in Paradise 
Lost, IV, 449-476, when Eve, newly created, loves her own image until 
led by the Word to Adam. Adam evolves religiously upward and finds 
the Word. 


3053. Stein, William Bysshe. The Twin Motif in THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, pp. 109-111. "The twin motif controls the devel- 
opment of suspense . . . the synthesis of form and . . . of tone." 
Psychologically, Madeline "stands for the . . . instinctive side of [Rod- 
erick's] personality," which ultimately overcomes his intellectual side. 
At "two levels of reality" the twin motif unifies the tale. 


3054, Solomon, Eric. A Gloss on THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 
pp. 111-113. Short stories, The Veteran and Lynx-Hunting, published 
ມ after Stephen Crane’s novel, clarify the original characterization of 
- Henry Fleming. His youthful lying about courage is forgivable since 
ultimately he “learned honesty and self-abnegation.” 


3055. Michael, Mary Kyle. Henry James’s Use of the Word “Wonderful” 
in THE AMBASSADORS, pp. 114-117. The use of wonderful 60 
. times in a "wide range of nuances, overtones, and ironies” unifies the 
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resolution, Strether’s “preservation of his integrity,” and the art of the 
novel. 


3056. Mazzaro, Jerome L. George Peele and A FAREWELL TO 
ARMS: A Thematic Tie? pp. 118-119. The theme of Peele’s poem 
renders it an appropriate source for Hemingway’s title. i 


3057. Keith, W. J. Yeats’s Arthurian Black Tower, pp. 119-123. An 
“Arthurian layer of meaning” bridges the literal and the philosophical 
meaning of Yeats's The Black Tower. 


3058. Hornik, Marcel P. A Page m FINNEGANS WAKE Explained, 
pp. 123-126. Finnegans Wake is “a huge paraphrase of Earwicker’s guilt 
and its hidden sexual causation.” The Onulphius story (pp. 572-573, 
London, 1939 edition) is probably a cruel parody of an incident related 
in J. Gury's Casus Conscientiae, 1891 (II, 395 ff.). 


, LXXV:3, March 1960. 


3059. Einarsson, Stefán. Kyning-Wuldor and Mann-Skatti, pp. 193-194. 
In a compound of the kyning-wuldor type, "the second element defines 
the first." The only other compound of this type in Beowulf is eard-lufu, 
l. 262, meaning "love of a home." 


3060. Owen, W. J. B. Spenser's Letter to Ralegh—A Reply, pp. 195- 
197. Hamilton fails to make clear that the letter mainly describes the 
last book of The Faerie Queene and is only appended to the work because 
it contains the beginning of the poem. He also misinterprets severally: 
it means “respectively” or "individually." Thus the letter describes a 
repetitive structure to the extent that it "describes the poem at all." [Reply 
to A. C. Hamilton, MLN, LXXIII (1958), 481-485.] 


3061. Steadman, John M. The Devil and Pharoah's Chivalry, pp. 197- 
201. Of Milton's three comparisons which describe Satan's fallen angels 
—" Autumna] leaves," “scattered sedge,” and the "floating Carkases and 
broken Chariot Wheels" of Pharoah-—the first and last were traditionally 
related in Christian exegesis to the Last Judgment and sometimes to 
Satan's rebellion and fall. “Scattered sedge” provides the transition. 


3062. Stein, William Bysshe. The Motif of the Wise Old Man in 
WALDEN, pp. 201-204. Revisions of Walden increase allusions to the 
Wise Old Man, who is, for Thoreau, the "font of wisdom," who should 
guide youth to self-realization. 


3063. Robinson, E. Arthur. The Two “Voices” in HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, pp. 204-208. "A paradoxical interplay of good and evil" is 
produced by a second voice, Twain's, overlaying that of the narrator 
Huck. Twain's voice is "dominant" where ironic perception cannot be 
credited to Huck "without destroying his motivation.” "As Huck 
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matures . . . [and] can express his own ironies,” Twain’s voice is less 
necessary. Perhaps the two speakers finally become one. 


3064. Cooney, Séamus. Awkward Ages in THE AWKWARD AGE, pp. 
208-211. Inconsistencies concerning the ages of Vanderbank and Mr. 
Longdon, making both men seem younger than they are, are intended to 
render it possible that Nanda might marry either, but instead reveal 
James’s uncertainty and sentimental blurring of that issue. 


3065. Gargano, James W. THE AMBASSADORS and LOUIS LAM- 
BERT, pp. 211-213. “James’s borrowing . . . from [Louis Lambert] 
serves as an ironic commentary on the overly-spiritualized philosophy . . . 
[of] Balzac's Swendenborgian protagonist,” a view James rejected. 


3066. Pearce, Roy Harvey. A Small Crux in Allen Tates DEATH OF 
LITTLE BOYS: Postscript, pp. 213-214. The “cliff of Norway” image 
of Tate’s fourth quatrain may have come from the fifth quatrain of 
Rimbaud’s Ophelie. Ham. may also be related. However, a note from 
Tate denies awareness of both of these sources, as well as of Milton. 
[Cf. Pearce, MLN, LXXIII (1958), 419-421.] 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


, LXXV:4, April 1960. 


3067. Fowler, A. D. S. The River Guyon, pp. 289-292. The names of 

Spenser’s heroes in the Faerie Queene usually have “some meaning or 

significant mythological association"; but the name of Guyon, the hero 

of Book II, is associated with and directs our attention to the theological 

symbolism of rivers and in particular to that of the fountain in Cantos 
ii. 


3068. Allen, D. C. The Genesis of Donne's Dreams, pp. 293-295. In 
The Dreame of the Songs and Sonets and in The Dreame of the Elegies, 
John Donne “speculated on the erotic dream of love." The ancestors of 
this literary topic, found in certain medieval French romances and in 
French Renaissance poems by Giacomo Sannazaro and Pierre de Ron- 
sard, prepared the way for Donne. 


3069. Evans, Oliver. Infernal lHlumination in Poe, pp. 295-297. Poe 
dealt with and was fascinated by not only ordinary sources of light 
which cast their rays downward, but also with supernatural sources of 
light “which emanated upward from the infernal regions." This type of 
light is dealt with in both poems and the tales and is associated with doom 
and impending destruction. 


3070. Kleine, Don. Civil Disobedience: The Way to Walden, pp. 297- 
304. Thoreau's Walden is much the same type of individual protest as 
Civil Disobedience. In both the author hit at the bondage of man to the 
instruments of civilization and declared the true nature of the barriers 
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between men. The central gestures of both works involve consumer 
resistances. Walden “contains” Civil Disobedience although there is 
much in the former that is not in the latter. Thoreau goes to the woods 
for additional confirmation of the victory already symbolized by his 
night in jail; in a sense Walden Pond and Concord jail are the same 
place. 


3071. Bevington, Merle. Three Letters of Robert Browning to the Editor 
of the PALL MALL GAZETTTE, pp. 304-309. Three letters written on 
April 12, 1868, February 6, 1870, and March 16, 1870, “to the editor,” 
heretofore unmentioned in the Northrup Pearshall Bibliography or in the 
collections of Browning’s letters have been discovered. The first is on a 
point of accuracy over Browning’s father-in-law’s class status while the 
other two are concerned with a question of art history with respect to the 
teacher-pupil relationship between Masaccio and Fra Lippo Lippi. 


3072, Williamson, Eugene, Jr. Matthew Arnold’s ETERNAL NOT 
OURSELVES . , . , pp. 309-312. Arnold’s awareness of the problem 
of anthropomorphism and his interest in the idea of divine immanence 
had previously been traced to as early as 1847. Previously unnoticed 
sources, specifically the 1834 volume of Rugby sermons by Matthew’s 
father Thomas, as well as Dr. Arnold’s correspondence with Professor 
Jacob Abott, author of the controversial Corner Stone (1834), indicate 
that as early as 1834 Matthew accepted Thomas Arnold’s criticism of 
anthropomorphism and accepted the idea of divine immanence as held 
by Jacob Abbott. 


3073. Costello, Donald P. The Structure of THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW, pp. 312-321. Both Freudian and anti-Freudian interpretations 
of James’s The Turn of the Screw rob the novel of a whole dimension. 
James built the story around 13 sequences in which the governess is the 
central figure. Her reports endow the ghosts with a horrible reality while 
her comments produce the effect of mystification concerning the pur- 
pose of the ghosts as well as her own reliability. She becomes, in 
James's words, "challengeable," the source of horror and mystery, 
belief and disbelief in the ghosts, and the magnetic focus of the novel. 


3074. Peradotto, John. A Liturgical Pattern in ULYSSES, pp. 321-326. 
Joyce's literary use of Catholic liturgy is a “promising field of investi- 
gation.” One of those as-yet-unnoticed uses is in the “fourth month” of 
the “Oxen of the Sun" episode in Ulysses where a passage is fashioned 
after and inspired by the Tenebrae service of Roman Catholic liturgy for 
the three days preceding Easter. 


3075. Morse, J. Mitchell. Burrus, Caseous, and Nichola of Cusa, pp. 
326-334. Joyce partially adopted the philosophical principles of Nicolaus 
Cusanus, whose chief work as a philosopher was to apply the principles 
of learned ignorance (close to the modern scientific method) and enlight- 
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enment-by-analogy to the effort to know God. In Ulysses and in 
Finnegans Wake, Joyce applies some of Nicholaus’s character traits and 
philosophical arguments to his characters. 

—Ralph Bevilaqua 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXIT:1, March 1966. 


3076. Pickering, James H. Fenimore Cooper and Pinkster, pp. 15-19. 
For his important novel Satanstoe, Cooper drew directly upon the folk 
resources of New York’s Anglo-Dutch past. Of special interest is his 
use of traditional folk culture in Chapters IV and V (“the Pinkster 
festival”). His accurate describing of Pinkster in the New York City of 
1757 probably derives from Cooper's own Albany boyhood upstate. 


; X XII:3, September 1966. 


.3077. Conlin, Matthew. Bears and the Bard: An Adirondack Reverie, 
- pp. 188-193. ‘Shakespeare has numerous allusions to bears and his 
familiarity with them from London bear gardens and the bear baiting 
sport is shown by the many uses he made of bears for points of compar- 
ison. Examples may be found in Macb., Lear, and Caesar, among others, 
. and in the exciting exit line in W. T. (“Exit, pursued by a bear."). 
Mucedorus, a contemporary play, called for a tame bear; and Ben Jon- 
son's Oberon has two white bears pulling a chariot. The great folklorist 

= Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, was probably responsible for 
` "much of the bear lore in Shakespearean England; and Shakespeare's 
familiarity may have been further enhanced by Holinshed, who relied on 

Magnus. Folklore relating to bears can be found in Caesar, H. VI, 
Errors, and Troi. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:7, July 1967. 


3078. Fleming, John V. A Middle English Treatise on the Nature of 
Man, pp. 243-244. One of eight prose pieces in Ms Garrett 143 in the 
Firestone Library at Princeton University discusses man's dual nature— 
bestial, or earthly, and spiritual, or heavenly. The Ms also contains four 
poems that Robert K. Root published in ES in 1910 together with a 
brief and "somewhat" inaccurate description of the Ms as a whole. 


3079. Phillips, K. C. H. G. Wells: A Possible Debt to Trollope, pp. 
244-245. Parallel details in two similar scenes involving departure of a 
bride and groom on their honeymoon suggest that Wells in Chapter 6 of 
The History of Mr. Polly was indebted to Chapter 45 of Trollope's The 
Small House at Allington. 


3080. Duncan-Jones, E. E. Mrs. Gould and Fairy Blackstick, p. 245. 
In one detail Conrad's Mrs. Gould in Nostromo (Part III, Chapter 11) 
resembles Thackeray's Fairy Blackstick in Chapter 3 of The Rose and 
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the Ring: after long careers of beneficial acts, both Fairy Blackstick, and 
the “good fairy” Mrs. Gould is said to resemble, have doubts about the 
value of their work. In the same chapter Mrs. Gould also reflects upon 
“the moral degradation of the idea” carried into action; this echoes 
Coleridge’s “Something inherently mean in action!” (Anima Poetae, 1895, 
part of his Notebooks). 


3081. Watts, C. T. Joseph Conrad, Dr. MacIntyre, and THE INHERI- 
TORS, pp. 245-247. Conrad’s fruitless endeavors in 1898 to obtain a 
commission (allegedly frustrated by R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, who, 
quite improbably, is said to have asked shipowners not to deprive the 
world of a great writer by hiring him) did achieve something. This was 
his meeting, in Glasgow, where he had gone for interviews, with Dr. 
John MacIntyre, Graham's surgeon, friend, and correspondent, “who 
demonstrated to Conrad an early X-ray machine he had.” Conrad’s 
reading of Wells’s The Time Machine and his observations of MacIntyre’s 
X-ray apparatus produced a series of speculations about “the secret of 
the universe” and the nature of matter contained in a letter to Edward 
Garnett in the fall of 1898. These speculations “appear to have provided 
the scientific mechanism of The Inheritors, which Conrad and F. M. 
Hueffer were shortly to write.” 


3082. Solomon, Eric. Joseph Conrad, William Faulkner, and the Nobel 
Prize Speech, pp. 247-248. In his 1950 Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech, 
Faulkner drew heavily, both in attitude and phrase, upon Conrad’s 1895 
+ appreciation of Henry James. The parallels between the two “suggest 
| that here is a prime example of Conrad’s influence on Faulkner.” 
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) 3063. Hoffman, Charles G. “The Life and Times of Henry VOI”: An 
Original for Ford Madox Ford’s Fifth Queen Trilogy, pp. 248-250. 
4 Ford's synopsis and sample chapter of a projected (and never printed) 
i biography of Henry VIII “reveal in embryonic form the portrait of 
Henry VIII found in the trilogy," most directly in the description of 
the king "in The Fifth Queen, the first novel of the trilogy." This physi- 
cal description, in turn, derives from Holbein's portrait of Henry. Ford's 
! announced intention in his synopsis of the abortive biography was that 
| realized in the fictional trilogy: to draw an accurate character study. 


H 


3084. Munro, John M. Arthur Symons’s Mental Breakdown: Bologna, 
1908, p. 250. The conjecture of Roger Lhombreaud in his Arthur 
Symons: A Critical Biography (London, 1963) that Symons’s breakdown 
i of 1908 was so severe that he did not recognize his own wife is disproved 
by a letter from Symons to Edward Hutton written at the place and time 
‘of the breakdown. In this letter, Symons speaks of constant quarrels 
' with Rhoda (his wife) all during their trip and of his relief at her pros- 
| pective return to London, leaving him in Italy. The letter suggests that 
| Hutton join him. 
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3085. Øverland, Orm. Ezra Pound and Wilfred Scawen Blunt: 

note to Canto 81, pp. 250-252. The importance of Pound’s 
Blunt as one of the fellow poets whose aid has enabled him “to r 
palpable/ Elysium, though it was in the halls of hel . . . has : 
recognized." In two of Blunt's sonnets, coupled as a single po: 
With Esther, Pound found two of his own major themes: "the c 
of what has true life and value as opposed to the transience of t 
of vanity," which are expressed most fully in Canto 81. Pounc 
Blunt both publicly and privately, the latter specifically in an ung 
letter of November 1912 to William Carlos Williams. 


3086. Andrews, W. T. “Silence” in D. H. Lawrence, pp. 252-2 
comment in [Andrews's] D. H. Lawrence's Favourite Jargon ( 
XII:3, March 1966 [AES IX:9, 3108, November 1966]) that 
is not common in Lawrence” is false; numerous examples of 5 
Lawrence can be cited. The exhaustion-induced silences of his ch 
_ however, strengthen the case made in the 1966 article for seei 
rence as a “ ‘formal and mannered’ novelist” but not a “formula 
The numerous pauses in the penultimate chapter of Lady Chi 
Lover suggest Lawrence’s own exhaustion and effort to com} 
book. On the whole, “announced pauses and silences . . . form 
gral part of the rhetorical and dramatic structure of Lawrence’s 
Modern criticism needs to recognize Lawrence’s formal artistry. 


3087. Maccoby, H. Z. Two Notes on MURDER IN THE ໃ 
DRAL, pp. 253-256. (1) The Fourth Tempter’s speech to Thom 
sustained bitter irony but, rather, “a summing-up of the lesson" 
Tempter, whose role is deeper than that of seducer: he is God’s 
who, using temptation, shows men themselves. (The notion i: 
rather than Christian.) (2) In the Choric passage beginning, 

smelt them the death-bringers,” the main idea is not of Chaos, a: 
modern: critics have suggested. Though this idea does enter 
disorder does not involve a confusion of flesh and spirit, for the: 
“aspects of a single whole, . . . thoroughly interpenetrate each 
Eliot is describing the attempt to expel spirit from the organism 


3088, Adler, Jacob H. A Source for Eliot in Shaw, pp. 256-257. 
description of the death of Celia Copplestone in The Cockta 
owes its effect (shock in a comic or witty dialogue) to the scene i 
Arms and the Man wherein, amid a comic love-debate, Blunts« 
Rima of the death by fire of a wounded soldier, unable to move 


3089. Martin, B. K. Prufrock, Bleistein and Company, p. 25 
| may have seen the “Bleistein & Company” sign in the City in 19 
and appropriated it for Burbank with a Baedecker: Bleistein 
Cigar, perhaps quite unconsciously. The Bleistein firm dealt 
and skins. In response to a query a few years ago by someone ໄ 
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discovered the existence of a firm called Prufrock-Littau in St. Louis 
during Eliot's residence there, Eliot replied that he could not remember š 
it. | 
—John S. Phillipson. 


PAUNCH, No. 28, February 1967. = 


3090. Lawyer, W. R. Thomas Hardy’s JUDE THE OBSCURE, pp. 6-54. 
The novel is a history of a personality, which reveals the effects of the 
division between the life of the body and the life of the.mind. Each life 
struggles constantly with the other for dominance, and the “mind-life” 
image so controls Jude’s existenge that his lifé as a natural man is 
repressed and frustrated. Because of Jude’s misconception of himself 
‘as an intellectual, he is unable to attain the fulfillment be needs, .either 
mentally or physically, ane this is what brings about ^is destruction. 


3091. Efron, Arthur. The Tale, the Teller, and Sexuality in TESS OF 
THE D'URBERVILLES, pp. 55-80. In this novel Hardy explores `' 
| sexual relations without being entirely conscious of his aesthetic per- 

. ception of his subject. The reader gains perception only if he reads Tess 
: of the D’Urbervilles so as to make the framework of the novel as 
irrelevant as does Hardy. Although Hardy and his characters do not 
| realize it, the sexual possibilities of a life are explored. As sex is the 
: focal point, the social protest features of the work take on different mean- . 
' ings. Society, not Hardy’s world of nature, punishes Tess. 
; ; —Frank E. Franz 
: PERSONALIST, ກກ 2 ຫົ Winter 1967. 


: 3092. Halio, Jay L. Hamartia, Brutus, and the Failure of Personal I 
+ Confrontation, pp. 42-55. In so far as Brutus dies unaware of his basic . 
; error, which stems from his difticulty—in~encountering-conerete-experi=—— 
' ence, Caesar lacks the power of Shakespeare's later tragedies. But if 
‘Brutus never formulates the nature of his error, he nonetheless profits 
‘from the experiencé of it. He dies triumphant in the enw cease “that 
ne has found no man but who was true to him.” "m 
3093. O'Neill, Joseph P. The Absurd in Samuel Beckett, pp. 56-76. 
„While using words to communicate his experience of the irrational, 
Samuel Beckett at the same time conveys with silence.the elements of the 
irrational that are beyond words, for central to the Theater of the Absurd 
is the conviction that reality defies total expression. The ultimate exis- 
tential absurdity in Beckett is the compulsion to continue under impossible 
conditions, to question in.the face of ເເ and to express the 
inexpressible. ; 


3094. San Juan, E., Jr. Coleidges THE EOLIAN HARP . as Lyric : 
Paradigm, pp. 77-88. In establishitig the interaction of its situation and . 





E a 
the sensibility. that controls it, a lyric poem progresses through ກກ 
of imagery and becomes melopoeic, conveying a meaning which exceeds , E 
' the capacitiés of verbal objectification. The lyric movement displayed : 
in Coleridge’s The Eolian Harp is a process from and toward the self- : 
' isolated consciousness—a process which is “the unique lyric action." 


, XLVIII:2; Spring 1967. 


3095. Lease, Benjamin. The Chemistry of Genius: Herman Melville ` 
and Anton Bruckner, pp. 224-241. Useful parallels exist between the dis- ` 
similar geniuses of Melville hind “his contemporary Austrian symphonist, - 
Bruckner, both of whom were not only divinely oriented in their cosmic _ 
achievements but similarly inspired by. Nathaniel Hawthorne and Rich- . 
` ard Wagner, respectively. The" former intensified in Melville a joyous 
mood:in Moby-Dick, enabling the work to be a “vast wild ຍເດ 
'. fusing epic celebration and dark tragedy. | i 
; —Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


 PHILOLOGICAL PAPERS (West Virginia University Billetin), XV. 
June 1966. 


"3096. Draper, John W. Shakespeare and the Problem of Evil, pp. 3-21. 


About half of Shakéspeare's early plays use "heavy" villaing for one plot 
line—Marlovian characters of abnormal social status ruled by choler or 
melancholy. ‘More complex than the heritage of villainy from Christopher 
Marlowe, Iago has secial convention to justify his attack on the Moor, 
` who threatens his career and wife; and Lear, though pathetic, is a villain 
like Macbeth- in contravening God's plan of social order. Only with 
Prospero’s supernatural power does Good arise. plausibly out of Evil. 
- Shakespeare's “ethics, from the crude -determinism [of] . . . Marlowe, 
d uda upward into religion.” : 
i 3097. Hills, Elliott M. Flattery in Spenser's FOWRE HYMNES, pp. 
. 22-36. Spenser completed Fowre Hymnes (1596) while impatiently await- 
ing. Elizabeth-I's reward for The Faerie Queene. To quicken the Queen's 
generosity, he built allegorical stanzas into a’ structural motif to flatter. 
her personal and intellectual vanity. She appears as Pleasure in the first 
. hymn, as Sapience in the fourth, and is in analogous positions in the 
poems. Analogous parallelism of placement of other stanzas of praise 
appropriate to the tone of each of the four: fymns identifies the Queen 
' with a neo-platonic love <. lust, and even 1 suggests a comparison 
with Christ. i 


3098. Pitts, Gordon. A Reading of T s ULYSSES, pp. 36-42. 
^ Alfred Tennyson's Ulysses is unified, opening with Faustian ambition, 
impatient with a sensual tribe indifferent to Ulysses's heightened experi- 
ence. Alienated in recalling his. lessons from experience, Ulysses trans- 
cends Hotspur’ s heroism of: mere act but shares his anxiety at the Joss 
of. time in gaining honor. Telemachus is Ulysses’s pre-Trojan self. 
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Ulysses salutes his dead mariners in absentia for the shared life of bold 

inquiry. “Ulysses . . . and Telemachus ... become . . . symbols for an 
industrial, acquisitive society, which meant stability [and] inquiry.” 
Homo viator is as Victorian as anyone in Idylls of the King. 


3099. Rollins, Ronald G. Dramatic Symbolism in Sean O’Casey’s Dublin 
Trilogy, pp. 49-56. Following out the idea that a play should expand the 
mind with symbolism, O’Casey, in The Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and 
the Paycock, and The Plough and the Stars, develops symbols out of the 
movement of the plays rather than, like Yeats or Joyce, imposing symbols 
on the work. The plays’ increasing expressionist lyricism anticipates the 
satiric fantasy of Cock-A-Doodle Dandy. Clothes and colors are gay 
for bravado, drab for disillusion. Flags (never raised) are used for irony. 
Sets are stark and allusive. Lights, sound, and music are harsh or com- 
| posed for appropriate effects. O’Casey resembles Chekhov in theme, 
| structure, and “evolution in tone, color, and vivid mélange.” 
| 


| 3100. Foster, Ruel E. An Undiscovered Source for Elizabeth Madox 

| Roberts’ ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE, pp. 57-61. The similarities 

' between Robertss On the Mountainside, from The Haunted Mirror 

. (1932), and Horace Kephart's Our Southern Highlanders (1913) are too ` 
„great to be coincidence. Both develop, in identical tone and dialect, the 
theme of vital resources in simple mountain folk-ways (symbol: “free- 
stone” water) as a new social force in America. Roberts probably read 
Kephart while preparing the background for her historical novel The 
Great Meadow. 


3101. Gaskins, Avery F. The Concept of Correspondence in the Works 
of Wallace Stevens and Ralph ‘Waldo Emerson, pp. 62-69. While both 
Emerson and Stevens wrote poems on “correspondence” between forms 
of experience, they differ in the absence of God from Stevens’s philos- 
ophy. For Emerson, mere resemblance between things or between ideas 
and things is incomplete without a higher correspondence to a prevenient 
God. For Stevens, correspondence consists of intuition of the inner 
structure of experience. Both find unity in the imaginative act, but 
Emerson fits the item into a cosmic whole, while Stevens’s whole is a 
multiplicity of ideas finding echo in experience. 


3102. Gainer, Patrick W. The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington, pp. 70- 
75. Child No. 105 was unrecorded in West Virginia until Mrs. Mattie 
Long of Gassaway sang the version The Bailey Daughter Dear of Hazel- 
entown (1952). She learned it from family oral tradition of pre-Revolu- 
tionary origin; and the oral tradition is perhaps more authentic than 
Child No. 105, for Child No. 105 has broadside-style stanzas (2, 4, 6, 
13) missing in the Long version. Her “fortrue-love” is the only West 
Virginia survival of for as an intensifier prefix. The Child tune is 
unknown; Mrs. Long’s is mixolydian, hexatonic, and archaic. 
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3103. Singer, Armand E. First Supplement to THE DON JUAN | 
THEME, VERSIONS AND CRITICISM: A BIBLIOGRAPHY (1965), 
pp. 76-88. This supplement [here printed] adds to the 1965 bibliography, 
itself a reworking of Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme: Versions and 
Criticism (1954). Criticism outnumbers versions four to one, so the ! 
theme may be going through a change, perhaps reflecting modern moral 
permissiveness, which admires, not censures, amorous exploit. 
—John Lindberg 


3104. Fifer, Charles N., and others. English Literature, 1660-1800: A 
Current Bibliography, pp. 289-386. [A listing of books, articles, and 
~ reviews of 1964, including bibliographies and bibliographical studies, 
` works of political and social background, ancillary studies in philosophy, 
science, religion, Continental writing, and literary history and criticism, | 
and entries of English literature by individual authors. Some reviews are : 
also ມມມ š 


3105. San Juan, E., Jr. The Anti-Poetry of Jonathan Swift, pp. 387-396. : 
By incongruent arrangement of myth, abstraction, and morality against i 

everyday circumstance and reality, Swift produces an anti-poetry which - 
` eschews poetic language, abstraction, and convention. He sees all matters 
of daily existence as moral since they involve human decisions; his anti- 
poetry consequently has an ironic disposition and a satiric tone. His 
ability to capture immediate sensory experience and synthesize disparities - 
ະ with ambiguity or manifold and inexhaustible meanings in his unusual 
phraseology creates poetry similar to that of today. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XLIV:3, July 1965. | 
| 
1 
1 
| 
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3106. White, Gertrude M. “Hoolynesse or Dotage”: The Merchant’s 
January, pp. 397-404. The Merchant’s Tale is one of Chaucer’s richest 
and most successful treatments of the sometimes tragic contrast between 
the loftiness of human aspiration and the limits of one’s own insight. 
January’s attempt to gain heaven through his marriage with May explains 
as no other interpretation does the pathos with which he is treated and 
the chilling savagery of the merchant’s hatred for him. The merchant, 
in seeing January’s aspirations, is jealous of them, breaking the parallel 
between them; a truer parallel with January in this tale is in Proserpine. 
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3107. Knapp, Lewis M. Smollett’s Translation of FénelonD's TELE- 
MAQUE, pp. 405-407. An autograph letter proves conclusively that - 
Smollett translated Telemaque, but it is not known when, nor is it known | 
why in 1767 he sold the copyright for £70. His translation, however, ` 
one of many in the 18th century, is “ ‘correct and elegant’ " in comparison 
and went through at least six editions. 


3108. Duerksen, Roland A. Unidentified Shelley Texts in Medwin’s | 
SHELLEY PAPERS, pp. 407-410. Although Thomas Medwin’s reprint- 
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ing of Shelley’s fragments in his Shelley Papers is occasionally inaccurate 


: because of Medwin’s own changes, his printing of On Love found there 
` is an accurate text of Shelley’s Essay on Love, not to be confused with a 
- fragment that had appeared earlier in The Keepsake. This latter, pub- 
: lished by Medwin in the Papers as Love, is a fairly accurate version of a 


passage in Shelley's Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients. 


3109. Freedman, Ralph. (Rev.-art., Robert Weimann, “New Criticism” 
und die Entwicklung bürgerlicher Literaturwissenschaft), pp. 411-417. 


` This is a Marxist evaluation of “new criticism" which, in imposing 
. ideologies on critical approaches in America and England and in a lack 


r 


t of distinctions among forms and approaches of this criticism, produces a 


* “distorted and grotesque” mirror of recent literary activity that can have 


i 


; little or no lasting value, except as it raises the questions of historical 


; cause and relevance to intellectual history which must at some time be 
' examined with more discrimination. 


» XLIV:4, October 1965. 


: 3110. Levin, Richard. THE STAPLE OF NEWS, The Society of Jeerers, 
. and Canters’ College, pp. 445-453. The Staple, the jeerers, and Canters' 
: College in Ben Jonson's Staple of News are thematically linked as in- 
; creasing means of prodigality for Pennyboy Junior and by their common 
' abuse of language: the Staple is in business to collect and sell gossip; 
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` fantastic, less innocent, and more destructive. A study of the action and ` 


the jeerers make a game of trading insults and savoring them; and the: 
College means to investigate and disseminate various obscurantist jargons. 
The three institutions also form a hierarchy, being increasingly universal, 


. characterization, moreover, shows that prodigality and miserliness, not 


. avarice, are the basic concerns of the play. 


” 


, 3111. Radzinowicz, M. A. N. SAMSON AGONISTES and Milton the 
. Politician in Defeat, pp. 454-471. Milton's lifelong occupation, as a poet 
. and prophet of God, to instruct his nation; the comments on his vocation 


and his audience throughout his works; and the development of ideas in 
his canon all support the thesis that Samson ought to be read in part 
as an examination of moral failure which corrected leads to a regeneration 


. of the individual and, through his example, hope of regeneration for the 


state. By studying the moral decay that leads to failure and the perfecti- 
bility of man and state, Milton, a disappointed reformer, is writing here 
the only possible poetic argument which can, in his later days, still 
justify the ways of God to man. ; 
3112. Ellis, Frank H. John Freke and THE HISTORY OF INSIPIDS, 
pp. 472-483. Two independent Mss identify Freke of Strickland as the 
author of the uncompromisingly republican poem The History of 
Insipids, formerly attributed with uncertainty to Rochester. A study of 
Freke’s life supports this, since it shows a man deeply involved in propa- 
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ganda and direct action against the government of Charles II, a poet 
patronized by Harley, and a lawyer who was a close friend of John Locke 
and who with him supported and argued a number of advanced theories, 
but who himself grew increasingly conservative with age. The History of 
Insipids caused the crown to send Freke to the Tower, but their case 
failed when only one witness against Freke could be found. 


3113. Abbott, John Lawrence. Dr. Johnson and the Amazons, pp. 484- 
495. Johnson’s Dissertation on the Amazons (1741) should be considered 
an original work, since Johnson condenses, paraphrases, and rearranges 
his source material and frequently adds commentary of his own unwar- 
ranted by his source. This essay, which has some literal translation near 
the close, was wrongly attributed by Boswell; it is correctly based on the 
_Historie des Amazones Anciennes et Modernes, by Abbé de Guyon (Paris, 
1740). Dr. Johnson draws widely from Guyon's work but concentrates 
on the habits and clothing of the Amazons and their wars, especially 
those against Hercules, Theseus, and Achilles. 


3114. Teich, Nathaniel. Criticism and Keats’s GRECIAN URN, pp. 
496-502. Of the six variant texts of the closing two lines of the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn, none has final authority because we have no holograph 
Copy of the poem. Critics in choosing their text do so arbitrarily and the 
range of interpretations is consequently enormous. Perhaps the Ode is 
best seen as “a poem of youth” without "a mellow, fully realized philos- 
ophy" and what philosophy is supplied by critics should be seen as only 
their own more adult reflections and inferences. 


3115. Bernhardt-Kabisch, Ernest. Wordsworth: the Monumental Poet, 
pp. 503-318. Wordsworth's Essay on Epitaphs is an ignored but impor- 
tant critical statement concerning his own poetic and sheds light on much 
of hls major and minor poetry. His translations of Chiabrera's epitaphs in 
1809-1810 allowed him to discover a congenial form and mood: he 
found in epitaphs simplicity, permanence, intense matter of fact, narra- 
tive content, lyrical brevity, reflection, empathy, and sentiment “ 'instinc- 
. tively ejaculated' " in “ ‘the general language of humanity.'" Moreover, 
in imparting a vantage point for seeing the past and future, time and 
eternity, in which the trite is made true and the monumental becomes 
momentary, Wordsworth found in epitaphs the essence of poetry. 


3116. Scott, James F. Spectacle and Symbol in Thomas Hardy's Fiction, 
pp. 527-544. In fiction which is "imperfectly glorious and gloriously 


imperfect,” Hardy drew alike on gothic and sensational literature and ` 


on the aesthetic theories of the sublime he found in Burke to build his 
novels around a single spectacular scene which renders the themes and 
ambiguity of the work totally and symbolically. The best of these are 
the scene in the Roman Ring in The Mayor of Casterbridge, the ironic 
aspirations of Jude in Jude The Obscure as he enters Christminster, the 
final scene at Stonehenge in Tess, and the dice game on Egdon Heath in 
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The Return of the Native. These scenes succeed where sO many other 
attempts fail because the characters are related to the setting, the meta- 
phors are those used throughout the novel, and the spectacle does not 
interrupt the narrative pace. Hardy’s roots are therefore traditional]; his 
relationship to modern symbolist novelists is extremely limited. 


3117. Isaacs, Neil D. Still Waters Run “Undiop,” pp. 545-549. The 
Anglo-Saxon “Metrical Epilogue to the Pastoral Care” is a complex yet 
simple poem constructed on innumerable but traditional meanings for 
water, drawing on the Bible, especially Psalms, and on Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care itself. The central idea is that the grace and wisdom imparted by 
the waters should be kept, still and deep, in the mind of the wise man, 
and not let loose, with folly, to all men, rendering the waters shallow 
(undiop). 


3118. Devereux, James A. A Note on TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, 
Book IH, Line 1309, pp. 550-552. This line, said by Criseyde, parodies 
Catholic “levation” prayers, said at the elevation of the Host during Mass 
to welcome the arrival of Christ. “Read in this sense, her greeting is 
supremely ironic"; "only her ignorance saves it from being blasphe- 
mous." She speaks this line as one of the laity; in Chaucer's poem it is 
Troilus who is the black priest, reciting the parody of the collect and 
long canon prayer of their "profane mass." 


3119. Abel, Patricia. The Cleric, the Kitchie Boy and the Returned 
Sailor, pp. 552-555. The anonymous débat De Clerico et Puella in Har- 
ley 2253 may be the most artistic extant version of the "Kitchie Boy" or 
"Returned Sailor" motif in which a returning lover, to test the constancy 
of his beloved, feigns his own death in false report, later confesses his 
true identity, and marries his faithful girl despite parental objection. 
Recourse to this motif illuminates an otherwise puzzling narrative in De 
Clerico. 


3120. Edgerton, William L. The Date of ROISTER DOISTER, pp. 
555-560. External and internal evidence allow us to conjecture that 
Roister Doister was the product of a humanist, not a Protestant under 
Mary Tudor, and that Nicholas Udall wrote his play in the summer of 
1552 for presentation before Edward VI by choristers at Windsor during 
September of that year. A later version published under Elizabeth 
changed references from "Kinges" to “Queenes,” but this is in no way 
associated with Mary. 


3121. Pineas, Rainer. The Revision of WEALTH AND HEALTH, pp. 
560-562. The use of Catholic oaths by the Vices, the pretension of a 
Spaniard as a Vice, and an allusion to Cardinal Pole all suggest. that 
Wealth and Health, originally an anonymous polemical Catholic morality 
written in the reign of Mary Tudor, was revised as a polemical Protestant 
morality under Elizabeth. 
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3122. Colie, R, L. [Rev.-art., Louis L. Martz, The Paradise Within. 
Studies in Vaughan, Traherne, and Milton], pp. 563-566. In extending 
his understanding of the meditative mode of poetry, based here largely 
on. St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure, to three poets, Martz illuminates 


and oversimplifies the works under examination. The importance of | 


experience and Stoicism in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained and of 
Epicureanism in Traherne is slighted; Martz’s apparatus fits best with the 


simplicity and repetition in Vaughan and least with the rich restless i 


complexity of Milton. 


RENASCENCE, XIX:1, Fall 1966. 
3123. Doyle, Charles. The Moral World of Faulkner, pp. 3-12. Critics 


have found traditional morality as well as amorality in William Faulkner's | 


works. Moral ambiguity is prevalent. The novels, dealing principally 
with man's alienation, either emphasize the pointlessness of existence or 
affirm positive values. Faulkner's view of life is stoical; The Sound and 
the Fury affirms love, patience, and courage, but without reference to a 
Christian moral framework. 


3124. Hamalian, Leo. The “Gift of Guil’ in ULYSSES, pp. 21-29. 
Bloom and Stephen in Ulysses are significantly linked characters in their 
quest for affirmation and in their sense of guilt. Stephen's theme-word, 
"agenbite of inwit" and Bloom’s theme-word, "Agendath Netaim,” 


representing the remorse of their consciences, are juxtaposed in their ` 
contexts, appear as portmanteau words, and flow with guilt images. 


through their consciousness and reveries. Their sudden meeting at the 
end dramatizes the recognition of their human frailty and the conquest 
of their guilt. 


3125. Driskell, Leon V. The Progressive Structure of THE WIND- 
HOVER, pp. 30-36. An intrinsic study of Hopkins’s sonnet The Wind- 
hover reveals a religious interpretation concerning the Incarnation, God 
in flesh. The octet, with its images of light and the kestrel’s royalty, 
moves to the sestet and its images of blood and fire, suggesting the 
“sacrificial wounds of Christ.” External evidence, from the text of the 
masses for Ember Week, corroborates this reading of the poem. 


3126. Atkins, Anselm. The Vedantic Logic of Yeats’ CRAZY JANE, 
pp. 37-40. The bishop in Yeats’s poem Crazy Jane Talks With the 
Bishop, attempting to lead Jane to virtue, expresses a spiritual view of 


— Arthur F. Kinney 
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love. Jane's paradoxical response, “Fair and foul are near of kin... ,” - 
becomes comprehensible with reference to the Vedantic logic of Hindu . 


philosophy: the road to heavenly love is through the destructive power 
of sin. Jane’s answer, fusing the opposites of spirit and flesh, also has 
the Christian connotation of the Incarnation. 
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3127. Burke, John J., Jr. Convergence of Flannery O’Connor and 
Chardin, pp. 41-47. The title story of O’Connor’s collection Everything 
That Rises Must Converge moves from the naturalistic dimension (the 
convergence of Negroes and whites) to a theological convergence (the 
intervention of grace) when the final moments are interpreted in the 
context of Teilhard de Chardin's ideas—O’Connor derived the phrase of 
the title from Chardin’s writings. The tone and concepts are thematically 
relevant to the other stories of the collection, whose sequence has 
theological significance. 


3128. Brittain, Joan T. The Fictional Family of Flannery O’Connor, 
pp. 48-52. The continual appearance of certain character types and 
symbols in O’Connor’s fiction dramatizes her major themes. The 
emphasis is on unmarried characters seeking fulfillment. The young 
single males are isolated and usually violent; the widows are self-righteous 
pleasure seekers; the adolescents represent the failure of the family. 
Many of the complex characters wear spectacles, one of O'Connor's 
predominant symbols. 

—John Fludas 


[Abstracts from Renascence XVIII:4, Summer 1966, have not yet been 
published in AES.] 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLX, March 4, 1967. 


3129. Rexroth, Kenneth. THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, p. 21. Web- 
sters The Duchess of Malfi follows the conventions of tragedy and 
develops, with great psychological penetration, the slow corruption of 
consciously chosen evil. 


, March 11, 1967. 


3130. Hemingway, Mary. Hemingway’s Spain, pp. 48-49, 102-107. 
[This is a rather detailed description of the sights, sounds, and smells of 
Spain along with occasional comments by Ernest Hemingway during a 
visit there in 1953.] 


3131. Callahan, Morley. Fitzgerald's Paris, pp. 50, 82-84. [An account 
of the author's brief encounter with F. Scott Fitzgerald in the summer of 
1929, republished here from Callahan's book That Summer in Paris, 
published in 1963 by Coward McCann.] 


3132. Cowley, Malcolm. The Twenties in Montparnasse, pp. 51, 55, 
98-101. Montparnasse was where the American literary colony flourished 
in Paris during the 1920's and the Café du Dome de Montparnasse was 
truly "the place." i 


3133. O’Brien, Conor. Joyce’s Ireland, pp. 56-57, 88. The World of 
James Joyce is still very much in evidence in Dublin, including the 
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Brazen Head, a pub where one may hear the voices that went into | 
Joyce s fiction. 
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3134. Spender, Stephen. T. S, Eliot’s London, pp. 58-59, 87-88. [A | 
somewhat rambling and sketchy biography of Eliot, particularly during š 
his London years, with descriptions of places where he lived and worked : ! 
together with anecdotes about and names of people he knew.] : 


3135. Baybrooke, Neville. Tennyson’s Isle of Wight, pp. 60-61, 91. 
[A description of Tennyson’s home on the Isle of Wight together with . 
anecdotes about the poet.] 


ຈເຈ ແກກາ R 


3136. Lottman, Herbert R. Calabrian Days with Norman Douglas, pp. I 
61, 92, 94, 97. [The author recounts his and his wife's experiences ; 
visiting a district in Italy made famous by Norman Douglas in Old : 
Calabria.] 


3137. Holman, C. Hugh. Thomas Wolfe's Berlin, pp. 66, 69, 90. Wolfe , 
fell in love with Hitler's Berlin and was enthusiastically received there , 
in 1935. But before he left, Wolfe's eyes were opened to the darkness : 
of Nazism that lay beneath the surface of tourist Germany that he had : 
responded to with so much gusto and enthusiasm. 


3138. Manard, Wilmon. Maugham's Pacific, pp. 77-78, 80. Much of ; 
Maugham's material for his fiction came from his sea travels, some of | 
it from the Pacific area [which is here described along with anecdotes : 
about Maugham]. ; 
, April 15, 1967. | 
3139. Chamberlin, Willlàm Henry. Ediiünd Burke: Friend of Freedom, : 
pp. 22-23. Burke's Reflections should be regarded today by conservatives ` 
as the clearest formulation of their attitude, by radicals and liberals as an ` 
expression of rational intelligent conservatism, and by people of all views } 
as wise and essentially readable. ; 
` 4 





; May 6, 1967. 


3140. Krutch, Joseph Wood. Must Writers Hate the Universe? pp. 19-: 
‘21, 47. The violence, perversion, sadism, and nihilism that has charac- , 
terized avant-garde literature—-fiction, drama, criticism—appears to have ` 
an increasingly wide audience. Today the taste for violence has become , 
an aesthetic of much contemporary literature. 1 


» May 13, 1967. 


3141. Rexroth, Kenneth. HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 14-15. In: 
writing his "anti-epic" Twain must have had in mind a number of earlier: 
works, including the Odyssey, Robinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim’s Progress, i 
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for Huckleberry Finn contradicts them, all. The last chapter of Twain’ S 
book, despite critics' objections, is “right,” because in these final pages 
the world from which Jim ànd Huck have been fleeing finally captures 
them in the person of Tom Sawyer, who is "free, enterprise.” Twain's 
novel comes out of the same imaginative world as Whitman's Passage 
to India. I x 


, May 20, 1967. ` "E 


3142. Chamberlin, William Henry. John Stuart Mill: Independent | 
Radical, pp. 30-31. Mill deserves to be remembered „as a "clear voiced ' 


trumpeter of individual liberty." 
2" —W. J + Stuckey 


SHAKESPEARE JAHRBUCH (Weimar), CIII, 1967. 


3143. Lehnert, Martin. Shakespeare und Chaucer, pp. 7-39. Chaucer 
had to be translated into English in Shakespeare’s time, because his lan- 
guage was obsolete; the same thing happens with Shakespeare today. 
And yet both poety had an immense influence on the development of the 
English language. They combined realistic observation with a lifelong 
interest in the language and literature of their respective ages. (In 
German) : ະ 


3144. Rahmer, Rolf. Lessing und Shakespeare, pp. 40-53. Lessing’s 
treatment of Shakespeare, although a great stimulant for the German 
reception of the English dramatist, is surprisingly scanty. The importance 
of Lessing's Shakespeare criticism rests on his sociological outlook pre- 


sented in a dialectical argument: a continuous deve®pment of demo-. 


cratic literature results in a creative assessment of Shakespeare's great- 
ness—our creative understanding of Shakespeare's work promotes the 
humanistic development of literature. (In German) 


3145. Stelle:acher, Wolfgang. Der junge Herder und Shakespeare, pp. 
54-67. Herder interpreted Shakespeare on the basis of -a dialectical 
concept of history. History was for Herder an inseparable totality of 
the one and the many. He found this to be the meaning of Shakespeare's 
family metaphor (especiall? in Lear) which serves to connect private and 
public issues convincingly. With Shakespeare's help Herder became.the 
founder of a realistic theory of symbolism in literature. (In German) 


4 
3146. Girnus, Wilhelm. Deutsche Klassik imd Shakespeare, pp.- 68-80. 
Shakespeare gave to German classic literature (especially Goethe) what 
he could néversaave given to French classicism: a possibility to reach 
back to the Hellenistic tradition. Shakespeare’s influence is responsible 


for the creation of a German national literature. This was possible 


because Shakespeare's characters can only be understood in a social, 
national, and ultimately political context. (In German) 
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, . 3151. Schlésser, Anselm. Betrachtungen über DIE BEIDEN VERON- 


.. resurrected Shakespeare's original intention to unmask capitalism. (In 
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3147, Bates, Paul- A. ກບກ s Sonnets and Pastoral Poetry, pP. | 
. 81-96. Mr. W.H., the dark lady, and the rival poet are fictitious charac- | 
‘ters in a double-plot drama. The first plot covers sonnets 1-126 and is ! 
. indebted to Virgil’s Second Eclogue; the second plot covers the rest and | 
15 modeled, on Richard Barnfield’s The. Affectionate Shepherd (1594). | 
Both plots are woven together by cross-references to their characters. 
In working with his sources Shakespeare eliminated the shepherds of 3 
pastoral paetry and a down the homosexuality of Barnfield's 
sequence. 


3148. West, Alick. The Importance of Shakespeare i in the Contemporary 
English Theatre, pp. 97-107. English Shakespeare productions of the 
20th century echo the contemporary political and social conditions. 
Beerbohm Tree’s lavish productions were staged for an audience believ- 
ing in the Empire. Peter Brook’s. Lear betrays the present-day fear of 
the future and an abject belief in an omnipotent God. This is funda- 
mentally wrong. Shakespeare productions should demonstrate tiat man 
is capable of changing the’ world. . 





3149. Weimann, Robert. Realismus und Simultankonvention im Mister- 
iendrama. Mimesis, Parodie und Utopie in den Towneley-Hirtenszenen, 
pp. 108-135. In the Secunda Pastorum of the Towneley Cycle, the myth į 
of Bethlehem and the theatrical mime of Wakefield do not exclude and ; 
devaluate each other. They are bound together 0? the social concerns 
shared by the audiente and the ‘characters and by the playwrights 
parodistic intentions. In the Prima Pastorum utopism replaces parody. 
Both strategies are similar: the one reverses mythology, the other reay: 
(In German) 


3150. Martin, Walther. Shakespeare und Cervantes, pp. 136-144. 
Although it is impossible to establish biographical connections between 
— both poets, it is tempting to comparé their views of specific problems, 
for instance chivalry. Shakespeare honors the idea but criticizes the 
class of chiválry. Cervantes is on the whole more fond of it, although 
he uses it for comic purposes. For both poets the theme provides ample 
opportunities for humorous displays. (In S Ima ç 


ESER, pp. 145-155. The themes of friendship, love, and the ideal 
" gentleman dominate the plot of T. G. V. (In EM 


3152. Hoffmeier, Dieter. Über die "TIMON-Rearbeitungen von Dalberg 
. (1789) und Hans Rothe, pp. 156-161. Dalberg's and especially Rothe's 
adaptations of Tim. are products of a capitalistie world “afraid of learn- 
ing the truth about itself.” The Leipzig performance of 1963, however, 
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3153. Gorne, Dieter. Bemerkungen zur Konzeption der Aufführungen 
des WINTERMARCHENS und des STURMS am Deutschen National- 
theater Weimar 1964/65, pp. 162-176. The Weimar productions of 
W. T. and Temp. affirmed that these dramas show in fact no signs of 
escapism as is commonly maintained. In them Shakespeare is deeply 
concerned with the contradictions of his time and tries to offer solutions 
and a vision of future harmony. (In German) 


3154. Hoffmeier, Dieter. Notate zu Bertolt Brechts Bearbeitung von 
Shakespeares CORIOLAN, zur Bühnenfassung und zur Inszenierung des 
Berliner Ensembles, pp. 177-195. [This is a collection of observations 
made while Cor. was being worked on by the *Berliner Ensemble." 'The 
producers started with Brecht's version and completed and adapted it 
according to principles here described. (In German)] 


3155. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Shakespeare auf den Bühnen der DDR in 
den Jahren 1964 und 1965, pp. 196-216. [A review and a complete list 
of Shakespeare performances in East Germany in 1964 and 1965. (In 
German)] 


3156. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Shakespeare auf den Bühnen der Bundes- 
republik Deutschland und Westberlins in den Spielzeiten 1963/64 und 
1964/65, pp. 217-225. [A review of some Shakespeare productions in 
West Germany and West Berlin. (In German)] 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


SOUTHERN REVIEW (Adelaide, Australia), I:3, 1965. 


3157. Mackenzie, Manfred. Patrick White's Later Novels: A Generic 
Reading, pp. 5-18. White's later novels are on the surface psychological 
and realistic, but, below that, they are allegorical. In The Aunt’s Story, 
the heroine travels from innocence to experience to hell to paradise. As 
James Joyce bases his Ulysses on Homer, so White bases this novel on 
Rasselas. Analogues for White's novel are Edmund Spenser, Everyman, 
and William Blake. Other novels of White's second stage—The Tree of 
Man, Voss, and Riders in the Chariot—all are allegorical and follow 
this four-stage progression from innocence to paradise. 


3158. Johnson, Robert L, The Road Out in Australian and American 
Fiction: A Study of Four Spokesmen, pp. 20-31. Australian and Amer- 
ican fiction inherited the structural pattern of the English novel of travel 
in which the hero leaves home, travels to a larger world, and returns. 
In The Leatherstocking Tales of James Fenimore Cooper, Huckleberry 
Finn of Mark Twain, Such Is Life of Joseph Furphy, and Joe Wilson 
of Henry Lawson, the pattern is converted to space, time, space: the 
hero comes from the wilderness to civilization and returns to the wilder- 
ness. Significantly, all four of these authors lived on the frontiers. In 
American politics, the frontier is a symbol of progress and individualism, 
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and in recent fiction, escape is still seen as the solution to problems of 
civilization. The Australian frontier has narrowed Australian politics 
according to expediency and has made of the fictional hero a frustrated 
escapee. 


3159. Colmer, John. The Language Critics Use, pp. 48-56. The lan- 


guage of literary criticism comes from the dominant philosophy of an : 


age and its dominant literary movement. Underlying such 20th-century 
critical terms as thing, concreteness, enactment, rendering, and drama- 
tized meaning is the idea that great literature enacts its meanings rather 
than stating them. Another influence on critical terminology is the study 
of English as a humanity (life, maturity, and moral) and a science 
(paradox, gesture, ambiguity) at the university. These words, however, 
are all too narrow and inexact. Each work of art demands its own set of 
terms, and those terms ought to be the language of poetry (images) and 
not science. 


3160. Spilka, Mark. The Affective Fallacy Revisited, pp. 57-70. New 
Critics Monroe C. Beardsley and W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., defined “The 
Affective Fallacy” as “a confusion between the poem and its results 
(what it is and what it does)." In order to combat such fuzzy impression- 
ism, the New Critics have stressed the objective, cognitive study of 
literature. But these critics do not seem aware of the real tone of a work 
Qohn V. Hagopian on The Pupil and Warren Beck on The Short Happy 
life of Frances Macomber); they put in tonal qualities that are not 
there (Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren on After Apple-Picking), 


and even misread the facts (Eliseo Vivas on Sons and Lovers) Such ` 


errors might be corrected if the critics were to realize that literature 
appeals to the mind and the heart, and therefore critics ought to consider 
the emotive qualities of literature. 


3161. Hagopian, John V. In Defense of the Affective Fallacy, pp. 72-77. 
Mark Spilka proves that the New Criticism is not dead, and he does not 
kill it with his left-handed compliments. Spilka calls for emotive criti- 
cism-—but whose emotion? the work’s? the author's? the critic’s? In 
Spilka’s attack on the interpretations of The Pupil and of the Macomber 
story, he does not take point of view into consideration. His charges 
against Cleanth Brooks, Robert Penn Warren, and Eliseo Vivas may be 
right, but he is guilty of mistaking the characters of a book for human 
beings and of Ueing affected by their emotions rather than by the tone of 
the book. Psychologist J. A. Easterbrook has shown that emotional 
responses get in the way of criticism and has affirmed the doctrine of the 
Affective Fallacy. 


3162. Spilka, Mark. Hagopian Revisited, pp. 77-79. Hagopian does not 
take into consideration the importance of imagination in a work of art. 
He is guilty of mistaking life for art: he views Morgan in The Pupil as a 
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cardiac case and Othello as frustrated. His method of argument not only 
supports the contention that emotional responses to literature, the 
“ ‘emotive aspects of analysis, ” are important, but confirms the narrow- 
ness of the New Criticism. 


, b4, 1965. 


3163. Berger, Harry, Jr. Marvel's UPON APPLETON HOUSE: An 
Interpretation, pp. 7-32. The speaker in Upon Appleton House enacts 
the process of withdrawal and return of the pastoral. The poem is a 
Renaissance first-person lyric poem, a theatrical Baroque poem of role 
playing, and a 17th-century poem of dialectical and disjunctive stresses. 
Appleton House was actually the home that General Fairfax built for 
his retirement. One theme of the poem is that a house is the expression 
of the owner, but a more important theme is that of withdrawal and 
return. In this process a man retires from the world into his soul where 
he is able to get a new perspective on the world and tben return to it. 
This meaning for General Fairfax and Marvell is conveyed through the 
changing stresses in the poem from withdrawal to return and from time 
to space. 


3164. Talbot, Norman. Pollys Milk Wood and Abraham's Bosom, pp. 
33-43. The one and only detailed criticism of Under Milk Wood is by 
David Holbrook, who accuses the play of failing as drama, of lacking 
compassion, of being dirty, and of being an imitation of Ulysses. Con- 
trariwise, the theme of the play is love, examined with compassion, and 
its structure is a contrasting series of scenes of different kinds of love: 
sexual-maternal (Polly), charismatic (Reverend Eli Jenkins), and lost love 
(Captain Cat). 


3165. Bear, Andrew. Criticism and the Popular Novel, pp. 45-57. The 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies is investigating popular fiction. 
Such studies are necessary because there are basically two approaches to 
popular fiction: the moralistic and the debasement of taste. These old 
approaches are supported by unscientific studies by Richard Hoggart, 
Q. D. Leavis, I. A. Richards, and G. H. Bantock. Scientific research 
needs to be done to determine whether taste has truly been debased by 
popular fiction and to determine what effects popular novels have, 
morally and mentally, on the readers. 


3166. Bellairs, John. Variations on a Vase, pp. 58-68. An important 
characteristic of modern criticism has been to view a poem as a play. 
Three criticisms of John Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn—those of Cleanth 
Brooks, Kenneth Burke, and Earl Wasserman--use this approach with 
miserable results. Brooks in The Well Wrought Urn becomes so preoc- 
cupied with his search for paradox in the poem that he distorts its 
meaning into beautiful illusion versus sterile history. Kenneth Burke in 
Symbolic Action in a Poem by Keats gets so involved in his motivational, 
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“mystic oxymoron” method that he forgets the poem. Wasserman in 
The Finer Tone really analyzes Endymion and a letter by Keats. An 
interpretation is needed that starts with a litera] reading of the poem, 
whose theme is that art is permanent, life is transitory. 


3167. Waldron, Philip. A Reply, pp. 68-69. John Bellairs miscompre- | 
hends and distorts Cleanth Brooks’s essay on John Keats’s Ode on a |; 
Grecian Urn. Brooks's essay was not meant to be a full interpretation of : 
the poem but was meant merely to point out how the study of paradox 
in the poem enriches its meanings. As for Bellairs's attack on Earl 
Wasserman's book The Finer Tone, it is true that it 1s not well written, 
but it is a solid and intelligent book. 





3168. Mackenzie, Manfred. A Reply, pp. 70-73. John Bellairs has 
attacked one of the best things on The Ode on a Grecian Urn——Kenneth : 
Burke's Symbolic Action in a Poem by Keats. Bellairs does not under- , 
stand that this criticism is just part of Burke's larger system. Further- | 
more, the system does lead to a profound interpretation of the poem from i 
the mysteries of its beginning to the ritualistic climax and the oracular | 
last line. It is true that Burke does have his eccentricities. i 
x 


; 1:1, 1966. 


American poetry today may be divided into two classes: the poetry of 
pedantry, begun by T. S. Eliot, and the poetry of scandal, stemming from ! 
William Carlos Williams. Poets Robert Lowell and John Berryman | 
began with the poetry of pedantry and have gone to the poetry of: 
scandal. Berryman's 77 Dream Songs marks a change for him. From 
his earlier period he retains the stage (here a minstrel stage with an inter- 
Jocutor and Henry, Mr. Bones) as he handles actual life. 'The diction 
of the poem has been traced to several sources, but he might have gotten | 
the idea of tension between stage and newspaper report from Stephen 
Crane. Dream Songs is a work in progress, and Henry is Everyman. 


3170. Berger, Harry, Jr. Spenser's FAERIE QUEENE, Book I: Prelude 
to Interpretation, pp. 18-49. This work is in the form of an apocalypse, 
which is defined as both visionary promise and eschatological fulfillment. 
An analysis of the opening shows the author is working on three levels: 
romance, theology, and faerie. The first nine cantos are a romance 
in which the hero is unaware of the allegory and wants to slay a dragon 
and marry a princess for his own glory. In Canto X in the Orgoglio 
incident the beast and whore of Revelation are introduced. Spenser's 
problem is "to restore imagination to theocentric belief without sacri- 
ficing the powers newly. won for and asserted of the mind in the general 
reaction to medieval culture." The poem goes from romance to allegory | 
to romance in Glorytown at the end. The hero goes from selfishness of 
the nuest through the sacramental dragon fight to oneness of a shared life: | 
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3171. Riemer, A. P. Ariadne and Cleopatra: The Treatment of Doro- 
thea in MIDDLEMARCH, pp. 50-58. F. R. Leavis in The. Great Tradi- 
tion sees Dorothea as a St. Teresa, believes that Will Ladislaw’s point of 
view in Chapter 19 of Dorothea as an Ariadne is the same as George 
Eliot’s, and thinks that Eliot has abandoned her irony in her-depiction 
of Dorothea. A close reading of the text reveals that Eliot views Ladislaw 
as a nonentity and that Dorothea goes from vain religiosity as Dorothea 
Burke to near sensitiveness as Dorothea Casaubon to foolishness as 


Dorothea Ladislaw. This pattern of corruption is the way of idealistic : 


Dorotheas in the world of the 1830's. A further irony is that Dorothea 
is like the statue of Ariadne mistaken for Cleopatra im that she is 


irresistible to men, not through voluptuousness but through aloofness and 


rectitude. : 
3172. Partridge, Colin John. The Weeping of My Love: The Verse of 
Thomas Henry Jones, pp. 59-62. Jones, like the other Anglo-Welsh poets 
Alun Lewis and Dylan Thomas, died before he could attain maturity as 
a poet. In The Enemy in the Heart he celebrates love Iyrically, but love 
is a paradox which desires solitude as well as otherriess. In Songs of a 
Mad Prince he tries unsuccessfully through verse thinking to define love. 
In The Beast at the Door he returns to the lyric but with an organizing 
of idea. He grew as a poet, and he was a good poet. 


3173. Dodd, Burwell. The Intentional and Affective Fallacies Recon- 
sidered, pp. 64-69. The positions of Mark Spilka and John V. Hagopian 
on the Affective Fallacy may be reconciled. In regard to the Intentional 
Fallacy, F. W. Bateson gives a truer reading of Wordsworth's A slumber 
did my spirit steal than Cleanth Brooks, because Bateson takes into con- 
sideration Wordsworth's intentions. Regarding the Affective Fallacy, 
some literature, like the lyric, affects us directly. The critic brings 
literary emotions to a work. An ideal critic will be neither the emotion- 
alist nor cold intellectual, but one who can analyze structures and relate 
the content to the values of our time. 

—E. Nelson James 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VII:2, Spring 
1967. 


3174. Doran, Madeleine. Good Name in OTHELLO, pp. 195-217. 


Othello’s final speech is a plea to clear his name of false imputation. 
This concern for one’s reputation is found in Ham. and elswhere in 
Shakespeare. An understanding and knowledge of legal interpretations 
of “infamia,” originating in Roman law, provide an enlightening back- 


ground for perceiving the precise traditional conception of, and inevitable ` 
concern for, one's reputation in the Renaissance and especially in Shake- — 


speare. 
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3175. Peck, Russell A. Edgar’s Pilgrimage: High Comedy in KING. 
LEAR, pp. 219-237. Interpretation of Edgar’s part in Lear is aided by. 
viewing him as being on a comic pilgrimage, a spiritual quest. His ‘ 
' development and events during this quest suggest primary relationships | 
to the central agon of the play: Edgar’s efforts reflect and amplify Lear’s : 
struggle; his pilgrimage explores and affirms the need for human com-: 
panionship; associated Christian analogues universalize his achievement ` 
and thus complement Lear’s; the journey has a choric function and ; 
: emphasizes the tragic hero’s greatness. Edgar may profitably oe seen as Í 
" the second-most central figure of the play. 4 
á 
i 


ອຕ 


3176. Presson, Robert K. Two Types of Dreams in the Elizabethan , 
_ Drama’ and their Heritage: Somnium Animale and the Prick-of-Con- ; 
„skience, pp. 239-256. The somnium animale type of dream, a dream , 
` representing the dreamer’s working thoughts, desires, joys, and sorrows, is : 
used by Chaucer, Shakespeare, John Ford, and others to reveal character : i 
or genera] human nature. Its origins are ancient. Its form is perpetuated ` 
. .and carried into Elizabethan drama with new meanings. The counter- ; 
. part of the somnium animale is the dream that reveals the hidden or 
«suppressed self—the prick-of-conscience dream. It was supposed to 
lead a character to recognize his evil self and repent. It is used effec- 
.tively with modifications by Shakespeare. 


3177. Ingram, R. W. GAMMER GURTON'S NEEDLE: Comedy Not : 
Quite of the Lowest Order? pp. 257-268. This play has more merit than : 
‘is commonly judged. Technique and structure in the play are inventive | 
and. artful; physical and verbal humor are skillfully and wittily exploited. | 
Certain of its comedic conventions are still being used today in the : 
theater of the absurd. 
3178. Homan, Sidney R., Jr. Shakespeare and Dekker as Keys to Ford's : 
TIS PITY SHE'S A WHORE, pp. 269-276. Romeo and Juliet and The : 
Witch of Edmonton, on which John Ford collaborated with Thomas’ 
Dekker and William Rowley, give perspective to Ford's "Tis Pity She's ຈ 
Whore. Ford retained the structure of Romeo and Juliet but made his : 
work a reversal or complication of the ideas surrounding human respon- ; 
sibility found in both plays. From his collaboration he took a man with : 
a moral dilemma but abandoned the view that would deny unavoidable . 
sin and substituted a view suggesting that men are driven by an unshake- : 
able destiny. 


XA vee at 


3179. Crawley, Derek. Decision and Character in Chapman's THE: 
'. TRAGEDY OF CAESAR AND POMPEY, pp. 277-297. Study of: 
— , Cato, Caesar, and Pompey in relation to their decisions helps in an. 
appraisal of the artistic consistency of The Tragedy of Caesar and: 
Pompey. Their decisions are adjudged admirable or misguided on the’ 
. basis of Stoic doctrine for which Cato is the touchstone. Cato is the: 
almost perfect stoic, whose decisions cause him few problems. Caesar. 
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is so ambiguous that his decisions do not clearly characterize him. 
Pompey’s decisions humanize him, producing a sympathy not forthcoming 
in any other hero in George Chapman’s tragedies. 


3180. Sutton, Juliet. Platonic Love in Ford’s THE FANCIES, CHASTE 
AND NOBLE, pp. 299-309. The Fancies has been unduly censured. 
First, Troylo’s statements about the Bower should be accepted as true; 
and the Bower should be seen as existing to educate Octavio’s nieces and 
foster the practice of Platonic love. Second, through the basic pattern 
of scandal, misinterpretation, and distrust, critics should realize that John 
Ford intentionally involves the audience in the sin of distrust. Thus it will 
be seen that Ford carefully integrated theme and structure and that the 
play has a definite and explicit moral purpose. 


3181. Brodwin, Leonora L. The Domestic Tragedy of Frank Thorney in 
THE WITCH OF EDMONTON, pp. 311-328. The main plot of The 
Witch of Edmonton contains “the most sophisticated treatment of 
domestic tragedy in . . . Elizabethan-Jacobean drama.” This is a tragedy 
of Frank Thorney, a man who, not knowing clearly what is good, thinks 
being good 15 having his actions approved by others. He soon finds that 
his philosophy makes impossible demands upon him and, in trying to 
evade these demands and recognition of his own weaknesses, he sinks 
only further into futility, despair, and evil. Though he finally finds a way 
toward moral regeneration and understanding, it comes too late. The 
depth and skill in delineating this tragedy lead to the question of author- 
ship: Thomas Dekker was primarily responsible for the a 
John Ford for the execution. 


3182. Gross, Alan G. Social Change and Philip Massinger, pp. 329-342. 
In A New Way to Pay Old Debts and The City Madam, Philip Massinger 
makes plot and character evaluative of the social conflicts they create. 
He condemns the social and financial ambitions of the trading class as 
ultimately violations of the moral order. In the earlier play, A New Way, 
he shows a trading class without a place in society; in The City Madam 
he allows the class a place without defining its extent, yet limiting its 
extent to non-interference with the traditional prerogatives of the upper 
class. 


3183. Fieler, Frank B. The Eight Madmen in THE DUCHESS OF 
MALFI, pp. 343-350. Revealed on internal evidence are (1) John 
Webster’s intention of having more than four speakers in the masque of 
madmen in The Duchess of Malfi and (2) a more than supposed consis- 
tency in character between the speakers and their lines. The important 
key to this revelation is an assumption that the information Webster 
gives in the Servant's speech identifying the eight madmen is not pur- 
posely perverse. 
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3184. Shaaber, M. A. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean : 
Drama, pp. 351-376. [A critical survey of works published during the 
last year on Shakespeare and the drama of his epoch.] ; 
-Melvin F. Orth | 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXIII:2, April 1966. 


3185. Kinsman, Robert S. Skelton's MAGNYFYCENCE: The Strategy | 
of the “Olde Sayde Sawe,” pp. 99-125. John Skelton's creative genius : 
is located in his natural but apparently deliberate use of sententiae and : 
proverb: “Magnyfycence” begins in sententious utterance, continues with ; 
proverbs of the Vices which parody the sententiae and underline their 
baseness, and ends in sententious commentary that sets the ill wisdom of 
the proverbial utterances in a corrective light. The “old saws” also 
develop the theme that Magnificence through inward addiction to ind 
(not folly) becomes addicted to outward excess while, on a second plane, ? 
private flaw leads to public disgrace. | | 


mE CR AGT dcl SR ath a eg E el ER 


3186. Miles, Leland. Mores DIALOGUE OF COMFORT as a First | 
Draft, pp. 126-134. Unnecessary repetition, eccentric chapter division, 4 
intermittent dismissal of the technique of dialogue, structural false starts, ; 
disruptive and irrelevant digressions, and contradictions in thought from : 
one part of the treatise to another all suggest that More’s Dialogue as , 
we have it is but a first rough draft. This is supported by the Valencia ; 
Ms of More's Passion, a holograph demonstrating More's customary ; 
practice of writing quickly and repetitiously and then making substantial ! 
revisions. Thus the Dialogue cannot be considered a masterpiece, but, : 
rather, "a classic that might have been." 





3187. Gurr, Andrew. Elizabethan Action, pp. 144-156. Elizabethan ` 
“playing” first meant the counterfeiting of emotion by using stock formal 
gestures of orators as learned from handbooks of rhetoric. By the 1580", | 
however, the idea of character impersonation succeeded this practice; | 

linguistic evidence and contemporary commentary demonstrate an | 
increasing concern with the authenticity of emotional gesture and interest 

even in the idiosyncrasies of certain characters being portrayed. Thus 

“imitation” as a concept changed from imitation of a Platonic form of 

gesture for emotion to one of “liveliness” and “realism.” 


LC SS 23 PST >, ;. ມ ໄພ, VEZ 2 ມທີ ເ, 


3188. Seronsy, Cecil, and Robert Krueger. A Manuscript of Daniels s| 
CIVIL WARS, Book III, pp. 157-162. A knowledge of Samuel Daniel's 
habits of composition and revision and an examination of textual variants 
indicate that a newly-discovered Ms of Book III of his Civil Wars in 
Harleian Ms 7332 is the earliest extant text, written as early as 1594. 
[A list of substantial variants of Harleian 7332 and the first printed 
edition in 1595 is appended.] 
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3189, Berry, Herbert. The Stage and Boxes at Blackfriars, pp. 163-186. 
A recently discovered letter concerning a fray at Blackfriars establishes 
boxes for the nobility as contiguous to and on a level with the stage. 
The only reasonable conjectures from this and other contemporary 
evidence are that boxes at Blackfriars were arranged at the rear of the 
stage and on a level with it, that the pit extended to the sides of the 
stage as in the public playhouses, and that there was no alcove or inner 
stage and gallery or upper stage in this, the most important private 
theater of its time. 


3190. Ricks, Don M. The Westmoreland Manuscript and the Order of 


‘John Donne’s “Holy Sonnets,” pp. 187-195. The ordering of the Holy 
Sonnets in the Westmoreland Ms (the only Ms which preserves them all) 
is more coherent than and consequently preferable to the various order- 
ings suggested by Grierson and more recently Helen Gardner. This 
ordering likens the sequence to the Elizabethan love sonnet sequence 
rather than the Ignatian meditation (which can only account for six of 
the 19 sonnets), taking the poet from uncertainty about the state of his 
soul to a personal realization of redemption to thoughts on the incarna- 
tion and a new-found religious confidence. Sonnets XVI-XIX, if 
included, act as a summary and confirming epilogue. 


3191. Blackburn, Thomas H. The Date and Evolution of Edmund 
Bolton’s HYPERCRITICA, pp. 196-202. The four known Mss of 
Bolton’s Hypercritica have peculiar textual relationships which may 
be explained by noting that Bodleian Ms Smith 17 (formerly 4) is 
a fragmentary copy, while Wood F.9 combines the evaluation of sources 
found in North B.24 with the fully developed commentary on method- 
ology outlined in Rawlinson D.1. Hypercritica was begun as early as 
1596, was emended as late as 1625, but was substantially complete (in 
Wood F.9) in 1621. 


, LXIII:3, May 1966. 


3192. Wells, William, and others. Literature of the Renaissance in 1965, 
pp. 203-472. [A bibliography of general works of the Renaissance 10]- 
lowed by particular bibliographies of works related to English, French, 
Germanic, Italian, and Spanish and Portuguese literature, and an index of 
proper names.] 


; LXIIEA, July 1966. 


3193. Owen, Charles A., Jr. “Thy Drasty Rymyng . . . ," pp. 533-564. 
Chaucer was concerned with rhyme briefly at the beginning of his career, 
in the complaint of Anelida, but generally his poetry is free from a 
sense of rhyme, system, repetitive form, or couplets as units of thought. 
Instead he uses colloquialism, hyperbole, onomatopoeia, juxtaposition, 
run-on lines, internal rhymes and assonances, parallelisms, double 
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entendres, and interrupted rhythms to produce a poetry in rime royal 
and in decasyllabic couplets which, in his mature work, stresses his free- 
dom of thought and interest in the vitality and individuality of the 
characters of his poetry. For Chaucer the stanza and verse paragraph 
became the natural mode of thinking and writing. 


3194, Snyder, Susan. Marlowe’s DOCTOR FAUSTUS as an Inverted 
Saint’s Life, pp. 565-577. Structure, lines, events, and theme in Doctor 
Faustus all suggest the play is an anti-saint’s life, beginning with orthodox 
faith which is converted to evil, continuing with temptations of the devil 
and magic as infernal “miracle,” and ending with Helen as an anti- 
beatific vision and damnation rather than salvation. As such, the play 
parodies saints’ lives and the church even as it defends the power of free 
mental inquiry and strengthens the tragic impact. 


3195. Sachs, Arieh. Samuel Johnson on “The Art of Forgetfulness,” 
. pp. 578-588. For Johnson, imagination is the ability to hope for an 
ideal future or to remember an ideal past, both contrary to fact and to 
bodily competence. Reason assesses things more truly and thus allows the 
body to act within the realm of possibility rather than act ideally (an 
impossibility). Concentration on hope brings about fear of possible 
failure, and concentration on memories contains a sense of guilt over 
the failure to realize past possibilities; both enervate man and may even 
bring about religious despair. Thus the “art of forgetting” leads to an 
art of active living, freedom of inquiry, sanity, rationality, and religious 
hope. These ideas, culled from Johnson’s moral writing and poetry, shed 
_light on each other and do much to explain crucial scenes in Rasselas. 


, LXIII:5, October 1966. 


. 3196. Dean, Ruth J. The Dedication of Nicholas Trevet’s Commentary 
on Boethius, pp. 593-603. In a Milan Ms of Trevet’s popular commen- 
tary on Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy is a hitherto unknown 
dedicatory letter which shows the commentary was written for a personal 
friend and as an act of personal discipline before 1304 and possibly before 
1300 and was written in Florence from a borrowed text of Boethius, 
perhaps on a stopover during a European trip, and perhaps to a former 
teacher, probably an Italian Dominican. [The letter in Latin is pictured 
and appended.] 


3197, Wentersdorf, Karl P. Chaucers MERCHANT’S TALE and Its 
Irish Analogues, pp. 604-629. Certain Irish folk-tales have analogues 
with the pear-tree story of Chaucer’s Merchant's Tale not found in the ` 
primary source, an Italian novellino, and are therefore evidence that a 
Celtic tale is Chaucer’s other chief source. Chaucer may have heard 
this through personal contact with Irish storytellers while he was in Ire- 
land serving Prince Lionel, or, less likely, received it through a conjec- 
tural French fabliau which has heretofore been considered the other 
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probable source. Only 12 analogues, in neither tbe Irish nor Italian 
sources but in a German source, are unaccounted for; but they are not 
critical ones and may indeed suggest a German basis for the Irish tale 
passed on to Chaucer. 


3198. Crawley, Derek. The Effect of Shirley's Hand on Chapman's THE 
TRAGEDY OF CHABOT ADMIRAL OF FRANCE, pp. 677-696. The 
basic incompatibility of Shirley's interest in drama through surprise and 
emotion and Chapman's interest in didacticism and philosophy is amply 
demonstrated by the unevenness and inconsistency in this play. Shirley's 
sentimentality and maudlin writing undermine Chapman's moral teaching 
and the Stoicism he assigns to Chabot, seriously damaging various scenes 
and several characterizations as well as the stature of the titular hero and 
the tragedy of his error and death. 


3199. Armitage, C. M. Donne's Poems in Huntington Manuscript 198: 
New Light on THE FUNERALL, pp. 697-707. Although as a derivative 
Ms of 17th-century poetry HM 198 can have little authority in establish- 
ing the texts of poems, it does provide three interesting variants for 
Donne's work: (1) a reading of "still twind compasses" for "stiff twin 
compasses” in A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning; (2) a clarification of 
Elegy XII; and (3) the linking of the epistle to the Countess of Bedford 
with The Funerall, which is textually and thematically related, suggesting 
with unprecedented contemporary evidence that The Funerall may have 
been addressed to her. 


3200. Hudson, Arthur Palmer. The "Superstitious" Lord Byron, pp. 708- 
721. Evidence from his contemporaries and his own statements prove 
Byron was superstitious in varying degrees, believing in omens and 
presentiments but not necessarily in ghosts or magic. Occasionally his 
"superstitions" were hoaxes played on friends and acquaintances. At 
other times he encouraged this habit of mind ("I have from my childhood 
endeavoured to impress a belief of supernatural causes on my mind"), 
perhaps because such fancy is "a wild cousin of poetic imagination." 


; LXIV 1, January 1967. 


3201. Lewis, Robert Enzer. Glosses to the MAN OF LAW'S TALE 
from Pope Innocent II Ps DE MISERIA HUMANE CONDITIONIS, pp. 
1-16. Although it is difficult to determine the nature of Chaucer's source 
Ms of Innocent because of the paraphrastic nature of his translations in 
the Man of Law's Tale, it is clear from some words that the same Ms 
was used for glosses to the tale as for parts of it, and there is good reason 
to suppose British Museum Royal 8 F.XIV to be that Ms. Moreover, the 
widely separated passages used from Innocent indicate that the glosses 
were either written by Chaucer himself or by a scribe copying from 
Chaucer's Ms source under his supervision or shortly after his death. 
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3202. Rajan, B. LYCIDAS: The Shattering of the Leaves, pp. 51-64. : 


Sensitive-to the. pastoral tradition but inclusively honest and comprehen- 


sive in its treatment of the human condition, Lycidas exhibits a process : 
of human and poetic self-discovery growing out of violent assaults from | 
life and out of doubts of the conventional order and peace of the pastoral ; 


tradition. Even while alluding to the pastoral, it denies that tradition in 
an attempt to work through ideas of justice, retribution, and mercy to a 
statement embodying both experimental anguish and transcendent vision. 
Ms. changes, structure, and the presence and absence of rhyme all support 
such a reading of the poem as a "passage from innocence to experience" 
and from restlessness to peace. 


3203. Weidhorn, Manfred. The Anxiety Dream in Literature from 
Homer to Milton, pp. 65-82. The literary tradition of using anxiety 
dreams for description or characterization. takes two forms: (1) the 
nightmare, or Alptraum, in which the dreamer experiences fear coupled 
with paralysis, used largely in similes and beginning with Homer in liad 
XXII; and (2) a dream based on waking thoughts, or Angsttraum, which 
may be guiltridden (mentioned first by Aristotle and Cicero) or wish- 
fulfillment (used first by Homer in Odyssey XX). The emphasis is always 
to deny a supernatural agent and to suggest the dream was caused by 
the psychological condition of the character experiencing it. The most 
complicated use is by Milton (Paradise Lost V), when Eve's dream sug- 
gests Satan's evil, her own wish-fulfillment, and the Lord's warning to her 
before she is actually tempted, thus preserving totally her free will. 


3204. Lams, Victor J., Jr. The “A” Papers in the ADVENTURER: 
Bonnell Thornton, not Dr. Bathurst, Their Author, pp. 83-96. Comments 
by Arthur Murphy, Alexander Chalmers, and Thomas Warton, all knowl- 
edgeable contemporaries; an allusion in a letter from Dr. Johnson; and 
striking parallels in ideas, structure, phrasing, and the use of proposal 
and the burlesqued specimen common to the "A" papers of the Adven- 
turer and Thornton's later paper, the Connoisseur; as well as ideas on 
marriage expressed by Thornton in letters to his fiancee all argue for his 
authorship of the "A" papers of Johnson's Adventurer series. 


, LXIV:2, April 1967. 


3205. Goldwyn, Merrill Harvey. Some Unpublished Manuscripts by 
Thomas Churchyard, pp. 147-158. Four recently discovered Mss, two 
of them holographs, add to our biographical knowledge of Churchyard 
as well as to his canon. They are: (1) an undated holograph letter to 
the Scots judge Archibald Douglas; (2) a version of The Siege of Leeth, 
here called The Scole of Warre, earlier than the printed text with some 
substantive and orthographic variants and two stanzas on Thomas Howard 
III, fourth Duke of Norfolk, omitted from the printed version; (3) a 
poem in praise of Jan de Keyser, in holograph, in de Keyser's autograph 
album; and (4) A thundring answer fallen owt of the lightning skies at 
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the pityfull peticion of the Renowned Rheforicie willm Somer, vnto the 
vnswer sottishe booke of the famous foole Nalinghurst, a poem of 112 


lines preserved in a copyist’s hand. [The texts of all four works are here, 


reprinted.] 


3206. Lindheim, Nancy Rothwax. Sidney’s ARCADIA, Book I: Retro- 


spective Narrative, pp. 159-186. The long retrospective narrative in 


Arcadia II has its own purpose as a series of trials in the education of 
princes. These trials develop from episodes of moral statement, where 
right action is prescribed and certain (in the static tales of Musidorus), 
to those of moral choice, where situations are equivocal and tentative and 
the decision must be made between levels of moral good or apparent 
good (in the intertwined tales of Pyrocles, where characters reappear and 
solutions are fragile or temporary). The tales thus allow the effeminate 
Musidorus to pursue a public role of masculinity as they allow the 
masculine Pyrocles to suggest more tender feelings; but if they generally 
rob us of development of character, they give us a perceptive and under- 
valued discussion of the development and limitations of public and 
private virtue. 


3207. Bement, Peter. The Imagery of Darkness and of Light in Chap- 
man’s BUSSY D’AMBOIS, pp. 187-198. In Act I, Bussy is identified 
with the true darkness and its values of mental contemplation and mysti- 
cal knowledge; he is persuaded by Monsieur to trade these for the day- 
light world of court corruption and bodily activity. In so choosing, he 
sacrifices his integrity: when the play returns to night and darkness it is 
the false darkness of moral confusion and blindness to truth which 
describes and confirms Bussy’s tragic fall. Thus the apparent inconsist- 
ency of dark/night imagery actually provides a consistent meaning for 
the play. 


3208. Finkelpearl, Philip J. The Use of the Middle Temple’s Christmas 


Revels in Marston’s THE FAWNE, pp. 199-209. We are closer to . 


understanding the milieu and tone of The Fawne and others of Marston’s 
plays if we understand their relationship to the Christmas revels held 
annually at the Inns of Court. The Fawne in particular shares with these 
revels a Court of Cupid, an arraignment scene, charges of bad behavior 
levelled against lovers, a prognostication, and a set speech defending the 


inconstancy of women; these factors alongside a number of private jokes 


about Jaw and procedures at the inns of court argue that The Fawne 
may have been presented at Middle Temple, where Marston resided, 
before it was taken up by the boys’ companies for production at the 
private theaters, 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, XI, 1964. 


3209. Orsini, G. N. G. Symonds and DeSanctis: A Study in the Histor-. 


iography of the Renaissance, pp. 158-187. The extent to which John 
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Addington Symonds was a disciple of Francesco DeSanctis has been 


insufficiently noted. A common intellectual background (Hegel, Herder) . 


accounts for much of their similarity as historians of literature. 


3210. Dundas, Judith. Allegory as a Form of Wit, pp. 223-233. 


Although the 20th century considers the conceits of the metaphysical , 


poets rather than the allegory of poetry such as Spenser's as "wit," 
17th-century readers could call both types of poetry "witty." Uses of 
“wit” in the 17th century agree that it is the aia) which selects the 
appropriate products of the imagination. 


3211. Starnes, D. T. The Figure Genius in the Renaissance, pp. 234- 
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244. In addition to the references cited by Professor E. C. Knowlton in ` 


a series of essays in the 1920 5, references to the figure Genius occur 

in many other 15th- and 16th-century texts. Reference works can help 

scholars unpuzzle cruxes which have their bases in popular fables. 
—Paul C. Doherty 


, XII, 1965. 
3212. Snyder, Susan. The Left Hand of God: Despair in Medieval and 
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Renaissance Tradition, pp. 18-59. Secularism notwithstanding, the | 


general concept of despair as the loss of hope of salvation is prominent : 


in Renaissance literature and can be traced through formal religious 
teachings, church instructions, legends, stained glass windows, and other 
theological sources. Even secular versions are "colored by the motifs and 
images of theological despair," of which the chief images are the abyss, 
the prison, the cold wasteland, and hell itself. 


3213. Tentler, Thomas N. Forgiveness and Consolation in the Religious 


Thought of Erasmus, pp. 110-133. Erasmus's theological writings failed ^ 


to have wide appeal because they gave no dogmatic answers to the most 
pressing question of the Reformation: whether forgiveness’ of sins 
required the sacrament of penance, as Catholics insisted, or could only 
be accomplished through “personal certitude and salvation by faith,” as 
Luther proclaimed. Erasmus circumvented the question, teaching only 
that one should "believe simply and live virtuously." 


3214. Phinney, Edward, Jr. Continental Humanists and Chapman’s 
ILIADS, pp. 218-226. Traditional evaluations of George Chapman's 


Homeric translations have overlooked his debt to previous humanist ` 
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translators, particularly the Latin translation of Andreas Divus, which : 


Chapman used to help him unravel the Greek. 
—R. A. Collins 


[Abstracts from Studies in the Renaissance, X, 1963 have not yet been 
published in AES.] 
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STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, IV:2, Winter 1965. 


3215. Chayes, Irene H. A Coleridgean Reading of THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, pp. 81-103. An examination of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, in the light of the narrative point of view, the epigraph, and 
pertinent sections of Biographia Literaria and Aids to Reflection suggests 
that “error of varying kinds and degrees marks almost every stage of the 
Mariner's adventures, . . . and it is as an embodiment of the potentialities 
of error by the human mind that he becomes a genuinely memorable 
figure.” The poem also has a “carefully patterned structure” which 
“amounts ໄວ . . , a spatialized model in miniature of Coleridge’s later 
metaphysical cosmos.” 


3216. Mortenson, Peter. Image and Structure in Shelley’s Longer Lyrics, 
pp. 104-110. The relationship of several of Shelley’s longer lyrics to a 
central image cluster suggests the composition-analysis-colloquy pattern 
of 17th-century meditative lyrics. 


3217. Kreiter, Carmen S. Evolution and William Blake, pp. 110-118. 
In Urizen Blake suggests Darwinian evolutionary theory through the 
symbolic birth of Orc, whose "experience represents that of the human 
race." Blake probably acquired his scientific knowledge from the con- 
temporary surgeon, John Hunter. 


, 1V:3, Spring 1965. 


3218. Howe, Evelyn M. Lady Beaumont, Wordsworth's Friend, pp. 143- 
157. Wordsworth became interested in landscape architecture through 
the influence of Lady Margaret Beaumont, wife of the art patron Sir 
George Beaumont. Lady Beaumont, a friend and correspondent of many 
notable figures of the Romantic period, was as noteworthy and influential] 
as her husband. 


3219. Hoffman, Michael J. The House of Usher and Negative Roman- 
ticism, pp. 158-168. Poe’s The Fall of the House of Usher exemplifies 
“Negative Romanticism”: romanticism as an expression of disillusion- 
ment with the Enlightenment. It shares with many contemporary works 
a questing hero, anti-rationalism, water symbolism, and a symbol (the 
house) of the crumbling Enlightenment orientation. 


3220. Rieger, James. Shelley’s Paterin Beatrice, pp. 169-184. The Cenci 
and Mary Shelley’s Valperga were both influenced by Simonde de Sis- 
mondi’s description of the Paterini (Italian Manichees). Beatrice Cenci 
is a victim of that heresy and cannot rid herself of the desire for ven- 
geance. The fact that The Cenci was written between the third and fourth 
acts of Prometheus Unbound lends weight to the assumption that she is 
meant to illustrate the depths to which Prometheus must have descended 
before the drama begins. 
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, [V:4, Summer 1965, 


3221. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Vision and Meaning in James Thomson, ໃ 
pp. 206-219. In The Seasons much of the nature description is highly 1 
generalized, and “the visual is . . . subordinated to the rational" i 
Thomson's "realization that observation of nature could be used toj 
express nature's grand significance marks an important step toward true 1 
romantic nature imagery." 


3222. Trawick, Leonard M., III. Hazlitt, Reynolds, and the Ideal, pp. | 
240-247. Though Hazlitt criticized Reynolds's attempt to depict the | 
"ideal" Hazlitt himself believed in a "coherence and unity" reached | 
through sense data, rather than through "the neoclassical à priori assump- 
tion of an objective absolute." For Hazlitt, the burden of order in the | 
universe is placed on the mind of man, not on God. i 





, V:1, Autumn 1965. 


3223. Gleckner, Robert F. Blake and the Senses, pp. 1-15. According | 
to Blake, man’s senses before the Fall were many and unobscured. Sense 
perception and inner and outer reality corresponded. In the Fall man’s ; 
perceptions became limited and blurred, hence false religions. The i 
prelapsarian state will only be attained by a cleansing and multiplying of 

the senses. 


ນົນ, 





3224. Barnett, George L. The Pronunciation of “Elia,” pp. 51-55. 
Charles Lamb probably took his pseudonym from the name of an 
acquaintance, though it may be merely an anagram. He pronounced it 
with a short “e” and the accent on the second syllable. 


, V:2, Winter 1966. 


3225. Thorslev, Peter L., Jr. Wordsworth's BORDERERS and the 
Romantic Villain-Hero, pp. 84-103. The Borderers is both a Gothic 
drama and a criticism of Godwinian rationalism. Oswald is a typical 
romantic villain-hero in his independence of all restraints— social, per- 
sonal, and religious—and in his glorying in his own suffering. Words- 
worth, however, does not espouse Oswald's conclusion that there is no 
moral order in the universe, or its corollary that one has complete 
license for evil. Therefore, Oswald remains a villain and an implicit 
criticism of the Superman-hero tradition. 





; V:3, Spring 1966. 


3226. Storch, R. F. Wordsworth and Constable, pp. 121-138. Though 
usually classed together because of mutual use of natural and homely sub- 
jects, Wordsworth and the painter John Constable should be equated 
because both dealt with an imaginative realm of motion and central 
calm, of "the bridal of earth and sky." These abstractions dominate 
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their work—the poet’s medium leading him to work chiefly with motion 
; and sound, and the painter's leading him to use primarily light and space. 


: 3227. Halliburton, David G. Blakes FRENCH REVOLUTION: The 
; FIGURA and Yesterday's News, pp. 158-168. The French Revolution 
i is an artistic failure because of the confusion arising from several causes: 
Blake's attempts to put contemporary history into the timeless realm of 
; prophecy; the imagery is complex and confusing; historical characters 
2 (rather than fictive, as in the later prophecies) are forced to assume the 
: chief symbolic burdens. 


, V:4, Summer 1966. 


; 3228. Graham, John. Character Description and Meaning in the Roman- 
; tic Novel, pp. 208-218. The pre-Romantic emphasis on the emotional 
` and psychological life prompted a strong interest in outward (particularly 
` facial) signs of character and response. Detailed description of facial 
: characteristics and expressions was used to delineate character by such 
: novelists as Charlotte Smith, Matthew Gregory Lewis, and William 
t Godwin. 


: 3229. Marsh, Florence G. Wordsworth's Ode: Obstinate Questionings, 
: pp. 219-230. The Intimations Ode has two structural patterns (an 
, "ascending and descending structural curve, which leads to and returns 
t from the mount of vision, and secondly, the pattern of climax"); two 
i major images (child and light); and two themes (intimations of immor- 
.tality and growth-loss-recompense). The two structure-image-theme 
. groups which these form do not cohere because the poet does not separate 
. his personal mystical experience from universal human experience. 


3230. Baym, Nina. From Metaphysics to Metaphor: The Image of 
Water in Emerson and Thoreau, pp. 231-243. Both Emerson and 
Thoreau use water and its circulation as a symbol of a sort of life- 

force and of the "immortal and continuous nature of life", and flooding 

, Waters as a symbol of visionary moments. However, his more complex 
view of life and men leads Thoreau to use water as a symbol of purifica- 
tion, ice melting as a symbol of the "tension between matter and spirit," 

, and pools of reflecting water as a symbol of the relationship between 
earth and the heavens. 


» VI:1, Autumn 1966. 


3231. Chayes, Irene H. KUBLA KHAN and the Creative Process, pp. 
1-21. The headnote of Kubla Khan paraphrases its content. The poem 
also anticipates Coleridge's later critical theories. In the first two stanzas 
the landscape “15 at once the content of the vision in a dream and a 
pictorial diagram of the operation of the dreamer's mind during the 
whole experience." In the last stanza the conscious mind assumes com- 
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plete control: “the vision . . . is to be given reality by the composition - 


of a poem." 


3232. Fitzgerald, Robert P. The Style of Ossian, pp. 22-33. The "poetic" 


qualities of James Macpherson's prose were probably acquired chiefly . 


from his reading of heroic Gaelic ballads. His "translations" were a 
product of Romantic taste combined with imitations of these ballads, 
originally produced to please enthusiasts of Gaelic poetry. 


3233. Curran, Ronald T. Irony: Another Thematic Dimension to THE ` 
ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL, pp. 34-45. By directing irony at his | 


protagonist’s personality, his creation, and his supposed victory over : 
unimaginative humanity, Nathaniel Hawthorne points out the limitations : 
of art and of the egocentric artist. Both the artist's and society's "vic- . 


tories" are sterile because they are mutually isolating. 


3234. Bentley, G. E., Jr. The Printing of Blake's AMERICA, pp. 46-57. 


Examination of the bottom portion of copies of plate four of America . 


reveals that the four last lines of the plate were extant from the begin- 
ning. Blake either masked the plate or erased the lines in early printings. 


Copies of the poem can be placed in chronological order according to . 


this and other evidence. (Illustrated) 


3235. Hunter, Parks C., Jr. Textual Differences in the Drafts of `° 
Shelley's UNA FAVOLA, pp. 58-64. Parallel ideas indicate that the Ms . 
draft of Una Favola was intended to be a prose explanation (in Italian) . 


of Epipsychidion. However, in “improving” the Italian before translating 


it into English, Richard Garnett obscured these ideas and hence the ` 


relationship between the two poems. 


THEATRE SURVEY, VII:2, November 1966. 


3236. Saxon, A. H. Shakespeare and Circuses, pp. 59-79. Shakespeare’s | 
reputation in the circus rests on pantomimes of his characters performed ' 
on horseback, performances of so-called “Shakespearean jesters," and: 
"hippodramas." The hippodramas, in which most scenes showed as many ; 
horses as possible, took care of the histories, but also of Shrew, Macb. ' 
and Oth. Records of these performances exist in the United States, : 


England, France, and Germany. (Illustrated) 


3237. Amacher, Richard E. Behind the Curtain with the Noble Savage: 
Stage Management of Indian Plays, 1825-1860, pp. 101-114. The most ` 


—Noel Dorman Mawer | 


successful of the sentimental Indian plays employing the noble savage ; 


were Metamora (1829) by John A. Stone, The Indian Prophecy (1827) 


and Pocahontas (1830) by George Washington Parke Custis, and William - 
Penn (1829) by Richard Penn Smith. Twenty years later the genre was | 


burlesqued by John Brougham and Charles M. Walcot. (Illustrated) 


—K. P. S. Jochum 
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THOUGHT, X1:158, Autumn 1965. 


3238. Smith, J. Oates. Ionesco’s Dances of Death, pp. 415-431. When 
Ionesco clears away the cheap devastation of appearance, nothing is left. 
In the absence of any permanent reality in a banal world, death is the 
only exit. He is fascinated with the destructive power of language and 
the awesome power of those who control language. He consistently 
presents man's decline toward bestiality as man loses the power to 
communicate, a decline symbolized by his banal acceptance of the 
habitual as true. Ionesco's characters learn nothing from logic, language, 
-or experience and are doomed as a result. Language is so powerful that 
the word "knife" can slay (The Lesson); its disintegration symbolizes the 
disintegration of human sanity and order. lonesco's non-heroes accept 
ithe bestial as beautiful when it becomes the norm (Rhinoceros). 


, XL:159, Winter 1965. 


3239. Gribben, John L. Shaw's Saint Joan: A Tragic Heroine, pp. 549- 
1566. Shaw's use of “chronicle play" is a misnomer, for Saint Joan is 
‘basically a thesis play. Joan is a tragic heroine because she was flesh and 
blood, because she suffered a real death, and because persons of genius 
‘and ingenuity are destroyed by society. Joan’s tragic aura begins in 
the preface and increases in intensity through the final curtain. Shaw errs 
in calling her Protestant and Nationalist, but treats her reverently and 
fervently as a saint. The tragic pattern is complete with Joan’s final 
isolation. 


, XLI:160, Spring 1966. 


3240. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. Poetry and Prayer, Pp. 61-80. In our 
‘increasingly secular literature, whose poets are engineers or mechanics 
of sound and pattern, “poetry” legitimately means all forms of literature 
that permit the reader to gaze, “with radical amazement, into the depth 
of the human mystery.” Poetry’s subject continues to be the individual, 
the unique, the radically different. Modern literature is deeply involved 
in those questions traditionally dealt with by the church, and more than 
any previous literature, ours reaches toward the nature of our private 
selves. Such reaching can perform a profoundly religious function: it 
just might be that the baptism of the imagination by T. S. Eliot, C. S. 
Lewis, J. R. R. Tolkien, Charles Williams, and others is a preparation 
for prayer. 








—Bob L. Smith 


[TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 24, Spring 1967. 


3241. Joe Orton (interviewed by Giles Cooper), pp. 93-100. [In a 
itranscribed interview, Joe Orton, the London playwright who wrote 
(Entertaining Mr. Sloane and Loot, tells of his desire to avoid compart- 
imentalization, his low opinion of English taste, his admiration for class- 
ical writers, and the reasons he went to prison.] 


—Joan M. Hoagland 
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UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR REVIEW, I:1, Spring 1965. 


. 3242. Kenner, Hugh. Joyce’s Portrait—A Reconsideration, pp. 1-15. 3 
Through his particular use of the Icarian myth and by modelling Stephen à 
Dedalus on the life of Oscar Wilde, Joyce portrays the artist as “scape- 3 
goat for middle-class rectitude.” Thus A Portrait of the Artist as a Young ; 
Man becomes a “Euclidean demonstration, in five parts, of how a pro- š 
vincial capital. . . goes about converting unusual talent into formlessly š 
clever bohemianism.” 


3243. Rajan, B. PARADISE LOST: The Critic and the Historian, pp. 3 
42-50. While Paradise Lost, like any great poem, yields something to a j 
critical approach that considers the work apart from its historical context, i 
only a creative immersion in the Miltonic age will provide the reader with ຈູ 
the proper perspective for seeing "what the poem is." : 


3244. LeMire, Eugene D. The Irony and Ethics of A SHROPSHIRE } 
LAD, pp. 109-127. Through his ambivalent narrator, Terence Hearsay, i 
Housman posits a code of behavior based on honor, friendship, and i 
courage. lrony functions in the poem to expose any spurious virtues ; 
arising in opposition to this ethic. : 


ງ 1:2, Winter 1965, 


3245. London, Philip W. The Stature of Lear, pp. 173-186. Confronted : 
with the task of making monumental a character who could easily become 
to the audience either pathetic or ludicrous, Shakespeare succeeds by his 
use of the other characters as foils to Lear ("nearly everyone in the play is ; 
afraid of him"), and by the power of the words he puts in Lear’s mouth. š 
In this way is accomplished the metamorphosis of "a great king into a 
greater man." k 


3246. LeMire, Eugene D. Tennyson’s Weeper in Context, pp. 196-205. | 
Scholars influenced by the “New Criticism" have misread Tennyson’s j 
Tears, Idle Tears by considering the lyric apart from the larger context | 
of The Princess. Within its proper frame the weeper becomes not a man, ! 
but a woman lamenting the absence of love in her life. : 


3247. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Three Perspectives on Reality in PARADISE 
LOST, pp. 239-256. Three levels of action dominate Paradise Lost: | 
the angelic, grounded on justice and love; the demonic, characterized 
by pride and despair; and the human, vacillating between the two. In i 
the end, though Paradise is lost to man, he gains a new "perception of | 
reality, of the ‘goodness immense’ around him.” | 


» 1:1, Fall 1966. | 
3248. Watson, Edward A. Stoom—Bloom: Scientific Objectivity versus | 
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11-25. Despite the seeming objectivity of the narrative voice in the Ithaca 
episode of Ulysses, a voice which employs the “impersonal catechistic 
method” and the “coldly rationalistic language of scientism,” the personal 
and subjective values of human experience manage to emerge. Thus 
the “Bloom Stoom” passage, rather than reinforcing the scientific objec- 
tivity of the chapter, becomes “part of the rationale that ultimately leads 
Bloom to turn the page upon the past.” 


3249. Corrigan, Matthew. The Poet's Intuition of Prose Fiction: Pound 
and Eliot on the Novel, pp. 33-51. Generally, Pound admires the same 
qualities in prose as he does in poetry: “clear expression, brittleness of 
 languege, intensity, originality, sensitization.” Eliot, however, sees the 
. 20th-century novel approaching a type of new “mythic-epic poetry,” and 
expects from the novel “a profound and lasting statement” about the 
. spiritual values in life. 


, 3250. McNamara, Eugene. Huck Lights Out For the Territory: Mark 
Twain’s Unpublished Sequel, pp. 68-74. An examination of the unfin- 
. ished ms entitled Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer Among the Indians, 
. written in Twain's hand, indicates that Huck’s resolution to “light out" 
. at the end of Huckleberry Finn is not a "symbolic desire for freedom," 
. but merely a device of Twain's "to allow for further literary adventures." 


. 3251. Weiss, Samuel A. Passion and Purgation in Bernard Malamud, pp. 
' 93-99, Informed by a triple heritage of suffering—the Greek, the Old 
. Testament, and the Christian—the heroes of Malamud's novels, like the 
' archetypal quester, participate in the rite of life-death-rebirth. 

| —John J. Seydow 


. VLAAMSE GIDS, L:12, December 1966. 


; 3282. Toebasch, Wim. Regionalistische Literatuur, pp. 676-677. The 
' justification for regional literature is that the region serves as a micro- 
: cosm. Much American literature is really regional in its locale. Faulkner, 
; Steinbeck, and Capote have all written regional works; even Hemingway 
. seems related to regionalism, although "the whole world was his village." 
: The tradition is being continued by writers like Runyon, Caldwell, Saro- 
yan, McCullers, Updike, Cheever (the region of the latter two is "sub- 
urbia"), Bellow, and O'Hara; a generation ago it was Lewis. (In Flemish) 
| ---9, J. Sackett 
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ALASKA REVIEW oI 2, Spring and Summer 1966. 
3253. Miller, Joaquin. "To Chilkoot Pass, 1897: An Uncollected Eye- 


. witness Report, pp. 43-54. Steaming up the great gorges of Southeastern 
Alaska, the ship of argonauts en route to the Klondikd stops at Metla- 


katla, Juneau, Skagway, and Dyea. Disembarking at Dyea, they climb 
up the stupendous granite mountains past glaciers and avalanches to 
Chilkoot Pass, from which the lakes leading to the Yukon are visible. 


, 11:4, Spring and Summer 1967. 


3254. Miller, Joaquin. Klondike Gold, 1897: An Uncollected Eyewitness 
Report, pp. 20-39. The trip from San Francisco to Dawson City requires, 


.23 days and less than -$100. Fortunes have been made throughout 


and there is room for many more men. 


the Klondike—at Bonanza Gulch, Bear Creek, and Hunker Creek-—— 
—Q. W. Frost 
AMERICAN DIALOG, I1I:2, Summer 1966. 


‘3255. Wickes, George. Hemingway’ s Arcadia, pp. 32-33. In A Move- 


able Feast Hemingway drew unattractive sketches of Ezra Pound, Gert- 
rude Stein, Ford Madox Ford, and F. Scott Fitzgerald because he wanted 
to prove he was a self-made writer. These people all helped, advised, or 


. encouraged him, and he did not want the burden of gratitude. 


ສ E 


3256. Asselineau, Roger. Doomed to Solitude, p. 33. .In A Moveable 
Feast, most of Hemingway's details are fictitious, although he catches the 
flavor of Paris in the 20's. He can fairly and justly refuse to overlook 
the failures of other artists he knew then because, unlike him, they did 


., not make the sacrifices to discipline their skills that he did. 


3257. Lowenfele Walter. The End Was Ugly, pp.. 34-35. The traits 
of some-of his friends that Hemingway drew in A Moveable Feast do 
not portray those people as I knew them, The sketches are not typical 
of Hemingway but “portray his true character . . . before he committed 
suicide."* | 


3258. Andreev, Kiril. Death Was the Mistress, pp. 35-37. «In A Move- 


` able Feast, Hemingway, although he had since seen much suffering and 


death, chose to remember Paris as “his work room and his love—his 
youth remained there forever." 


, III:3, November-December 1966. - 


3259. Finkelstein, Sidney. An Author Judges His Judges, pp. 34-38. The 
role of the critic “is to disclose whatever there is in the world the artist 
creates, to the real one he and the rest of us live in.” Regarding my book 
Existentialism and Alienation in American Literature, only Jack Lindsay 
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realizes what the work tried to do. The other reviewers are concerned 
with procedural matters and their own ideas of a critic’s role. 
—Bernard V. Bernatovich 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, IV:1, September 1966. 


3260. Colgrave, Bertram. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE and 
the “Good Man from Rome,” pp. 1-4. In this poem, which contrasts the 
solemn tones of the owl with the varied trilling of the nightingale, the 
"good man from Rome" in Il. 1015-1016 may be John the Archchanter, 


who introduced the Gregorian chant in England about 680 A.D. 





3261. Greene, Richard Leighton. Troubling the Well-Waters, pp. 4-6. 
Jane L. Curry's suggestions in Waking the Well [ELN, II:1, September 
1964, pp. 1-4 (AES, VIIE10, 2885, October 1965)] should be read with 
caution. She has ignored significant sources that contradict several of 
her statements. 


3262. Byers, John R., Jr. Harry Bailey's St. Madrian, pp. 6-9. Madrian 
is probably a mispronunciation of Hadrian. Other proposals—Mathurin, 
Maternus, and Madre—-seem out of place if the context of Bailey's oath 
is considered. 


3263. Mitchell, Jerome. Hoccleve's Supposed Friendship with Chaucer, 
pp. 9-12. A personal relationship between Chaucer and Thomas Hoc- 
cleve would have been most unlikely. Chaucer was a friend of royalty, 
Hoccleve an obscure clerk. 


3264. Levin, Richard. *The Ass in Compound": A Lost Pun in Middle- 
ton, Ford, and Jonson, pp. 12-15. Elizabethan drama provides many 
examples of "ass" in puns, but those intended in "alas" have been missed 
in Middleton's Second Maiden's Tragedy, Ford's 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, 
and possibly in Jonson’s Devil Is an Ass. 


3265. Hanley, Sister Sara William. George Herberts ANA (MARY/ 
ARMY) GRAM, pp. 16-19. Prior to publication of The Temple, Herbert 
moved the two-line Ana (Mary/ Army) Gram to place it between Avarice 
and To all Angels and Saints, where it has a functional role in the plan 
of the work. 


3266. Patterson, Frank M. The Revised Scenes of THE PROVOKED 
WIFE, pp. 19-23. The two revised scenes in the fourth act of Sir John 
Vanbrugh's popular play were composed by 1735. Advertisements for 
performances at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane indicate the change. 


3267. Aden, John M. Corinna and the Sterner Muse of Swift, pp. 23-31. 
The comic and pathetic are the two faces of Beautiful Young Nymph, an 
ugly but eloquent poem. The author does not make fun of Corinna; her 
way of life makes fun of itself. I 
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‘3268. Berkoben, L. D. The Composition of Coleridge’s HYMN BEFORE 
SUNRISE: Some Mitigating Circumstances, pp. 32-37. Coleridge's note- 
books indicate that he used some of his own experiences in his Hymn 
Before Sunrise, à poem generally regarded as receiving its inspiration at 
second hand from Frederica Brun's Chamounty beym Sonnenaufgange. 


3269. Kaufman, Paul To Wordsworth from Archbishop Trench: A 
Volume and a Letter, pp. 37-41. A letter dated June 7, 1841, from 
Archbishop Richard C. Trench to Wordsworth, discovered in a 
presentation volume in the British Museum, acknowledges the church- 
man's obligation to the older poet as being "far deeper than words can 
express." 


3270. Battaglia, Francis Joseph. The Use of Contradiction in IN 
MEMORIAM, pp. 41-46. Counter-statements in Tennyson’s elegy 
provide a dramatic structure comparable to that of contemporary novels. 
‘The poet is saying that unqualified declarations reflecting his feelings 
- of one moment are not necessarily true when the poem is considered 
as a whole. 


3271. Ricks, Christopher. Tennyson and Persian, pp. 46-47. In a mar- 
ginal note in a copy of Cornhill Magazine, Tennyson asserted that he 
did not read Persian. The question has been debated by J. D. Johannan 
and W. D. Paden in MEN. 


3272. Pommer, Henry F. LIGHT IN AUGUST: A Letter by Faulkner, 
pp. 47-48. William Faulkner wrote that Him was a misprint for Ham in 
Light in August (New York: Modern Library, 1950), p. 222. oos 
the. Ms of the novel reads him. 


3273. Triesch, Manfred. Some Unpublished J. M. Synge Papers, pp. 
49-51. The University of Texas has acquired 32 letters from Synge to 
Mary Allgood, 1907-1909, four letters from Yeats to Allgood, four Synge 
poems in typescript, Synge’s will, and other miscellaneous papers. 

—O. W. Frost 


EPOCH, XV:1, Fall 1965. 


3274. Howard, Richard. “To Hold Both History and Wilderness in 
Mind”: The Poetry of Gary Snyder, pp. 88-96. To avoid formlessness 
and abstraction, Snyder’s poetry is copious in realia, a substantiation that 
makes his work “tough, sharp-edged, concentrated on the thing shown.” 
It is lyrical if labored, and by turns planetary in scope and microscopic in 
focus. The title of his first book, Riprap, alludes to his use of natural 
phenomena to ascend on earth, to prevent sliding back or transcending. 
The volume is also “a circumstantial journal of alienation, a progressive 
engrossment by otherness,” and his second volume, Myths and Texts, 
shows a dialectical mind operating, tending toward abstraction, religion, 
a life of contemplation that is resisted by a conscious pulling back toward 
the materials of this world. 
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, &V:2, Winter 1966. 


3275. Howard, Richard. “I Am Interested in the Unicorn Underneath . 
the Wound.": The Poetry of John Logan, pp. 182-190. Logan's “tower-. 

ing argument" and “tottering art" are concerned with self-transfiguration: 

from the circumstances of his existence he desires to become "other" and 

thus more intensely and ecstatically himself during his mortal life. 
Because of this, his poems at their best are prayers; at their most 
characteristic are confessions and applications of the Oedipal complex ___ ` 
or Christianity;- and-at their mos r IEBOred- are (sometimes disjointed) | 
applications of obscure quotations from history and literature which 


among other strategies allow this poet to prevent readers from under- 
standing him too well. 


3276. Slatoff, Walter. (rev.-art, George P. Elliott, In the World), pp. 
190-191. Because of his important matter and perceptive manner, Elliott 
stands apart and above most of his contemporaries. This latest novel 
must, like all his work, be read; like George Eliot, Elliott writes novels 
of morals, based on the understanding that ethics are not imposed on 
man by society but "are inextricably and mysteriously built into both the 
individual psyche and social fabric." His characters are civilized and 
well-meaning, baffled at the pain they cause others. Theirs is a failure 
in trying to live decently. Elliott’s work has been marred by too much 
courtesy to such people, but this novel shows him somewhat less 
courteous, approaching a more comic perspective. 


3277. Ammons, A. R. A Note on Incongruence, p. 192. Writing poetry 
is a never-ending, dialectical process in which facts and experience’ 
demand ordering and in which linguistic phrases congruent to experience 
but orderly are attempted. 


, XVE:1, Fall 1966. : 


` me BH aide nme 


PP. 94- 96. With | this third volume, Jacobsen “wins recognition 
among the most gifted women poets of her generation.” She has a: 
particularly fine sense of sound and of line and is distinguished by her 
use of enjambment. Much of her poetry concerns the soul of life within 
the body, “the animal inside” man, as a close reading of her best poems 
demonstrates. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


FURMAN STUDIES, XI:1, November 1963. i 


3279. Reid, Alfred S. Poets of Greenville, pp. 1-44. A modest tradition 
of local poetry has been developing in Greenville, South Carolina, since 
before the Civil War. Robert Adger Bowen has created a “large body 
of worthwhile poetry"; in 1955 William Harold McKinney published 
a long allegory, The Pendulum; and Bertie Clinkscales, the best-known 
Greenville poet, has written admirable, though limited, verse. Other 
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poets are Susie Rabb, a sentimentalist; J. W. Jervey, Jr., a humanitarian; 
Alfred S. Reid, an academic; and Jemimi Finley Fowlkes, the youngest 
and most modern of the group. At present “Greenville is producing more 
and better poetry than ever before,” but the level of achievement is 
limited because of the lack of a formal club and of any local publishing 
outlet. [The rest of the article reprints representative poems by Greenville 
` poets from ante-bellum years to now, with biographical introductions for 
each poet.] 


; XIL:1, November 1964. 


3280. Reid, Alfred S. Hawthorne’s Ghost-Soul and the Harmonized 
. Life, pp. 1-10. Hawthorne enriched his novels with supernatural lore 
about ghosts, which reflects his view of man as a compound of body 
and soul Some of Hawthorne's characters have bodies without souls 
(Clifford), or souls without bodies (Dimmesdale). His use of ghost-lore 
shows his basic idealism, his belief in the sanctity of the soul, and his 
assumption that man should strive for the harmonized life in which body 
and soul are in balance. 


3281. Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
and Shakespeare, pp. 11-15. Lear is the most important Shakespearean 
influence on The Return of the Native, particularly in Mrs. Yeobright's 
relations with Clym and Eustacia. Other Shakespearean echoes in the 
novel come from Oth., Ham., and Antony. 


; XIIf:1, November 1965. 


3282. Frady, Marshall. The Faulkner Place, pp 1-6. Faulkner's home in 
Jackson, Mississippi, is protected by his sister-in-law, Miss Dorothy 
Oldham. A visit to his study shows how carefully he plotted his novels, 
especially The Fable, and the furnishings in his house suggest his pride 
in being a Southern gentleman. 


3283. Calhoun, Richard James. The Poetic Metamorphosis of Robert 
Lowell, pp. 7-17. The development of Lowell’s poetry has been toward a 
view of history colored by his personal sensitivity and away from the 
‘symbolic technique and non-contemporary concerns of the older genera- 
tion of poets. Lowell is a representative contemporary poet in treating 
man’s precarious ability to remain sane and survive in light of the past and 
the. present, in turning to self, in merging poetry and prose, and in 
relating his poetry to the immediate present, creating a personal poetry 
that signifies the problems of the age. 


3284. Reid, Alfred S. Emerson and Bushnell as Forerunners of James- 
ian Pragmatism, pp. 18-30. Although Emerson has been recognized as a , 
forerunner of Jamesian pragmatism, he is partly anti-pragmatic in his 
belief that truth need not be verified by action. Horace Bushnell is 
Closer to William James because Bushnell insisted that truth be verified 


i 
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by action and because he emphasized the practical as a measure of faith. 
He also anticipates pragmatism in his theory of “faith of transaction,” 
where faith verifies and creates evidence. Both Emerson and Bushnell are 
forerunners of pragmatism in their anti-dogmatism and in their theories of 
creative self-expression. 


, XIII:3, May 1966. 


3285. Hipps, G. Melvin. Noah Webster’s “Federal English” and Struc- 
tural Linguistics, pp. 1-6. Webster's desire to establish a standard Amer- 
ican English led him to conclusions similar to those of modern linguists. 
Webster eschewed traditional rules of grammar, emphasized the role of 
the spoken form of language, accepted language as a changing form, and 
employed analogies with usage to justify linguistic shifts. 


3286. Gibson, George H. The Odyssey of Leopold Bloom’s Bar of Soap, 
pp. 15-19. The bar of soap Bloom carries with him is a comment on his 
life and lust, for it reminds him of his and Molly’s infidelities. "The 
odyssey of the bar parallels Bloom’s quest for an acceptance of ‘the 
natural world and helps establish the psychological realism of the novel. 


, XIV:1, Kovai 1966. 


3287. າ George H., and Judith C. Gibson. The Influence of the 
TATLER and the SPECTATOR on the MONITOR, pp. 12-23. The’ 16 
extant issues of the Monitor, which appeared during 1736-1737 in 
the Virginia Gazette, show that the Tatler and Spectator influenced the 
essay-series in its format, the character of Monitor, the club setting, the 
kinds of satire, and the literary attempts. The Monitor (of unknown 
authorship) 15 an example of the dependence of colonial pelican litera- 
ture on the mother country. 


, XIV:4, May 1967. BOR SES cu open | 
3288. ວວ Guy. The Teacher, the Poet, and the Little Magazines, pp. 
1-13. Although there is currently much activity in little magazines, they 
are too respectable, too boring, and out-of-date. American poetry is 
turning inward and becoming domestic; poetic style is flat and prosy. The 
purpose of a little magazine is to encourage young talent. The best 
poems and the most significant movements grow from the little mag- 
azines, and every English teacher, should support them. 


3289. Blanch, Robert J. Poe’s Imagery: An Undercurrent of Childhood 
Fears, pp. 19-25. Poe’s work contains a wide range of childhood fears. 
' The terror of loud sounds, the consciousness of pain, and images that 
convey fear of falling, of the dark, and of animals, fire, flood, ‘ghosts, 
masks, murder, snakes, spiders, and death occur in his ‘work. These 
suggest that Poe had an immature vision of life. 

'—Arthur E. Waterman 
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HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XV:3, July 1967. 


3290. Hofer, Philip [a], and Randall Thompson [b]. THE YONGHY | 
BONGHY BO, I. The Poem, H. The Music, pp. 229-237. [a] An original | 
holograph of Edward Lear’s The Yonghy Bonghy Bo with author’s 
emendations borrows Tennyson’s meter from Frater Ave Atque Vale 
and shows a comic sympathy with the Laureate’s romantic idealism. | 
[b] The musical transcriptions shift in meter and accidentals, but Lear | 
composed pleasing variations in the chord of A-major, long a favorite for | 
sentimental ballads. 


3291. Bracher, Frederick. The Letterbooks of Sir Coss Etherege, š 
.pp. 238-245. Etherege’s letterbooks in the British Museum record his] 
tenure as British resident at Ratisbon 1685-1689. Two letterbooks m 
the Harvard Library .cover the same period, and were his personal copies. 
Some British Museum Mss are transcripts by the secretary, Hugo Hughes, 
and are his additions and embroideries harmful to Etherege, for Hughes] 
was anti-Jacobite, and wanted his master's place. i 


3292. Rousseau, G. S. Anna Seward to William Hayley: A Letter From] 
The Swan of Lichfield, pp. 273-280. Seward, of Lichfield, drastically i 
edited a letter in her published correspondence about her memories ot; 
Samuel Johnson and his circle. [That letter here appears in full, with ai 
frank reaction to William Cowper’s The Task.] 1 

| າ | —John Lindberg} 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, V:3, Spring. 1967. 
3293. McAdoo About Nothing: To G.B.S., p. 39. When Shaw’s Mrs.| 
‘Warren’s Profession was produced in New York in 1905, Police Com-] 
missioner William McAdoo banned it. [A humorous poem on the subject, 
McAdoo About PME Hom The. World, November 7, 1905, is 
reprinted, ] 


3294. Wall, ດາ Man and Superman: Revisited and Re-edited, pp. 
40-41. [A historical survey of the cutting of Man and Superman for 
past productions and specific comments on how to cut the play so that 
the dream scene is preserved along with the comedy of manners.] 


3295, Dunlap, Joseph R.. Future Times, p. 44. Both Shaw and Twain 

published satiric visions of the future in the form of post-dated items for, 

The Times (London)—Shaw in To-Day (1888) and "Twain in Century 
magazine (1898). 





» VI:1, Fall 1967. 


3296. Archer, William: The Theatre: MAN AND SUPERMAN,;-pp—4-4 
(reprinted from The World, May 30, 1905). Shaw is not a good drama; 
tist, nor is he an original philosopher. But he is a brilliant wit, “a philo: 
sophic-humorist;"—governed-—eritirely -by- intellect. -Man-and-Superman 
unconvincingly “dramatizes a purely metaphysical conception of Woman." " 


[ .— nh SS EC eh on 
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: Though the play is not psychologically sound, it is "amusing and 
; stimulating entertainment." 


. 3297. (P)Shaw! A Page from an Interviewers Log-book, pp. 8-9 
: (reprinted from Punch, or The London Charivari, October 10, 1896). 
: [Satiric mock interview with Shaw on the subject of his superiority to 
` Shakespeare, Plato, Virgil, etc.] 


—Elsie B. Adams 


: LINGUISTICS, XXVII, 1966. (Adapted from Language and Language 
; Behavior Abstracts, 1:3, July 1967) 


. 3298. Chatman, S. On the Theory of Literary Style, pp. 13-25. [The 
- article examines a definition of style by Monroe Beardsley.] The con- 
clusion is that a rigorously semantic definition of style can accommodate 
only those stylistic choices with clear semantic implication, primarily 
features of syntax and diction. It cannot work for other features tra- 
ditionally thought of as stylistic. 


-—[No name given] 










: LITERATURNA MISUL, XI:2, 1967. 


B £ 3299, Minkov, Marko. Shekspir, Flechur i Rasin: za rensansovata i 
_ barokovata traditsiya [Shakespeare, Fletcher and Racine: On the Ren- 
: aissance and Baroque Tradition], pp. 64-79. The reasons for the high 
ເດດ placed on John Fletcher's work in the 17th century are to be 


ý that time than Shakespeare's Renaissance viewpoint. The dramatic con- 
"flicts in Shakespeare are more individual; in Fletcher, more schematic 
5 (related to the conflict between love and duty). Fletcher lacks any sense 

„of the supernatural Fletcher, like the baroque. tradition after him, 
5 + subjects everything to one dominant concept. The structure of Fletcher's 


plays. There is a striking similarity between Racine’s dramatic approach 


.and Fletcher’s, as can be seen especially in the former's Bajazet. (In 
? Bulgarian) 


“3300. Filipov, Vladimir. Viden budgarski skekspiroved [An Eminent 
;Bulgarian Shakespeare Scholar], pp. 150-156. [Summary of the scholarly 
; career of the Shakespeare specialist, Marko Minkov, recently granted an 
"honorary doctorate by the Shakespeare Institute of the University of 
“Birmingham. Many of Minkov’s works are cited in footnotes.] (In 
. Bulgarian) 


—Charles A. Moser 


‘MAD RIVER REVIEW, 1I:2, Winter-Spring 1967. 


:3301. Branch, Edgar M. Samuel Clemens and the Copperheads of 1864, 
pp. 3-20. During the four months from June 6, 1864, that 
‘Clemens was a local reporter on the San Francisco Morning Call, he wrote 





` sought in the quality of his mentality, which was closer to the spirit of, 


“plays is also closer to the baroque model than that of Shakespeare's - 
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` a great number of unsigned items, among them the accounts of the. 
political meetings of the Democrats (Copperheads), during the Lincoln- : 
McClellan election campaign. In the Nevada Territory he had become ' 
aware of the tactics, hypocrisy, and oratory common to politicians. The 
reports are satirical, revealing what was to be his attitude toward 1 
politics and politicians as well as the literary style common in his later ? 
writing. [Three reports reprinted.] 


3302. Allen, Dick. Thoughts on Midcentury American Poetry, pp. 43-48. : 
Today’s living American poets are minor; most will remain so. If T. 9. ; 
Eliot is an English poet, the 20th century has produced no great Amer- à 
ican poet. But contemporary poetry is significant because it points the! 
way for a new American poetry. Bob Dylan and his followers have 
rediscovered the audience for poetry by returning to poetry as an oral 
medium. The new poetry will be complex but will impose no difficulty;: 
the deep image and surrealistic elements will be used; it wili be of social4 
concern; structure will not be formal. : 


າ PU PREMIT, 



















: i 

3303. Phillips, Louis. Poetry and the Heavy Bear, pp. 49-56. Because: 
we must meet the needs of the body, the poetry we write is too often! 
done in our spare time, with what little energy is left over from our daily: 
chores. No poet can make a living from his poetry, but a poet will write! 
in spite of any obstacles, and the range of his poetry can be found in the: 
truly minor American publications, which disappear after a few issues. | 


-— 


Owen ., > Lon AR 


3304. Meinke, Peter. William Carlos Williams; Traditional Rebel, pp. 
57-64. Although Williams is recognized as a major influence on Amer-! 
ican poetry, his traditional devices and the fact that he is a traditional; 
rebel are overlooked. This style is varied, but his poems have a general 
uniformity i in their structure. His poems are like pictures; he uses sounds 
like a musician; his uses of alliteration and rhyme are so skillful they gol 
unnoticed. His imitators and followers lack his craftsmanship because 
they fail to see his mastery of traditional poetic devices, his mastery of 


^. poetry as an art and a discipline. 
l —Frank E. Franz 


MINNESOTA REVIEW, V:1, January-April 1965. 


3305. Babb, Howard S. Four Passages from William Golding’s Fiction} 
pp. 50-58. Golding varies the dramatic mode from novel to novel in 
his first four works. Lord of the Flies presents “a naturalistically 
developed world which is yet instinct with symbolic values.” “The sens 
ous responses of primitive man” structure The Inheritors. “The giganti 
creations of Pincher Martin’s mind” determine Pincher Martin. In Fre 
- Fall a first-person narrator relates the acts of “a man who is determinedl 
secular, yet periodically envisions the world as informed by the miracu! 
lous, the divine." 


" ເມ 
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3306. Sternlicht, Sanford. The Sin of Pride in Golding’s THE SPIRE, 
pp. 59-60. Father Jocelin in The Spire is guilty of pride although he is 
unaware that his love of his own body motivates him to build the 
structure. “The brilliant irony” in this work “lies in the author’s meta- 
phorical reconciliation of the Church (Roman and Anglican) and Freud.” 


, V:2, May-July 1965. 


3307. Wiegand, William. Salinger and Kierkegaard, pp. 137-156. In 
Franny and Zooey, Raise High the Roofbenm, Carpenters, and Seymour, 
§ Salinger aligns himself with Kierkegaard. Both writers stress the indi- 
E viduals inwardness and his “movement from the esthetic to the ethical 
to the religious” in order to become a clearly defined personality. 


3308. Lyons, Nathan. Kafka and Poe—and Hope, pp. 158-168. Kafka 
and Poe present men as confused but not defeated by life. Kafka sug- 
gests that men can be completely subdued only when they cannot 
remove themselves from problems with unknown or impossible solu- 
tions. Poe sometimes allows them to escape by their reason and will. 


, V:3/4, August-October/October-December 1965. 


3309. Kostelanetz, Richard. Notes on the American Short Story Today, 
pp. 214-221. Recent authors have made the short story a metaphor for 
reality by emphasizing technique of composition. The whole of a story 
is a mosaic of non-narrative impressions and symbols, all developing 
themes by indirection. Many of the best American short stories have one 
of two themes: "the absurdity of society and the madness of the self." 


3310. Hyman, Lawrence W. PARADISE LOST: The Argument and 
the Rhythmic Pattern, pp. 223-228. In Paradise Lost, Milton does not 
merely present an allegorical action concerning a set of religious view- 
points and doctrines. Rather, he involves the reader in problems of life 
through a style which explains why Satan, Adam, and Eve prefer worlds 
of change and contingency to the static ones before their falls. 


jVWVEL-d968.———— —— v "um eee 













barr. Wood, Margery. Norman Mailer and Nathalie Sarrante: A Com- 


parison of Existential Novels, pp. 67-72. Mailers An American. Dream 
and Sarraute’s Portrait of a Man Unknown draw all their characters from 
the cliché images of mass media. The narrators of both novels point out 
their themes of death, violence, and the “symbiotic” relationships of the 
characters. In Portrait, the author “concludes on the cynical note that 
only a man of ‘glittering generalities’ " can succeed. Mailer, in a cliché 
is own characters might believe in, says that the answer to life is physical ` 
ravery, even in finding love. 
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, VI:2, 1966. 


3312. Wood, Cecil. On the Tendency of Nature to Intimate Art, pp. ; 
133-148. Similar ideas expressed in different literary works are attributed | 
to likenesses in Western culture. Different ideas in the expression of | 
the same concepts are owing to differences between subcultures. For . 
example, readers of Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea and Kafka's | 
Hungerkünstler recognize the idealists devotion to duty, but both works į 
also reflect that Americans and Germans disagree on the nature of ideal- : 
ism and the fate of the idealist in the modern world. 


3313. Van Cromphout, Gustaaf. THE WINGS OF THE DOVE: Inten. : 
tion and Achievement, pp. 149-154. In The Wings of the Dove James did : 
not intend, as F. O. Matthiessen says, to evoke a fairy-tale motif to raise. 
the theme to the level of a more universal truth. The theme becomes : 
highly universal owing to James’s transcending the usually international 1 
traits of his action and characters. The fairy-tale aura of the novel: 
arises mainly from the universality of the work and not merely from a | 
few allusions to Milly as a "princess" or a "fabulous millionairess." 


, VE:3, 1966. 


3314. Clark, John W. Popular Ballads: The Heroic and Tragic Voice : 
of the Common Man, pp. 210-232. Anonymous traditional ballads are ! 
composed by individual artists and later altered by oral transmission. The າ 
plot centers on or suggests much activity up to the end, with no anti- | 
climax. Usually shorter than Chevy Chase, these ballads have no; | 
apparent historical events as bases and have obscure private persons | 
for heroes. The ballads are "most impressive and most appealing" when | 
they echo universal human sentiments. l $ 





3315. Kirkham, Michael. The “Poetic Liberation” of Robert Graves, 
pp. 244-254. The characteristics of Graves’s later poetry were already 
established in Works at Hand and not later, as some critics say, in The; 
White Goddess. He now reveals a new confidence in love relationships. 
Under the influence of “a literary partnership with Laura Riding," he: 
now believes that owing to relative and temporal values, God is a name; 
men have made to denote goodness and excellence, whereas these; 
qualities actually exist absolutely and ideally, independent of SEINE 
reality. 








2 ---“--“, a- DI a MI EMPRESA M Lat Ó Yk 7. çT. 


, Vk:4, 1966. 


3316. O'Brien, Gordon W. The Genius and the Mortal, ເກ 
Mind and Body and the Romantic Imagination, pp. 316-352, “The 
Renaissance understanding of the mind-body complex encourages the 
poet to blur distinctions between the abstract and the concrete—to fuse 
them literally as well as metaphorically—when he deals with the nature. 
of mind." Encouraged implicitly by the works of Descartes, some writers 
of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries “celebrate a mystery when they 
speak of the mind.” 


| 
| 
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3317. Deer, Irving, and Harriet Deer. Philip Roth and the Crisis in 
American Fiction, pp. 353-360. Roth portrays Jewish heroes and situa- 
tions as metaphors to reflect the alienation of the individual in American 
society. Men must at least try to live with themselves and to accept others 
before retreating from situations without solution. American individual- 
ism can be strengthened by evaluating Jewish communal values. 


3318. Rubinstein, E. Approaching LOLITA, pp. 361-367. These are 
merely notes towards appreciating Lolita. The refined seductiveness of 
America, usually thought of as merely vulgar, is reflected in the girl 
Lolita. The tone, but not the style, of the novel is sometimes satirical, 
sometimes nostalgic. Humbert's failure to abolish his identity wins him 
sympathy from the reader. He is not a traditional character of fiction, 
but Lolita is. In the rhetoric of his narration Humbert attempts to 
conceal rather than reveal himself, but eventually it is revealed that 
"through Lolita, he has transcended his perversion." 


3319. Fredrickson, Michael A. A Note on THE IDIOT BOY as a Prob- 
able Source for THE SOUND AND THE FURY, pp. 368-370. The 
idiot in Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury is probably modeled on the 
central figure in Wordsworth's The Idiot Boy as evidenced by at least 
four similarities between the novel's Benjy section and the poem. Even 
Benjy's birth date, April 7, is the same as Wordsworth's own. 


, VII:1/2, 1967. 


3320. Jackson, Laura Riding. A Letter to the Editor [Comment on 
Minnesota Review, VY:3, 1966, pp. 244-254], pp. 77-79. Robert Graves 
did not revise his earlier attitude to create a new ethic. Rather than 
create it, he experienced and comprehended one already existing. It 
was not really mine but part of one already shared by people. 


3321. Malkoff, Karl. Allusion as Irony: Pound’s Use of Dante in 
HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLEY, pp. 81-88. Certain allusions in 
Mauberley show that Pound parodies Dante’s Divine Comedy. Mauber- 
ley’s aesthetic and moral sensibilities contrast ironically with Dante’s 
to reveal Mauberley’s failure as a poet and a human being. 


3322. Foster, Richard. Fitzgerald’s Imagination: A Parable for Crit- 
icism, pp. 144-156. Fitzgerald’s own letters can be used to refute accusa- 
tions that he was unconcerned about form in his novels and that he was 
impersonal in the manner of Joyce and Yeats. Comparison of his early 
fiction and non-fiction with the later works reveals a growing pattern 
of closely interacting art and self, resulting in loyalty to his genius and 
‘consequently excellent works. 


3323. Matson, Elizabeth. A Chinese Paradox, but Not Much of One: 
‘John Updike in His Poetry, pp. 157-167. Updike’s poems, apparently 
simple and light but really complex and serious, may have been 
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influenced by the 17th-century metaphysical poets as suggested by the 
four categories his works generally fall into: Word Plays, Social and 
Literary Criticism, Philosophy, and Description. 

—Bernard V. Bernatovich 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, XII:3, Autumn 1966. (J. D. Salinger 
Special Number.) ; 


3324. Russell, John. Salinger’s Feet, pp. 299-311. "Salinger's mature 
fiction, story by story, yields meaning in terms of human feet." There 
are three groups of characters distinguishable by the position of their 
feet or legs: first the self-possessed, but not self-contained, who are unable 
to supply the needs of others; then the characters who are thrown off their 
balance by some trap "which they have baited themselves" (usually the 
misfits, Holden and Franny); and third those who are innocently thrown 
out of balance (Charles in Esmé). The athletic motif which is related to 
the foot motif provides a link with the requirement of being “in form" in 
Zen Buddhism. Zen seems to be the "religious corrective" for those of 
Salinger's characters who are "in limbo between the non-thinkers and the 
mystics.” 


3325. Goldstein, Bernice and Sanford Goldstein. Zen and Salinger, pp.; 
313-324. Zen Buddhism holds a central position in Salinger’s works. The 
Zen disciple is searching for enlightenment; he wants to overcome the 
duality between the ego and the world. This is also the intended aim of 
the Glass children. Franny, Zooey, and Buddy are extremely intelli- 
gent, self-conscious, and highly critical individuals; under the tutelage 
of their dead brother Seymour (their Zen-master) they try to escape 
their over-differentiated egos, and recognize the oneness of the Fat Lady, 
Jesus, and themselves. 


3326. Antico, John. The Parody of J. D. Salinger: Esmé and the Fat 
Lady Exposed, pp. 325-340. In one school of Zen Buddhism, enlight- 
enment is achieved through a ridiculous gesture of the master or an 
absurd answer to a question. This is exactly what Salinger demonstrates 
in some of his stories, especially Esmé and Zooey. Sergeant X in Esmé 
is not saved through Esmé’s gesture of love but through the very absurdity, 
of that gesture. Franny gets over her break-down by the very absurdity, 
of Zooey’s equation of Christ, "the most intelligent man in the Bible," 
and the Fat Lady. Salinger does not prescribe all-encompassing love for 
the predicament of modern man, but enlightenment through absurdity, 
followed by silence (“the sound of one hand clapping”). 


3327. Burke, Brother Fidelian. Salingers ESMÉ. Some Matters -of 
Balance, pp. 341-347. This is the story of the meeting of two isolated 
persons. Although Esmé is the dominating influence on Sergeant X, the 
story-is really-about X's character. His character is developed “through 
several moments of special emotion and illumination," culminating in 
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X’s response to Esmé’s letter. As a narrator X is “nearly perfect.” The 
"ironic humour” of his tone “makes the story the humorous-serious, 
‘bittersweet mixture that it is." 


3328. Hagopian, John V. PRETTY MOUTH AND GREEN MY 
. EYES: Salinger’s Paolo and Francesca in New York, pp. 349-354. 
, This is one of the most neglected and one of the best of Salinger's short 
stories. The characters are fully described, and the situation, although 
"rather commonplace and sordid," is controlled by a subtly organized 
language. The symbolism with its "fire-and-brimstone imagery" and 
' frequent "religious expletives” suggests a connection with the Dantean 
: Inferno, and the characters seem to be modernized and Americanized 
versions of Paolo and Francesca. 


Wage. ott .ມ.ຈ. :- 


3329. Cohen, Hubert I. *A Woeful Agony which Forced Me to Begin 
: My Tale”: THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, pp. 355-366. Holden Caul- 
;field's story is both therapy and art. It seems contradictory that often 
“in describing his experiences he uses expressions which in their vagueness 
‘obscure rather than reveal the experiences. The reason for this 
; may be that Holden is overly conscious of the flecting quality of experi- 
:ence and distrusts stability and any "fixed" experience, e.g., the written 
iword, but nevertheless has developed “a compensatory desire for 
i permanence," At the end of his story he may even be aware of this 

„dilemma, but he still persists in telling his story. Salinger seems to 
, Suggest that Holden's is the dilemma of the artist; in that respect "The 

; Catcher i in the Rye is a portrait of the artist as a young man.’ 

3330. Howell, John M. Salinger in the Waste Land, pp. 367-375. 

Salinger "found in T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land a controlling metaphor 
‘for his only published novel to date, The Catcher in the Rye." This can 
ube shown in the theme (the “sterility” of Holden's “idealized world") and 
yin the structure. Holden goes through various stages to "Death by 
Water," is spiritually reborn by his sister's gesture of love, but “like the 
‘Grail Knight he fails to ask the right question" which would have saved 
shim, and we therefore “find him, in the end, sitting in a mental insti- 
tution" shoring up "fragments against" his "ruins." : 









— anad 


bon Beebe, Maurice, and Jennifer Sperry, Criticism of J. D. Salinger: 
A Selected Checklist, pp. 377-390. 
£ —Willi Erzgrüber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXIV:2, November 1966. | 
3332. Stevick, Robert D. The Criticism of Middle English Lyrics, pp: 
t 03-117. Recent criticism of ME lyrics has fallen into the traps of the 
biographical fallacy. The example of “Louerd, Pu clepedest me” (Brown 
& Robbins, Index, 1978) shows that a more fruitful interpretation should 
be concerned with metrical and linguistic structures. Another valid 


t 
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approach “has to do with critical choice among closely related texts.” 
A third kind deals with "formulaic" expressions. | 


3333. Love, Harold. The Argument of Donne’s FIRST ANNIVER- 
SARY, pp. 125-131. The First Anniversary hinges upon a double argu- 
ment: Donne insists that the death of the world has been caused by. 
the death of Elizabeth Drury and, vice versa, that the death of Drury > 
has been caused by the death of the world. Thus the poem has more: 
unity than Donne's critics generally allow. | 


3334. Huntley, John. A Revaluation of the Chorus’ Role in Milton’ sj 
SAMSON AGONISTES, pp. 132-145. “Milton’s Chorus... do not . 
perform the classical function of detached observation and trustworthy, 
comment.” The Chorus and Samson show a parallel development from 
darkness of mind to knowledge. The regeneration of Samson’s spirit‘ 
is meant to reverberate in "the dead hearts of many." ງ 
3335. Salter, Elizabeth. The Alliterative Revival. I, pp. 146-150. The 
- revival of interest in alliterative poetry in middle and later 14th-century ` 
. England may be the consequence of the authors’ and patrons’ renewed: 
' A "optimism, energy and strongly patriotic spirit.” (To be continued) 1 




















; LXIV:3, February 1967. 


3336. Friedson, A. M. Wycherley and Molière: Satirical Point of View! 

in THE PLAIN DEALER, pp. 189-197. Wycherley’s satire is not 

. directed against his protagonist Manly but against society. The fact’ 
. "that Manly himself is a sufficiently comic character governed by “humors” 
indicates merely "that artistry of mind which realized that the conflict 
between the misanthrope and his society must—if it is to be dramatically, 
gripping—be a complex one involving some folly on both sides.” 
-Wyeherley's-intentions become evident when his play is held against its 
. source, Moliere's. Le Misanthrope. The changes made by Wycherley 
shift the "satiric center from the protagonist to the society." : 


3337, Adams, Robert Martin. Jonathan Swift, Thomas Swift, and the 
Authorship of A TALE OF A TUB, pp. 198-232. The authorship can: 
not be settled with certainty; the weightier arguments are in favor of 
Thomas Swift, so that the defenders of Jonathan must prove thei I 
claim.- The following evidence allows this conclusion: a copy in the 
Columbia University Library (3rd edition, 1704), annotated in 
“. - unknown hand; a copy in the Cornell University Library (ist edition 
` 1704), annotated beyond doubt by T.S.; Edmund Curls Key (1710) 
based on both annotations (not vice versa); two blank pages in the 
* Cornell copy, pasted together and only recently separated, with note 
in the hand of T.S.; J.S.’s letter to Tooke of June 29, 1710; T.S.'s pub; 
lished ‘sermon Noah’s Dove (1710). [With three appendices: a char 
of T.S.’s “claims,” “Problems and hypotheses about Noah’s Dove," an 
`a short biography of T.S.] 


a a 
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3338. Salter, Elizabeth. The Alliterative Revival. Hl, pp. 233-237. The 
alliterative ME poems come from an area which was governed by John 
of Gaunt’s strongholds. It is probable that the Gawain poet lived in one 
of these; his descriptions of courtly life match our knowledge of John 
of Gaunt's way of living. (Concluded) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, N.S. XVI:1, January 1967. 


3339. Oppel, Horst. Entwicklungsphasen der englischen Lyrik im 20. 
Jahrhundert, pp. 1-16. English poetry of the 50's and 60's withdraws 
explicitly from the influence of Auden and Eliot, Empson and Dylan 
Thomas. It returns to “local sources" and condemns programmatic 
ideology; it does not distinguish between themes which are fit for poetic 
4 expression and those which are not; it emphasizes (in the Yeatsian sense) 
à form" and neglects "style"; and it dismisses the concept that a poet 
should reform or influence his readers. An outstanding example of this 
kind of "new" poetry is the work of R. S. Thomas. (In German) 


3340. Zahn, Walter. Betrachtungen zum englischen und slawischen 
Verbalaspekt (D, pp. 30-41. A single form of an English verb with a 
minimum of temporal expansion, such as to burst, may take on a per- 
fective and an imperfective aspect. There is a parallel phenomenon to 
be observed in Slavonic languages. (To be continued) (In German) 





,VL2, February 1967. 


3341. Habicht, Werner. Der Dialog und das Schweigen im “Theater des 
Absurden," pp. 53-66. Instead of quarreling over whether the contempo- 
rary nonrealistic drama is absurd or not, it might be advisable to collect 
and evaluate its salient characteristics. One of these is the relationship 
between dialogue and silence. In Ionesco’s plays silence serves to unmask 
conformism. Beckett uses it to balance and discredit his dialogue. 
Pinter’s silences are partners to his dialogues; they represent a kind of 
mystified reality which is thus inferred on the stage without being 
represented. (In German) 


3342. Zahn, Walter. Betrachtungen zum englischen und slawischen 
jVerbalaspekt (ID, pp. 85-92. Parallel to Slavonic conventions “the 
English verbal aspect appears to be a noetic factor, which causes the 
Speaker in presenting a terminative action to look either on its prepara- 
tory phase (preliminary phase or preliminary action) or on the action 
proper . . . which produces the result." The Engish aspect forms part 
Of the syntactical time scheme and should therefore be recognized as a 
grammatical category. (In German) 





X:V1:3;-March-1967. | 
343. Gotsch, Paul Arthur Millers Zeitkritik in DEATHE OF A 
SALESMAN, pp. 105-117. In Death of a Salesman Miller exposes the 
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discrepancy between “social reality and ideology.” Specifically he 
attacks the pioneer myth, the cult of popularity, and the myth of 
adventurous risk and quick success (the myth of the last frontier). The 
particular form of the drama, the combination of realistic and unrealistic 
elements, serves remarkably well Miller's intention to prove the 
impossibility of realizing the American Dream. (In German) | 




















, XVE4, April 1967. 


3344. Schmidt, Gerd. Späte Fahrt ins Unbekannte. Zur Interpretation 
von EAST COKER V, 31-38, pp. 153-157. The passage in Eliot’s poem 
is indebted to the Odysseus episode in Dante’s Divina Commedia. Eliot 
has changed its meaning, however. Whereas Dante passes harsh judgment 
on Odysseus, Eliot sympathizes with his explorer whose predicament is 
the discrepancy between the urge towards salvation and the wasteland 
aspects of his journey. (In German) 


3345. Müller-Schotte, Hans. “A Moon-bound Rocket.” (Erläuterungen 
zur englischen Wortkomposition Substantiv + Participium Praeteriti),} 
pp. 178-182. Compounds of the type “a moon-bound rocket," although 
sometimes considered to be faulty or slangy, increase steadily, and one 
might just as well acknowledge the fact. (In German) 


— — XVI:5, May 1967. 


3346. Schwarz, Karl. Die Zietproblematik in Samuel Becketts EN 
ATTENDANT GODOT, pp. 201-209. Beckett's interpretation of Proust 
emphasizes his concern with time. He sees in Proust's novels intersec- 
tions of the timeless with time. In Waiting for Godot, however, he 
extends the points of intersection in the direction of the timeless. He 
signalizes his intention by the motif of waiting which appears in the three 
different aspects of boredom, habit, and memory. (In German) 


; X VI:6, June 1967. 


3347. Dove, John Roland. Thomas Hardy and the Dilemma of Natural 
ism. (A Study of Hardy's Lyric Poetry), pp. 253-268. Hardy did no 
find a solution to the dilemma between nature and man. Human lov 
is thwarted; death frustrates man's destiny to arrive at a consummati 
of his intentions or abilities. Man “is not the wonder of nature but th 


anomaly of nature." 
| —K. P. S. Joch 


. NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:8, August 1967. 


3348. Ross, Alan S. C. “This” in the Lindisfarne Gospels and-the Dur 
ham Ritual pp. 284-288. "Varied and rather difficult," Aldred's form 
of this often differ from standard AS. "In Aldred's language, the gende 
conditions of Anglo-Saxon are disrupted" and one needs to keep 3 
mind “the parallelism between this and the definite article." [A detaile 
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| analysis and commentary upon various forms of this in Aldred follows, 
& standard AS forms being ignored] 
3 


* 
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| 3349. Hirsh, John C. Pride as Theme m SIR LAUNFAL, pp. 288-291." 
* Thomas Chestre’s Sir Launfal differs in various ways from its extant 

$ sources— Marie de France's Lanval “and the anonymous English romance 

Ë Sir Landevale"—most strikingly in giving to "the theme of noble pride" 

t an emphasis it does not receive in the antecedent works. Thus in its ending 

» Chestre's version emphasizes Launfal’s victory over those forces opposing 

ເ his honor and just pride as a knight of Arthur's court. 

E3350. Dwyer, R. A. Some Readers of John Trevisa, pp. 291-292. 
*Lydgate must and Chaucer may have read Trevisa’s translation of Ralph 
"Higden's Polychronicon, specifically that portion recounting the legend 
of Hercules. Both Trevisa.and Chaucer use pilar rather than the 

„customary boundes for the Pillars of-Hercules. Thus Trevisa is the 


; mysterious “Trophee” of l. 2117 in the Monk’s Tale. An error in Lyd- 


‘gate’s listing of Herculess labors, found elsewhere only in Trevisa, 
implies Trevisa as Lydgate’s source, 


3351. Ruff, William, and Ward Hellstrom. Some Uncollected Poems of 
Sir Walter Scott: A Census, pp. 292-294. Since Robertson’s 1904 
ledition of Scott's poetry, at least 38 additional poems of his have been 


‘found. [The present article cites the title of each, its first line, its linet ' 
ftotal, and its source.] 


bossa. Ower, John. Another Analogue of Coleridge’s KUBLA KHAN, 
"p. 294. In the picture they present of a fountain-fed stream winding 
‘through fields to a cataract, the first 12 lines of Gray’s Progress of 


“Poesy constitute an analogue with the lines ວແ the sacred river. 
pt Kubla Khan. 


/3353. Martin, C. G. Robert Southey: Two Unpublished Letters, p. 295. 
In a letter of September 16, 1813, to Thomas Southey, Robert revealed 
his appointment as laureate, "it being understood that I write no odes”; 
the appointment pleased him not alone for the salary but for the life 
insurance it would buy to protect his family. In a second letter.to 'Tom, 
dated March 11, 1817, he reported his reply to one Gifford asserting 
governmental friendliness—that he would welcome a promotion for 
Tom—-and he asked that Tom let him know whether he wanted an 
appointment [presumably in the customs]. He also reported a complaint 
of plagiarism made against another writer by a compiler of a book of 
synonyms and asked Tom to tell a friend about it. 


354. Brooks, Elmer L. Two Notes on Byron, pp. 295-297. (1) The 
London Morning Post for January 28, 1809, makes clear that Byron's 
lans for a party at Newstead Abbey to celebrate his coming of age 
vere indeed carried out: the paper reports over 3,000 guests. Byron was ` 
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in London that day. (2) In 1814, when the Lancasterian Institute (founded - 
`a few Years earlier for the education of children of indigent parents) was ; 


. ` in financial straits, Byron helped revive it by donating '£105, which ; 


- . to Canto IJ), “the genera] similarity of the announcement of epic sub-: "5 


` Cicero. 


sum was matched by Lord Eardley. 


3355, Doherty, Francis. An Unpublished Letter of Lady Caroline Lamb : 
to Clare, pp. 297-299. In a long, rambling, single-paragraph letter to . 
John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of Clare (dated by bibliographical evidence : 
as late December, 1812, or early in tbe following month), Lady Caroline : 
Lamb mainly complains of Byron’s cruelty toward her, especially in ' 
abandoning her for Lady Oxford. She speaks of having sent £50 
(he Aeturned it) and seeks to regain one of the three pictures of 
himself Byron had taken from her in succession: she wants Clare to ໃ 
‘request . one from Byron, then give it to-her. She claims also to have 
previously given the three to the painter George Saunders “for slight ` 
alterations” (her phrase). 


23. 


= 
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3356. Steffan, T. G. Another Doubtful Byron Letter, pp. 299-301. 
Bibliographical evidence—handwriting, postmark, spelling, style, and 
content—suggests that a letter dated August 23, 1813, and addressed to . 
James Webster Wedderburn, though signed “Byron,” is not actually his. : 
The letter, in the Stark Collection of The University of Texas, may be | 
one of the forgeries of Major Byron. 


' 3357.‘ Keenan, Hugh T. Another HUDIBRAS Allusion in Byron’s DON ; i 
. JUAN, pp. 301-302. A previously unnoticed rhyme (“fiddle . . . break ; 
off in the middje” [Don Juan VIH, 1103-1112; cf. Hudibras, argument 4 









jects, implying. a comic comparison” of the two protagonists and theš 
references to truncation of both poems show Byron’s borrowing ງ 
, Butler functioning “in at least three ways.” The two poems meritá 
further comparative study. : = 

Li 


3358. Jump, John D. Literary Echoes in Byron's DON JUAN, p. 302. 
To the Steffan & Pratt variorum edition of Don Juan may be added sonic 
literary echoings not noted therein: Lycidas ("tangles of . . hair”), 
Macb. (*a mind diseased”), Caesar (the idea of the power of a mighty: | 
"monarch gone in à day), W. T. (“driven snow"), and Humphry Clinker‘ 
(laving of "youthful limbs”). 


| 






— 





(supra) may be added lines from Pope (“the dog-star rages” sr to 
Dr. Arbuthnot and “bright reversion"—Elegy to . . . an Unfortunate 
Lady); Goldsmith (the welcoming bark of the watchdog— Vicar of Wake- 
field, Chapter 22); Psalm 42; Terence; Plutarch (fable of the boys ston4 
‘ing the frogs); Macb. I.v.50-53; and Plato, perhaps as translated by 
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3385. Bogorad, Samuel N. Samuel Foote: The Prospects for a Life 
and Works, pp. 11-13. Neither a definitive biography nor a critical 
edition of the works exists. [Lists existing WONS: work in progress, one 
resources available.] 


3386. Ashley, L. R. N. Colley Cibber: A Bibliography, pp. 14-27. 
[A selective and annotated list of works by and about Cibber.] (To be 
continued) 









3387. Highfill, Philip H., Jr. Rich's 1744 Inventory of Covent Garden 
; Properties, pp. 27-35. [Conclusion of article from V:2, November 1966, 
| AES X:6, 2122] 


s Wr m apy HA GRE a, di moneo ag a, 


: 3388. Black, James. An Augustan Stage-History: Nahum Tate’s KING 
| LEAR, pp. 36-54. From “around the New Year of 1680/81” until 1838 
' Tate's Lear supplanted Shakespeare's on the London stage. Tate’s play 
í responded to Augustan tastes and was written for a specific stage com- 
pany and theater. [Includes facts and conjectures about specific per- 
| formances and players.] 





! 3389. Vernon, P. F. Theses and Dissertations in Restoration and 18th 
| Century Theatre: Addenda, pp. 55-56. [Addenda to list in IE:2, Novem- 
j ber 1963, pp. 20-45 (AES, VIIES8, 2365).] 


| | 3390. Hogan, Floriana T. Notes on Thirty-One English Plays and Their 
| Spanish Sources, pp. 56-59. [Charts and statistical summary.] 
— Noel Dorman .Mawer 


SERIF, IIE:4, December 1966. 


3391. Berthoff, Warner. Brockden Brown: The Politics of the Man of 
Letters, pp. 3-11. The "serious critical interest in ideas and their practical 
.consequences" evident in Brown's novels led him to devote his later 
Career to journalism and pamphleteering. His position was "liberal" in 
,the 18th-century sense; "his first concern was . . . the moral temper and 
cultural accomplishment of society." He retained his belief in individual 
iself-realization but moved from a revolutionary Godwinian anarchism— 
‘the purely logical outcome of such belief—to a conservative reliance on 
social institutions to advance gradually toward justice and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


‘3392. Stoddard, Roger E. Daniel Edwards Kennedy, A Forgotten Col- 
Jector of Charles Brocken Brown and Early American Literature, pp. 
111-16. Kennedy (1879-1960), who around 1900 published several short 
‘stories, later became interested in Brown and amassed a library (now 
dispersed) of about 10,000 volumes by and about Brown and his con- 
temporaries. 
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3393. Hemenway, Robert. Daniel Edwards Kennedy's Manuscript Biog- | 
raphy of Charles Brockden Brown, pp. 16-18. Kennedy “devoted a life- | 
time" to work on a definitive biography of Brown. His unpublished Ms, 
now at Kent State University, is "an essential source for any future study | 
of Brockden Brown." He also discovered an early printed biography of | 
Brown which he ascribed to Paul Allen. 1 


3394. Witherington, Paul. Image and Idea in WIELAND and EDGAR ! 
HUNTLY, pp. 19-26. ` Brown's "serious novels" demonstrate a belief that | 
truth is only reached circuitously; claims to its direct apprehension are 1 
not to be trusted. In the earliest, Wieland, this attitude is apparent from | 
the abundance of a somewhat mechanical "internal debate" regarding | 
motives. In Edgar Huntly the same idea is expressed more organically, | 
chiefly by the related images of the circle and the maze-like wilderness. 
But Brown finally rejected the implications of the idea, abandoning his į 
artistic achievement for the over-simplified notion of truth implicit mi 
the last novels and the still later non-fiction. ; 


3395, Krause, Sydney J., and Jane Nieset. A Census of the Works of š 
Charles Brockden Brown, pp. 27-55. A survey of more than 300 report- ; 
ing libraries reveals several notable additions to and deletions from the! 
previously accepted list of editions of Brown's works. [Holdings of 931 
items are listed, and the notes deal inter alia with problems of attribution.]1 


; IV:1, March 1967. 


3396. Knipp, Thomas R. Patterns in Black: The Shifting Focus of} 
African Poetry, pp. 3-10. “In European languages—chiefly in English 
and French—and in a modern mood and tempo,” African poets have; 
developed “a common theme . . . the pre-colonial past” in which they 
find "dignity" and identity. 


3397. Schalit, Ann E. Literature as Product and Process: Two Differing 
Accounts of the Same Trip, pp. 10-17. Samuel Johnson's Journey to the 
Western Islands shows "the public Johnson . . . in his role of impersonal, 
contemplative philosopher." Boswell's Journal, written daily during the 
trip and later consulted by Johnson for his account, presents "a composite 
picture of Johnson" and "is a rich, many-textured book." 


3398. Carothers, Robert L. The Hand and Eye in Joyce’s PORTRAIT; 
pp. 17-29, "The relationship of the hand to the eye, and the battle which 
rages between the connotations Joyce gives to each, are important keys 
to comprehending Stephen Dedalus’s spiritual turmoil" “Within relax 
tively constant orbits” of meaning the eyes can be identified as Dedalus’s 
“artist-creator’s” individuality, and the hands as “the way of the flesh! 
the earthly life, the life without eyes, without sensitivity and without 
independent cognition.” 
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. 3399. White, William. Collected Hemingway: A Japanese Translation, 
| pp. 30-32. “The most complete edition of Hemingway I know of" is a 
nine-volume set in Japanese, published 1963-1965. 


' 3400. Kraus, W. Keith. Nathanael West: A Further Bibliographical 
Note, p. 32. A movie based on Miss Lonelyhearts was released by 
. United Artists in 1959. It received mixed reviews. 
— Charles A. Huttar 


. SHAW REVIEW, ພຸນ1:3, September 1965. 


. 3401. Speckhard, Robert R. Shaw and Aristophanes: How the Comedy 
. of Ideas Works, pp. 82-92. The dramatic effectiveness of Shaw’s 
comedies rests on his use of an Aristophanic pattern in which an Eiron- 
` Buffoon (e.g., Lady Cicely Waynflete, Bluntschli, Marchbanks) confronts 

and defeats the Alazon (Brassbound, Saranoff, Morell). Shaw varies the 
pattern by using “Polite Eirons" (e.g., “Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne, 
. Caesar, King Magnus) and Ironical-Rogues (e.g., Tanner, Undershaft, 
; Dubedat); at times he uses two confrontations or varies the expected 
‘outcome of the conflict. 


: 3402. Gilmartin, Andrina. Mr. Shaw’s Many Mothers, pp. 93-103. 
,Shaw's dramatic portraits of mothers illustrate the three types of mothers 
; described in his first serious writing, My Dear Dorothea: (1) the kind 
¿and wise mother (Mrs. Clandon, Mrs. Whitefield, Mrs. Tarleton, Mrs. 
i Higgins); (2) the mother who is capable enough if she is given some 
.guidance (Mrs. Warren in Acts I-III, Catherine Petkoff); and (3) the 
‘cruel mother (Mrs. Warren in Act III, Candida, Mrs. Dudgeon, id 
Britomart, Mrs. O'Flaherty). 















; 3403. Shaw, Bernard. Life, Literature, and Political Economy, pp. 104- 
:110 (speech to Students Union, London School of Economics and 
¿Political Science, December 13, 1905). The student of political economy 
imust be a philosopher and a literary artist, taking his lessons from life and 
înot from professors. Political economy not only teaches the importance 
iof money but also examines the moral problem in back of any economic 
iproblem. 


3404. White, William. Shaw on Dante: Unpublished? p. 111. [Reprints 
(Shaw’s inscription in a book of Dante's complete works (Chelsea: Nella 
Stamperia Ashendeniana, 1909), and asks if this inscription has been 
previously published.] 


3405. Bosworth, R. F. What's in the Name Szczepanowska? p. 112. The 
last name of Lina Szczepanowska in Misalliance is that of a Polish noble- 
woman and friend of John Ruskin, 


ee u "ddl 
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3406. Weisert, John J. More on Shavian Oratory, pp. 112-113. A | 
translation of Bernard Shaw about Socialism (from the Louisville Anzeiger į 
[Louisville, Kentucky], March 4, 1909) sheds a “modicum of light... 
upon the problem of Shaw the Orator." 





| 
3407. Carpenter, Charles A., Jr. The Controversial Ending of PYG- | 
MALION, p. 114. An anecdote in Janet Dunbar’s Flora Robson (Lon- ; 
don, 1960) reveals that Shaw did not approve of “the Romeo ending” ; 
of the movie Pygmalion. 


3408. Stokes, E. E., Jr. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviana, pp. 115- 
120. 








[Abstracts from Shaw Review IX:1, 2, January and May 1966 were 
published in AES X:1, January 1967.] 








y X:1, January 1967. 


3409. Andrews, Alan. Mendoza and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, pp. 2-5.: 

The original of Mendoza in Man and Superman is a diabolical brigand- , 
poet, El Cuchillo, in Conan Doyle's story, How the Brigadier Held the, 
King (in Thé Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, 1896). Shaw transformed 
his source, utilizing characteristics of two other Doyle characters and’ 
changing Doyle's sadistic chief into a gentle, romantic character. 





RE Tae 


3410. Coleman, D. C. Bernard Shaw and BRAVE NEW WORLD, ae 
6-8. Shaw is satirically attacked in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
(1932). But the “Don Juan in Hell” sequence of Man. and- ee 
depicts a Hell which .is like Huxley’s monotonous, sensual, apolitical 

irreligious New World. : 















3411. Levine, Carl. Social Criticisms in Shaw and Nietzsche, pp. 9-17, 
Both Nietzsche and Shaw satirized an irrational society and human 
limitations. Both envisioned man’s transcending his past brutal, conveni 
tion-bound condition; both wanted eugenic breeding of a better race of 
men; and both placed faith in human mind and will. However, the two 
differed i in their attitudes toward Christianity, democracy, socialism, anc 
education, Shaw being “more purposive, more utilitarian.” 


<. i 


3412. Stier, Theodore. Barker and Shaw at the Court Theatre: A View 
From the Pit, pp. 18-33 (reprinted from With Pavlova Round the World! 
London, 1927). [Excerpts from chapters xvi-xvii contain Stier's reminis 
cences of the Court Theater under the Vedrenne-Barker management 
including anecdotes about Shaw and productions of Shaw plays.] i 
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: js "a symbolic structure rich and complex in its associations, coherent 
. and unified in its total context.” It employs dreams, a psychological 
: movement "from exterior objects to subjective intelligence," spiral 
: development, and various tensions (power and violence versus the fragile 
. human spirit, and the pastoral world of the past versus the mechanical 
: world of the present). All of this is used to support a teleological view 
` of history which holds that war is a necessity in view of the depravity of 
. human nature. š 


' 8425. Strauch, Car] F. Emerson and the Doctrine of Sympathy, pp. 152- 
- 174. In such poems as The Sphinx, Forbearance, Woodnotes, Guy, Ode 
‘to W. H. Channing, and Hamatreya, and the symbolic figures in them , 
(poet, peasant, materialist), Emerson explored the levels of man's 
sympathy with nature, showing how "man may enter nature at the. 
. physical level and step by upward step, in an initiation of mystical import, 

-realize his identity with the spirit informing the cosmos.” 
—Noel Dorman Mawer 


: STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, IV:2, October 1966. . 


.3426. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist, Part II. 
~ Scott's Practice in Historical Fiction, pp. 63-78. Scott's statement that he 
^ used history as a background for a foreground of fictitious characters or 
| for fictitious incidents involving historical characters does not state his 
.entire use of history. This study is based upon a careful reading of many 
of the historical works which Scott himself read, concentrating upon ້(1) 
:the historical texts edited by Scott, and (2) books on Scottish history: 
dealing with the period roughly from 1660 to 1745, together with some 
books on British history in the same period." Scott transferred a certain 
' amount of history directly from the historians of the '45 in Waverly. 
In addition, he used a great deal of material which might be classed as 
general knowledge. Of particular interest, however, in Waverly, is his ` 
“use of events which occurred in 1715 and earlier as well as events from’ 
British and Irish history transferred to the revolution of 1745. Similarly, 
fone finds in The Antiquary many evidences that Scott’s historical reading 
‘provided the substance of the quarrels between Oldbuck and Wardour. 








3427. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of the Scottish Ballad 
Manuscripts 1730-1825. Part H. Elizabeth Cochrane Her Songbook 
i 1730), pp. 79-88. [Includes a bibliography of the items in the song- 
‘book, brief biographical sketches of Bishop Percy, Principal William 
"Robertson, and George Paton, and bibliographical entries for the latter 
two] 


3428. Klukoff, Philip J. Smollett and the CRITICAL REVIEW: Criti- 
‘cism of the Novel, 1756-1763, pp. 89-100. In 1759, about the time when 
‘Smollett probably began reviewing some novels himself, the critical policy 
of the Critical Review toward the novel changed substantially. Smollett’s 
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known writings, including the prefaces to his novels, agree substantially in 
attitude with the critical canons implied in the novel reviews of the 
Critical Review during Smollet’s tenure as editor. These reviews are 
unusual among the periodical reviews of their time in treating the novel 
as a work of art. The criticism builds on three basic assumptions, (1) 
that form and design of art communicate emotion, (2) that the novel can 
elicit associational response, and (3) the reader can discern moral and 
aesthetic values through “sympathetic identification” with the characters 
in the novel. For the Critical Review and for Smollett fiction must “con- 
vey knowledge by insensible steps” and must be free from narrow 
partisanship. 


.3429. McClary, Ben Harris Washington Irving’s Amiable Scotch: 
Friends: Three Unpublished Letters to the John Gibson Lockharts, pp.: 
101-104. The three hitherto unpublished Irving letters reveal the 
“amiable, socially oriented, and politically tolerant" side of Lockhart. 
which is often overlooked. 
3430. Lindsay, David W. OF THE DAY ESTIVALL: A Textual Note, 
pp. 104-106. The Scottish Text Society edition of Alexander Hume's: 
Of the Day Estivall suffers from textual errors in stanza division, punctu-; 
ation, and diction. 
















3431. Jenkins, Anthony W. Henryson’s THE FOX, THE WOLF, AND: 
THE CADGER Again, pp. 107-112. Recent commentators have under-| 
rated Henryson's use of the Roman de Renart as a source for his work. 
The "herring episode," especially, reveals Henryson's skill in adapting 


his material and making of it a new work. 
— Hugh Pendexter, III 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, YII:4, Summer 1966. 


3432, Schlauch, Margaret. English Short Fiction in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, pp. 393-434. The 15th century inherited a lai-like or short 
romance, adapted from the French lai in the 14th century. Folktales 
also gave rise to expanded narratives. Exempla and other edifying tales 
were translated into English. A variant—a moralized account of . 
historical personage—also appeared. Exempla were also turned into non 
moralistic short tales, many of which appear in Tudor jest books. Th 
16th century saw an expansion of various short forms into anti-romanti 
novelle, modelled on Boccaccio and others. Framed novelle, which pro: 
duced an ambitious work beyond the limits of short fiction, were followe 
by very extended novelle like Lodge’s Rosalynde. Thus modern prac 
titioners of short fiction are the heirs to a tradition dating back to th 
` Middle Ages. 


“Sad ແສະ“, .,,; ,, ມ າເ, 





3433. Fischler, Alexander. Theatrical Techniques in Thomas Hardy’ 
Short Stories, pp. 435-445. In his short stories Hardy used a number o 
techniques borrowed from theatrical practice. Many of the stories opel 


| 
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with what is in effect “a theatrical tableau” for purposes of establishing 
mood or atmosphere. Also, Hardy’s use of the “unseen observer” often 
results in a “tour de force of stage setting, blocking, and character place- 
ment.” Going beyond stage devices he tried to adapt in some stories the 
stylized presentation and rhetoric of Greek tragedy. The use of theatrical 


techniques afforded Hardy the point of view he required—that of the 
“spectator.” 
























3434. Dietrich, R. F. Connotations of Rape in THE USE OF FORCE, 
pp. 446-450. In spite of the physician-narrator’s casual and ironic tone, 
his struggle with the little girl to force her to open her mouth is related 
in language suggestive of sexual rape. Williams’s purpose in the sexual 
connotations is to "express the savagery in human nature that . . . can 
erupt at any moment in a flow of irrational behavior." 


3435. Gordon, Walter K. Steinbeck's FLIGHT: Journey to or from 
Maturity? pp. 453-455. Contrary to the generally accepted interpre- 
tation of Steinbeck's Flight, Pepé's journey portrays a moral deteriora- 
tion and regression rather than the spiritual evolution of an adolescent. 
Just as Pepé abandons the symbols of adulthood inherited from his 
father (the knife, the black coat, the saddle), so also does he abandon the 
duties and responsibilities of adulthood in his flight from possible retribu- 
ion. He-becomes-little-more-than-an-animal by the end of thé story. 


3436. Burns, Landon C., Jr. On THE OPEN BOAT, pp. 455-457. The 
interpretation of Crane's The Open Boat that sees it as a naturalistic 
comment on Nature's total indifference does not go quite far enough. 
Some details toward the end suggest a “Darwinian allegory about sur- 
wival" In the face of Nature's indifference a man can survive through 
am adaptability to circumstance and the “nearly divine succor” of other 
men. 


3437. Fisher, Marvin. Melville’s JIMMY ROSE: Truly Risen? pp. 1-11. 
Like Benito Cereno and Bartleby the Scrivener, Melville's Jimmy Rose 
grew out of his "response to the unsettled, and unsettling, conditions of 
mid-nineteenth-century America." Melville's purpose in the story is to 
ppraise the Christianity of his day, which was to him "too often servile, 
self-seeking, and backward-looking," grudgingly and feebly supported by 
[an increasingly materialistic and mechanistic society" which barely 
tolerated it. Melville chose to conceal this unpleasant truth, even from 
the narrator himself, in symbol and suggestion. 


;IV:i;-FaM-1966.—— — — ——  — aT 


438. Marks, W. S., III. Advertisements for Grace: Flannery O'Con- 
nor’s A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND, pp. 19-27. The action of 
A Good Man is set in backwoods Georgia, but “the story expands para- 
olically into a narrative of modern man’s sin-sickness." The character 
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called The Misfit symbolizes the “isolated, even outlawed” individual, 
who “will either direct the violent longings of his soul inward (under 
conversion) or . . . will direct that violence . . . against others.” 
Although indebted to Hawthorne, Joyce, and Kafka, O'Connor had 
"none of their moral uncertainty, and very little of the psychological 
insight that would induce such a skepticism." 


3439, Lauber, John. LIGEIA and Its Critics: A Plea for Literalism, 
pp. 28-32. The use of the quotation from Glanville as epigraph and its: 
reiteration at two crucial points in Ligeia are meaningless if the events, 
in the story are not "real," because the theme announced in the epigraph 
"can exist only within the context of a literal meaning." Although it is 
true that the narrator may be mad, this fact “does not mean that he is 
incapable of reporting accurately what he has perceived." Interpreta- 
tions questioning the reliability of the narrator arise from the critics’ 
dislike of the story Poe wrote and their attempt to "create a new work 
more in accord with contemporary values and standards of taste." 




















3440. Lorch, Thomas M. The Inverted Structure of BALSO SNELL, 
pp. 33-41. It is not true that Nathanael West's short first work, The 
Dream Life of Balso Snell lacks form and structure and that it denigrates 
man's literary aspirations. The work is “held together by its consistently 
inverted point of view." West “treats all that he touches in the mosti 
critical, degrading manner possible." He also unites incidents in the 
novel by the use of parallel situations, characters, motifs, and images! 
Moreover, rather than a dismissal of literature, Balso Snell is a “scathing: 
critique of its misuses, abuses, and perversions.” 


3441. Lanham, Richard A. Narrative Structure in Gascoigne’s F. J., PP: 
42-50. Neither a novel nor a long short story, George Gascoigne's 
Adventures of Master F. J. is properly “short Renaissance fiction.” In 
structure it most nearly resembles the sonnet sequence. The poe 
"presents the Petrarchan orchestration of passion"; it is not a sign o 
loose structure. The "basic plot is made clearly symmetrical" to refl 
the "envelope structure" or “circularity” of F. J. provided by th 
"Petrarchan rhetoric" of the poetry and the prose love letters. | 


3442. Hudspeth, Robert N. Duality as Theme and Technique in D.-H 
Lawrence’s THE BORDER LINE, pp. 51-56. In The Border gd thé 
relation, “indeed the merging," of Lawrence's use of duality “ 
aesthetic principle and as a philosophical belief" is clearly illustrated 
` The story is developed structurally through “oppositions of male an 
female point of view," and thematically through the characters' becoming 
aware of "the necessary duality of life.” The individual can find peaci 
only when the duality of the masculine and feminine roles is “brough 
into a completed balance,” 
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| 3443. Rea, J. Poe’s THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, pp. 57-69. The 

theme of Cask is not revenge, but perversity. Montresor kills Fortunato. 
2. because Fortunato has been good to him. But Montresor must 

k seek a “reasonable excuse” for his act and therefore lights on revenge. 

E if he truly wanted revenge, he would tell Fortunató why pe was 
‘killing him—for the real or fancied insult he says Fortunato. gave him. 
Ë Poe's stories “are not so much horror stories as stories of the commen- ` 
;place, of the natural impulse to do the opposite of what we mE we 
: [should do.” ` 
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(3444, Newman, F. X. The Land of err Joyce’s GRACE and The 
2BOOK OF JOB, pp. 70-79. Although Stanislaus Joyce asserts that Grace 
‘is patterned after Dante’s Divine Comedy, the “actual source of its 
"structure and much of its narrative detail is the Book of Job.” But 
Grace i is a parody of Job, "a deliberate mimicking," intended to "empha- 
size what all the stories repeat: that in Dublin greatness can appear only . 
‘in parody form." : 

3445. Griffith, Albert J.. The Simons Vision: Eudora Welty’s 
CLYTIE, pp. 80-82. The younger sister, Clytie, “provides the clue to 
‘the larger significance of the story.” She is modelled- on the Greek 
Clytie, who, enamored of the Sun God, is turned intgea sunflower so 
‘that she may gaze at him all day. Similarly, Clytie finds peaceful 
‘oblivion by plunging into a rain bawel at her own reflection on the 
‘surface. Welty seems to imply “that it.is only through faithfulness to ` 
‘a. vision of one’s own identity that one can escape from the madness of 
an anachronistic way of life.” 


ະ” 


3446. Sanders, Charles. A Note on Metamorphosis in Hawthorne's THE 
ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL, pp. 82-83. Owen Warland's four 
encounters with other characters in the story "roughly córrespond to 
the stages of a butterfly's metamorphosis from embryo to adult" In 
the course of Warland's metamorphosis damage ps despair are "trans- 
puted into inspiration, and inspiration transmuted into strength.” 


I > 
3447. Moss, Sidney P. A Conjecture Concerning the Writing vf 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM, pp. 83-85. The contention that Poe’ s Pym 
consists of two stories needs to be qualified. The fact that it is “in effect 
two stories” results from “a belated inspiration” rather than an intention 
on Poe’s part. After beginning serial publication in. the Southern Literary 
essenger, Poe “suddenly conceived the idea” that he could “spin .out” 
e voyage until it reached book length and thus mase the story eligible - 
or publication as a book by Harper's. 


$ 
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3448. Wilson, G. R., Jr. BILLY BUDD and Melville’s Use of Dramatic 
Technique, pp. 105- 111. Although the "inherently dramatic nature" of 
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Billy Budd seems borne out by recent adaptations as opera, play, and . 
motion picture, Melville's presentation is primarily expository: it is not. 
‘really dramatic. The “dramatic omissions” are many, e.g., the principal 
characters are never "developed i in dramatic terms," and the crucial final 
scene between Vere and Billy is scarcely described, let alone dramatized. 
But Melville seems deliberately to have avoided dramatization because he 
would otherwise have had to surrender "some portion of wp multiple 
meaning that he had so painstakingly constructed.” 





3449. Levy, Bernard S. The Quaint World of THE SHIPMAN’S TALE, 
pp. 112-118. In the “quaint world” of the merchant, his wife, and Oe 
monk, sex within marriage is commercialized while commerce outside š 
marriage is sexualized. The “mathematical precision” of the Tale’ Si 
organization reveals the close Parallelism in the “business activities of. 
the monk and merchant" and “a combination of their techniques” usedi 
. by the wife in her final business arrangement over sex with the merchant.: 3 


| 
| 
d 
; 
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3450. Gargano, - James W. 'FHE) CASK OF AMONTILLADO: A! 
Masquerade of Motive and Identity, pp. 119-126. Cask i is “one of Poe’ sj 
most cryptic and apparently rfoncommittal works." It is a work of art,- 
not just “an ingenious Gothic exercise.”. The -story presents a view of? 
» life showing man as “bifurcated. and paradoxical, dual rather than! 
unified.” To Montresor, Fortunato represents his former self, and: 
he imagines "that he can regain his 'fortune' by the violent destructioni 
of his supposed nemesis." He fails to realize that "his hatred of For-; 
tunato stems from his inner quarrel with ‘fortune’ itself." 4 


eae 


1 "3451. Mellard, James M. Counterpoint and “Double Vision” in A: 
SEPARATE PEACE, pp. 127-134. The “most important technique” inl 
. Knowles’s fiction is counterpoint. In A Separate Peace there are several 
. sets of counterpoised elements—the peace of the school and the war, 
- Outside, the "gypsy" summer and the "unromantic" winter, the two rivers 
on the Devon.campus—as well as contrapuntal character relationships. 
The counterpoint bears out the theme of the “puzzling duality, a ‘double 
‘vision,’ at the very heart of existence.” l AM 


, 3452. Canaday, Nicholas, Jr. -Hawthorne’s Minister and the Veiling 
, Deceptions ‘of Self, pp. 135-142. In The Minister's Black Veil Haw- 
thorne "focuses on man's hypocrisy," specifically in the form of the 
-''veiling deceptions’ of self." Mr. Hooper's response to his awareness 
~ of. the veiling deceptions of all men is “satanic, motivated by despair and 
_ » pride." His fear of reflecting surfaces, in which he will see bis own veil; 
« results from his consciousness of “the awful sin embodied in the act of 
donning the veil" In the tale Hawthorne explores "the sin of pride with 

” - its demoniac pretensions and inhuman results" ` 


A55 9 Sa. £9 pli 


3453. Sagar, Keith. “The Best I Have Known": D. H. Lawrence's A 
: MODERN LOVER and THE SHADES OF SPRING, pp. 143-15 1: 


reveals the “development of his understanding of the possibilities and 
priorities of life.” The episode—of the returning lover who finds that 
his loved one has taken a new, "inferior" lover—-appears first in The 
White Peacock, then in A Modern Lover, The Soiled Rose, and The 
Shades of Spring. In the last treatment the woman has become fully 
independent of her old lover through the new lover's respect for her 
"otherness." As a result the new lover need no longer be invested with 
any "special strength and vitality." 


3454. Kruse, Horst H. Ernest Hemingways THE END OF SOME- 
THING: Its Independence as a Short Story and Its Place in THE .EDU- 
CATION OF NICK ADAMS, pp. 152-166. The End of Something is an 
"independent" story in which Nick Adams is a protagonist rather than a 
ເ of the action. Moreover, the parts cohere. The introduction 
“elucidates the lesson that the story has for the protagonist”; the conclu- 
| demonstrates that "the lesson is clearly a new one for Nick.” The 
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In his four versions of what is essentially the same episode Lawrence 


lesson itself is illustrated by the story: "all things run their natural course, 
and submission and acceptance are the only sensible responses." Heming- 
wav took care to relate the story "to the larger context of the education 
of Nick Adams." 


3455, Forssberg, William. Part Two of THE.LOST BOY; Theme and 
Intention, pp. 167-169. Part Two of Thomas Wolfe's The Lost Boy 
has "greater dramatic and thematic cogency than may at first. seem the 
case." In form and function it is integral to the theme elaborated in the 
story: neither parental affections nor one's own seeking "can restore a 
;part of the self for ever lost." 











3456. Purdy, S. B. Poe and Dostoevsky, pp. 169-171. Dostoevsky seems 
ito have made specific borrowings from Poe in St. Petersburg Dreams 
(from Hans Pfaal) and in Uncle's Dream (from The Man that was Used 
Up). Perhaps Poe's use of the theme of perversity influenced Dostoev- 


Sky's treatment of it in The Idiot, The Possessed, and Brothers Karamazov. 


3457. Howell, John M. The Macomber Case, pp. 171-172. Macomber's 
death in The Short, Happy Life of Francis Macomber is apparently an 
“objectification” of Hemingway's own fantasy about the possibility of his 
death in a hunting accident. This possibility is suggested by an incident 
in Green Hills of Africa in which Hemingway's wife comes up behind 
him with a loaded gun. 


-3V:3;-Spring-1967,———— — ——————— — ——— —- 


3458. Lanham, Richard A. Tom Nashe and Jack Wilton: Personality 
as Structure in THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER, pp. 201-216. The 
(Unfortunate Traveller seems to be not really about anything thematically 
po Wilton, the narrator, is actually the subject. His random. attacks 


| 
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on persons and institutions dramatize a single social predicament—the 
fate of the “outsider.” Although the work is a succession of grotesque 
episodes which do not build up to a paraphrasable meaning, it does 
project in fictional form a neurotic personality, “a personality integrated 
by no form save the search for one, consistent only in the love of 
violence." 


3459. Perrine, Laurence. Teddy? Booper? Blooper? pp. 217-224. The 
. common interpretation of J. D. Salinger's Teddy, that Teddy is pushed 
into the empty swimming pool by his sister, Booper, is open to serious 
question. Tbe story is ambiguous in this and other details. A reading 
with more significance and meaning is that Teddy, "a precocious but 
disturbed and emotionally flattened child," pushes his sister into the 
pool, But it is also possible that he deliberately places himself so that 
Booper accidentally causes him to fall. The story must be considered a 
failure because of the author's failure to make his intention ມມ 
“perhaps to himself, certainly to his readers.” 


3460. Canario, John W. The Harlequin in HEART OF DARKNESS, 
pp. 225-233. The young Russian in Conrad's novel, viewed by Marlow 
. at first as a light-headed, irresponsible "harlequin," is really one of the 
most important characters in the novel. He and Kurtz represent opposite 
ends of the scale of human development. The Russian possesses “the 
. inner strength of a man uncorrupted by greed and vanity to act humanely 
and responsibly even when he is not externally compelled to do so." 
Kurtz, in contrast, although of superior intelligence, is an idealist who 
"has become the victim of an insatiable bunger for power out of a vanity | 
freed from any external restraints upon it." | 


3461. Morrison, Claudia C. Poe’s LIGEIA: An Analysis, pp. 234-244. | 
Many interpretations of Ligeia ignore Poe's own comments on this story, | 
especially that it and the earlier Morella embody the same theme. This; 
theme grew out of Poe's unconscious wish for the return of his mother, | | 
whose lingering death from tuberculosis he witnessed as a child. The, 
germ of the story originated in Poe's feelings over the loss of his mother, | 
a child’s fantasy that the dead parent “can return to him through the 
strength of her love and the force of her will.” 


າາ, 


3462. Cowan, James C. D. H. Lawrence’s THE PRINCESS as Ironie 
Romance, pp. 245-251. By inverting the pattern of the Quest, Lawrence! 
achieves a brilliantly realized ironic romance. The princess spurns her 
would-be prince, who has momentarily Mu dun her, to return to an’ 
even deeper slumber of "psychic virginity" “sexual sleep." Under. 
her father’s influence Dollie becomes fixated a an Oedipal level which; 
she is both unable and unwilling to rise above. As a result she causes: 
the “psychic ruin" of the man who initiates her sexually. Also, she 
symbolically gets her father back by marrying a much older man. 


"- 
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E 3463. Jocelyn, Sister Mary. Some Artistic Dimensions of Sherwood 
| Anderson’s DEATH IN THE WOODS, pp. 252-259. In this story four 
: transformations occur: (1) the metamorphosis, in the narrator’s mind, 
„of the dead woman from worn-out farm wife to a “symbolic role as 
* feeder and nourisher of life" to the “perpetual, ‘frozen’ embodiment of 
i the young girl”; (2) the development of the consciousness of the narra- 
; tor from the young witness to the older man still holding to his ideal 
: picture of woman; (3) the minor transformation of the seven dogs into 
° wolf-like animals who have “ ‘lost? man in death"; (4) the alteration of 
; the facts of the story into a work of art, which becomes “a story about 
; the creation of a story.” 


' 3464. Davis, Richard Allan. The Villagers and ETHAN BRAND, pp. 
260-262. 'The stage-agent, the lawyer, and the doctor are failures and 
thus serve as microcosmic reflectors of the main theme Hawthorne 
embodies in Ethan Brand himself. Their lives have brought them neither 
wisdom nor compassion. For Ethan they provide examples of “the 

inhumanity of his own desperate search.” Only the boy Joe is an excep- 

-tion to the absence of human love and brotherhood in the story. 


3465. Kendle, Burton. Cheever's Use of Mythology in THE ENOR- 
.MOUS RADIO, pp. 262-264. John Cheever's story ironically reinter- 
prets the Eden story. Irene (Eve) 15 proud and willful; Jim (Adam) is 
luxuriously indulgent, then vindictive. The knowledge of evil which they 
gain through the radio does not provide the power conventionally 
attributed to this insight. Rather, it brings added difficulties and frustra- 
tions. 


3466. Rosenfeld, Alvin. Description in Poe's LANDOR'S COTTAGE, 
pp. 264-266. Poe's last published story is something special because in 
it Poe explicity formulated a naturalistic aesthetic. A comment on the 
story by Sarah Helen Whitman, only now brought to light, reveals that 
Poe was trying out a new aesthetic late in life, one using, in Poe's words, 
"familiar and inexpensive materials" rather than romantic fantasy. 


3467. Doxey, William S. Concerning Fortunato’s “Courtesy,” p. 266. 
Contrary to J. Rea's statement (Studies, IV:1, Fall 1966 [See Item 3443), 
it is Fortunato's pride in his self-proclaimed connoisseurship in wine that 
causes him to go into the vaults with Montresor, not his "courtesy" in 
'accommodating Montresor in spite of a bad cough. 


3468. Rea, J. In Defense of Fortunato's Courtesy, pp. 267-268.. Doxey 
[see above] has succumbed to the power of the narrator in The Cask of 
Amontillado. It is necessary for the reader to discern when Montresor 
is telling what he truly thinks and when he is telling what he wants the 
reader to think. Fortunato's frequent protestation, "It is nothing," shows 
that he is being courteous in agreeing to go with Montresor to taste the 
wine. 





—John Patton 
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TENNESSEE HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXIII:3, September 1964. | 


3469. Riley, Susan B. The Southern Literary Magazine of the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 221-236. Although the small Southern າກີ 
magazines published during and after the Civil War do not reflect ; 
Southern attitudes toward the war, they are valuable repositories of | 
creative writing, for most of them sought to develop a literature of the. 
Confederacy. Most of them were short-lived because of wartime short- | 
ages and reader indifference. 








—Anna Lou Ashby 
; 





TEXAS QUARTERLY, VINN:4, Winter 1965. 


3470. Heilbrun, Carolyn. The Woman as Hero, pp. 132-141. The dis-i i 
tinctive quality of the woman hero (not heroine) that flourished between: 
1880 and 1930 was her Jamesian need “to love," to be herself "freely andi 
strongly.” Examples are Ibsen’s Nora, James’s Isabelle Archer, Forster’ ຣງ 
Adele Quested, and Shaw’s St. Joan. Some of the reasons for the disap-: 
pearance of the woman hero may be “the triumph of equality over: 
disability,” the rise of new “outsider” heroes, fear of lost masculinity. 























< —-— 


3471. Stone, Emily Whitehurst. Faulkner Gets Started, pp. 142-148. ; 
Phil Stone, Faulkner’s close companion during and immediately after: 
Stone’s college days, complemented Faulkner: “Phil saw the world as: 
illustrations of the universal; Bill formed them into designed particulars.”' 

{ 


3472, Mulvaney, Tom. The Genesis of a Lyric: Yeats’s THE LAKE! 
ISLE OF INNISFREE, pp. 160-164. Thoreau’s Walden inspired Yeats: 
to dream in his boyhood of a hideaway for himself on Innisfree; in 1888; 
when Yeats was in London, his homesickness for Sligo combined with; 
the dream to help create the verses. Comparison of the first draft and 
final version of the poem reveals the pains Yeats took with revisions. 


3473. Raine, Kathleen. Yeatss Debt to William Blake, pp. 165-1813 
Even though Yeats did not borrow his symbolic imagery from Blake, hé 
followed Blake's precepts and gave the doctrine of the religion of art 
its "grand and final expression" in Byzantium. Yeats and Blake di 
share such traditional symbols as the mirror, dew, and the tree of lifel 
The most important symbolic theme which the two shared is the great 
gyre of history, expressed by Blake’s A Mental Traveller, and Yeats’s 
A Vision and The Resurrection. | | 





, IX:1, Spring 1966. i 
3474. Spratling, William. Chronicle of a Friendship: William Faulkne; 
in New Orleans, pp. 34-39. Faulkner’s attitude toward Sherwood Ander! 
son was less harsh than Hemingway’s, as revealed in a parody, Sherwood 
Anderson & Other Creoles, which he and Spratling printed privately in 
1926. A copy of the parody appears between pp. 40-97, 
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3475. Fairbanks, Jonathan. The Deeper Roar in Poetry, pp. 105-110. 
Too many readings of poems “risk only the imagination.” To read 
adequately a poem which demands something of us physically (for 
example, spending a stormy night outdoors), we must have a sense of 
that physical experience. Then we can proceed to explain the poem 
intellectually as well. 


3476. Fitzgerald, John J. Guilt and Redemption in O'Neill's Last Play: 
A Study of A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN, pp. 146-158. O'Neill 
seems to have been attempting to effect a triple purgation: self-therapy 
for his own feelings of familial guilt; purification of James Tyrone; and 
audience catharsis. The classic Pieta positioning of James and Josie in 
y Act IV intensifies and reinforces James’s abolution. 


3477. Lund, Mary Graham. The Eliotian Cult of Impersonality, pp. 164- 
167. Eliot, like Erasmus, had the conciliating spirit that aims to “codify” 
the rules of literature rather than to impose or distort. Both realized the 
normative function of literature in the social process and held to a 
middle course “between the old laxity and the new extremism.” 














; IX:2, Summer 1966. 


3478. Trick, Bert. The Young Dylan Thomas, pp. 36-49. Thomas dis- 
played brilliant wit, invective, word magic, and mimicry at regular weekly 
meetings of a Swansea coterie consisting of painter Fred Janes, com- 
poser Tom Warner, Thomas, and Bert Trick (with whom Thomas had 
struck up a friendship in 1932). When Thomas began to make a name 
for himself in London literary life, he still kept his Swansea connections 
‘through letters to Trick. According to Thomas, Trick “gave [his] rebel- 
lliousness a direction." 


UP 





icm 
3479. Wickham, Anna. The Spirit of the Lawrence Women, pp. 31-50. 
Lawrence's hatred for the women in his family was so deep that it grew 
to include all women. His psyche, not strong enough to contain this 
hatred, was broken by it, and he became no longer pure artist but half 
hrtist. The White Peacock and Sons and Lovers record the hatred Law- 
rence felt for his sister and his mother. 

—-Robert C. Jones 


š 
THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XXI:2, Winter 1966/67. 


3480. Nelson, Alfred L. The Periodicity of THE THEATRIC TOUR- 
IST, pp. 59-62. Contrary to Philip H. Highfill’s opinion [FN, XX:3, 
Spring 1966, 121-126 (AES, X:2, 709, February 1967)], The Theatric 
Tourist was a periodical of which five numbers are known to have been 
published: No. 1 on March 1, 1804; No. 2 on April 1, 1804; No. 3 on 
an unknown date; No. 4 on December 1, 1804; and No. 5 on January 
1, 1805. (Illustrated) 


— w: 
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3481. Donohue, Joseph W., Jr. Kemble’s Production of MACBETH ; 
(1794), Some Notes on Scene Painters, Scenery, Special Effects, and 
Costumes, pp. 63-74. Contemporary accounts and reviews of Kemble’s 
performance reveal the principles which dominated his production 1 
methods. The particular form of the elements of production stresses j 
Kemble's thoroughly romantic conception of Shakespeare. (illustrated) j 


3482. Huss, Roy. Max Beerbohm's Drawings of Theatrical Figures (D, | 
pp. 75-86. [The first installment of this checklist covers Beerbohm's § 
drawings of actors, actor-managers, and "the musical stage."] (Illustrated, | 
to be continued) | 


3483. Langhans, Edward A. (rev.-art, The London Stage 1660-1800, 
Part I: 1660-1700, ed. William Van Lennep), pp. 89-94. [Supplementing | 
his review, Langhans gives a list of about 90 additions to Van Lennep's 
calendar.] 


, XXI:3, Spring 1967. 


3484. Huss, Roy. Max Beerbohm’s Drawings of Theatrical Figures (ID, i 
pp. 102-119. [Part two of the checklist lists playwrights and adaptors.]1 
(Illustrated, to be continued) | 


3485. Gruber, Christian P. Falstaff on an 18th-Century Battlefield, pp. 

120-121. The frontispiece to Robert Walker's edition of 1 H. IV (Lon- 
don, 1734 [here reproduced], although crude and drawn with bad; 
perspective, gives evidence of contemporary stage practices. 


3486. Cameron, Kenneth, and Stanley J. Kahrl Staging the N-TOWN 
CYXCLE, pp. 122-138. The performance particulars of the N-Town plays 
cannot be deduced completely from the Ms. Further evidence comes 
from a general discussion of the stage directions of a proto-cycle, of 
the production organization in Lincoln (the most probable site of the 
production of the N-Town plays) after c. 1470, of the extant material 
about probable actors, and of the geographical conditions and the 
architecture of the city of Lincoln. (To be continued) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


TRI-QUARTERLY, No. 7, Fall 1966. 


3487. Newman, Charles. Candor is the only Wile, pp. 39-64. Sylvia 
Plath was, from the beginning, courting the experience that kills. She has 
been compared with Emily Dickinson because of the similarity in the 
treatment of love and death, although Dickinson was obsessed with the 
difficulty of giving love and Plath with the difficulty of accepting love. 
Keats's "negative capability" is also recognizable in Plath's work, Her 
last poetry joins imagist technique to the narrative line; her experience 
and art are one. She is a poet of the cold-war, speaking from a total, 
complete viewpoint. 


broadcast on the “BBC Third Programme” shortly after Plath’s death in 

1963, with an added note at the-end.) Plath’s poetry is not made by her 
r efficiency but by her underlying: gense of unease. Her later poetry differs 

from her earlier in its rhythm and in its direct relevance to the experience. 

The more objective the details, the more subjective they become. Image 
| breeds image until they breed statements and conclusions, but any , 
t obscurity is caused by the inventiveness of the images, not by private 
* references. Curiously, her poems seem to read as if written „posthumously. 
| Her source of creative energy was her self-destructiveness. 


ae : 
š Alvarez, A. Sylvia Plath, pp. 65-74. (Originally . a memorial 
g 


ະສ 








3489. Dyson, A. E. Sylvia Plath, pp. 75-80. A distinctive new voice was 
t heard in her earlier poetry, reflecting her oppressions, fascinations, and 

: apprehensions. She sensed nature’s "naked inhospitality” to man and 

° felt an affinity with everything that lives or has lived. In her last poems 
; it 15 as though insanity is-found in personal experience. Thèse poems are 
not only àn expression of suffering, they are the transmutation" of it, 
| a creative art that heals in some way. 
3490. Hughes, Ted. Notes on the Chronological Order of Sylvia Plath’s 
! Poems, pp. 81-88. The chronological order of her poems is a help in 
| ' understanding them. Little of her poetry is "occasional," and her separate 
| poems build into one long poem. While she shared similar experiences 
| with and was affected by Robert Lowell and Anne Sexton, Plath’s poetic 
| strategies and events are quite different. Her work reveals the dichotomy 
‘of her nature and how she skillfully wove the conflicts into a whole. 
' [Chronology of works included. ] 


' 3491. Sexton, Anne. The Barfly Ought t to Sing, pp. 89-94, [Autobio- 
| graphical recollections and reflections mainly concerning the mutual pre-. 
occupation with death held by the author and Sylvia Plath.] 


3492. Ames, Lois. Notes Toward a Biography, pp. 95-107. Because . 
Sylvia Plath’s life has already become a sort of legend, reconsttuction of 
her life is difficult. [A skeletal account of her life and background is 
included.] 4 ` ; 
à 

3493. Howard, Richard. Carolyn Kizer, bp. 109-117. By consciously and 
determinedly doing those womanly things in poetry, which are so often 
decried by critics, Kizer has made the woman of her poems a 
"Figure" rather than a "Character." Concerned with woman's condition, 
Kizer has produced a new shape of consciousness, a new access to reality. 


3494. Howard, Richard. May Swenson, pp. 119-131. Hers is a “thau- 
maturgical" fashion of poetry, aware of the numbing power of proper 
names. It is an old kind of poetry, and it reveals her eagerness to see . 
“Being” wherever she looks. She uses kennings, tries to discover runes, 
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tries to conjure herself into becoming those things of which she speaks. 
- She uses devices of incantation and discovers secret mesas within 
or dinas speech. ; . pn 


-3495. "Howard, Richard. Denise Levertov, pp. 133-144. She is easily 
misunderstood and the sense is often missed, but her poems capture the 
full range of femininity. Her range of experience has been expressed as 
` the value of a life. For her, the poem is a sacramental transaction, an! 
ecstatic awareness. Contradictions of mode and mood have worked to; 
-her harm, although seemingly they are her authentic and ‘native impulse. 
She has reconciled herself with her own spirit and flesh by returning to 
"esoteric wisdom, by intensification-of momentary consciousness to energy, 
and. by exploring her own past. á 


3496.. English, Maurice. Isabella Gardner: A Rhetoric of Passion, pp. 
‘145-149, There is more pleasure to be had from her poems thar from 
. those of her contemporaries because she has not given up the legitimate 
sources of traditional rhetoric in order to avoid pretense, hypocrisy, and 

surface charm. Hers is not an "intellectual" poetry, but it is the work 
of highly intelligent sensibility. Fully aware of our present condition; 
she brings a richness of phrase, a variety of tone and cadence lost by 
other mee poets. E " | 








3497. Koch, Stephen. On Susan Sontag, pp. 153- 160. Sontag is the 
most interesting and most disputed critic of the arts in America today! 
Her interest lies in Art's ends. -She pursues authenticity, not novelty. The 
hypocrisy of our culture, problems about art, money, religion, work! 
.about sex and motives of the body are the problems which form the 
.: theme of her writing. She has evidently rejected aesthetics. as hem 
criterion of judgment. Something of a hedonist, something of a moralist 
she loves wit, playfulness, and " ‘glittering or smooth or sexy surfaces. 
Pleasure is the basis of all modern art, according to Sontag. She is an 
honest and sincere intellectual who refuses to compromise. 





, No. 8, Winter 1967. 


3498. Field, Andrew. PALFe«FIRE: The Labyrinth of A Great Novéll 
pp. 13-36. Pale Fire grew out of the incomplete novel Solus Rex, which 
also deals with man’s subconscious. Pale Fire depends on' a mirror effect! 
showing the. subconscious world to be the reverse of the conscious world: 
Fhe novel is an allegorical portraval of the artist and his creation. While 
Pale Fire is centrally concerned with sex, which happens to be pederasty! 
Vladimir Nabokov has used a form of perversion for artistic purpose 
without passing moral judgment or compromising his private judgment 
Pale Fire is a serious work of art, one of the great novels 2 this century; 


3499. Rexroth, Kenneth. Why Is American Poetry ‘Culturally Deprived’ 
pp. 61-67. Andre Malraux’s observation that contemporary American 
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literature is not written by intellectuals has much truth. Ideas of inter- ' 
national significance have never been comprehended or acted upon by. 
the leaders of movement in American poetry. American poets have not 
‘contributed to the international intellectual currents; they have not 
been a factor in American life. Although American poetry says only 
conventional things, it serves society as a symbolic criticism of values, 
but the values are not those of philosophy or of metaphysics of the 
conscience. 


3500. Hungerford, Edward B. HAMLET: the word at the center, pp. 
69-88. The word act is the verbal center of Ham., and the relationships 
of that word and its branches to the play reveal new facets. All the 
principal persons commit acts. The word act has to do with behavior or 
conduct, revealing affectation, hypocrisy, pretense. Action is used in 
different ways, such as action-at-law, the action of a cannon, the medita- 
tion upon action. There is also the use of actors, stage vocabulary, and 
words of the playwright's craft. 


3801. Ellmann, Richard, ed. Joyce Letters, pp. 166-176. [Five letters 
from Joyce to Nora Barnacle in August and September 1904, one letter - 
from Joyce to C. P. Curran in August 1904, one letter from Nora 
Barnacle to Joyce in September 1904, three letters from Joyce’ to Stan- 
islaus Joyce in July 1905, November 1906, and March 1907; one letter 
from Joyce to Nora Barnacle Joyce in December 1909, and a letter. 
from Ezra Pound to Joyce in November 1918.] i 


< 
3502. Straumann, Heinrich. Four Letters To Martha Fleischmann, pp. 
77-185. While a direct connection is not established, there is a Martha. 
in Joyce’s Ulysses. Other parallels exist between these letters and the 
novel. [Three letters written in December 1918, one in Februarye1919.]- 


3503. Budgen, Frank. Joyce and Martha Fleischmann: A Witness’s- 
Recollection, pp. 189-194. [Account of the preparations for and a. 


& description of the latter and her lack of similarity to Gertie McDowell 
bf Ulysses.] 


3504. Boyle, Kay. Letter from Joyce, pp. 195-197. [An account /of 
meetings between James Joyce and Kay Boyle and how a letter from 
Jovce came in answer to a letter from Boyle. Letter of September 1, 
1937 included] | ` E f 
3505. Ellmann, Richard. James Joyce, Irish European,. pp. 199-204. 
Although Joyce chose Ireland for his settings, his European qualities 
e his grave and monument in Zurich fitting and appropriate. Joyce 
recognized in himself two contrary principles his youth, bachelorhood, 
and narrowness with Ireland; his maturity, marriage, and broadness with 
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Europe. He was able to combine, successfully, these two elements in his 
art. 


3506. Mercier, Vivian. James Joyce and the French New Novel, pp. 
205-219. The “French new novel” is a means rather than an end in the 
author’s search for reality, and Joyce has influenced the “New Novelists” 
in the way they use the novel as an instrument in their search. Overall 
structure (arithmetic in Ulysses and geometric in Finnegans Wake), 
treatment of time (restriction and simultaneity), point of view, different 
levels of discourse, and experiments with individual words are specific 
characteristics of Joyce which have influenced the new novel. 

—Frank E. Franz 

























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, XII:3, March 1967. 


3507. Elliston, Stephen. The Reasonable Revolution, pp. 3-12. The 

chief motive of such American Revolutionists as Tom Paine, James 

Otis, and John Dickinson was their desire for a “society which conformed 

` to their sense of reason and nature,” not their love of humanity, nation, 
-." democracy, or free enterprise. (To be continued) 


; XII:4, May 1967. 
3508. Strandness, Ben. “Metre-Making Argument” and “Man Thinking,” 


Pp- .15-20. Emerson’s “organicism,” though not perfect, is “preferable to 
the sterilities of formism and mechanism,” and is hence valuable for us 
today. It could lead the fragmented specialist toward a more fruitful 


generaltsm. 


`. 


. 3509. Elliston, Stephen. The Reasonable Revolution, pp. 23-29. Tom 
‘Paine was a utilitarian and man of reason, not a democrat, nationalist, 
humanitarian, or lover of revolution for its own sake. In our time he 
and his fellow revolutionists would not defend such irrational causes as 
the Viet Cong. (Concluded) 


3510. Inge, Thomas M. An American Novel of Ideas, pp. 35-40. 
Robert Penn Warren's educational background contributes "encounters 
[on the part of the characters] with the significant philosophies in the 
development of American thought" to All the King's Men. The: philos- 
ophical developments of the characters are central to the novel. | 

: — Noel Dorman Mawer 






— UNIVERSITY OF.COLORADO STUDIES: SERIES IN LANGUA!: 
AND LITERATURE, No. 10, February 1966. 

3511. Brown, William J. Chaucer's Double Apology for the MILLER! 

TALE, pp. 15-22. The prologue to the Miller’s Tale, containing the firs 

conflict: between pilgrims and a conventional apology anticipating -the 

' final argument, serves as a clue that the defense is not to be taken-at 


| 
| 
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face value. The fabliau is not a practical joke but the dramatization of - 
the moral and spiritual bankruptcy which may result if moral judgment 
is abandoned. 


3512. Saner, Reginald. LA DONNA COSTANTE: Romeo on the 
Italian Renaissance Stage, pp. 23-35. Rafaello Borghini's prose comedy, 
La Donna Costante, was first presented in 1578. Though based on the 
story of Romeo and Juliet, it differs from Shakespeare's play in that by 
conforming to 16th-century Italian dramatic principles of Roman-scena 
prospettiva, fixed scenes, and stock characters, it relies on narrative 
rather than dramatic action. 


; 3513. Putney, Rufus D. “This So Subtile Sport”: Some Aspects of 
: Jonson's Epigrams, pp. 37-56. Jonson's epigrams, while less honored 
_today than his plays, nevertheless show evidence of intense concern for 
. people and an intuitive knowledge of psychology. 


3514. Squier, Charles. Davenant’s Comic Assault on Préciosité: THE 
PLATONIC LOVERS, pp. 57-72. Although open to misinterpretation 
because of certain ambiguities, The Platonic Lovers is a satirical parody 
on the cult of Platonic love. Through character development, juxta- 
position of characters and situations, and manipulation of theatrical con- 
ventions, Davenant created a thematically sustained attack, demanding 
the sophisticated interpretation of actors and audience, which deserves 
much greater attention than it now receives. 


3515. Rees, John O., Jr. “A Great Man in Distress”: Macheath as 
Hercules, pp. 73-77. Macheath's dilemma of choosing between Lucy 
Lockit and Polly (Beggar’s Opera, IILxi.) resembles Hercules’s dilemma . 
of choosing between Vice (called Pleasure) and Virtue. Gay's contemp- 
oraries knew the legend through literature and painting. The staging 
of the scene is enough like the pictures to have been recognized easily, 
and the first line of his song (Air LIIT) is a close rendering of Hercules's 
motto from George Wither's A Collection of Emblemes (1635), a book 
frequently attacked by Gay's contemporaries for its influence. 


3516. Pettit, Henry, and Edward T. Collins. The Genealogy of Edward 
Young (1683-1746), pp. 79-86. This 18th-century poet was the son of 
the Reverend Dr. Edward Young, Dean of Salisbury, himself the son of 
John of Woodhay, a descendant of a Bristol merchant family. Nothing 
is known about the poet's mother's family. He married a widow, and 
their only son, Frederick, died in 1788. Young's line ended when Fred- 
erick's daughter died in 1794. [This study identifies two names in 
Young's will.] 









3517. Robinson, Francis C. The Donner Party in Fiction, pp. 87-93. 
Three novels deal with the story of this snowbound wagon train during 
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the winter of 1846-1847. Bret Harte’s Gabriel Conroy (1876) fiction- š 
alizes the details by changing names, dates, and facts; Grim Journey: 
(1934) by Hoffman Birney is an historical recounting of the events; 
Vardis Fisher's The Mothers (1943) also uses historical facts but presents 
them from a narrative point of view. 


3518. Donald, J. Wallace. Ascidians and Apes: John Ruskin on Indi- ` 
vidual and National Character, pp. 95-106. Ruskin's emphasis on con- ; 
creteness explains his strictures against the abstractions of science. He; 
emphasizes the importance of expressing national character in design.: 3 
People must discover the power of their national character (most visible; 
in religion, war, or ambition) in order to establish roots and then to: 
` develop characteristically that place where they belong. | 


















3519. Moskovit, Leonard. Maugham's OUTSTATION: A Single, Ser- 
ious Effect, pp. 107-114. The term competent, although accurate for 
. most of Maugham's stories, does not do justice fo The Outstation, 
which depends for its effect on the recognition of a set of values by! 
which the actions may be judged; thus the facts, development, and 
treatment present an imitation of human beings in action. 

—Anna Lou Ashby! 


ANSE asi Lade 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXV:3, April 1966: 


3520. Leech, Clifford. Shakespeare and the Idea of the Future, pp. 213- 
228. In Shakespeare's history plays, the ending clearly indicates a pat- 
tern beyond itself. In the tragedies, ideas about the future are also sug; 
gested, such as the establishment of a diminished normality, and the 
expectation that such tragic situations will recur. In the comedies the 
open-endedness frees the spectator to speculate on the possibilities for 
the future, since none are determined either by historical fact or by 
dramatic convention. The late romances are particularly open-ended 
because of the stress placed on one generation's being succeeded by the 
next. 


8 OO et te De 
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3521. Maclean, Hugh. Time and Horsemanship in Shakespeare's 
Histories, pp. 229-245. From R. W through H. V the sovereign’s 
ability to move in time and to grasp time’s nature is the most significant 
index to his capacity to rule. Shakespeare constantly describes in term 
of horses and horsemanship the ways in which men mishandle time 
Some are fiery riders, especially Hotspur and Richard III Richard I 
is evasive, slothful, and a poor horseman. Bolingbroke is an uneasy ride} 
whom time tolerates, but whose shortcomings it eventually reveals. Sel 
against all these men, Prince Hal adjusts to the movement of events, i 


at length acts meaningfully and rides well. 
3522. Rowland, Beryl. The Horse and Rider Figure in Chaucer’s Works 
pp. 246-259. In mythology and in nightmare, the horse has appealet 
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to the imagination of all ages as a symbol of generative power. The 
horse and rider theme was used as early as Plato to illustrate the pre- 
carious hold of the soul over the body. Under the influence of the 
Church the horse came also to represent Woman, the evil repository of 
sex. Traces of the nightmare ride are found in The Book of the Duchess. 
In Troilus and Criseyde the horse figure illustrates the principle under- 
lying the work—the instability of the human condition. The Wife of 
Bath is a mannish rider who uses frequent horse and rider imagery. 


3523. Halverson, John. BEOWULF and the Pitfalls of Piety, pp. 260- 
278. Scholars have built up so impressive a structure to reveal the alleged 
Christian character of Beowulf that one can easily be too intimidated to 
raise fundamental questions which could direct us to seeing it just as 
validly as a pagan work. The references to God could be to the tradi- 
tional Northern Alfodr. Hrothgar’s discourse on pride is not necessarily 
a Christian homily. To see the whole work as an allegory on the figure 
of Christ fails to account for the absence of the coherence which this 
reading would require. Many apparent Biblical allusions sound equally 
reminiscent of Northern mythology. 


3524. Sharp, Sister M. Corona. Fatherhood in Henry James, pp. 279- 
292. The negative view of fatherhood in James’s fiction is close 
to that of our own time. With the exception of Adam Verver, a good 
father, in The Golden Bowl, James’s fictive fathers are either comic, 
cruel, or frustrated. Little of the impeccable dignity associated with the 
Victorian paterfamilias is evident. The fathers in James’s works are the 
tyrants, the adventurers, and the vanquished. 


3525. Hinchcliffe, Peter. Fathers and Children in the Novels of Evelyn 
Waugh, pp. 293-310. Waugh sees the world of “the so-called twentieth 
century” as a place of anarchy and unreason where the good and inno- 
cent are victimized. He describes it in comic terms, but his novels are 
filled with death, madness, and the breakdown of social institutions. One 
social relationship through which Waugh develops his vision is that 
between children and their parents. Though the theme is present in the 
earliest novels, family relationships do not dominate until the later novels. 


XV: 4—July-1966 


3526. MacCallum, Hugh. Poetry, pp. 358-384. [Though asserting that 
better poets were silent or were experimenting in minor forms this 
year, Mr. MacCallum goes on to describe briefly each of the new collec- 
tions. He describes as "substantial" the work of Alfred Purdy, Daryl 
ines, Francis Sparshott, Raymond Souster, and Irving Layton. In a 
section on poets engaged in a quest for form the author treats R. G. 
Everson, Phyllis Webb, Frank Davey, John Newlove, E. S. Lacey, Trevor 
Goodger-Hill, Wayne Clifford, John Finnigan, Juella Booth, Bryan 
McCarthy, Michael Parr, Watson Kirkconnell and Phillip Child. Other 
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poets treated briefly are Tom Eadie, Tom Marshall, Colin Norman, # 
Harry Howith, William Hawkins, Fred Way, Nelson Ball, Margaret § 
Atwood, Lionel Kearns, Robin Mathews and Brian Robinson.] 


3527. Watt, F. W. Fiction, pp. 385-390. The first novel of Stephen] 
Vizinczey enlivens an otherwise disappointing year in Canadian fiction. 
His In Praise of Older Women: The Amorous Recollections of Andras 
Vajda combines ideally pleasure and moral instruction. Robert Harlow's: 
A. Gift of Echoes has a turgid density which is fascinating but in the end 
discouraging. Charles Israel's Shadows on a Wall, his most impressive 
novel to date, explores the color problem, sometimes heavy-handedly. 
Denis Godfrey’s No Englishman Need Apply fails to maintain a convinc- 
ing illusion of the way things really happen. Michael Sheldon, in The 
Unmelting Pot, shows an advance over his earlier book in his power to 
penetrate varied psychological natures. Simon Gray’s Simple People 
explores with wit and fluency the world of Cambridge University. C. J. 
Newman’s We Always Take Care of Our Own is less a novel than 
a series of episodes exploring the conscience of a Jewish community. 
John Clare’s The Passionate Invaders reveals the author’s reluctance to 
choose between satire and farce, which results in far-fetched action. 
Robert Kroetch’s But We Are Exiles is an account of arctic shipboard 
life in a turbulent plot that never quite clarifies itself. Arthur Hailey’s 
Hotel is crude and predictable. David Walker’s Mallabec loses its story, 
in portentous nature and river symbolism. Kenneth Orvis’s Night With- 
out Darkness is a pastiche of Ian Fleming. 



































—Robert L. Dial 


VENTURE, 10:2, June 1961. 


3528. Ashraf, Syed Ali. The Study of American Literature in. Pakistani 
Universities, pp. 89-97. The time has not yet come to offer an honors 
course in American literature in the leading universities of East and 
West Pakistan. American literature is a branch of the literature produced 
in the English-speaking world. The best course is to introduce American 
fiction, poetry, and drama in the modern English literature course and 
call it English and American literature of the 20th century. 


3529. Fiedler, Leslie A. American Literature, pp. 98-106. The national 
character of the United States is found in the literature of America 
rather than in the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence: 
By and large America's outstanding writers have not been admired for 
their best work in their own time. American literature reflects both “thé 
hope of innocence and the fact of guilt, the dream and its betrayal. 3 
Soon after the "American Renaissance" of the decades before and after 
the Civil War, American literature sank to a low point and reached thé 
"Second Renaissance" between World Wars I and II. 


3530. Gassner, John. Crisis in the American Theatre, pp. 107-117] 
Our professional theater has been steadily growing smaller withou 
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Ebecoming better. While Americans are not being deprived of theater— 
there are about 5,000 active theater groups (off-Broadway, community, 

and college groups)—the prevailing grave Broadway situation tends to 
Bundermine the very morale of the theater. - Professional acting and 
dramatic criticism are, as a consequence, debilitating. The public 
"appears to be interested in success rather than in merit." 








[O'Neill's plays were better understood and more fully appreciated in 
R Europe than in America, where almost every play met with divided criti- 
cism when it was produced. In spite of critical opposition along the way, 
O'Neill became a figure to be reckoned with in the American theater. 
FARE LE Min and disappointment among the critics most often came from 
“hoped for aspiration out of the anguish.” 





bos Freedley, George. Theatrical Research in the U. S. À.,- pp. 125- 
127. There has been a rapid growth of American research in the theater 
in the last thirty years. The need for preparation of library and museum 
collections for such research led to the establishment of the Theatre 


Eon Association in 1937. The International Association for Theatre 


"Research was i ae officially in Venice in 1957. [The names of 
many other researéh centers, together with approximately 50 subjects 
currently being studied, are given.] 


3533. Millgate, Michael. Faulkner Criticism: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 128.134. [A selective, critical bibliography chronologically 
listing books dated exclusively to Faulkner and books containing 
ichapters or sectis on Faulkner. No journal articles on Faulkner are 
‘included.] 


3534. Syed, J. W. Washington Irving: His Humour, Satire and Pathos, 
pp. 135-143. Examples from Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy 
‘Hollow, The Spectre Bridegroom, The Broken-Heart, The Stout Gentle- 

man, and The Bold Dragon show that Irving “has an unyivalled command 
bt a a sly and delicate humour, good-natured satire and irony, wit and 
fancy, and pathos.” 


າ ກາສ EX LE eT Cum. re ate rh P2 
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3535. Wain, J ohn. Gerard Manley Hopkins: An Idiom of Desperation, 


pp. 145-173. (Chatterton lecture read at the British Academy, May 13, 
8959; reprinted from the proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 


XLV). During his lifetime, Hopkins’s stahding as a poet was very low. ` 


He knew ‘the isolation of the 19th-century artist not because he was a 
Jesuit, but because he was “already cut off by unalterable features of his 
own temperament.” As a writer Hopkins was both “isolated and involved, 
both idiosyncratic and completely central.” Hopkins was a completely 
successful poet: his work, “despite its occasional eccentricities, was right 
in: all its major decisions.” 





$3531. Shiplen, Joseph T. Eugene O'Neill and the Critics, pp. 118-124. 





 SOciah responsibility of the creative writer is determined from the point$ 


-. The majority of writers consider society to be of secondary importance, 1 


. 3838. Kalim, M. S. The Teaching of English Language and Literature; 


9. . 


. Of destroying. 





 stani literature. 


3536. Ashraf, Syed Ali. The Writer and His Social Responsibility, pp. 
174-179. There are two types of writers: utilitarian and creative. The? 









of view of the artist who creates and from the point of view of readers. 4 


but there are other writers and critics who hold moral considerations as§ 
basic ingredients in their writings. The writer’s responsibility in this] 
technological age lies in the presentation of his deeply felt human rela-3 
tionships and values. The Pakistani writers should keep themselves in; 
touch with the basic currents of thought prevalent among the masses 
and try to make them aware of higher values. 


3537. Jamil, Maya. The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-: 
upon-Avon (1960), pp. 180-186. [Personal reactions to and evaluations? 
of the 1960 presentations of T. G. V., Shrew, Merch., and Twel.] "The; 
theater is at an incipient age in the subcontinent, and professional per} 
formances, such as those at Stratford, are revelations. They serve toj 
convince .one that Shakespearean producers and actors are the bests 
interpreters of the Bard. Ë 





in Pakistan, pp. 197-202. The overall methods and, results of the teach-: 
ing of English in Pakistan"are poor and disappointing, respectively. Since; 
World War II a new, rich class of people with no réspect for education’ 
and culture has arisen. As a result, educational standards have fallen. 
During 1960-1961 the negative tendencies fostered by this class of 
people have been checked. The old aristocratic attitudé't ‘towards the'com- 
mand of the English language is being replaced “by a business-like 
attempt at learning it for ordinary purposes." The teaching of English 
language and literature in Pakistan at all educational levels will be 
improved when modern criticism is more judiciously applied to Paki- 
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3539. Fulton, Robin. For All Ill-Treated Fellows, pp. 206-213. Some 
of Housman's somber moods, especially as expressed in More Poems! 
are understandable to normally contented people, while other somber 
moods are unreasonable. It is perhaps worthwhile, therefore, "to sift the 
different qualities rather than to lump them together and label him zi 
pessimist.” The hint of time as a vicious circle is a common one in 
Housman. If time is an ambiguous force, "restoring as well as stealing; 
redeeming as well as condemning,” then Housman was unwilling to 
recognize the ambivalence. For him, time had only the single purpose 


3540. Millgate, Michael. Contemporary English Fiction: Some Obser 
vations, pp. 214-220. There are few, if any, great writers in England! 
The old guard— Forster, Huxley, Waugh, and so on—have had "T 


3 
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day. The mainstream of contemporary English fiction is represented by 
C. P. Snow and those who think and write as he does. William Golding 
and Lawrence Durrell stand somewhat apart from the main current. 
The irritations which bothered “The Angry Young Men” were mostly of 
a rather trivial kind which “provided a strictly limited amount of fictional 
material,” 


, HI:1, April 1963, 


3541. Wain, John. Drama: the Changing Form, pp. 4-16 (reprinted 
from part of Wain's Essays on Literature and Ideas, St. Martin's Press, 
1963), The dramatists since 1950 have been writing for a theater that is 
in a healthier state than it was to that date. The theater is moving from 
harmful naturalism to its own essential nature, which is halfway between 
"discussion and ritual.” The younger writers, such as Samuel Beckett, 
are reaching out for an intimate relationship with the audience. This 
relationship is achieved not with "realistic" acting, but by means of a 
skill which functions to bring in the audience as “an all-important third 
wall of a triangle.” Only an experimental theater, ready especially to go 
back to its own roots in participations and ritual, can survive. 


3542. Jagendorf, M. Outline for a Comparison Between the American 
and European Folk and Fairy Tales, pp. 17-23. [Lecture delivered at 
the University of Colorado before the Colorado Folklore Society]. There 
are at least ten differences between American and European folk tales. 
(Some differences are that American tales are dominated by the ego “T”; 
there are no traditional beginnings in American tales; and American tales 
are more humorous and lack brutality.) | 


3543. King, Bruce. Pilgrim' Progress and the Protestant Tradition, pp. 
24-30. Bunyan was part of a Puritan tradition in literature which “sub- 
verts society for an established morality.” The tradition of the Puritan 
writer for whom the world is a stage and whose main character is a vic- 
torious hero, a champion of the right cause, has been overrated as well 
as unjustly scorned in sophisticated circles. The power of Pilgrim’s 
Progress lies in its subjectivity. It is not a dull moral allegory nor a 
great masterpiece. “It is a work of fiction which records through its 
plot the interaction of a search for religious salvation and the pressures 
of society on the mind.” 


3544, Blackmur, R. P. A Poetics for Infatuation, pp. 38-59. The order 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets supplied by the 1609 quarto seems sensible with 
respect to the sentiments of the sonnets and almost a “desirable sequence 
with respect to the notion of development.” Numbers 1 to 17 make a 
preparatory exercise for the theme which emerges in number 18 and 
continues through number 126. With number 127 the theme rises to a 
new level which lasts through number 152. The remaining pair of son- 
nets sounds a light echo of the general theme which is “infatuation: its 
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imitation, cultivation, and history, together with its peaks of triumph and 
devastation.” | 


3545. Ali, S. M. Mahfuz. A Note on Aristotle's Theory of Imitation as 
Reflected in Shakespeare's Use of North's PLUTARCH, pp. 60-63. The 
term imitation has a long history and has, in the course of that history, 
been variously interpreted. The use by Sir Philip Sidney of the 
term as transformation and improvement, not as merely copying, was 
not uncommon. Shakespeare, especially in the barge scene in Antony, 
transformed the related material from Plutarch rather than inventing 


new material. 
— William J. Kimball 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 31, Spring 1967. 


3546. Smith, Elton E. Tennyson Criticism 1923-1966: From Fragmen- 
tation to Tension in Polarity, pp. 1-4. Most of the chief critical works on] 
Tennyson from 1923 on tend to be partial and stress isolated aspects off 
his poetry and person. A new view of Tennyson sees him as in a per- 
manent state of tension, balanced throughout his career between unre- 
solvable opposites in which the truth is likely to be in both rather than 
exclusively in either. 


3547. Ryals, Clyde de L. YDYLLS OF THE KING: Tennyson’s New 
Realism, pp. 5-7. In Memoriam is an idealistic poem incorporating an 
optimism achieved through a transcendental faith. The transcendentalism 
of In Memoriam is rejected in Idylls of the King. In the latter poem 
Tennyson sees life as filled with illusions and contradictions. In spite 
of this, man must confront experience and commit himself, for existence 
blossoms in eternity. 


3548. Buckley, Jerome H. Tennyson's Irony, pp. 7-10. One of Tenny- 
son's strategies for disengaging himself from his art and achieving dis4 
tance and self-defense is irony. In his later work his irony became cosmic 
when he concerned himself with “the disparity between man's littleness 
in space and time and the magnitude and longevity of the natural world." 


3549. Knoepflmacher, U. C. George Eliot’s Anti-Romantic Romance: 
MR. GILFIL'S LOVE-STORY, pp. 11-15. Far from being an "inexj 
plicable incursion into a melodramatic realm unbefitting a realistic 
author," as one critic recently called it, Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story effectively, 
illustrates the real nature of a world in which happiness is brief and 
romance lies unseen. Loss stunts the growth of a strong man, and 
although it increases his tolerance toward humanity, it does not strengthen 
his faith in the hereafter. 


3550. Buchen, Irving H. Metaphysical and Social Evolution ໃຖ 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, pp. 15-20. Emily Bronté’s omission of 
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society in her poetry implies a disparity between her metaphysics and 
her sociology. Wuthering Heights, however, suggests possible relation- 
ships between the two through Emily’s treatment of evolution in terms 
that adjust the social and religious elements in her work. Nature operates 
cyclically; the caterpillar becomes the beautiful butterfly. The plot of 
the novel suggests that in society there is an analogous movement toward 
cyclical renewal. 


3551. Kirkpatrick, Larry. The Gothic Flame of Charles Dickens, pp. 20- 
24. The influence of the Gothic novel on Dickens is obvious in Bleak 
House and Great Expectations, but it is also found in The Old Curiesity 
Shop, Little Dorrit, and Our Mutual Friend, although the effect of these 
š novels is not Gothic. The impetus derived from Gothic fiction enabled 

* Dickens to deal directly with the supernatural and the macabre. He 
: used the Gothic atmosphere, a blend of the real with fantasy, to define 
. the moral quality of the Victorian world and to criticize its abuses. By 
v not descending into the eccentricity and bathos of the Gothic novelists, 
the created a fictional world of lasting value that is closely tied to 
ordinary life. 





gra “ຫຫ: ແແ< : . 


13552, Lohrli, Anne. Coventry Patmore in HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 95 
725-27. Patmore contributed one story and two poems to Dickens's 
{ Household Words. He thought well enough of the poems to use parts of 
¿them in two later works, Faithful Forever and The Angel in the House. 


13553. Kelly, Richard. The American in England: An Examination of a 
| Hitherto Neglected Satire by Douglas Jerrold, pp. 28-31. Jerrold used 
‘the popularity of an American dwarf, known as General Tom Thumb, 
who had been brought to England by P. T. Barnum, to effectively satirize 
American and English culture in a series of lively articles called The 
English in Little, which he contributed to Punch in 1846 and 1847. 


3554. Thompson, Leslie M. Becky Sharp and the Virtues of Sin, pp. 
.31-33. Commentators on Becky Sharp have tended to overlook her 
virtues. Although her motives are selfish, she knows how to give at least 
itemporary happiness to others and, out of self-interest, bring about a 
iradical change for the better in her husband. 


Lans O'Dea, Raymond. The *Haunting Shade" That Accompanies the 
; Virtuous Elizabeth-Jane in THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, pp. 
:33-36. Hardy's character Elizabeth-Jane in The Mayor of Casterbridge 
thas not received the attention she deserves because of Hardy's artistic 
‘handling of her role in the novel. She is a force for death in that mis- 
‘fortunes befall those associated with her, but she is also a force for life in 
‘that she achieves a happy marriage. By means of the role he gives her 
'in the novel Hardy subtly illustrates his belief that those who submit 
‘themselves to the moral order of necessity survive and, he implies, inad- 
vertently destroy those who violate that order. 

- 





` or theorize about them. 
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3556. Robbins, Larry M. Mill and Middlemarch: The Progress of Public : 
Opinion, pp. 37-39. George Eliot, by demonstrating in Middlemarch the ! 
power of society over the individual, applies some of the social theories | 
of Mill’s On Liberty, which she probably had read. In forming opinions : 
: and making judgments, Middlemarch operates not by rationality but by : 
what Mill calls "legitimate or illegitimate self-interest.” Both Mill and : 
Eliot show that public opinion is a powerful but neutral force; it can be: 
either beneficial or tyrannical. ! 


3557. Noland, Richard W. Tennyson and Hegel on War, pp. 39-40. In 
Tennyson's Maud the narrator regards war as personal and national: 
ethical therapy. Both in his views on war and in his imagery the narrator : 
closely parallels Hegel, whom Tennyson had studied. 


3558. Williamson, Eugene. Matthew Arnold's Letters to George Stacey , 
Gibson,, pp. 40-42. Six hitherto unpublished letters from Arnold to 
Gibson, English botanist and philanthropist, reveal Arnold's strong; 
interest in botany. 


3559. Tutein, David W. Benjamin Disraeli and R, Shelton Mackenzie: š 
Unpublished Letters, pp. 42-44. Three hitherto unpublished letters from: 
Disraeli to Mackenzie, biographer and reporter, show his high regard y 
for his father and his inaccurate knowledge of his ancestors. 


. Q ຈ n 


3560. Adrian, Arthur A. Carlyle on Editing Letters, pp. 45-46. Carlyle's: 
advice on editing letters is sound and practical and shows that he recog-: 
nized the importance of orderly arrangement in spite of his own lapses. 


3561. Smith, Mary D. A Note on the Fluctuation of Fortune in Trol- 
lope's Barsefshire, pp. 46-47. Yn his Barsetshire series Trollope calls no? 
fewer than three women the richest heiresses in England. An estimate’ 
of their fortunes based on Trollope’s figures furthermore indicates fas 
“richest” means widely different sums of money. 


3562. Langford, Thomas. The Three Pictures in JANE EYRE, pp. 
47-48. The three pictures painted by Jane which are described in Chapter 
XIII may represent the three chief sections of Jane's life and of the novel. 
They are therefore symbolic devices that give additional unity to a novel 
sometimes regarded as episodic. 


3563. Thomson, Fred C. Elizabeth Barrett Browning on Spiritualism: A 
New Letter, pp. 49-52. A hitherto unpublished letter from Browning to 
John Westland Marston, English dramatist, provides a full statement of 
her views on spiritualism and shows her trying to temper conviction 
with reasonableness. She accepts the "facts" but is reluctant to interpret 
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3564. Omans, Glen A. Some Biographical Light on Rossetti’s Translations 
of Villon, pp. 52-54. Biographical evidence supports the inference that 
Rossetti made his three Villon translations to fatten his 1870 Poems and 
that the stimulus to translate Villon came from Swinburne, whose own 
polished translations of Villon are less well known than Rossetti's. 


3565. Hurley, Edward T. Piero di Cosimo: An Alternate Analogy for 
George Eliot’s Realism, pp. 54-56. Discussions of Eliot’s theory ‘of fiction 
commonly center on the analogy of the Dutch realists and the writer in 
Chapter XVII of Adam Bede. A better analogy is Piero di Cosimo in 
Romola. Piero combines the ideal with the real by his insight, as does 
Eliot in her fiction. 


3566. Swanson, Donald R. Ruskin and His “Master,” pp. 56-59. 
Although Ruskin regarded Carlyle as the master who alone was able to 
guide him toward goodness and truth, the two differed in many ways. 
Carlyle saw little beauty in art and nature, regarded work primarily as a 
duty, condemned happiness, and was timid in regard to advocating 
specific reforms. Ruskin remained a lover of beauty, thought that work 
should give happiness, regarded happiness as one of man’s chief earthly 
goals, and was not afraid of experiments to improve the social order. 
After Carlyle’s self-pity was made public in his posthumously published 
letters to Emerson, Carlyle ceased to be Ruskin’s master and hero. 
—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN POETRY, IV:2, Spring 1966. 


3567. Ryals, Clyde de L. Arnold’s BALDER DEAD, pp. 67-81. 
zArnold’s neglected poem, as advised in his 1853 “Preface,” has an 
lancient tragic subject, plain diction, and an analogy between past and 
present. Leaving the source, the bored, hateful gods mourn their coming 
death in bewailing Balder's. But like other Arnold heroes, dead only to 
the world, Balder finds resignation in Hell and prophesies a new age. 
Balder Dead marks a climax in Arnold's growth: an allegory of his 
mind, a poetic religious vision—his idea of proper modern poetry. 


3568. Danzig, Allan. Tennysons THE PRINCESS: A Definition of 
Love, pp. 83-89. This comic mock-heroic romance on ‘the subject of 
love, not social institutions, shows the attraction of sexual opposites. 
[Only Christ heals this cleft nature in one person. A psychological analysis 


[of the poem shows differences bonding together, made clear by the role. 


of the child. Carnal love enters implicitly; the poem shows its part in a 
full relationship. 


[3569. Nelson, Charles Edwin. Role-Playing In THE RING AND THE 
BOOK, pp. 91-98. In Morse Peckham’s Beyond the Tragic Vision, role- 
players in a decadent culture make new values out of the self. In The 
Ring and the Book, Caponsacchi acts the fribble to survive, then wel- 
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comes the hero role. Evil Guido ຫ no theory of the self but imitates 
respectable men. Pompilia offers Caponsacchi a role to grow in. Guido 
apes the hero role, for, being destructive, he cannot create a role, a truth 
he accepts before he dies. But Caponsacchi has lost his sustaining Pom- 
"pilia. In Browning, role-playing fails without objective validity. 


0. Reed, John R. Swinburnes TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE: The 
Poet-Lover’s Song of Love, pp. 99-120. In this poem Swinburne hopes to 
share the immortality of the lovers he praises. Technical skill saves the 
poem from being random music, but the philosophy offers better evidence 
of structure. Love as a power to direct and outlast life takes on images 
of the sun, light, stars, and fire, and enriches as it suffuses images of 
change (the sea, flowers, bodies). That supernal power is best expressed 
in music, which the lovers both sing and are. Swinburne shares their 
hope in creating a version of that music. 


3571. Perrine, Laurence. When Does Hope Mean Doubt?: The Tone of 
CROSSING THE BAR, pp. 127-131. Though Tennyson at times doubted 
immortality, the writing of Crossing the Bar was not one of those times.§ 
The poem is full of images and parallels of confident hope, but does 
betray ambiguity concerning the soul—-whether it is an impersonal off- 
shoot of pantheism or an identity. returning to an anthropomorphic God. 


3572. Gray, J. M. Source and Symbol in GERAINT AND ENID: Ten- 
nyson's Doorm and Limours, pp. 131-132. In Lady Charlotte Guest's 
The Mabinogion, Geraint meets first Earl Dwrm and then Earl Limours, 
but Tennyson reverses the order in Geraint and Enid, possibly, 
because the sound of “Doorm” applies well to the brutal man, and of 
“Limours” to the amorous one, each name fixing the moral defect of its 
bearer. ' . 


3573. Melchiori, Barbara. Browning’s ANDREA DEL SARTO: A 

French Source in De Musset, pp. 132-136. As we know Browning was 

familiar with Alfred de Musset's circle in 1852, Musset's play on. Andrea 

del Sarto may have suggested parts of Browning's 1853 poem, both for 

actual references and lines found in Musset but not in Vasari (their com? 

mon source), and more for the whole view of Sarto as a weak man, only, 
 hinted in Vasari, but explicit in Musset. ) 


3574. Going, William T. Blunt's Sonnets and Skittles: A Further Word, 
pp. 136-141. The sonnet sequences of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt on Cather! 
. ine Walters, The Love Sonnets of Proteus (1881) and Esther (1892), dis; 
play a lasting devotion and respect far removed from the sensational 
journalism of the novel Skittles (1864) by Bracebridge Hemyng. The 
latter is based on gossip, the fornfer on a life-long attachment enriched 
by personal letters and memoirs that (when they are released by the 
Blunt family in 1972) will be useful for a study of a brilliant woman. 
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: Belshazzar, Herod—foretell her fall. The palace resembles a cathedral; 
' but its pictures ignore suffering. The throne room is the climactic blas- 
| phemy, with the great dead made into icons. In disgust at her pride, the 
Soul's moral revulsion repeats imagery ironically, especially that of 
stillness and solitude. The last stanza is consistent; it is devout to imitate 
' God's works, and to share their beauty. 


' motif as outward and inward views of the same scene, but contrasts the 


' Sea-Fairies puts the reader in the sailors’ place. The frame of The Lotos- 
: Eaters balances Ulysses's “Courage” and the lyric; the lyric weaves sub- 
| ject and object with stanzas of description and complaint; the narrator 


questions the Lady’s motives. 


3577. Tobias, R. C. The Year’s Work in Victorian Poetry: 1965, pp. 
175-198. [This essay is a bibliograplfical and critical review.] ` 


* 


3578. Poston, Lawrence, I. PELLEAS AND ETTARE: Tennyson's 


develops the ‘delusion theme of the preceding idyll, The. Holy Grail, 


islander, he confuses values on meeting Ettare in the evil forest. The 
garden betrayal scene symbolizes passion, Ettare’s wasted beauty, Pel- 
leas's madness. He becomes fortune’s fool like Troilus, and exceeds 
Balin’s revulsion, as nearer the court’s inner decay. Its topic of false ideals 
makes the idyll a fitting sequel to The Holy Grail. 


THECLA, pp. 204-209. This poem seems by topic, tone, and technique 


Mrs. Browning's A CURSE FOR A NATION, pp. 210-212. A previously 
unpublished letter by Browning claims Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
anti-slavery poem; A Curse for a Nation, attacks an American pro: 
Southern diplomatic overture for making Cuba a slave state. Appearing 
in Poems Before Congress (1860) on Napoleon III's invasion of Italy, the 
poem berates both Britain and America for indifference to freedom at 
home and abroad. 


3575. ດ Joseph. THE PALACE OF ART Revisited, pp. 149-1 62. 
In The Palace of Art, Tennyson’s lavish imagery is a fable of pride. The, ` 
| Soul’s offense is not aestheticism but divine rivalry. Biblical allusions— _ 


3576. Wilkenfeld, R. B. The Shape of Two Voices, pp. 163-173. In 
| A Spirit Haunts the Year's Last Hours, Tennyson uses the two-voices’ 


| narrative frame with the lyric in The Hesperides. The frame of The. 
repeats "seem." Tennyson revised The Lady of Shalott to end stanzas . 


with the Lady's comment, but gave the last speech to Lancelot, who 


“Troilus,” pp. 199-204. More of a courtly lover than the religious Gareth . 
in his view of knighthood, Pelleas of Tennyson’s Pelleas and Ettare. 


when he idolizes his lady as did Chaucers Troilus. A simple: 


3579. Sharples, Sister Marian. Conjecturing a` Date for Hopkins’ ST. ; 


- 


to have been written while Hopkins was a student at Balliol in 1865-1866. , 


3580. Delaura, David J. A Robert Browning Letter: The Occasion ‘of. ` 
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3581. Winter, J. L. Notes On THE WINDHOVER, pp. 212-213. In 


this Hopkins poem “the rolling level” names air and anticipates a plowed 


‘field. “Skate’s heel” and “bow-bend” have conceptual.as well as concrete | 
. reference. “Stirred” suggests. the heart is a weak prey. “Plume” in OED d 
' means the hawk’s plucking its prey. The first two lines offer a phonic 


e version of the hawk's hovering, 





', The import is in the thinking and not the, thought; for sound patterns 





- 3585. Cadbury, William. The Siructure of Feeling. in a Poem by Pst. 
‘more: Meter, Phonology, Form, pp. 237-251. The explicit analogy 


- rhymes give way to .high-tonal, overcoming in comic éan ^ counter 


i “read” submorphemic patterns which expand the obvious meaning. ` 


P 3582. avum Meredith B. The Arthurian Group in THE DEFENCE 
 'OF.GUENEVERE AND. OTHER POEMS, pp. 213-218. The Malory . 


material in William Morris’s work (1858) is a spiritual drama. The 


, , Defence of Guenevere and King Arthur’s Tomb deal as a pair wiih sin. 


The queen moves from general confession to repentance of specific acts ' 


`. ira public, then a private apology. Sir Galahad, A Christmas Mystery 


and The Chapel in Lyonesse deal as a pair with salvation. Galahad's 
general purity in the third must be confirmed by deeds in the fourth . 
poem. Concern for Launcelot unites the four poems, as he excites carnal 


‘love i in the first two and spiritual in the last two. - 


3583. Malbone, Raymond Gates. That Blasted Rose-acacia: A Note on 
Browning’s SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER, pp. 218-221. 


‘The. anti-climax of the rose-acacia stanza in this pocm poses no critical 


nor grammatical problems, for the petty fantasy fits the cautious venom | 


of the speaker, wag cannot harm, the vital, pious Brother Lawrenca, 


ໄ * 


» 1V:4, Autumn 1966. 


3584. ແ. R. L. Horatian Tradition and Pastoral Mode in Hous- 
man's A SHROPSHIRE LAD, pp. 223-235. In this poem Housman 
fatalistically sings of man as the small but tragic center of nature, cspe- 





. cially as:time has decayed the mythical Shropshire from its pleasant past. 


Violent vitality shifts through cycles óf death. Housman’s Terence, with | 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Horace, sensesglifc’s few joys more keenly in 


. nature. But death denies the dream-world these beauties inspire, as 


fading memory kills the loved past. The only recourse is not sa Ec matur- 


b. ity, but a nonsense philosophy and fellowship in suffering. Hons nan” 
». imitates the technique of ‘Tennyson’ s kz Memoriam to fix hope and fes) qn 
elegiac. convention, , ° : TE 


differs from the use of sound in Coventry Patmore’s Love at Large. 


excite as the idea does not. The opening. of the poem contiasts with the 
closirig as the. ‘meter varies toward a light falling beat, and Jou-tonal 


motion in consonant complexity. High-tonal metric stress thi. l ຖຣ 
towards the end. This phonemic paraliel:te the discourse | “ies oos fo 
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3586. Kintgen, Eugene R. Childe Roland and the. Perversity: ef^ the 
Mind, pp. 253-258. The hero of Browning’s Childe Roland to the Dark . 
Tower Came colors the scene with malice from his preoccupied reactions. 
The “harrow” could have dug the “plash,” with no need for malign inter- 
pretations. Roland wins by resisting this perversity, which attacks him 
with images of death and the devil, and with the delusion of free will 
trapped in an evil plan. “The quest . élicits the imagery, while the 
imagery defines the difficulties of the quest. " “Jt is more to prove the 
mind wrong than to defeat the world that the goa] must be reached.” 
As in a dramatic monologue, the character reveals- himself while other- 

wise engaged. Such inner victory makes apt.the links with Lear. ` : 


3587. Sandstrom, Glenn. JAMES LEE'S. WIFE—and Browning’ s, pp. | 
259-270. This poem is a literary version of Browning’ s marriage, using . 
images from Sonnets from the Portuguese for a * clash. between their 
loves. The poem traces the wife's progress from fear of her mate's 
ອດເ to blame of it, through despair and rejecticn of her ideal, 

to her decision to love for love's sake, until she must accept time, "and 
with it her mate's imperfection; which she sees finally as vital, but not 
before he rejects her. This progress parallels Robert's guilt at failing his 
wife, but also his faith in himself. The images bring a unity which 
Elizabeth Barrett's death must defer for them until heaven. 


3588. Feshbach, Sidney. Empedocks at Dover Beach, pp. 271-275. 
The first two stanzas of Dover Beach were written on a page of notes on 
Empedocles. Arnold believes with Empedocles that man’s. bumours. 
help him understand the Love-Hate struggle that moves the world. The | 
Tast lines paraphrase Empedocles's Fragment 121. His Fragment 17, 
which looks for avatars of Love in humans because it is hard to discern 
in the turmoil of elements; is probably a source for the so-called senti- 
mental recourse to love at the end. While the poem stands in its own 
right, Empedocle s confirms Arnold's ideas by joining cosmology and. 
psychology in a dynamics of human nature playing through the physical 
world. 


, 


3589. John, Brian. ວາມມັ um ARABIAN 


NIGHTS and the Individuation Process, pp. 275-279. In this poem,. E 


Tennyson imagines a personal aesthetic fulfillment.. The journey motif, 
and the Edenic gardens, are attempts to succeed” by archetypes. The 
‘ vision within the vision echoes Coleridge and Keatssand anticipates Yeats. 
But the joy is momentary, and ir most of his other 1842 poems, Tenny- 
son renounced the attempt to make imagination justify itself by the sheer 


power of its creativity, 
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3599, Kvapil, Charline R. HOW ເ ເ STRIKES A CONTEMPORARY: 
A Dramatic Monologue, pp. 279-283. Critics have divided on this Brown- 
ing.poem:. the poet is either realist or idealist. But the poem is a dramatic 
monologue. The speaker think¢ through material images, yet fears the 
poet's perception, and unwittingly suggests allegory in referring to the 
reports to “our Lord the King.” He returns sharply to the mundane. 
whenever his thoughts on the poet lead him into realms of pure value. | 
He denies all the poet’s guises but that of spy. His memory of childhood - 
shows his regret at his-inability to be more than a contemporary.  : | 


3591, White, Gertrude M. Hopkins GOD'S GRANDEUR: A Poetic | 
Statement of Christian Doctrine, pp. 284-287. Hopkins's poem expresses 
the drama of Christian salvation. . "[Tlhe ooze of oil/Crushed" is the- 
central image, meant to contrast the action of God in the opening with 
His.passion in these lines. The industrial images await the resolution of 
this clash; when the sestet redeems “the black West” with “dearest fresh- 
ness” (bought at great price), and transforms the divine fire of the octet 
inte the dove with. bright wings to suggest the Christian union of flesh 
and spirit. ເ 
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3592, ` Govil, O. P. À Note on MiH sud ກດ PAULINE, pp. 
287-291: At the time of publishing Pauline anonymously, Browning wel- 
comed the sincerity in Mill's critique. He accepted the charge of “trans- 
parent” meaning, and saw che fault in his poor mastery of the indirect 
. confessional. His dislike of the critique arose only in later life when 
"people: learned he ` was the author of a weakly written work. l 


' 3893. O'Dea, Richard I. THE LOSS OF THE EURYDICE: A Possible 
Key to the Reading of Hopkins, pp. 291-293. 1n its absence of involved 
metaphor and daring diction this poem can offer a . plain view of Hop- 
.kins's deeper poetic method. A Scotist who perceives in concrete uni-§ 
versals, he extends the metaphor through the whowe poem: subject A 
L. (the lost ship) compared. to subject B (England) in a common quality 
E. (loss « of life, D of faith). | 


—— vi, Spring 1967. EE 


*.- 3594, Eggenschwiler, David L. Arnold's Y: sive Questers, pp. 1-11. Ta 
Khe Sctoier-Gipsy and Thyrsis Arnold prefers guesting to finding, and 
develops heightened awareness by’ equanimity in the face of life. Thi 
“applied pastoral" is an ethical paradox of both resignation and partici 
pation. The speakers invoke their syiibols.which they can ccuceive bir 
not achieve. This. altexs Joseph Glanvill's robust, gregarious magician 
into a fugitive symbol. The first sbeaker stops following the gipsy upon 
realizing his motives are alien to the icc al; in Thyrsis he wills an slontity, 
with the dead hero's quest, but cannot accept iis validity for his time. 








3895. Rader, Louis. Hopkins’ Dark Sonnets: Another New Expression, 
pp. 13-20. Both late and early, Hopkins attempted new expression. His 
carlier work gave the English sonnet the. scope that elision and syllable 
count give the Ttalian. But five years before the. dark sonnets, he devel- 
oped concision with chauged syntax—both in the dark sonnets. and in 
all other poems of this period. This new ‘syntax—ellipsis, inversion, and 
repeated words—was meant to compress until comprehension brings an 


explosion of meaning. Even in the dark sonnets then, Hopkins enjoyed a ` 


conscious drive toward higher artisiry. , 


3596. Howard, Ronnalie Roper. Rossetti’s A LAST CONFESSION: A 


Dramatic Monologue, pp. 21-29. In A- Last Confession the skeptfcal 
Rossetti can ise religious and mystical themes without having to account. 


fot his ambivalence, because as a dramatic monologue, the poem bids 


for our sympathy with a personality eluding conventional character | 
categories. The internal structure of the poem shows the character's 


` 


າສ 


attempt to mitigate the crime he recounts as the external structure. But . 


we can judge him as well as sympathize, for in framing his apology to 
win over tbe priest, he seeras to justify the murder before cos s it. 
3597, Kinneavy, Gerald B; Character and Action in Swinburne’ 8 
CHASTELAMD, pp. 31-39. Swinburne’s play is a love-tragedy in which 
the central igure is nuo: the titular hero. Chastelard. is always ready 
ito sacrifice ມນ... it as an ideni courtly lover. The tragedy is Mary's ina- 


 bibiy to saciisice rower, iepulation, and comfort. .But she transcends the. | 


— + 


ste Lul pe of T. tal Womiaa oy grieving fog her weakness that sends the 
stil devoted Curnctelerd to his death. This conflict. makes her dynamic, 
wht +> he Gas been static ail through the play. “Her struggle . . . to rise 
to Vie ideal makes her ‘better than innocent.’ ” Q7 ; 













» 


$58, Sëuw, W. David. The Idealist's Dilemma in iDVLLS cor THE 
KES G, pp, 44 52. la Idylis of the Eing, Tennyson poses the problen: of 


Wii others. The hurc ox each idyil learns the spirit in a contest with the 


a natrafive line, 3c vuta is a. human act tc be found anew in each era. 


> 


3599, Chandler, Alice. Cousin Ciara Vere de Vere, pp. 55-57. Tenny 


in 1732, when the poem was written. An initial Y in Clara Tennyson- 


was unsuccassfuily courted by the poets brother Charles. tady Clara 


flesh, The poem bridges ihe gap dialectically: value acted out; nature . 

controlled Sy superna! symbols; cyclisthn—~covenants imply prevenient ' 
guii, psychovis of demiaion is expressed and denied in sexual -form. Con- d 
tradiction: i: 2 Ca capo-plot ensue from presenting a timeless-contflict id . 


‘@ 


e 


the npracucal idealist: a man can know only himself yet must interact | 


os Lady Clara Vere dc Vere may oe autobiographical. The dispute 
bets. ox > the E-rsonage ແມມ ດ the, Bayons wfanor ‘Tennysons reached a peak. | 


'Eyncourt' s copy of Pocims, Chiefly l.vrical (1830) suggests that- shed 


= . | i AE ` = , ` E" 675 
ike both fines of the Tennysons, aescended, distantly fon tis Veres) 
Tater was active in resone MNE: the oo 
3600. Wright, Charles D. How Matthew - Arnold Altered “Goethe on 
Poetry, » pp. 57-61. Arnold's “Introduction to Poetry," The Hundred , 
Greatest Men (1880), I, quotes the part of Goethe’s Maximen und Reflex- . 
ionen that names poetry as genius, but omis nearby sentences that ` i 
distinguish poetry (unreflectivc) from science (intellectual), for it was | 
Arpold’s intention to represent, poetry as the highest form of human 
endeavor, ບເດດ the peste arts by its reasoned morality. . | 


-— ງ V:2, Summer 1967. 


. 3601, -Hallgarth, Susan R. A Study of Heridas" Use of Nature, pp. 79- 
92. Hopkins uses nature as a symbol of Gov. His nature imagery ref'ects 

‘his changing religious attitudes: 1860-1806, natural description; 1576- 
1878, nature central ໄວ the poems on God's benevelence; 187 7-1885, 
nature peripheral to man’s relation to God, 1385-1889, nature miio in) 
poems on his worthiness of salvation. Times from praise to dont: uf t 
from extended imagery ci analogical argument to illustrative metaph nor. 
Spring imagery disappears. Agriculture imagery develops man's bruti: sh- 
ness. The late nature imagery uses. violence as an impetus to faith. 

























43602. Svislic; Martin. J. [a] aod Robert L. Felly [bl Browsi gs 
Grammarian: Contributions to a Diseussioa, pp. 25-112. [aj Z, Browne 
ing's Grammarian: Apparent Failure or Rez! pp. 93-104. Brownings 
A Grommerian's Funersi does not expose g false ເວ. Poems meant to 
support this claim by theaiatic contrast like The -tus ana C Wt 
commiserate with the artisi s aspirations. The youthrully sensual here is 
now like Thomas Linacre, whose porirak ú Oideas Erastus P gise 
of Folly finds a serious purpose in g grina, Livie o Beis nipi M mat 
. the “doctrine” rises above grammar. [bj Z. Daclyle an. Turléws Secre š 
A GRAMMARTANS FUNEKAL, pp. 105 112. ໃລະ , mis 2 dran iiics 
monologue that betrays the studeni; pietense. Climb: , the moustat, 
“they recount the ieacher’s life, which ento uw biguousiy — they rosch "e 
peak, subject to both storm and light. Tas conuasting :21nbiC peu! neler 
and dactyliic dimeter in fendnine rune inicet +. with Dainos. “The ria ວສ 
-are worst in the encomium. Praising curiews for high 1 iu ight, the studeni 
show t»ey reason but by metaphor, ior ‘he curiew l a pia s bic L. ag 
among men and 15 now migrating. The students picise in mote ໂດໂນ 
; ະຫລ, The grammarian is a ລເວ pedant with a death-wish. 


S E 





79603. Ziet low, Paul. The Tentutive Modo of Eardy’s Poems, pp. ໄ ;3: 
“126. Tn: Hardy’s poems on the kumun condition the only cerlaintics or 
"pain and its comfort, love—effected by che will We reasou but (ç 
s disillusion ourselves. The contrast between whei wa cow and what s 

: would attin is as painful as pain itseif. But no pein despairs, for ກາກ 





capacity to suffer breeds hope. We act impulsively, and our conscious-. 


ness is flawed; one can never identify completely with another—but sym- 
pathy 15 the source of morality. Poetry expresses our susceptibility, and 
heightens our sympathy. | : I 

3604. McGhee, Richard D. THALASSIUS: Swinburne’s Poetic Myth, 
pp. 127-136. This poem is a myth of the poet’s quest for vision and the 
gift of song. Writing after his study of Blake, he follows Blake in 
presenting the development of the artist.as a love story. As in Blake, 
the hero aspires to an artistry that enslaves before it exalts him. The only 
reality is the poet’s soul celebrating itself through a sacrament of art. 
The images of sun, sea, wind, and dark lady weave the sensuous world 
of the poem into an affirmation of aesthetic faith. 


3605. Frierson, J. W. The Stayed Reveller of Fox IHow,. pp. 137-140. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley's Life and Correspondence of Thomds Arnold, 
D. D. (1844) is a source of imagery in Matthew Arnold’s Shakespeare 
(1844), which, appearing in,The Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems 
(1849), has Arnold for subject, as other. poems in the volume bear 
out the imagery cf remote self-reliance. Other of the father’s later 


writings published in Stanley’s book are echoed in To: a Hoeng and Dover. ' 


3606. Doherry, Paul C. Hopkins SPRING AND FALL: TO A 


YOUNG CHILD, pp. 140-143. Seen as a dramatic monologue, Hop- : 


kiss's poem exemplifies Northrop Frye’s analogies of innocence and 
experience, for in thinking of original sin, the speaker abandons the yet 
valid imagery of spring and fall, but the reader remembers that original 
Sin does not preclude salvation. 


3057. Scheuerle, William H. MAGDALEN. AT MICHAELS GATE: 
A Peglected Lyric, pp. 144-146. In Henry Kingsley s fantasy The Boy 

cQ o ບຸນຫ ballad chy the legend of Joseph of Arimathea and the 
ທດ Thorn with restrained religious emotion contrasting Christ’s 
muscy wif Michael's harshness. The poem appears i in the Oxford Book 
of Victorian Verse. 











x 
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WASC,. N L, REVIEW, IL, 1967. 


3608. Casucil, Roveri. The irish Novel: Exile, Resignation, or Accept- 
ance, pp. 5-17. A too casy acceptance of exile and resignation as for- 


! —J ohn. Lindberg 


is to become significantly metaphoric for all men, it must explore the 
alternative of the acceptance and affirmation of the Irish ways of life, 
as Ulysses does, even if the materials of such life be grim. 


nilae has vitiated the Irish novel, with few exceptions. If the Irish novel 


a acides Sasa 
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3609. Clar k, David R. Poussin Ga Yeats sN EWS FOR THE DELPHIC 
ORACLE, pp. 33-44. Stanza 3 of Yeats's poem emphasizes the physically 
lustful aspects of Poussin's painting, The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, 
in order to accentuate the irresponsible savagery of man’s inexorable life. 
The poem's three stanzas represent “maturity, childhood, and youth.” 
The youths of Stanza 3, Peleus and Thetis and copulating satyrs and 
nymphs, symbolize for Yeats the start again of the ° ‘tragic human draina” 

for which the “golden codgers” of Stanza 1 sigh, and in which the inno- 


cents of Stanza 2 are slaughtered. Fc: out of the marriage came wrath- ` 


ful Achilles and the Trojan War. 


3610. Tillotson, Geoffrey. The Best Miateriai for Literature, pp. 47-51. 
That literature js better which, when we identify with it (enjoy it), "erninds 
us not of our individuality so much as our humanity. The quantity of 
intensely searched life must be great in the literature that would produce 
the- wide ‘sameness of response gencraied by Chaucer, Shakcsp-are, 
Wordsworth, afd Dickens. This wide quaztity cf life, intensely presented, 
assures the viability (because its audience is large) of the variety of 
literary methods that result in the depiction of the "concept of man.” 


3611. Harvel, R. W. The Reeve's Polesaic, pp. 62-73. Chaucer's Reeve's 
Tale, a polemic against the Miller, reveals the Reeve's character to be 
lacking "personal integration." His calculating, seifish approach to life 


results in a story of vengeance in which the values vacil'ate bet.veen 


green youth and rotten age. Conversely, the Miüiler's Tale is organic, 
held together by “its own sappy energy, or truth to nature or reason." 
The differences in the bawdy of the Miller and the Reeve are morc 
instructive than the superficial likenesses. 


' 


3612. Cowasjee, Saros. The Juxtaposition of Tragedy and ^4 Comedy in 


the Plays of Sean O’Casey, pp. 75-89. Thr.e O'Casey plays "Ke Shadow ; 
of a Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, and The Plough cnd the Stars-~- 
portray the "pathetic irony" of war-time Dublin low-life. O'Casey's men 
live illusory lives that are comic when brought into contac! with h 
tragic women, the courageous, humorless 5readwinners. The ui 
tion is "anti-illusionistic," unsentimental. In The Plough and the Po 
the idealistic, dreaming men take on added tragic implicati as, hahi 
tbis play the “meridian” of the technique on which O'Casey's joe a 
= -—Roberi T. FE nighion 


WEST VIRGINIA HISTORY, XXVIN:2, January 1967. 


3613. Moffat, Charles H., and Edward add Haor han (cds), 
Life of a Wanderer: The Memories of Edwa:d £ Stephenson HT, pp. 73- 
100. Stephenson (1801-2, who contributed articies to Atlantic state 
. newspapers and wrote a volume of pociry, telis in his memoirs abuut his 
family background and his travels through the South and Southwest. 


-| 
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3614. Sykes, Robert H. A Source for Mark Twain's Feud, pp. 191- 198. 


Although Twain manipulated the factual information to suit his artistic -. 


purposes, the Shépherdson-Gr angerford feud from Life on the Mississippi 
and Hucideberry Finn is analogous to the: Hatfield- McCoy feud in ten 
details. 


3615. Earl, Jesse A. The Life of John H. Diss DeBar and His Remi- 


niscenses of Doddridge County, 1883, pp. 228-240. DeBar, born in 
France, painted a small portrait of Charles Dickens during the latter's 
trip to the U.S. in 1842 (now in the West Virginia Department of 
Archives and History) He became ‘a state official and wrote the state 
handbook and reminiscences of Doddridge ດປູ, some of which are 
included here. l 
| —Anna Lou Ashby 
NOTICE OF SUBSCRIPTION RATE CHANGE 
As of January 1968, single coptes of AES will cost $1.50 instead 
of $1.00, and the price of subscriptions to institutions (schools, libraries, 
etc.) will be raised from $7.00 to, $12.00. The $7.00 rate will remain 
the same for subscriptions to individuals. 


NEW: FORMAT 


With the May 1967 issue of' AES a. new, typographical style was 


introduced. We stated that it was experimental and asked for readers' 
comments, Since the majority opinion is favorable, we have decided 
io retain this sivle. l 
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DERSON, SHERKODD. — 3463. 3414 3 
ANONYMOUS TEXTS 3261, 3361s 3293, 


RISTOPHANES 3401 E^ a 

ARISTOTLE 3545 : . . 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW 3558, 3967, 3388, , à ; 
3594, 3600, 3605 : ແ. 

ARNOLDe SIR EDWIN 3413 


ARNOLD, THOMAS — 3605 m won 
ATWOOD, MARGARET — 3526 — ' por ‘ 
AUDEN, WH: 3339 ‘he 


AUSTEN, JANE 3363 je `, 

BALL, NELSON 3526 : 

BEARDSLEY, MONROE (3296 i 

BECKETT, SAMUEL 3341, 3346, 3541 o 

BECRBOHM, MAX 3482, 3484. s’ 

BENNETT, JOSEPH 3413 ` 

BEOWULF 3523 

‘BIBLE 3359, 3444, 3523. 3607 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND SCHOLARSHIP 

BIRNEY, HOFFMAN ` 3517 

BLAKE, WILLIAM 3473, 3604 

BLUNT, WS 3574 . 

BOCCACCIO 3432 ; 

BOOTH, JUELLA — 3526 E" . 
' BORGHINI, RAFAELLO 3512 

BOSWELL» JAMES 3397 

BOWEN, RA 3279 

BRONTE» CHARLOTTE 3562 

BRONTE, EMILY 3550 

BROWNING: tB 35623 

BROMNING, ROBERT” 3569, 3573, 3580 

BROWNING, EB 3590 

BROWNING» ROBERT 

BROWNING, £8 3587 x 

BRHÜWNING, ROBERT 3587, 3540, 3592, . 

1602 š 
BROWN, CB — 3391, 3392, 3393, 3394, i 

3395 r . d . 
BRUN, FREDERICA 3268 : - 
BUNYAN; JOHN 3543 "n . 
BUSHNELL, 'HÜRACE 3284 : 

BUTLER, SAMUEL /17TH CENTURY/ 3357 
BYRON, GG, LORD 3354,-3355, 3356, 

33572 3358, 2359, 3360 
CAMUS, ALGERT 3382 
CARLYLE, THOMAS 3560, 3566 
CARPENTER, EDWARD 3413 , 2 
CASSITY, TURNER 4370 ` 
CATHER; WILLA. 3316 

‘CHAU 3262, 2263, 3350, 3449, 3511, 
t 3 3610, 3611 
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CHEEVER, JOHN 3465 
CHÉSTRE, THOMAS - 3349 
CHEVY-CHASE 3314 
CHILD, PHILLIP 3526 - 
;, CIBBER, COLLEY 3386 
. CICERO 3359 
, CCLARE, JOHN FITZGIBBON, EARL - . 3355 
+ CLARE, JOHN 3527 
 CLIFFORD, WAYNE 3526 
. CLENKSCALES, BERTIE 3279 
- COCHRANE, ELIZACETH 2427 
CULERIDGE, S1 3268, 3352, 3422, 3589 
COLMÜRE, LIONEL 3361 i 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 3390 
JOSEPH 3379, 3450 b. 7 
Re WILLIAM 3292 
RANE? STEPHEN 3436 
CREELEY, ROBERT 3420 
3259, 3497 
4L — 3281 
I 3321, 3344, 3404, 41444 
DAVENANT, WILLIAM 3514 
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FDEEUOBBLANQUE, EB 3415 
SDEMUSSET, ALFRED 3373 
OJRDEQUINCEY, THOMAS — 3624 
“DESCARTES, RENE 3316 
MR DICKENS, CHARLES 3551, 3610, 3615 
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“DICKINSON, JOHN” 3507 

CODISRAELI, BENJAMIN 3559 

, DONNE, JOHN 3333, 3358 ° 
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EPILATION 3520, 3538 ຈ 

ELIQT, GEORGE — 3275, 3543, 3556, 3565 

ELIOT, 15 3302, 3330, 3339 , 3344, 
3368, 3477 

CLLIJSTT GP 3216 

ECSRSUN, RM 328^, 3423; 3508, 3566 
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EMPSON, WILLIAM 3339 
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EVERSON, RG 3526 . 
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3608 
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GAY, JOHN 3515 
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JOHN 3405! 3518. 3564 
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, THEATER AND DRAMA 
(43385, 3387, 3389, 3390, 
2039324 35%1 > 
TREMES 33305 3470, 
XHOMAS, DYLAN 3339, 
SHDMAS,, RS. . 3339 
THOREAU., HD, ` 3472. 
TRENCH, RC 3269 
TREVISA. JOHN 3350 
ÍRICK, BERT 3478 > 
SROLLOPE: ANTHONY- 3561 
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National 
XIV;l, Sum.’ 
Nationai deir, 


965; 
Feb. É 966; 


1965; (3) 


d XVH:48, Nov; 30, 

ec. 28, 1965; (6) XVIII:8, 

16, March 8, 1965; 16, April 

19, 1966; 18, May 3, 1966; 42, Oct. 
18, 1966. 


‘ Neophilofogud (5) Lel, Jan. 1966; er 
2, April 1966; 3, July 1966. 

Meueren Sprochen, (1) XV:3, March 1966f 
4, April 1966; 5, May 1966; 6, June 
1966; 7, July 1966; 8, Aug: 1966; (4) 


9, Sept. 1966; 10, ‘Oct. - 1966; ]], 
Nov, 1966; (10) XVI:1, Jan. 1967; 2 
. Feb, 1967; 3, March "1967; 4, April 


1967; 5, May “1967; 6, “June . 1967. 
Meuphilologische Mitteilungen, {3} UX YE? 


1966; 3, 1966; (6) 4, 1966. 

New Éng fad Quarte riy, (3) XXXIX:2, 
- June 1966; 3, Sept, 1966; (6) 4, Dec. 
1966; (7) XL' 1, March 1967 


New Left Review, (2) No. 37. May-June 
1966; (á) No. 40, Nov.-Dec, 1966. 
New Mexico Quarterly, (4) XXXVI-2, Sum. 


ce ;(6) 3, Aut.’ 1966: 4, Win: 1966- 

New Rombler, (2) C:1, June 1966;° (6) 
C;ll, January 1967, 

New Statesman; e(4) Dec. 31, 1965; Jan. 
21, 1966; Feb. 11, 1966; Feb. 18, 1966; 
March 11, 1966; March 25, 1966; April 
1, 1966; June 10, 1966; July 1, 1966; 


ເ. 8, 1966; Aug. 12, 1966; Aug. 26, 


Journal | 


rail 1965; X ^ I Sp. . 


ງ 1700; 
46. . 


Papers of the Bibliographical Socie ay af 


Eran sof Wales Journat, (2) 


+ 


1966; Sept. 30, 


1966; : Sept. 23, 1966; 
SE 7, 1966; Oct. 14, 1266; Nov. 25, 
1966: Dec. 16, 1966; (6) Dec. 23, 1966; 
Jon. 6, 1967, Jan. ‘20, 1967; San, 27, 

New: York Folklore" Quarterly, - (8) XX: di 
Dec. 1964: (9) XXIII, March 1966; 
Sept. 1966. 

ບເບ Library Bulletin, (8) V:3, Aug. 

U rien Tijdschrift, (4) XIX:9, Nov. 

Northwest ra Quarterly, (7) XXXIX:1, 
Win. 1966-19 

Notes and ວມາ (1). XIII: 6, June 1966; 
7, July’ 1966; 8, Aug: 1966; (3) 9, 
Sept. 1966; ; . 1966; (4) 11, 
1966; 12, Dec. 1966; (8) XIV:l, Jan. 
1967; (8) 2, Feb. 1967; 3, March 1967: 
T o" 1967; 5, May 967; 6; -June 

(9) 7, July 1967; (10) 8, Aug. 


E ຍິມ. . 


Ohio State University Theatre 
` Bulletin, (2) No. 13, 1966. 


is fhe Review, (5) Mo. 3, Michaelmas 


Collection ` 


Overland, (2) No. 33, Dec. 1965. 


. 


-.--+--- 


America, (4) LX:3, Third Qr. 196 
152 QUIT Or. 1966; (8) LXII, 


(6 
First Qr. 


Papers on English ດ uage and Litera- 


ture, (6) 1:3, pum; 65; 4, Aut, 1963. 

Paris Review, (1) າ Sum. 1958; 20, 
Aut.-Win, 1958-1959, 

Partisan Review, (1) XXX11:4, “Fall 1965; 
XXXI, Win. 1966; 2, Sp: 1966; (e ~ 
3, Sum. 1966; 4, Fall.1966; (8. 
XXXIV:1, Win. 1967; . ‘2 agpP. 1967. 


`Pounch, (6) No. 26, April 1966; No. 27, 


Oct. 1966; (9). No.. 28, Feb. 


PCTE Bulletin, (7) No. 12,: Dec. 
ວດ (1) XLVII:3, Sum. 
Aut. 1966; (9). XLV, 

> Sp. 1967. 
Perspective, (5) XIV:3, Sp. 1966. 


Pme Meo Papers (West Virginia Univcr- 


1967. 
1965. 
1966; (6) 
Win..1967; 


sity Bulletin), (9) XV, June 1966. 

Philological Quarterly, (ໆ) - . XLIV:3. July 
‘1965; 4, Oct. 

Philologica' Pragensia, (7) x X:1, 1967. 

Phonetico, (1) !!:3 /4, 1958; VIII: 4, 1962. 

Phylon, (2) XXVH:1, Sp. 1966; “(3) 2, 
Sum. 1968; (8) 4, Win. 1966: ; 

Plamuk, (10) No 7, 1967. 

PMLA, (3) LXXXI:5, Oct. 1966; 7, Dec. 
1966; (5) LXXVII:4, Sept. 1962; (6) 
ເ | | l March 1967; (ອ) :2, May 

Poet and ເ; (2) I:3, Sp. +1966; (4) 
HiT, Fall 1966. ` 

Poetry, (2) ແທກ: July 1966: Aug. 
1966; (3) CIX:1, "Oct. 1966; (6) 3 ‘Dec. 
1966; 4, Jan. -1967; (10) 6, March 
1967: CX, 1967; 2, May 1967. , 

Proirie ‘Schooner, (2) xE a, de 1966; (3) 

- . 3, Fall 1966; (10) XLI:1, Sp. 1967; 2, 


Surn. 1967. 


' Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and 


Literary Society: Literary and 
cal Section, (5) X1:5, Nov.. 1964. 


Histori- 


Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society, (1) LXXXIE2, April 1964;° 3; 
July 1964; | LXXXIIE:4, Oct.. 1965: 
LXXXIV:2, "April 1966. 

Przeglad Humanistyczny, (8) X:1, 
2, 1966; 4, 1966. 

: 'Psychoanolytic Review, 
1966-1967. 

Publication of tha American ມ Soci- 
ety, (5) No. 42, Nov. 1964 


. TM 
Quarterly Journal of tiia NN of Con- 


1966; 
(S) Lll):4, Win. 


gress, (1) XX11:4, Oct. 1965; (8) XXIII:4, 
Oct= 6. 
ດຍເ Quarterly, (1) LXXi1:3, Aut. 1965; 
LXXIII, Sp. 1966; 2, Surn. 1966; (4) 
+ :3, . Aut. 1966; (10) 4, Win: 1966; 
LXXIV:1, Sp. 1967. 
: າເບ 
‚Ramparts, (2) V:3, Aug. 1966; (10) VI:I, 
July 1967. 


“Religious Theatre, (5) No. Sp. 1965, 

ອວ n and Modern Studas. (7) %, 
1 

Renaissance News, (1) ມ 3, ‘Aut. 1965; 
4, Win, 1965; XIX:1, Sp. 1966 2, Sum. 
1966. 

Renaissance Papers, ita 

ຊຸດດ, (1): TEM Win, 1966 3 
Sp. (8) SI Win. 1967; (9) 
Nel. zh 1966. 

, Research Studies, (5) XXXII: 2, June 1964; 
3, Sept. 1964; 4; Dec. 1964: XXXII, 
March 1965; 2, ria 1965; (7) 3 , Sept. 


1965; 4, Dec. 
Response, (2) VII: Y ein. 1966; 4, Easter 


Restoration and 18th Century Theatre Re- 


search, (1) V:1, May 1966; (6) 2, Nov. 
19667 "(10) VEI, May | 967, 

Review, (4) No. " Oct. 1966. 

Review of English Literature, (1) VII:1, 


Jan. 1966; 2, April 1966, 
ReView of English Studies (New Series), 
(3) XV1:63, Aug. 1965; 64, Nov. 1965; 


XV11:65, Feb. 1966; (5) 66, May 1966: 
I 67, Aug. 1966, 
Revista De Occidente, ns No, 35, Feb. 
176 (4) 1V:42, Se 966. < 
V 


vom ປອກ. ເ (4) LXXIV:7, Sept. 1965; 10, 


Sotire ດາດ (v) ໄປ: I, “Fall 1965; 2, 
Sp. 1966; (6) 1V:1, Fall 1966; (8) 2, 
Sp. 1967. š 

Saturday Review, (1) XLIX, Jan, 15, 1966; 

66; April 


ວ, 12, March 12, 

1966; Anil 16, 1966; April 23, 1966; 
. d) June 4, 1966; June 11, 1966; June 
25, 1966; July 23, 1966; Aug. 13, 
1966; (5). Sept. 3, 1966; Sept. 24, 
Nov, '26, 1966; Dec. 
1966; Dec. 3], 1966; 
I 967; (8) July 1, 1 967; 
1967; March 11; 1967; 


MY 6, 1967; M 13, 1967; M 20 
1967, n x 


Serif, 2 I: T, April 1964; 2, July 1964; 3, 
Oct. 964: 4, Dec. 1964; [|:] , March 
1965;. 2, June 1965; 3, Sept. 1965; 4, 

š າ) Ht, March 1966; 2, June 

Sept, 1966; (10) 4, Dec. 1966; 

IV:1, ນ 1967. 
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Seventeenth-Century News, (T) XV:1, sp 
1957; XVI:1, Sp. 1958; ງາ 
Century News, XVII (misnumberec 
XV1):1 Sp. 1959, was E in AES 
H:11, Nov. 1959; SCN, XVII:2, Sum 
1959, in AES, 11:12, bec 1959.]. 
XVIII:2-3, Sum.-Aut. 1960; X1X:1-2 
Sp.Sum. 1961; XXIII, Sp. 1964. 
XX111:1-2, Sp. -Sum. 1965; 3, Aut. 1965, 
4, . Win. 1965. 


Sewanee Review, (2) LXXIV:2, April-June 
1966. 


Shekespeare Jahrbuch (Weimar), (2) C 


1964-1965; Cil, 1966; (9) CHI ຜ 
Shakespeare Quarterly, {3 XVI: 4, Aut. 
1965; XVI, Win. ee (S) 2, Sp. 
1966: 3, Sum. 1966; (7) 4, Aut. 1966; 
XVIL, Win. 1967. i 

Shavian, (2) HE3, Win. 1965. 

Shaw -Review, (1) [X:1, Jan. 1966; 
May 1966; (2) 3, Sept. 1966: າປີ 
VIH:3, Sept. 1965; X:1, Jan. 1967; 1 
May 1967. 


ar ibe Sa No. 8, Sp. 1966; (10) No. 9, 


Slavic bad East European Journal, (5) ||| 


(ໄປ: ] , Sp. 1959; IV (XVII): 2, Sum. 
1960; vi: 3, Fall 1962; IX:1, Sp. 1965; 2, 
Sum. 1965; 4, Win. 1965; X:2, Sum. 


1966; (8) 4, Win. 1966. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, (2) LXV:1, 
1966; (6) 2, Sp. 1966; 3, Sum. 
4, Aut. 1966. 

South Dakota Review, (2) Hl, 
IV:2, Sum. 1966; (7) 3 

Southerly, (1) XXV:2, 1965; 3, 1965; (2) 
4, 1965. 

Southern California Quarterly (formerly 
Historical Society of Southern California 
Quarterly), (2) XLIV:1, March 1962; 4, 
Dec. 1962; XLV:1I, March 1963; XLVI: l, 


Win. 
1966; 


Aut. ] 965; 
Aut. 1966, 


March 1964: XLVI: 4, Dec. 1965; 
XLVIII:2, June 1966. 
i Quarterly, (2) 1V:1, Oct. 1965; 


Jan. 1966; 3, Aprit 1966; (8) 4, July 
1566. Vil, Oct. 1966; 2, Jan. 1967; 3, 
April 1967. 

Southern Review (Adeloide, Austrolio), (9) 
L3, 1965; 4, 1965; ikl, 1966. 
Southern Review iNew Oden (8) !:4, 


Aut 3 

Southern Speech Journal, (2) XXXI:3, Sp. 
1966;. 4, Sum. 1966. 

Southwest ‘Review, (2) LE1, Win. 1966; 2, 
TOT 65; (7) 3, Sum. ' 1966; 4, Áut. 


. Soviet Review, (8) V:3, Fall 1964. 


Spectator, (2) No. 7186, March 18, 
No. f March 25, 1966; No. 
April 1, 1966; No. 7189, April B, 
No. 7190, April 15, 1966; No. 
April 29, 1966; 


July 29, 
No. 7207, Aug. 12, ` € l 
‘Aug. 26, 1966: No. 7212, Sept. 16, 
1966; (4) No. ແ Sept. 30, 

No. 7219, Nov. 4, : 

11, 1966; No. 7226, Dec. 23, 
7230, Jan. 20, 1967; No. 7236; March 


3 
s! 965; 3, Sum. 


Spectrum, (2) VIII:2, Wifh, 
1966; (8) IX:1, Sp. 196 
peculium; (2) XL: 4, Oct. 1965; XLI:1, Jan. 
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- 


Stand, (1) VIII:1, 1966; 2, 


1966. I 
Stockholm Studies in ວາກ Philelogy, (2) 


| (New Series), 1960 
Studia Neophllologica (1) XXXV!E2, 1965; 
XXXVIII:1, 1966; (5) 2, 19 
Studia Romanica et Anglica, (2) No, 13-14, 
July-Dec. 1962; No. 17-18, July-Dec. 
1964; (8) No. .21-22, July-Dec. 1966. 
Studies in Bibliography, {6) XX, 1967. 
Studies in English Literature, 1500-1900, 


(2) V!:2, Sp. 1966; 3, Sum. 1966; (3) 
” 4, Aut. 1966; (6) VILI, Win. 1967; 
(9) 2, Sp. 1967. 


Studies in Linguistics, (7) XVlIIL:1, 2, 3, 
4, 1964-1966 (published in Sept. 1966). 
Studies in oq (4) LXit:4, July ars 


5, Oct. 1965; LXIH:]I, jen 1966; 

2 April 1966; E^ May 1966; 4, July 
1966; 5, Oct. 1966; LXIV:1, Jan, 1967; 
2, April 1967. 

Studies in Romanticism, (8) 11:2, Win. 
1964; 3, Sp. 1964; 4, Sum, 1964; V:1, 
Aut. 1964: (9) 2 in. 1965; 3, 50, 
1965; 4,' Sum. 1965; MAE Aut. 1965; 2, 
Win. 1966; 3, Sp. 1966; 4; Sum, 1966; 
Vl:1, Aut. 1966; (10) 2. Win. 

Sp. 1967. 

Studies in Scottish Literature, (5) 11:3, 
Jan. 1965: 4, April 1965; lIl:1, July 
1965; 2, Oct. 1965; 3, Jan. 1966; (6 
4, April 1966; IV:1, July 1966; (10) 2, 


Oct. .] 966. 


Studies in Short Fiction, (T) |!|:3, ap, 1966: ç 


(7) |||:], Fall 1965; 2, Win. 1966 ; (10) 
4, Sum. "1966; IV:1, Fall 1966; 25. Win. 
1967; 3, Sp. 1967. 

Studies in the Renaissance, (1) VIII, 1961; 
IX; 1962; (9) XII, 1965. 

Studies on the Lef t, (7) V:4, Fall 1965. 

dico Litteraturtidskrift, (4) No. 2, Sp. 


TP< 
Tennessee Folklore ເ Bulletin, (3) 


Tu :4, Dec. 1963; XXI, March 
Tennessee Historical — Quarterly, (10) 


>%7ດ!!:3, Sept. 1964. . 
Tennessee Studies in Literature, (6) XI, 


1966. 

Texas Quarterly, (10) Vill:4, Win. 1965; 
Lae Sp. 1966; 2, Sum. 1966; 3, Aut. 
I ; 

Theatre Annual, (4) XXI, 1964; (B) XXII, 
1965-1966. 2 

Theatre Notebook, (2) XX:2, MU 1965 / 


66; 3, Sp. 1966; 4, Sum. 1966; (4) 


XXE: Aut: 1966; (10) 2, Win. 1966 / 
67; 3, Sp. 1967. 

Theatre ume. m v ດກາ 9 Vibl, 
May 1966; (9) 2, 

Thoth, (4) MUR wire "1966; 3n 2, Sp. 
1966; VIli:l, Win. 1967 

Thought, (3) XXXIX:154, Aut. 1964; 155, 
Win. 1964; XL:157, Sum. 1965; (9) 
.158, Aut. 1965; 159, Win. 1965; 
XLI:160, Sp. 1966. . 

Threshold, (5) No. 19, Aut. 1965 

Tolklen Journol, Hist, So. 


4967. 
Torre, (4) XI: 43, July- Sept. 1963; X11:48, 
Oct.-Dec. 1964 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliograph- 
ical Society, (4) !V:2, Ad 3, 1966. 
Transatlantic Review, (4) J or 22, Aut. 
1966; (9) No. 24, Sp. 
Tri-Quarterly, (7) No. 6, 1966; 
7, Foll 1966; No. 8, 1967. 
Tulane Drama Review, (a) Vill: 4, Sum, 
1964; !%:] , Fall 1964; 2, Win. 1964; 4, 


1967; 3, 


310) No. 


Sum. 1965; X:3, Sp. 1966; 4, Sum. 1966; 
XI:1, Fall 1966. 
Tulane Studies in English, (2) XIV, 1965. 


—U— 
ປ, (4) 11:2, Sum. 1965; 3, 1965- 
unn College Quorterly, (4) XII:2, 

Sona 967; (10) 3, March 1967; 4, May 
University of Colorado Studies: Series in 
Language and Literature, (10) No. 10, 
Feb. 1966. 
ມ) of Dayton Review, (7) 11:2, 5p. 


University of Mississippi Studies in English, 


(2) VIH, 1966. : 
University of Toronto Geen (10) 
XXXV:3, April 1966; 4, July 1966. 
University Review (Kansas City), (7) 
XXX1:2, Dec. 1964; 3, 3p. 1965; 4, 
June 1965. 
University, of Windsor Review, (9) 1:1, Sp. 
2, Win. 1965; 11:1, Fall 1966. 
—V—. 


Venture, (10) Il: a June 1961; 3/4, Sept.- 
Dec. 1961; ll4:1, April 1963. 

Victorian Newsletter, (4) No. 29, Sp. 1966; 
s a0; Fall 1966; (10) No. 31, Sp. 

Victorian Poetry, (2) ](|:3, zum. 1965; 3 
(Supplement), Sum. 1965; , Auf. 1965; 
(3) IV:1, Win. 1966; (16) 2 P iu 
3, Sum. 1966; k Aut. 
1967; 2, Sum. 1967. 

Victorlan Studies, M: I1X:3, March 1966; 
4, June 1966; (4) X:1, Sept. 1966; (7) 
2, Dec. ] 966. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, (4) XLII:2, Sp. 


1966; 3, Sum. 1966; (5) 4, Aut. 1966; 
(6) XLIII: 1, Win. 1967; (7) 2 Sp. 1967. 
Viaamse Gids, (2) XLIX: 11, Nov. 1965; 
Lil, Jan. 1966; 8, Aug. 1966; (7) 
XLIX:12, Dec. “1965; (9) L:12, Déc. 
1966. . ' 
—W— 
var Review, (6) iI, 1966; (7) 5 2 
Western pole re de XXil, Jan. 1964; 
XXIV:1, Jan. ; 2, April 1965. 
Westerly, {3} Nos. and 471965, May 
1966: (4) No. Oct 966; (6) No. 3, 
Dec. 1966. s 


Western Humanities Review, (4) XX:1, 
Win. 1966; 2, Sp, 1966; 3,.Sum. 1966; 
4, Aut. 1966; 'GY XXE, Win. 1967. 

West Virginia History, (10) XXVI1t2, Jan. 
1967; 3, April 1967. 

William and Mary Quarterly, (7) XX7IE:3, 
July 1965; XXIIE2, April 1966; 3, July 

^ 1966; XXÍVv:1, Jan. 1967. 

Word, (6) XX:2, “Aug. 1964; 

World Theatre, (7) XV:2, 1968. 

=N 
Y Genhinen, (2) XV:2, Sp. 1965. 

Yale Review, (2) L:1, Sept. 1960: 2 Dec. 
1960; Lt: 3, Oct. 1961; 2, Dec. 1961; 3, 
March 1962; 4, June 1962. 

Yale University Library Gazette, (1) XL:3, 
Jan. 1966; 4, April 1966; XLI:1, July 
ee 2, Oct. 1966; (7) 3, Jan. 
(8) 4, April 1967, XLil: 1, July 1967. 


—Z-— 
Zietschrift Fur Anglistik Und Amerikan- 
istik, (6) XIV:3, 


1966; 4; 1966. 


1966; V ," Sp. ` 


Dec. 1964. 


] 967; . 


7 
Ese 


3y 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Assistant: Carmen: F. Brooks 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J. Kane | 
University of Colorado Data Processing Center 
Manager: Janfes Byrum 


Programmer: Donald Alcorn 


EXPLANATION OF THE 1967 AES INDEX 


The Index of 1967 AES contains in a single alphabetical listing fou 
types of entries: (1) ñames of authors of articles abstracted, (2) names c 
people referred to significantly in the abstracts, (3) titles of anonymous work 
referred to significantly in the abstracts, (4) subjects treated in the abstract: 
The subject entries require some further explanation. First, abstracts ar 
generally indexed under subject headings only when they do not. deal specific 
ally. with individual authors; thus articles about individua! poets or critics ar 
indexed under the poet's or critic's name, and only articles about poetry o 
criticism in genera! are indexed under the subject headings. Second, a. 
subject entries are grouped under the following main headings: i 

: 


J. Anonymous textsT 15. Literary theory 

2. Arthurian material . a 16. Literature and science 

3. Bibliography ond scholarship 17. Literature and society 

4. Book production and publishing 18. Literature and the other arts 

5. Children's literature 19. Mass media 

6.' Comparative literature 20. Particularism and regionalism* 

7. Criticism 21. Periodicals 

8. Devotional and religious 22. Periods of literary history 
literature 23. Poetry 

9. Education 24. Rhetoric and style 

10. Fiction 25. -Schools and creeds 

11. Folklore 26. Semi-literary types. 

12. History of ideas 27. Theater and dramo . 

13. Humor and satire 2B. Themes 

14. Linguistics 29. Writing in theory and practice 


tincludes material that is difficult to identify or that is generally not well knowr 
Familiar works not listed here may be found under their proper titles. 
*"Particularism'' refers to special interests of a trans-regional charocter-—such' o 
Profestant or Negro culture. “Regionalism” refers to special interests identified wit 
a geographical area-——such os Scottish culture. 


4 . 


: 


NOTE ON THE AUTOMATED INDEX ' 


The automated index follows the same policy as the former index with 
a few exceptions in form to accommodate the requirements of the computer 
and to save space: 


(1) All material is printed in one monocase font; thus there are no 
typographical distinctions between titles of various sorts and names 
of authors. 


Dd 


(2) Names or titles exceeding thirty-six characters and spaces in 
length are abbreviated. s 


(3) Parenthesis marks are replaced by slashes. 


(4) When only one first name of an author is used, that name is 
printed in full; when two or more first names and/or initials 


are used, initials are printed. In the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
3 and certain very well known foreign authors, only last names are 
printed. 


(5) Names with prefixes, such as De, Mc, Mac, Van, or Von are 
printed as one unit and alphabetized accordingly. | 


As usual, authors of abstracted articles are listed in the annual index | 
only. These names are printed in the forms in which they appear with the | 
article. If a scholar does not wish to appear as two or three different persons 
in the annual index, we advise him to sign his name in one standard form 
when he submits articles to journals for publication, 


Major categories and authors are subcategorized in the annual index 


- only. 





Ae E. /GEORGE RUSSELL/ 2274 

AARON, DANIEL 1657, 1750, 2760 

ABBOT,. JACOB 3072 

ASBCIT, JOHN LAWRENCE 3115 

ABEL, PATRICIA 3119 

ABEL REBEVIVUS 1458 

ABRAHAM AND ISAAT 2911 

ABSE, OANNIE 1582. 

ACHEBE, CHINUA 2406 

ACHURCH, JANET 1307 

ACKERMAN, ROBERT W 1790 

ACLAND, SIR TD 2776 

AUAM, DELISLE 946 

ACAMIC, LOUIS 477 

ADAMNAN, ST. 2193 

ACAMS, ELSIE 8 1044 

ADAMS, GEORGE R 1686 

ACAMS, HENRY 35», 140, 505, 1660, 2695 

AUAMS, JQ 263, 2550 

ADAMS, JOHN 2550 

ADAMS, M RAY 2506 

ADAMS, ROBERT 1604 

ADAMS, ROBERT MARTIN 3337 

ADOAMS, JANE 1842 

ADDISON, JOSEPH 195, 252, 707, 10765 
1810, 2549, 2663, 2768, 2997 

ADE, GEORGE 791 

ADEN, JOHN ຕ 193, 3267 

ADERMAN, RALPH M 2068 

ADES, JOHN 1 2073 

ADKINS, NELSON F 1382 

ADLARD, JOHN 2059 

ADLER, JACOB H 3088 

ADRIAN, ARTHUR A 3560 

ADY, ANDREW 2580 

AELFRIC 135, 351, 820 

AESCHYLUS 780, 2113 

AGEE, JAMES 316 

AGINCOURT SONG 1495 

AIKEN, CONRAD 1603 

AKMAKJIAN, HIAG 34 

ALBA, JOSE DE 1454 

ALBEE, EDWARD 411, 559, S77, 632, 
1475, 2315, 2442, 2542, 2707, 2982 

ALCOTY, BRONSON 1800 

ALDHELM 351 

ALBRED 3348 

ALDRICH, NELSON We JR 23? 

ALORICH, TB 808 

ALDRIDGE, OWEN 794 

ALEXANDER, FLOYCE M 1527 

ALEXANDER, SIR WILLIAM 229, 2170 

ALFRED THE GREAT 351, 3035 

ALGER, HORATIO 2566 

ALGREN, NELSON 6 

ALI, SM MAHFUZ 3545 

ALISON, ARCHIBALD 103 

ALKON, PAUL K 699 

ALLAIN, MATHE 1971 

ALLEN, DC 3052, 3068 

ALLEN, DICK 3302 

ALLEN, GERALD 2027 

ALLEN, JERRY 1327 

ALLEN, LOUIS 276l 

ALLEN, ME 2359 

ALLEYN, EDWARD 712 

ALSPACH, RUSSELL K 945 

ALTER, ROSERT 424 

ALVAREZ, A 1952, 3488 

AMACHER, RICHARD E 323? 

AKBROSE 351 

AMES», LOIS 3492 

ABTS AND AMILOUN 1048 

AMMONS, AR 3274 

AMCRY, HUGH 2824 

ANCRENE RIWLE 3031 

ANCRENE WISSE 1768 

ANDERSEN, HC 2642 

ANDERSON, DAVID 1497 

ANDERSON, FRANK J 413 

ANDERSON, JJ 157 


ANDERSON, JAMES 2175" 3426 


ANDERSCN, JOHN Q 
ANDERSON» PATRICK 
ANDERSCN, PETER 5 2345 
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Wor pe + Squite 

Us 
, Squire has been Executive ວໄລ of NCTE since 1960, and 
° ; after these eight years of distinguished. service to whe Comicil and 
he profession retires this racnth. Those of us who bave bed even the 
htest chance to wor k with ium will weil know, his vvorth—his boundless ' 
troy, his ready wil, his abili? instantly to get to the heart of ihe issue, : 
4pecogent and considered stament o: f problems and their Fesolution. ` 
B paeasure co a succ essful administrator is that he gets things ‘done 
[ond quickly for the ງ ະນ rent of the organizttion and those it 
NE. ; this regard Mr, Sovi bas estebhished an outstanding record, 
i E. hai sets no mšan pace fp cis successor io follow. While we regret 
ຈະເ: ເນ ນແ, We ວ. ວ cor. spo ingly all the, more grateful to him for 
^R p cevoted ei igat’ years --7: gt years of splendid achevernent—to the 
= apa the — ເກ. T. r 


ວ່າງ. > E 
K: A . ເ 


li ' JH ` 
Wis ມ tting that the most 'nportánt changes, in ARS since gur níifiHation 
Nih MCYE--the enlurgersent of cur format and the cre ation of a full- 
fie managing editorship-—w« il occur next month. They serve both to 
ijclude our part/ouniar wor ding telationsaip, with Mr.: Squike and io 
tite that with his svccessor, Robert F: F'ozan. Mr. Squire always 
ntcd us a fair hearing: asked us shrewe aid 4 hubstanti ve questions; and 
resen d us wel before inc X xecutive C ;'oxmiitee, NCTE. In matters 
| policy, we rnade our own way. and he MU in orly if Pe saw us 
oving.into a financial undertow, We uii piad to record the smooth 
prine relationship we have had w ith ban "Frum what Y have elrcady 
(ae. to know about. Mr. Hoge w bone ‘confident that this cifective 
X iership diy continue. We wish boi. oF fcm all good fortme: Mr 
; A1 s future endeavors iJ whatever c capacity, Mr. Hogen as 
i ທາງ of NEIE.  . 1 2 
| EP | | | John B. Sbijsey 
' for the Edhoria! Foard, 
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, Ni Erzgrübér, Joann Wolfgang Goethe iI Iniversitát 
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ເມ. BUTORS To THIS ISSUE, OF AES ; 


Elsie: 8. ຈຊາ, Wisconsin’ St ate. ານ. 
inna. Lou Ashby, University of Texos a , 
` Bernard V. Bernatovich, Chicago City College. 
'R&bert L. Dial, University of. Akrcn 7. 


“Frank E E. Franz,” ‘Northern Wiggs າະເ ມເນ 
/*O. W; Frost, Alaska Methodist: University 5 ois 
Russel] M, Goldfarb, Western Michigan University” 


K. P. S, Jochum, Johann Wolfgang G: she Universit ay "ນ 
Robert ©. Jones, Central Müssduri State College Jagu u A, 
William: J. Kirnball, Conveise Lollegé. s 2 Y 7 
Robert, T. Knighton, University of £ Tolerada . a oe 2 
Arthur F. Kinz ney, Jonathan’ Edwards Gollece, Yale , .; s. i 
John. Lindberg, University of Northern. TER. X NI à 
Dougald' b. MacEachen, John Carroll University E d 
Noel Corman Mower, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvanio:, | ee 
Charles A. Moser, Yale University ` ite E 
John. Potion, cNewark State College | I a X 
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John S: Phillipson, University of Akron aes gaan 
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